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THE   BEXJtNNINO   OP   PR06PKBnT, 

TiTB  State  that  sent  James  Jackson  to  Congress  waa  the 
yoangcet  of  the  thirteen.  Indeed,  six  years  had  not  gone  by 
«mce  the  founder  died.  Old  men  still  lived  at  Savannah  who 
coold  distinctly  recall  how  on  a  January  morning,  in  1733,  the 
galley  Ann  sailed  into  Kebellion  Roads  and  (Iropped  anchor  off 
the  bar ;  huw  her  deck  waa  crowded  by  broken  farmers  and 
debtors  fresh  from  the  English  jails ;  how  tlie  people  of  Charles- 
ton welcomed  them,  and  fed  them,  and  gave  tliera  lodgings  in 
the  barracks ;  and  how  their  leafier  ha^^tcned  southward  to 
choose  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Georgia. 

Of  all  the  men  who  brought  out  colbnists  and  founded  set- 
tlemeota  on  our  ahores,  James  Oglethorpe  is  the  most  interesting. 
He  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to  ns 
ated  with  no  common  personages  and  with  no  common 

'fercnta.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  ilarlborough  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  was  with  the  eccentric  Peterborough  in 
Italy,  He  gained  under  Eugene,  while  fighting  Turks  in  the 
Old  World,  that  military  sldll  which  ho  disphiyod  when  ho 
came  to  tight  the  Spaniards  in  the  New.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Atterbury  and  Johnson.  Whitefield  and  the  "Wesleys  owed 
him  much.  Pope  gave  him  a  couplet.  "Walpole  did  liim  honor 
by  calling  liim  a  bully.  He  is  described  in  the  letters  of  Han- 
nah More.  He  is  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  the  grcAtest  of  all 
biographies,  and  by  Samuel  Kogerain  one  of  the  most  readable 

,  ni  all  diaries.     ApoUghed  geutluman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  kiud- 
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hearted  and  an  upright  man,  Oglethorpe  appears  in  our  own] 
history  as  the  promoter  of  a  noblo  charity.  The  pUo  failed. 
But,  long  before  he  died,  the  little  colony  for  which  ho  had  douG 
BO  much  had  grown  to  be  a  prosperous  State,  and  had  become 
a  member  of  a  prosperous  confederation  of  States.  Jews  and 
Scotchmen,  Salzburgers  and  filoravians,  Quakers,  and  settlers 
from  New  England  had  come  in,  and  had  mised  the  popula- 
tion of  Georgia,  in  days  before  the  war,  to  fifty  thousand  souls. 
Many  perished  in  the  war.  Yet  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing, and,  wlicn  the  first  ccn^ms  was  taken,  was  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  greater  than  in  Kbodo  Island.  The  State,  however, 
could  boaflt  of  no  such  collection  of  streets  and  houfiee  as  the 
traveller  beheld  when  he  stood  on  the  long  wliarf  at  Newport, 
or  walked  along  the  streets  of  the  busy  city  on  Providence 
Bay.     The  towns  were  few  and  small,  and  lay  along  tho  sear 


coast  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Medway  rivers, 
u&  overlooking  the  Savannah  stood  the  city  of  the  same 
name.     It  was  at  that  day  but  little  more  tlian  a  pretty  \'illago, 


On  a  blu£E  overlooking  the  Savannah  stood  the  city  of  the  same  -^f 
with  houses  of  wood,  flurrounded  by  gardens  and  broad  veran- 


das and  trees.    Xot  one  of  the  highways  vitas  paved.    In  wct^| 
weather  the  sandy  soil  kept  them  dry.     But  when  the  days  ^ 
were  hot  and  sultry,  tlie  streets  became,  as  strangers  said,  like 
tho  great  Sahara  desert,*    The  glare  waa  intolerable.     Half 
the  inhabitants  wore  "goggles."!    At  every  step  tho  foot- 
passenger  sank  to  the  shoe-top  in  eand.  J     Every  gust  of  wind 
di'ove  clouds  of  dust  through  tho  open  windows  and  doors.*  I 
CouunerciaUy,  Savannah  had  now  no  rival  in  the  State.     Sun- 
buiy  had  once  seemed  likely  to  surpasfl  it.     Twelve  miles,  in- 
deed, separated  that  to^vn  from  the  sea.    But  the  waters  of  the 
Medway  river  were  deep ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sunbnry  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  place  grew  rapidly  to  a  port  of 
note.     There  were  ship-yards,  and  stores,  and  fine  docks  faced 
with  palmetto-loga  and  filled  in  with  oyster-shells  and  sand. 
Tho  fees  of  the  port  are  known  to  have  amounted  to  ninety 

*  Tnvels  of  Four  Tetn  and  i  half  In  the  United  States  of  America,  durin;; 
I708-'9I>,  1800,  1301,  and  180'J,  etc.    John  Davia,  p.  100. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

X  A  New  and  Complete  American  EDcyc1oplt^lta ;  or,  TToSrereal  IHotionmry  of 
Arts  uid  Sciences,  tm  an  Improved  Plan.     J.  Low.     New  York,  ISO0,  p.  210, 

*  Washington's  Diary.    Suoda;,  Ua;  U,  17H9. 
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sdfi  eterling  in  one  year.  Fifty-six  Bhipe  did,  in  a  twelvc- 
ath,  go  out  from  the  docks.  Indeed,  it  wns  recordetl  with 
ie  that  seven  sqnare-rigged  vessels  had  been  seen  to  eail  up 
Medway  in  the  hght  of  a  single  day.  Much  of  the  himber, 
tiie  indigo,  the  rice,  put  down  in  the  returns  aa  the  export  of 
Seorgia  in  colonial  times,  was  loaded  at  the  Sunbury  wharvea, 
the  war  began,  this  prosperity  ended.  "When  the  Con- 
itioQ  waa  adopted  the  town  had  fallen  into  decay.  Part 
I  it  lay  in  ashes.  The  docks  wcto  rotting.  The  fort  was  in 
Few  ships  were  seen  in  the  river.  Farms  once  under 
cultivation  wore  overgrown  with  myrtle  and  Bermuda- 


Nor  was  the  condition  of  Frederica  much  bettor.     Ogle- 
had  founded  the  town,  iifty  yeara  before,  on  tlie  inland 
St.  Siinon,  and  had  there  put  up  the  quadrangular  rampart 
the  fort  of  "  tappy,"  whicli  so  long  kept  the  Spaniards  In 
The  climate  was  dehghtful.     The  people  were  thrifty 
i,  and  Frederica  soon  grew  to  be  the  chief  settlement  of 
liem  Georgia.     The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  broad  streets 
by  orange- *:reeB,  the  houses  overlooking  the  waters  on 
ich  Oglethorpe  won  his  famous  victory,  made  the  town 
reeort  of  the  rich  planters  who  each  summer  left  their 
stations  and  came  down  to  the  coast.    But,  when  tJie  place 
to  he  a  frontier  post,  the  energy  which  danger  had  in- 
tgrew  languid.     Frederica,  in  1790,  was  a  ruined  town. 
was  a  tliriviug  village  where  the  Indians  come  to 
skins  for  powder  and  rum.    The  site  of  Old  Ebenezer 
.  a  oow-pen.     Of  New  Ebenezer  little  more  than  the  name 
uned.    The  Salzburgers  had  laid  it  out,  and  brought  thitlier 
DTe  of  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  eilk.    In 
I  hbrary  were  books  written  in  tliirteen  tongues.     Kowhere 
I  in  the  country  oould  be  seen  so  fine  a  collection  of  works 
[Coptic,  in  Arabic,  in  Hebrew,  in  Chaldaio.    In  1772  four 
id  eighty-five  pounds  of  raw  silk  wont  out  from 
the  English  mills.    A  few  years  later  the  British 
.look  the  town.     ^Vllcn  they  left  it  the  church  had  been  dese- 


'  Fw  *n  •cooiial  of  Sunbury  and  J-'rcdoHcfl,  mq  Jones's  Dead  Toinu  of  Gcor* 
lUnrwa*!  Tmvcli  through  North  Carollon,  South  Cftrollno,  Georgia,  etc , 
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crated,  tho  mbabitants  abused,  the  books  scattered,  and  tbc 
prosperity  of  tbe  toftii  too  doeply  injured  ever  to  be  repaired.* 
It  was  bard  indeed  for  the  mout  favored  vUlage  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  Georgia.  There  tlio  to^vn  life  of  New  England 
was  unknown.  Spots  which,  bad  tbey  been  in  Hai^Bachasetts, 
would  have  been  the  sites  of  prosperous  hamlets,  were  in 
Georgia  partis  of  great  plantations,  where  Buiali  families  live 
in  indolence  and  ease.  On  such  estates  the  chief  products  we 
negroes,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  silk  industry  was  neglected* 
Indigo  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  prolitable.  Cotton  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  extensively  grown.i'  The  staple  was  tobacco,  and 
this  was  cultivated  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  rudest  of 
tools.  Agriculture  as  wc  now  know  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed.  The  plough  was  little  used.  The  hoc  wss  the 
implement  of  husbandry.  Made  at  the  plantation  smithy,  the 
blade  was  ill-formed  and  clumsy ;  the  handle  was  a  sapling 
with  the  bark  left  on.  After  a  succession  of  crops  had  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  the  cow-pen  was  passed  over  it.  Few  roads 
were  ever  maiked  by  the  tires  of  a  four-wheel  wagon  or  ft 
tumbrel.  "Wlieji  the  tobacco  was  ready  for  tlie  inspector's 
mark,  stout  hogsheads  were  procured,  the  leaves  packed,  the 
heads  fastened  in,  a  shaft  and  a  rude  axle  attached,  and,  one  bu^ 
one  they  were  rolled  along  the  roads  for  miles  to  the  tobacco^^ 
house  nearest  by.  ^  There  the  merchants  bought  them,  some- 
times with  money,  sometimes  with  such  goods  as  the  planters 
wanted  from  over  the  sea.  The  list  was  a  long  one,  for  not  so 
mnch  as  a  broom  was  made  in  the  State.  The  books  and  the 
furniture,  the  harpsichord  and  the  spinet,  the  wine,  the  linen, 

*  Jones's  Defid  Towns  of  Gcorpa ;  ol^o,  nistor;  of  the  Balzburgcre.  .1 

f  "The  planters  of  South  C&roliua  are  making  experimenti  in  the  culture  of       , 
cottoo,  and  they  have  proved  hiiburto  very  Bfttidractory,  promising  grwat  profit. 
We  hope  to  we  tlieir  cotton-bags.  beCorv  loiig,  the  wool-p&c)c4  of  Aml^^ica,     Wc 
Icam  that  the;  hare  got  the  gin,  or  machine  tor  cleaning  It,  hj  which  the  profit  of 
raising  ti  must  be  much  iucrcaeed.  .  ,  .  The  large  tonnii  in  the  middle  and  northtT 
Staiea  will  probably  bL-oomo  tho  Bocnos  of  cunsidcrable  cotton  manuf acturofl. 
American  Musotim,  April,  17ti8,  p.  3U1.     Auburey  describes  the  ootton-glD  of  VN 
tinia  In  1779.    Travels,  elo.,  toL  U,  p.  877. 

t  Sec  a  good  description  in  Ktohiiionil  in  By-gone  Days,  pp.  S70-272.  See,  ftb 
Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  ^'£5,  DoUcs's  Indualrlal  UL<<tory  of  the  VnW 
Btatca.  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Trenholm,  in  South  Carolina,  a  book  pubUabcd 
thu  Sialc  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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tlxe  china,  and  the  shoes,  all  came  in  from  abroad.  The  carda 
with  which -thej  gambled,  tlie  coach  in  which  the  fine  lady 
took  her  airing  or  went  to  chnrch,  the  saddle  on  which  the  Une 
gentleman  went  to  the  bant,  were  each  of  foreign  make.  Kor 
was  there  any  stint  of  French  and  English  goods.  Separated 
by  miles  from  each  other,  the  prosperous  planters  spent  their 
money  in  the  adornment  of  tlieir  homes,  and  their  time  in  the 
eacercise  of  a  noble  hospitality  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rongh- 
3rts.*  Bees  and  hustings,  plays  and  assemblies,  bam- 
i  and  tea-parties,  were  indeed  not  in  vogiie.  No  pastime 
conid  flourish  among  them  that  did  not  partake  of  danger  or 
risk.  They  formed  hunting  clubs,  and  met  once  a  fortnight 
Tliey  gambled,  they  bet,  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  see  cocks 
eut  eikch  other  to  piocee  with  spare  mode  of  steel.  They  came 
from  all  parts  to  enter  their  horses  for  quarter  races  or  contest 
for  a  purse  in  three-mile  heatfl.f  At  such  times  the  men  of  a 
lower  caste  played  £.  O.  and  faro,  wrestled,  and  seldom  went 
home  withont  a  quarrel,  or  j)erbap8  a  brutal  fight  TTe  are  told 
by  those  who  beheld  these  scenes  that  the  lighting  was  rarcly 
in  hot  blood  ;  that  the  preliminaries  were  coolly  arranged,  and 
that  each  combatant  agreed  before  he  l>ogan  whether  it  would 
be  fair  to  bite  off  an  ear,  to  gouge  an  eye,  or  maim  his  opponent 
In  ft  yet  more  terrible  way.  J  Gouging  was  always  permissi- 
ble. Every  bully  grew  a  long  thnmb-nail  or  finger-nail  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  when  he  had  liia  opponent  dovm  would  sure- 
ly Tise  it,  nnless  the  unfortunate  man  cried  out"  Kings'  cmse," 
or  enough.  If  the  gouger  took  out  the  eye  of  but  one  man, 
hie  punishment  might  be  a  few  hours  in  the  pillory  and  a  few 
lasbes  of  the  whip.  liVlien  he  repeated  the  offence,  he  might, 
tlu5  Inw  declared,  be  put  to  dt.*atli.  Yet  the  practice  was  long  a 
&vorite  one,  and  common  as  far  north  as  the  Maryland  border.^ 

*  A  0«arnlo  naatFr*]!  Mctfaod  of  spending  Time,    i-mt^ricari  Haxcom,  Ko- 

'  At  i]if^  irrcAt  tiiMmii  llio  quart«r.racp!i  fook  place  on  the  ciiursR.  Dut,  in  tliQ 
OHuntrr  distncui.  the  quarter  racing  wm  'lone  on  two  broad,  Blraljiht  paths  new 
Bft  tavern  in  the  wood!*.     Tbo  paths  wt^re  one  quart'Cr  of  a  mile  long,  pamUvl, 

ietsht  Of  ten  yard*  apart.    Aobarcy*ft  TmvcU,  etc.,  vol.  il,  p.  S4B. 

t  Tmrfla  thrnu-;li  th**  Ptnlw  of  North  America.  Wuld,  vol.  H,  p.  lii.  An- 
btary,  Travelt,  etc.,  »oL  i\,  p.  y33.     Aohurcf  coIU  U  "  Abt-Ianling  each  other." 

*  Roebefoocaald,  roL  I,  p.  61.    Uenoin  of  Elkumh  Watson,  pp.  47,  00. 
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South  of  that  border  the  greatest  of  cities  was  Cborles- 
ton.  The  place  stood  upon  a  low  tongue  of  land  which  no- 
where rose  more  thau  ten  feet  above  the  high  spring  tides 
in  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.*  Men  wlio  still  felt 
young  could  recall  the  time  when  the  sito  of  the  State- 
Honse  was  a  pond  where  sportemen  shot  ducks;  when  a 
creek  ran  up  to  where  the  French  church  stood ;  when  boya 
Bwam  over  a  spot  of  ground  which  in  1791  was  covered  witli 
sbade-trcee  and  shrubs,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  tinae 
when  the  marshes  should  be  diked,  when  the  bogs  should 
be  dried,  when  the  streets  should  be  paved  and  provided  with 
covered  drain8.t  Abtjady  the  city  was  a  great  commercial 
centre.  At  the  wharvee  might  have  been  seen,  abuoet  any 
day,  scores  of  vessels  laden  with  every  article  of  luxruy  or 
use  Great  Britain  could  snpply.  In  the  hands  of  her  sub- 
jects was  all  the  trade  and  all  the  commerce  of  the  State.  To 
own  a  ship,  to  keep  a  shop,  to  do  any  of  those  things  done 
by  merchants  and  traders,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Carolina 
planter,  degrading.  The  one  serious  occupation  for  such  a 
man  was  the  care  of  his  negroes  and  his  land.  II  his  estate 
lay  far  from  the  coast,  ho  saw  it  but  seldom.  The  overseer 
ruled  the  slaves.  The  master  spent  his  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  festivitiea  as  Charleston  could  afford.  There  be 
lived  in  a  fine  house,  gave  fine  dinners,  went  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Mrs.  Rawson,  or  to  the  circus  to  see  Mr.  Ricketts,  sub- 
scribed to  the  assembly,  joined  the  Hell-Fire  Club  or  the  Ugly 

TrfiTcls  Uirough  the  Sutea  of  Korth  AtnerioL  Isnfto  Weld,  Jr.,  ?o1.  li^  p.  148. 
Tmvels  through  the  Interior  Pana  of  Antcrlca.  Auhurer,  toL  ii,  pji.  309-3 1 1.  See, 
bUo,  an  allusion  (o  the  custom  in  The  E<^o,  No.  xviii.  Connecticut  Couraut,  i 
Au^flt  24,  1795,  At  A  kti^r  pt^nml  Noltc  nicntionn  the  practice  of  gouf*ing  bb 
ootnoion  in  tJie  irestem  Statea,  and  declares  tliat  in  the  IicgiiilatQre  of  Erntuckj 
he  hrard  a  speaker  cxcLiim :  '*  Wc  mum  bare  trnr  with  Great  Britain.  War  will 
nifn  her  commerce.  Comnieroe  is  the  appk  of  Britain's  eye.  There  we  must 
gouge  her."  Fifty  Vears  in  both  Ueniispheres ;  or  Rcnuntftocncea  of  Iho  Life  of 
a  formur  Mcrchnnl.  Vincent  Xolcc  Gougtog  hae  also  becu  made  the  suhjoct  of 
wltat  tti,  undoubtcdir,  one  of  the  Tciy  best  told  of  anecdotes.  It  occun  in  tha 
opening  pages  of  Georgia  Boenes.ChoractLTfl,  InddentB,  etc.,  in  the  First  Ilalfj 
Century  of  the  Republic,  by  a  native  Georgian. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  S<»Il,  Climate,  Weather,  and  Diseases  of  South  Ooniliiift. 
CUarleiton,  1798.    David  Ramiiay,  p.  II. 

f  A  SItetch,  etc.    Ramssj,  pp.  3G,  26. 
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Club,  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the  Mount  Zion  Society,  and  rode 
bifl  favorito  horeo  at  the  races.* 

No  other  Bports  were  so  popular  and  so  fine.  They  took 
place  in  Febniary,  ooutinued  four  days,  and  made  the  event 
of  the  year.  One  who  often  attended  tbera  declares  that 
for  houTB  before  the  sport  began  the  roada  to  the  course  were 
choked  with  horees  and  coachee  and  men ;  that  tlie  shops  were 
cloeed,  tliat  tlio  streets  were  deserted,  that  a  dead  stillness  fell 
upon  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  the  Jockey 
Clab  gave  a  ball ;  gentlemen  hastened  to  settle  their  bets,  and 
large  sums  of  money  changed  hands.-f-  Betting  and  gambling 
were^  with  drmikenness  and  a  passion  for  duelling  and  running 
in  debt,  the  chief  sins  of  the  Carolina  gentleman.  ^  Before  the 
revolution,  duels  had  been  few  in  number  and  the  sword  the 
only  weapon  naed.  Since  the  war  they  had  become  a  ciying 
evil,**  an<i  the  pistol  had  taken  the  place  of  the  sword.  ||  To 
punish  offenders  was  impossible.  The  juries,  indeed,  would  con- 
vict them  of  manslaughter,  and  for  thifi  the  penalty  was  burn- 
ing in  the  hand ;  but  the  penalty  was  never  enforced.* 

On  anch  plantations  as  lay  within  an  easy  jonmey  of 
city,  the  owners  passed  many  months  of  each  ycai*.  $  The 
the  honsee  of  wood,  surrounded  by  rice-lields  and  com-tielc 
and  negro  huts,  Btood  back  several  miles  from  the  travelled 
road,  t  Men  who  had  journeyed  far  and  seen  much  wer« 
amazed  to  come  auddtoily  before  such  buildings  in  the  midst  of 
what  seemed  a  wilderness.     The  handsome  gardens  and  the 


*  **  tfan  ulilct  bci  £0  Torschledcne  Clubbs,  and  die  moisten  Eiowohner  Und 
CUeder  toq  m<?hr,  sis  etnem.  DJese  gcpclUcliaftttcbcn  Vorbinduu^en  goben  aich 
sum  Tbfil  waniJurlictic  Natiicn,  aU,  Mount  Zion  Society,  IIcU-Flrc  Cttibb,  Marine 
Auti^Brituuilc  Society,  Smoking  Soc!etj,  u.  dgl."  Rtfisc  J.  D.  Bchoepf.  ro\.  II,  p. 
£66. 

f  Ramwic,  Elistory  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  pp.  403,  404. 

{  "  Dninkenneas  majr  he  called  an  endemic  vico  of  Carolina."  KamMy,  BUtorr 
of  Sooth  Carolina,  vol  ii.  p.  891.     "A  dSapfisiilon  to  contract  debt*  la  one  of  tbe 
Ticca  of  CaroliniBna."     Ibid.,  p.  896.     **  Thvfif  {ilne]tt)  tnkc  place  oftoncr  In  Oaro>j 
luui  tlt«n  in  all  tbc  nine  States  aortli  of  Maryland."  Ibid.,  pp.  8S7,  S8S. 

■  IbkL,  p.  8S9.  I  Ibid.,  p.  8ft9.  A  Ibid.,  p.  869. 

Q  Ufa  and  Corrcapondcnce  of  ihc  R«t.  Willtam  Sniith.  D.D.,  rol.  1,  p.  409. 

^Trarels  of  Four  Tears  and  a  half  In  tlio  U.  S.  of  America.  Jolm  Davla,  p.  68. 
See,  aUo,  Anburey,  p.  U4;  Mcmoira  of  Elknnali  Wstiion,  p.  54;  Smyth'a  Tour, 
ToL  1,  pp.  lj(,  IS  i  IVftTcla  through  tlte  Stales  of  North  Atnorica,    Weld. 
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broad  paths,  tho  fine  paintmgs  tliat  limig  on  the  walla,  the 
books  tliat  made  npthe  library,  all  bore  evidence  of  tho  refine- 
mcQt  and  good  eenee  of  the  owner.  Educated  in  England,  he 
had  come  back  to  his  native  State  with  a  hvely  appreciation  of 
good  blood  and  a  fondness  for  ceremony  and  display.  At  hia 
home  strangers  were  heartily  welcome  and  nobly  entertained. 
Some  bade  their  elavcB  ask  m  any  traveller  that  might  be  seen 
pasfiing  by.*  Some  kept  servants  on  the  watch  to  give  notice 
of  every  approaching  horseman  or  of  the  distant  rumble  of  a 
coming  coach-and-fonr.  Then  in  a  moment  a  transformation 
began.  Shirts  and  jackets  were  hastily  thrown  afiide,  and,  ere 
tho  visitors  arrived,  a  bond  of  idle  blacks  had  become  n  dozen 
liveried  slaves.f 

Were  it  not  for  such  hospitality,  the  lot  of  the  traveller 
would  have  been  a  hard  one  indeed.  Tlie  roads  tliat  led  north 
and  south  were  good  and  well  cared  for;  but  the  inns  through- 
out  the  whole  South  were  execrable.  }  Travellers  of  all  sorts 
have  agreed  that  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  ooarBenesa 
of  the  fare,  the  badness  of  the  beds,  and  the  exorbitance  of  the 
reckoning,*  could  not  bo  equalled  olaewhero.  Not  one  of  | 
them  displayed  a  sign,  and,  save  for  the  number  of  handbills 
posted  up  beside  the  door,  the  inn  was  like  every  other  house 
along  the  way.  R  The  windows  had  often  no  sashes,  the 
roofs  let  in  the  rain.  Mattroseee  were  unknown,  and  on 
the  hottest  night  in  summer  tl»e  weary  lodger  was  compelled 
to  lie  down  upon  a  feather  bod.  Breakfast  cost  eW^  shil-  { 
lings;  dinner  cost  a  dollar.  A  night's  lodging  was  half  as 
much ;  but  if  clean  sheets  were  demanded,  tho  price  was  six- 
pence more.  Supper  was  rarely  eaten.  lunkeeijers  attrib- 
uted these  evils  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and  declared  that, 
while  wayfarers  found  entertainment  at  the  honaes  of  the 
great,  the  condition  of  the  taverns  could  never  be  improved.'*- 1 
There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Here  and  there  in  the  large 
towns  were  to  be  seen  ordinaries  with  which  the  most  fastidious 


*  Travels  of  Four  Yetra  tod  a  hmlf  in  the  C.  R.  of  America.    John  Darii. 
f  Tnvela  of  Four  Vous  oud  a  liiilf  in  thu  U.  S.  uf  AtnoHca.    John  Daria. 
X  Smjrtli'a  Tour,  toI.  t,  p.  &0.    Memoira  of  Elk&oab  Wataon,  p.  47.    Tmrels 
through  the  States  of  North  America.     Weld,  p.  137. 

■  New  Travola  in  the  V.  S.  of  .America.    I>c  WarvtMc,  p.  374. 

I  Weld's  TravcU,  p.  4 1.     ^  Ramsa;,  History  of  South  CaroliDa,  rol  l{,  p.  S8B. 
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coiild  find  little  fatdt  No  better  epecinaen  of  a  gnod  eoutLern 
inn  existed  than  the  Eagle  Tavem  at  Richmond.  Tbe  build- 
ing was  largo,  was  of  brick,  and  provided  with  a  long  veranda 
in  front.  For  a  Bhilling  and  eixponce,  Virginia  ctirrency,  the 
traveller  waa  sliown  to  a  neat  bed  in  a  well-fnmished  room  np 
one  flight  of  stairs.  On  tlie  wall  was  fastened  a  printed  table  of 
rate&  From  this  he  learned  that  breakfast  cost  two  shillings, 
and  dinner,  with  grog  or  toddy,  was  three ;  that  a  quart  of 
toddy  was  one  and  six,  that  a  bottle  of  porter  was  two  and  aix, 
and  that  tbe  best  Madeira  wine  sold  for  six  shillings  a  quart. 
AVTiwi  he  rose  in  the  morning  he  washed  his  face,  not  in  his 
room,  bnt  on  the  piazza,  and  ate  his  breakfast,  in  the  c<X)leBt 
of  dining-rooms,  at  a  table  adorned  •nith  pewter  spoons  and 
china  plates.  OS  at  one  side  was  a  tub  full  of  water  wherein 
melons  and  encumbers,  pitchers  of  milk  and  bottles  of  wine, 
were  placed  to  cool.  Near  by  was  a  water-case  which  held 
two  decanters.  If  he  called  for  water,  a  wench  brought  it  freah 
from  tlie  spring,  and  he  dra.nk  from  a  glass  which  had  long 
been  cooling  in  a  barrel  which  stood  in  one  con:er  of  the  room. 
For  his  lodging  and  his  board,  if  ho  ate  a  cold  supper  and  was 
content  with  one  quart  of  toddy,  he  paid  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Eagle  ten  shillings,  Virginia  currency,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
six  cents,  Federal  money,  each  day.*  The  tavem  was  indeed  a 
liraous  one.  In  it,  during  race  week,  the  ball  was  held,  and 
all  balls  this  was  the  finest.  Gentlemen  would  have  found 
no  admittance  had  they  oomo  in  boots  and  pantaloons.  Silk 
stockings  and  small  clothes,  pumps  set  off  with  huge  buckles, 
and  heavily  powdered  hair,  was  tlien  the  dress.  The  ball  began 
BOOQ  after  sundown,  and  the  opening  danoo  was  always  a 
minuet  de  la  cour.  The  music  was  as  solemn  as  that  of  a 
hrrnn.  When  the  company  had  assembled,  the  managers,  each 
iK*ith  a  huge  cocked  bat  beneath  his  arm,  would  lead  some 
fiivoitKl  lady,  at  arm's  length,  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  the 
floor.  The  bowing  and  scraping,  the  courtesying,  the  tiptoeing, 
tbe  solemn  advancing  and  turning  of  the  minuet  once  through, 
a  contra-dance  or  a  reel  would  begin.  Tlien  the  fine  gentle- 
men showed  their  skill  at  catting  pigeon-wings.     A  hornpipe 

'  See  mn  ntract  from  ihc  Jounud  of  Ber.  near;  Toultuin  descriptive  of  Rlcb- 
1  in  1798.     Richmocut  StauiUrd,  August  U,  1680. 
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or  a  Congo  followed,  and,  when  the  old  peoplu  had  retired, 

jiff* 

Taverns  of  the  poorer  kind  derived  their  support  from 

loungers  and  tipplers,  and  from  the  crowd  which  gathered  in 
the  tap-room  during  the  sitting  of  the  coort^  on  election  days,  on^j 
holidays,  and  when  a  neighbor's  goods  were  to  be  disposed  of  itL^B 
a  public  way.     Vendue  was  almost  unknown.    "When  a  eoUeo- 
tion  of  houBchold  furniture  was  to  be  sold,  the  whole  village 
assembled,  gun  in  hand.    A  mark  was  set  up,   the  distance 
measured,  a  table  or  a  chair  made  the  prize,  and,  when  all  who' 
wished  it  had  paid  down  a  few  pence,  the  shooting  began.] 
The  best  markeman  won  (he  article.t     Sometimes  a  bullock  I 
was  the  prize.   Then  the  beet  shot  had  the  tirst  choice  of  parts, 
When  he  made  it,  more  shooting  and  more  choosing  followed 
till  the  whole  carcass  was  sold. 

Still  more  wretched  were  the  inns  of  North  Carolina.  J 
The  traveller  who  at  that  day  quitted  Charleeton  and  journeyed 
northward  went  commonly  along  a  good  road,  which  led  by 
plantations,  and  over  swamps,  and  through  pine-barrens  to 
Beaufort  and  Georgetown  and  Wilmington,  and  on  to  the  little 
village  of  Duckinfield  on  Albemarle  Sound.     There,  if  the 
wind  were  high  and  tlie  Sound  rough,  he  might  be  forced  to 
wait  two  days  before  the  ferryman  would  carry  him  over  the 
eight  miles  of  water  that  lay  between  him  and  the  EdentoOj 
shore,**    Once  in  Edenton,  the  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  Alligator  Dismal  Swamp  to  the  Carolina  border,  and^ 
thence  to  Suffolk  in  Virginia.     Beaufort  was  a  straggling  vil- 
lage. I     Georgetown  mmibored  one  hundred  houses. •*•     Wil*     ,, 
mington  had  twice  as  many  more.  $    ^^  these  towns  mdo  ax>^H 
commodations  were  to  be  had.  But  if  hunger  or  night  compelledTl 
the  traveller  to  stop  at  a  roadside  tavern  or  an  ordinary  in  the 
woods,  he  foimd  poor  cheer  awaiting  him.     The  house  was  of 
clapboards  or  logs.     Without  M'as  an  oven  of  clay.     Within 
was  a  single  room.   The  roof  and  the  walls  were  neither  ceiled 


*JRichnioDd  in  Bj-gone  Dajra,  pp.  179, 180. 
t  nunsa;.  History  of  South  CaroUtut,  vol.  11,  p.  408. 

{  Dosoription  of  a  Xorlh  CaroUiui  Qrdinarr.     American  Vu.'«cuto,  December^ 
IT90.  pp.  278,  «7a.  •  Smyth'fl  Tour,  vol  il,  p.  »1. 

I  Smyth's  Tour,  toI.  U,  p.  85.  ^  Ibid.  0  IbWL 
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nor  plastered.  Some  bencheft,  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  cbegt  or 
two  were  all  tLc  furniture  to  bo  eeen.  In  winter  he  might  sleep 
by  the  fire.  In  eninmer  he  lay  out  of  doors  under  a  blanket 
made  fast  to  four  Boiall  stakes  to  keep  off  flies  and  the  dew. 
Whether  he  asked  for  break'fast  or  dinner  gave  little  concern 
to  his  ho6t.  One  meal  was  like  another,  and  they  all  consisted 
of  bacon,  t^gs,  hoimny,  eoaree  bread,  and  New  England  rum. 
"When  at  last  Suffolk  was  reached,  two  roads  were  before  him. 
One  skirted  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  led  to  Norfolk.  The  other 
passed  through  SmithHeld  and  WilUamsburg  iu  Virginia, 

Williamsburg  had,  in  colonial  times,  been  the  capital  of  the 
province.  There  had  been  the  Governor's  pulace,  long  since 
reduced  to  ashee,  and  tliere  every  winter,  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses  was  sitting,  had  gathered  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
fashion  of  Virginia.  No  such  handsome  women,  no  such  assem- 
bh'es,  no  such  diimers,  no  such  liveriee,  it  was  thought,  could 
be  seen  anywhere  else  in  America.  The  rich  planters  who 
Qtcred  into  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  hear  Patrick  Henry 
k,  or  went,  on  reception-days,  to  pay  their  respectji  to  the 

'Governor,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  great  street  at  the  proper 
time  of  day,  bowing  to  the  fine  ladies  in  their  coaches,  followed 
by  slaves  in  rich  Uveries,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  every  Virgin- 

^ian,  the  most  polished  and  refined  of  gentlemen.  With  the 
PI>arturo  of  the  Government  had  gone  much  of  the  ancient 
pleudor  of  the  town.  Yet  the  place  was  gdll  an  attractiTe 
one  to  foreigners  and  travellers.  Scarce  one  of  them  failed  to 
note  in  his  fournal  that,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  the 
by-ways  were  laid  out  as  a  W,*  and  tliat  in  the  old  the  main 
Etreet  was  a  mile  long,  very  broad,  very  sandy,  and  unpaved. 
Across  one  end  of  this  street  stood  the  capitoLf  At  the  other 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  closed  the  way,  i  a  college 
tliat  boasted  of  being  among  tlie  oldest  in  America,  and 
dated  its  origin  from  the  days  when  no  such  thing  as  a 
piintiug-preBS  existed  in  Virginia.    The  faculty  at  one  time 

*  ESntgv  Xebmetmawn,  irdchc  oscb  BQden  ond  Oaten  Hcgen,  sind  la  dor 
GciUlt  dc»  Dudintahen  TV  nngelcgt.  Be!»e.  J.  D.  Sclioepf,  vol.  H,  p.  121 ;  also 
8cB|th'i  Tour.  vol.  II.  p.  19. 

f  Startb's  Tour,  rol.  iL,  p.  19.  **  Dio  gcrade  und  brtite  HBoptstrtM*  1st 
he  einer  Meile  IsBEf."    Rcim.    J.  D.  Schorpf,  vol.  it,  p.  131. 

X  Kdao.    J.  D.  Scbocpr,  tuL  il,  pp.  121,  122.    Smjtb'&  Tour,  vol  U,  p.  10. 
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numbered  six  profeesore  and  a  president.     On  the  libr 
ahelvee  three  tbonsand  volumes  were  gathering  dust      Fc 
a  hundred  yeara  divinity  and  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latii 
philosophy  and  metaphysies,  had  been  taught  to  lads  whoa 
fathers  could  not  afford  to  Bend  them  to  the  great  nniver 
ties  of  England.     Nor  was  tlie  number  of  euch   men  sma 
The  Virginia  gentlemen  were  far  from  rich.     Their  estat 
indeed  were  noble.     Their  hospitality  was  profuBe.     They 
kept  studs  and  raised  fine  horses.    They  owned  coaches  and 
chariots,  aud  tilled  their  houses  with  richly  liveried  slaves. 
But  much  of  this  splendor  was  deceptive.     As  a  community 
they  were  bankrupt  and  steeped  in  debt.   That  financial  integ- 
rity which  flourishes  best  among  merchants  and  traders  wo^i 
unknown  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Virginia.    While  the  tradei^| 
man  was  clamoring  for  the  price  of  his  goods,  while  tb^^ 
doctor  called  agaiu  and  again  for  liia  fees,  the  great  planter 
was  ready  to  bet  a  slave  at  a  horse-race,  or  squander  at  a  cock- 
fight hundreds  of  pounds  borrowed  at  high  rates  of  inter 
Tobacco  notes  made  no  inoonsidemble  part  of  the  currency 
the  State.*^    Coppers  did  not  exist    In  place  of  small  chan| 
were  silver  dollars  cut  into  qnartcrs  and  halves,!  a  land 
currency  long  known  in  Richmond  as  '^eharp-shins,"     The 
merchants  held  what  ready  money  there  was.     If  any  wen 
wanted  to  improve  a  highway,  to  build  a  school-house,  to  make 
some  repairs  on  a  country  church,  a  lottery  was  the  only  means 
by  which  the  sum  could  be  collected.    Many  of  the  parish 
churches  had  been  put  up  by  the  great  families  on  whose 
estate  they  jitood.      But   the  days  of  Episcopal  suitremacj^j 
were  gone.     The  Church  had  been  disestablished.     Tolcratioj^| 
had  been  secured.    The  clergy  hnd  fallen  into  dierepute,  tind,^' 
even  in  the  large  towns,  the  buildings  were  given  over  to  rer- 
min  and  decay.    In  sudi  as  were  kept  open,  much  of  the  an- 
cient ceremony  was  maintained.     There  were  scats  without 
eoshions,  to  which  the  poor  hurried  and  sat  down.    There  wes^^ 

*  New  TraveU  in  ibe  V.  S.  o(  America.     De  Warrille,  pp.  437,  488.  ^^ 

f  Richmond  in  nj>p;oiic  Dayn,  pp.  313,  214.  "Thu  ocaivity  of  small  money 
Bubjcetothc  people  to  great  inconveniences  and  liaa  given  rise  to  a  pcrnicioaB 
IiAbit  of  cutting  pieces  of  tilvcr  coin  iato  bakes  and  quart«ra."  New  Travels 
the  U.  S.  of  Amcricft.    Do  Warnllc,  pp.  488,  489,  Londoa  Edition,  119%. 
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high  box-pewa,  to  which  the  great  ladies  and  their  families 

graTely  walked,  followed  by  slaves,  who  lx»re  tlie  prayer-books 

and  shut  the  pew-doora  with  a  bang.     The  bans  were  etill 

cried.    The  minister  etill  diuibed  to  the  lofty  pulpit  by  a 

spiral  stair.     On  the  walls  were  hanging  pews ;  and  tabluts  of 

stone  sacred  to  tlio  memory  of  the  dead  who  slept  without. 

J>i«ting«ished  parisliionera  were  etill  put  to  rest  in  the  vault 

under  the  communion-table  or  the  broad  aisle.     The  congre- 

ion  was  still  sonunoned  by  the  \>e\\  that  hnng  from  the 

chee  of  some  sturdy  tree  near  the  church-door.*     Sendee 

ended,  the  old  men  disoussod  the  la^t  election,  or  the  last  hunt 

The  young  men,  hat  in  baud,  escorted  tlie  women  to  the 

coaches,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  rode  home  after  them  to 

partake  of  a  heavy  dinner,  and,  perchance,  go  under  the  table 

in  a  drunken  Bleep. 

^        The  daily  life  of  such  men  waa  a  strange  mixture  of  activ- 

^u^  Aod  sloth.    When  they  were  not  scouring  the  eountiy  in 

^^^hch  of  a  fox,  wheu  they  were  not  riding  twenty  miles  to  a 

^^TOc-fight  or  a  barbecue,  they  seem  to  have  indulged  in  all 

the  idleness  of  an  Eastern  pasha.     Travellers  from  a  colder 

■  cUmato  wore  amazed  to  see  a  man  in  the  best  of  hcaltli  rise  at 

P  nine,  brealcfast  at  ten,  and  then  Ho  down  on  the  coolest  pallet 

tin  tliB  house  to  drink  toddy,  bombo,  or  sangaree,  while  a  couple 
of  slaves  fanned  him  and  kept  off  the  Hies.  At  two  he  ate  lua 
dinner;  supper  he  rurely  touched.  At  ten  he  went  to  bed-f 
Nor  did  men  of  a  lower  rank  act  any  bettor.  Their  man- 
W!rB,  indeed,  were  coarser;  their  education  waB  poorer;  their 
plantations  were  smaller ;  their  pedigreoa  could  not  be  traced 
Me  even  to  the  third  son  of  an  English  baron.  Yet  they 
^'^  u  idle  and  hospitable,  indulged  in  the  same  exoeeees, 
*wi  took  part  in  the  same  sports  as  the  great  proprietors,  who 
■rocled  to  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt,  ISeneuth 
1*^,  and  far  beneath  them,  were  the  poor  whites-  Made  up 
*"  gTfjat  part  of  indentured  servants  whose  time  had  run  out, 
"ley  ircre  the  most  lazy,  tlie  most  idle,  the  most  shif  tleee,  the 

'Trtwla  of  Four  Yeari  aodabal/  in  the  U.S. of  Ameriai.  John  DaTia.p.  SOa. 
^  For  1  iJc«cri{itiaD  of  the  Vtte  at  b  Vtri*li)U  iiUoter  of  that  t\%y,  sfo  Smyth's 
"•"■•tc,  *ol,  I,  pp.  41,  42,  am]  Biiruaby'ff  Trttvcb,  p.  100,  Ajiburcy'a  TriTcb 
'^«»«gli  the  Interior  Part*  of  America,  vol.  U,  pp.  293,  294. 
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moet  worthless  of  men.  Tbeir  huts  were  scarce  better  than 
negro  cahina.  The  chimneys  were  of  logs  with  the  chinks 
ehitfed  with  clay ;  the  waJls  had  no  plaster ;  the  windows  had 
no  glass  ;  tlie  furniture  was  such  as  tliej  had  themselves  made. 
Their  grain  was  thrashed  by  driving  horsee  over  it  in  the  open 
field.  Wlien  they  gn>uiid  it  they  used  a  rude  pestle  and  mor- 
tar, or,  placed  in  the  hollow  of  one  stone,  they  beat  it  with  an- 
other. Work  of  every  kind  they  abhorred.  Some  among 
them  might,  with  proper  enconragemcnt,  have  become  artasana 
and  mcchauiea.  Ko  class  of  laborers  was  more  needed.  Be- 
yond the  limita  of  the  great  towns  or  the  seaboard  vUlagee,  a 
carpenter  or  a  smith,  a  mason  or  a  wheelwright,  was  seldom  to 
be  seen.  Now  and  then  some  half-etarved  mechanic  would 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  wandering  from  plantation  to 
plantation  repairing  harpeichords,  mending  clocks,  or  perform- 
ing such  aervicea  u^  were  beyond  the  skill  of  the  slaves.  But 
for  these  men  the  poor  whites  felt  contempt.  Their  days  were 
passed  in  lounging  about  the  taverns,  quarrelling  and  gam- 
blings and  creating  disturbances  at  elections. 

The  fights  and  brawls  which  took  place  at  such  times  in 
Virginia  were  worthy  of  an  Irish  fair.  Tlie  manner  of  con- 
ducting elections  throughout  the  entire  South  was  bad.  A 
southern  representative  well  described  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  *'  a  nursery  of  mischief."  *  In  place  of  bringing  men 
together  in  small  bodies,  the  elcctore  of  an  entire  county  were 
gathered  at  one  court-house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff 
were  polled.  Tlie  rival  candidates  would  appear  with  bands 
of  followers,  and  whichever  was  the  stronger  would  drive  the 
other  away.  Such  a  scene  was  described  to  the  Ilouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  committee  on  a  contested  election,  and  was 
declared  by  the  southern  members  of  the  Ilouse  to  be  quite 
common.  The  place  was  Montgomery  Court-House,  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  occasiou  was  the  choosing  of  a  representative  to 
Oongresa.  One  of  the  contestants  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  brother  who,  in  command  of  sixty  or  seventy  Federal  troope, 
was  camped  near  by.  On  the  morning  of  election-day  the 
soldiers  were  paraded,  marched  to  town,  led  thrice  around 
the  court-house,  drawn  up  before  the  door,  and  polled  for  tlie 
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brotlior  of  their  chief.  They  then  tUreatonod  to  beat  any 
one  who  wishod  to  vote  agajnst  their  man,  knocked  down  a 
drunken  magistrate,  mounted  ^ord  at  the  court-house  dtior, 
and  stopped  the  voting  till  tlie  couutrymeu  stout'd  tliciu  buck  to 
camp.  The  committee,  shocked  at  such  proceedings,  reported 
that  the  sitting  member  should  lose  his  seat ;  bnt  the  southern 
representatives  supported  him.  One  who  came  from  MaryUuid 
declared  that  he  never  knew  of  an  election  in  the  southeni 
States  where  so  little  miscliief  was  done.  He  could  name 
one  at  which  a  chancellor  of  a  court  of  justice  bred  a  riot 
in  his  own  court  to  help  bis  own  party.  Much  had  been 
said  about  a  man  coming  to  Montgomery  Conrt-IIouse  with 
a  club  imder  his  coat*  That  was  nothing.  At  Ids  own  elec* 
tion  five  hundred  of  lus  coustitucnta  hod  clubs  under  their 
Goata.  If  such  a  matt4?r  were  to  unseat  a  member,  the  House 
had  better  beg^n  by  unseating  liirii.  TTow  were  elections  con- 
ducted in  tho  South?  A  man  of  influenco  came  to  the  pollB 
,  the  head  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  of  his  friends,  and,  natu- 
Ily,  would  not  suffer  any  one  of  the  other  party  to  give  a  vote 
if  he  could  help  it  The  custom  might  be  a  bad  one ;  yet  it  waa 
tho  custom.  A  gentleman  from  South  Canilina  affected  to  be 
much  surprised  at  this;  but  was  promptly  reminded  that  at 
hi8  own  election  a  riot  had  occurred,  that  it  had  occurred  in 
a  church,  and  that  a  magistrate  began  it  by  knocking  down  a 
voter  and  dragging  him  into  the  road.  The  speaker  who  made 
this  Btatemont  declared  he  was  present  and  saw  tlie  affray,* 

Beneath  the  poor  whites  were  tho  negro  skves.  If  the 
infamy  of  holding  skvea  belongs  to  the  South,  the  greater  in- 
ftmy  of  supplying  slaves  must  be  shared  by  England  and  the 
Korth.  While  tlie  States  were  yet  colonies,  to  buy  negroes 
and  sell  them  into  slavery  had  become  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  New  England  towns.  Scarce  a  year 
passed  by  bnt  nnml>er8  of  slavers  went  out  from  JBoston, 
from  Medford,  from  Salem,  from'  Providence,  from  New- 
port, from  Bristttl,  in  Rhode  Island.  The  trade  was  of  a 
threefold  kind.  Molasses  brought  from  Jamaica  was  turned 
to  nim ;  the  rum  dispatched  to  Africa  bought  negroes ;  the 
negniefi,  carried  to  Jamaica  or  the  Routhcm  ports  were  ex- 
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changed  for  molasees,  which  in  turn,  token  back  to  l^cw  Eng^ 
land,  was  quickly  made  into  rooL^     The  ehipe  were  light 
of  draught  and  built  for  epee^l.     The  captain  and  the  crew  ^^ 
were  men  httle  troubled  with  scruples  toucbing  the  work  they  S| 
had  to  do.    Onoe  oft  the  coast  of  Mozambique  or  Guinea,  the 
.cargo  was  rapidly  made  up.     If  a  band  of  blacks,  moved  by 
'curioeity,  came  round  the  vessel  iu  a  skiil,  they  were  sure  to  be 
Inred  on  board,  ironed,  and  hurried  into  tlie  hold.     If  a  boat*8 
crew  went  on  shore,  they  came  back  draining  s^^me  wretched 
man  between  them.    For  mm  the  native  princes  gladly  sold  tho  ^i 
prisoners  that  their  subjects  made  in  war.     When  every  avail-  ^M 
able  inch  of  space  in  the  hold  had  been  filled,  the  slaver  turned  ^* 
westward  and  made  for  some  sonthcm  port.     The  coast-line 
had  scarcely  disappeared  from  view  when  the  hatches  were 
taken  off  and  the  terrors  of  the  voyage  began.     Every  fine 
day  at  sunrise  the  slaves  were  driven  on  deck.    Such  as  were 
noisy  had  the  thumbscrews  put  on.    Such  as  were  hard  to 
mimagc  were  chained  in  pairs  by  the  anus,  or  the  ankles,  or 
the  necks.    At  the  first  signs  of  Insurrection  tho  leaders  were . 
sliot  down  and  cast  into  the  sea.    Their  food  was  salt  pork  J 
and  beans.     Their  sole  exercise  was  dancing  and  capering 
about  the  deck.     This  they  were  made  to  do.     If  any  refused, 
the  cat-o'-niiie- tails  or  tlie  ropers  eud  was  vigorously  applied. 
When  the  sun  set,  the  whole  band  went  below.    There  the  space 

*  Tbc  trtnucdooB  of  one  sltror  rnaj  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  tho«e  of  many 
others.     The  cargp  of  the  Cbsot,  out-bound,  was :  82  barrelfl,  6  bogshemda,  and 
0  tiercna  of  New  Riig1an<]  ruin ;  8S  barrels  of  beat  Jamaica  ppirEts ;  33  barrelB  of  j 
Barlwdoca  rum  ;  25  paire  of  plotola;  2  cntikii  of  muskci-balU ;  1  obest  of  haad-' 
anna ;  20  cutUuaes.    The  retiim  cargo  was  :  "  Iq  tbc  hold  on  board  of  the  scow 
Caisar,  1S3  adult  elares  and  2  chil'lreii.*'    Broolu'a  Ubtory  of  Modford,  pp.  486,  j 
437.     The  books  of  another  give  a  more  dotoilwl  account : 


Dr.    TBI  H«nvD9  or  inhamboe. 


FEB  OOSTKA. 


cv. 


inu  Okb. 

A|>t-D  81  To  t  hogitlicftd  of  rum...  110 

iibj  I.  "  rum 180 

"   2.  "  1  hogabcad  nnn 105 

"   7.  "  "  " lae 

"   ft.  "  each  In  gold 0  oz.  2 

"   5.  "       "        "  ..2  02.1 
*   S.  "2ilox.ofsno<r.l  OL  S 


niu.  Qait. 

April  22.  Bjr  1  trocQAti  bIavo 110 

May  1.  "  1  prime  woman  alavc.  180 
"3.  "  1  boy  alave.  4  ft.  1  in.  lOfi 
"  7.  "  "  "  4  ft.  8  in.  106 
"  8.  "  1  prime  man  ulare.  &  os.  S 
■*  ft.  "  1  old  man  for  a 
Lin(ri«tcT 
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Hiitor7  of  lledIor4,  pp.  4S6,  4S7. 
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ragned  each  to  lie  down  in  was  six  feet  by  sixteen  inohea. 
The  bore  boards  were  their  beds.    To  make  theio  lie  close,  the 
lash  was  used.     For  one  to  turn  from  his  right  side  to  bis  left 
was  impossible,  unless  the  long  line  of  cramped  and  stiffened 
au&rors  turned  with  liim.*    But  the  nuflery  of  a  night  was 
88  nothing  to  the  misery  of  a  stormy  day.     Then  the  liatches 
were  fastened  down,  tarpanliiifl  were  drawn  over  the  grat- 
ings, and  venti!»tiou  ceaned ;  the  air  grew  thitlc  and  stitHng; 
the  floor  became  wot  with  perspiration;   the  groaning  and 
.      panting  of  the  pent-up  negroes  could  be  heard  on  deck  ;  their 
H  mouths  became  parched,  their  tongues  swollen.    AVlien  the 
Hfitonn  was  over,  the  hatches  opened  and  the  tarpaulin  drawn 
B-away,  the  air  that  would  come  from  the  hold  was  like  that 
from  an  oven.     The  hanliest  in  the  crew  could  not  inhale  it 
without  growing  fwnt.     The  stench  was  terrible.     It  was  not 
uncommon  for  as  many  aa  five  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  up  and 
flung  over  the  fihip's  side.     On  a  slaver  making  the  middle 
paasage  a  mortality  of  thirty  per  cent  was  not  rare.    Aa  the 

Ivoynge  drew  to  a  close  the  trejitment  of  the  alavea  iruproyed. 
The  sick  were  eared  for ;  thoBo  in  chains  were  set  free  ;  whip- 
*  Tbe  trraDgetneot  of  the  negroci  la  «  flUrfr^hip  ig  U^iutratcd  bjr  r  folding 
eotia  Anicricau  Musoum,  Uajr,  17S9.  The  cut  iru  prepared  «c  tbo  expense  of 
the  PtiU&dicliihui  Society  for  Pi-omoting  tlic  Abolition  of  Slavery,  am)  in  a  copj  nf 
«  pl»t«  accoitipanyiiig  tbo  i-eport  uf  a  oomntiltee  who  bireittigated  ihc  fl1are*lrailu 
of  Pljniottih,  '  iglanil.  The  plate  is  rnrnly  foaml  in  Buch  copied  of  the  Museum 
u  eta  aor  bo  purcliased,  bjt  i<t  oommoD  In  tbe  ontiflavcry  documents  of  a  later 
Atj.  B/  tbo  Plrmimlb  Pauiiihlet  we  are  a&surcd  that  "  In  the  men's  apartmiint 
the  *paoc  allotted  to  cnch  Is  «ix  feet  lo  length  by  Elxlcen  Inches  in  broadtb. 
The  boys  are  each  allowed  Ato  feet  by  fourteen  Inched,  the  women  flrc  feet 
ten  inchnt  hy  sixtwm  Inchon,  atnl  the  (jirls  four  foot  by  one  foot  each."  Many 
facts  rcgardin;;  the  lerrurB  of  the  shirc-v^hipB  are  glren  in  ^The  Substance  of  the 
l*idcnce  of  ;^ndry  rcreona  on  the  Slave-Trade.  Collected  In  tlw  ooureo  of  a 
TwTBude  in  the  Autumn  of  1788."    LouJon. 

Tlie  PlyrnoDth  FamphU't  describes  tbe  maimer  of  packing  away  the  Hlaveii  on 
%r(ei*l  whkih  earriod  hix  hundred  and  nine  of  them.  "  Platforms,  or  wide  shelves, 
*cn  erected  between  the  decks,  extending  so  far  from  tbe  side  toward  tbe  mid- 
■Utot  ihe  reMel  u  to  be  cnpnble  of  contalnlDg  four  additional  rows  of  staves, 
^ehtehtncins  the  perpendicular  holj;ht  between  each  tier  was,  after  allowing 
(wfluj  beams  and  platfomw,  mliiced  to  ten  feet  six  Inches,  so  that  they  conid 
*Wf»«rii  itt  an  ereet  pnature;  bcsMes  which,  In  the  men's  apartment,  Instead 
"f  ttm  ttiiin.  fire  were  sl«iwed  by  puLtiug  tliu  licad  of  one  between  the  thighs  of 
**>diCT."  For  lotteni  of  in!*truction  to  capUtoA  of  shiTers,  aee  Felt'B  History 
^^l«ta,  Tol.  il.  pp.  'i$0,  2tK).    Brooks's  IDfltoi7  of  Hedford,  pp.  430,  437. 
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ping  was  given  more  sparingly.  Indeed,  when  the  negroes 
stood  forth  on  the  auction-block  for  inspection  and  for  eale, 
every  trace  of  the  irons  and  the  hish  had  been  carefully  re- 
moved from  their  bodies.  From  the  anction-«tand  they  were 
carried  to  the  plantations,  where,  among  negroea  not  much  more 
civilized  than  themfielvee,  they  learned  to  Bpeak  a  dialect 
passed  for  English,  and  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  a  field-hand. 

Uudor  the  kindest  of  masters  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  most  pitiable.  Those  whose  lot  it  was  to  give  suck 
the  children,  to  fan  the  master,  to  wait  at  the  table,  to  ride 
before  the  etick-back  ^g,  or  follow  the  cumbrous  coach  when 
the  mistress  went  forth  to  ride,  enjoyed,  perhajts,  the  largeet 
share  of  ease  and  comfort.  Sometimes  a  negro  of  marked  in- 
telligence M*ould  be  suffered  to  become  a  blacksmith  or  a  mason, 
or  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  village  to  sweep  chimneys  or  sell 
fruit ;  but  the  great  body  of  slaves  were  still  as  barbarous  as  the 
blacks  who  ran  wild  on  the  Gambia  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Congo.  They  were  still  as  ignorant,  as  superstitious,  as 
devoted  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  as  their  most  remote 
ancestors.  Spirits  and  ghosts,  witches  and  devils,  were  to  them 
as  much  realities  as  the  men  they  spoke  with  or  the  wind  they 
felt  blow.  The"  moon  inspired  them  with  peculiar  awe;  the 
darkness  filled  them  with  dread ;  nor  would  the  boldest  among 
them  willingly  go  through  a  wood  after  simdown  without  a 
hare's  foot  in  his  hand.  Of  charms  and  evil  eyes  they  lived  in 
never-ending  fear.  Bright  colors,  gay  clothes,  glittering  ob- 
jects, were  their  delight.  Of  music  and  the  dance  they  were 
passionately  fond.  With  fragments  of  a  sheep's  rib,  with  a 
cow's  jaw  and  a  piece  of  iron,  with  an  old  kettle  and  a  bit  of 
wood,  with  a  hollow  gourd  and  a  few  horse-hairs,  they  would 
fabricate  instruments  of  music  and  play  the  most  plaintive  airs. 

Against  the  plottings  of  such  men  as  these  their  masters 
defended  themselves  by  brutal  laws.  Laslics  were  prescribed 
for  every  black  who  kept  a  dog,  who  o\Mied  a  gun,  who  had 
a  "periagua,"  who  hired  a  horse,  who  went  to  a  merrymaltin^ 
who  attended  a  funeral,  who  rode  along  the  highway,  wh< 
bought,  or  sold,  or  traded  without  his  owner's  consent.*   Slaves' 

*  Virgint*  Laws,  1792.  clinp.  41,  g  8.    South  C«rolinii  StatuteB  ut  Lnrgo,  toI._ 
7,  p.  404,  §  18.    Georgia  Uwi,  1770,  AM  Ko.  304,  g  IS. 
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were  forbidden  to  learn  to  write  *  or  r^d  writing,  to  ^ve  evi- 
dence against  a  wliite  toan,f  to  trarel  in  handH  of  more  than 
seven  unless  a  white  man  wont  with  thoni,  J  or  to  qnit  the  plan- 
tation without  leave.  Should  they  do  so,  the  firet  freeman  they 
fell  in  with  might  give  them  twenty  hushes  on  the  hare  back.* 
If  one  returned  a  blow,  it  became  lawful  to  kill  him.  (  For 
wandering  about  at  night  or  riding  horseB  without  peruiission, 
the  punishment  waa  whipping,  cropping,  or  branding  on  the 
cheek>  Wben  Mb  crime  was  murder  or  house-burning,  the 
jnstices  mighty  if  it  seemed  best,  command  hin  right  hand  to  be 
cnt  oflfj  hie  head  to  be  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  body  quar- 
tered, and  the  pieces  himg  up  to  public  view.  ^  Nest  to  mur- 
der, the  worst  offence  a  slave  could  commit  waa  to  run  away. 
Then  the  Legislature  could  outlaw  him,  and  any  free  white  that 
met  him  might  kill  him  at  sight.  J  To  steal  a  negro  was  felony. 
To  take  his  life  while  punishing  him  waa  not.  Indeed,  if  a 
planter  provided  coarse  food,  coarse  clothes,  and  a  rude  ehelter 
for  hia  alavea ;  if  he  did  not  work  them  more  tlian  fifteen  hours 
,  of  twenty-four  in  summer,  nor  more  than  fourteen  in  win- 
tf  and  gave  them  every  Sabbath  to  themselves,  he  did  quite  as 
madi  for  their  comfort  as  the  law  required  he  should.  Before 
tbo  Uw  a  slave  was  a  chattel ;  could  be  bought  or  sold,  leased  or 
loaned,  mortgaged,  bequeathed  by  will,  or  seized  by  the  sheriff 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  Property  he  could  neither  hold  nor 
acqniro.  If  the  State  gave  him  land  for  his  services  in  the 
wmr,  the  court  bestowed  it  all  upon  tbe  master.     If  he  went 


,  *  Geonpa  I*iiw8,  1770,  Act  No.  201,  g  39.    Sauth  Cirotina  Statutes  at  Lorge^ 

f  IfArrUad  Laws  1717,  chap.  13,  §§  2  and  3.    (\1W)  Cox  «.  Dore,  I  MortiD 
QC.  Car.)  R^pt*-.,  43.    (18'Jl)  White  v.  Uelmcg,  1  M'CorJ  (S.  Cor.)  Rcpta.,  -430. 

t  OeoivU  Lawa,  1770,  Act  Xo.  SOI,  %  8d.    South  CaroUoa  Sututcs  nt  Larg«, 
na.  7.  p.  418,5  «• 
I*  Soittii  Carolina  StattTt4i«  at  I.iirge,  vol  7,  p.  898,  g  8.    Georgia  Laws,  1770, 

:Sn.  2'M.  t'  118.     Set- also  §6. 

iix^lioa  Statutes  at  Lor^o,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  §  6.    OeotgU  Laws,  1770, 
Aci  .  .   .1. 

AUaryUnd  Lam,  17A1,  chap.  U,  %  S.     The  letter  R  irna  brRntlttl  on  the 
Aenk.     See  aUo  Uim  i75-*-'fl7-'tJ2-'Cl&-'7S-'SO-'(i7-'9.W38. 

0  UarjrIaDd  Lawa,  1729,  chap.  4. 

X  Qa/ward'a  Maonal«  pp.  021,  023.     la  1792  tho  ouUawry  of  slarea  was  ex- 
jnmgod  from  tlie  Virgiala  oodo. 
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forth  and  labored  for  a  price,  even  with  his  owiier*8  leave,  the 
money  t^aa  not  his.  Nothing  could  be  left  a  slave  bjr  wilL  He 
could  not  call  his  life  Ids  own.  To  rtriko  out  his  eye  in  the 
heat  of  pasaion,  to  cut  out  hi^  tongue,  to  maim  him,  to  cru- 
elly scald  him,  or  deprive  him  of  a  member  or  a  limb,  was, 
indeed,  an  offence.  Knt  the  eole  pumohmeut  was  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  currency.  To  kill  him  outright  cost  the  owner 
but  a  little  more,  'VTiihin  theee  limits  it  was  lawful  to  load 
him  with  irons,  to  confine  him  for  any  Umgth  of  time  in  a  cell, 
and  to  beat  him  and  whip  him  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams ^j 
from  the  wounds  and  he  grew  too  weak  to  stand.  Old  advei^^^ 
tiaements  arc  still  extant  in  which  runaway  blocks  nre  described  ^^ 
by  the  scars  left  upon  their  bodies  by  the  laaL*  When  such 
lashings  were  not  prescribed  by  the  court,  they  were  com- 
monly given  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  or  inflicted  by  the 
owner  of  the  negro  himself.  In  the  great  cities  ^^■G^e  often  to 
be  found  men  who&e  business  it  vfas  to  flog  slaves.  Such  an 
one  long  lived  in  Charleston,  and,  when  the  beating  was  not 
done  by  contract,  charged  a  shilling  for  each  one  whipped.^ 

^Vliile  such  scenes  took  pLice  in  the  South,  abolition  began 
in  the  North.  Of  all  the  societies  for  promoting  the  abolition  mI 
of  slavery  tlie  world  has  seen,  the  oldest  was  tliat  of  Pcnnsyl-^^ 
vaaia.  Fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony  tibe 
yearly  meeting  sent  a  minute  to  the  Society  of  Friends. ;(  Each 
member  was  advised  not  to  buy  any  more  negroes,  and  to  be 
very  heedful  uf  the  moral  and  religious  traiuiug  of  those  he 
had.  But  it  was  not  till  1743  that  tlie  matter  wn.s  seriously 
taken  up.  Then  an  annual  query  was  started  to  find  out  how 
many  members  had  really  ceased  to  buy  or  bring  in  slaves. 
Many  had  done  so.  More  had  not.  For  fifteen  years  the 
Meeting  waited  patiently,  and  then  began  to  pmiish  all  who 
diaobeyed.  Slave-buyers  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  Meet- 
ings of  Discipline,  to  take  part  in  the  Society's  affairs,  or  to 
give  one  penny  toward  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the 
poor.  When  the  war  opened,  every  one  owning  a  slave  over 
lawful  age  was  about  to  be  ca^t  out.     Meanwhile,  so  many  had 

*  North  Carolla&  G&zett«,  Norcmbcr  7, 179S,  and  aUo  January  2,  1706.  ^H 

f  Trarel*  of  Four  Yoan,  ota    John  Darls,  p.  90.     RochcfoQcauld.    TraTcIa,  ^^ 

tic,  ToL  i,  p.  CCS.        X  ^  pi^test  against  slavery  vaa  made  at  Germantown  in  lOSti. 
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obeyed  that,  in  1775,  there  were,  in  the  colony  of  Ponneyl- 
rania,  thousands  of  freed  negro  slaves.  Bat,  to  seiae  upon 
these,  nm  them  off  and  sell  them  again  into  Rlnvery,  Eoon  be- 
tme  BO  common  a  crime  that  a  few  men  of  heart  determined 
it  should  stop.  A  score  of  gentlemen,  therefore,  gathered, 
five  days  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  the  old  Sun  Tavern 
ftt  Philadelphia,  There  they  framed  a  constitution,  and  or- 
2ed  a  body  which  tliey  named  "  The  Society  for  the  Relief 
'  of  Free  'SegnyeB  nnlawfnlly  held  in  Bondage."  Four  meet- 
ings were  held.  Ere  a  fifth  came,  the  war  opened,  and,  dur- 
ing nine  years,  the  society  did  nothing.  At  last,  in  17S4,  the 
memb^^rs  once  more  assembled,  and  bffgan  a  long  career  of  ac- 
tivity and  use.  The  cause  of  the  negro  for  a  time  was  popular. 
The  Methodists  took  it  up  and  bade  every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  the  law  would  permit,  emancipate  his  slaves  %^ith:n 
a  twelvemonth.  Before  a  decade  had  gone  by,  abolition  so- 
cieties sprang  up  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  in  New 
tjersey,  at  ^ew  York,  at  Baltimore,  in  Virginia,  at  "Wash- 
on,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  on  Maryland's  eiwtem  shore. 
One  State  became  free ;  *  three  others  provided  for  a  gradual 
alition.t  two  more  revised  tbeir  emancipation  statutes,  if  and 
:>Dgrcss  passed  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  forbade  slavery 
ever  existing  in  the  territory  of  tlie  United  Stat^js  northwest 
the  river  Ohio.  In  MassnchuBctta  no  act  of  abolition  was 
Brer  passed.  Wlien  the  revohition  ended  it  became  tlie  fashion 
to  coiiHdur  slavery  as  at  an  end,  and,  for  the  time  and  the  man- 
•  of  its  extinction,  to  point  to  the  State  Constitution  of  1780 
A  phraae  in  the  first  article  of  tlie  Ueclaration  of  Rights. 
"  All  men,**  says  that  instrument,  "  are  bom  free  and  equal," 
LT"  norts  afterward?  declarer]  meant  abolition.  The  people 

fei  -  -  believe  it,  and  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  and 
owning  slaves  passed  slowly  away,  like  the  custom  of  purchasing 
le  time  of  redamptionersj  or  binding  young  lads  Ut  a  trade.** 
Pho  same  year  that  the  northwestern  territory  became  free 
•oil  the  Pennsylvania  Society  took  a  new  name,  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Coustitncional  Convention  on  tlic  snbject  of  the 

*  Stw  Baoipsblre. 
f  FlmuylTtnU,  Rhode  Island,  CooavcticnL        )  Tirgiult  nnd  Mai^IuuI. 

*  8w  ttotm  on  Uw  QuWry  of  Slftvery  In  UafisacJiudetU.    Q.  Q.  Kovre. 
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»lave-trade,  begged  the  printers  at  Philadelphia  not  to  adver- 
tiae  the  sale  of  negro  skvos,  and  chose  Benjamin  Franklin  its 
prcfiidcnt.  From  it,  too,  came  one  of  the  memorials  wliich,  i^^ 
Uarch,  1790,  excited  eontheru  congrefismen  and  led  to  tlii^f 
first  reeolutionfl  of  the  House  of  IteppesentativeB  on  shivery 
and  the  filave^trade.  The  wish  of  the  society  was  defeated. 
Cut,  toward  the  close  of  1791,  the  matter  was  once  more  uj^god 
OD  the  attention  of  the  House. 

When  the  year  1791  opened,  the  country  Iiad  become  oni 
of  peace  and  plenty.     Some  mumiurs  of  discont^jnt,  indeed,' 
were  heard.    Bnt  the  gnunblers  were,  most  happily,  confined 
to  the  States  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  river.     In 
the  North  and  in  the  East  the  measures  of  Govenunent  were 
highly  popular.     In  that  section  m<J6t  of  the  domestic  debt  waB 
owned-    There  the  war  liad  broken  out.     There  most  pf  Hie 
battles  had  been  fought.     There  tlie  greater  part  of  the  anny 
had  been  maintained,  and  there,  as  a  conaequence,  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  merchanta  had  come  into 
poeaesflion  of  certilicates  and  final  settlements.     Tliese  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Hamilton  liad  turned  into  intereat-bearin, 
stock.    In  a  moment,  men  who  had  come  to  look  upon  tlici 
losses  in  the  good  cause  as  the  price  of  liberty  fo\md  thei 
selves  in  the  possession  of  annual  sums,  which,  though  sm; 
paid  their  taxes,  and  enabled  tliem  to  buy  some  new  impl 
mentfl  for  their  workshops  or  their  farma.    In  their  good  hum* 
over  the  lucky  torn  their  afEairs  had  taken,  poUtice  were  for- 
gotten,* a  rage  for  speculation  sprang  up,  and  the  buying  an 
selling  of  Government  scrip  went  briskly  ou.     Jhe  Fuuiliu 
bill  was  passed  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1790.  ^  Yet,  whi 
the  tenth  of  December  was  come,  fifteen  hundred  thoueatu 
dollars  of  the  debt  had  been  put  into  the  funds  in  the  Stat^l 
of  Massachusetts  alone.    Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
February,  1701,  the  simi  had  gone  up  to  two  millioiis  and  a  half-f 
Indeed,  it  was  noticed  with  8uq)rifie  that  in  a  single  week  no 
less  than  four  expresses  **  had  passed  and  repajwed  with  Pej 
aian  swiftness  "  between  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

•  FiBher  Aid«  to  Dn-iRht,  April  20,  1791. 

f  Now  York  Jotinml,  Fobrunry  7,  1791. 

X  New  York  Joamftl  uid  Patriotic  RegUter,  Jftauary  21,  ItSL 
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The  effect  of  this  activity  waa  soon  apparent    Men  who 
Jliad  been  wise  enough  to  keep  their  certiiicatee  and  eettlementa 
locked  np  in  defika  and  presset*,  bronght  them  ont,  exchanged 
them  for  ehares  of  the  stock,  turned  spectilators,  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  funds,  and,  in  their  eagemeBS  to  know  what 
prices  the  eharos  pold  for  at  distant  cities,  cureed  the  weather 
whan  the  rains  delayed  the  posts.     I>oUarB  and  joes  that  had 
for  yean  been  lying  idle  under  floors  and  behind  old  chimneys 
I  were  thns  thrown  into  circnlation.     Money  grew  eaHier  and 
I  euier  every  day.     In  a  little  while  even  the  poorest  laborer  in 
die  ditches  was  enabled  to  gradfy  his  taste  for  speculation  by 
venturing  a  few  shillingB  in  a  part  ticket  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dred lotteries  for  the  building  of  schools,  for  the  erection  of 
'  Inidgee  and  docks,  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  roads,  for  the 
I  establishment  of   foundries  and  glass-works.     Many  of  the 
*lncky  inveetore  acquired  fortnnes  in  a  few  weeks  wlUch  a  life 
of  industrious  toil  would  never  have  given  them.*     Tliis  em- 
boldened others,  and  eiieh  nuinlwrs  of  small  farmers  and  trades- 
men nvvie  haste  to  expend  their  savings  in  lotteries  that  Con- 
necticut and  Xew  Hampshire  forbaiie  the  sale,  within  their 
bfjunds,  of  tickets  iesued  in  other  States.    The  people,  it  was 
feared,  woidd  be  atripjjed  of  ready  money.    A  bill  to  do  a  like 
thing  in  Pennsylvania  provoked  a  long  debate.    Supporters  of 
the  meoBUre  declared  the  lottery  system  was  fast  mining  the 
pn*perity  of  the  State.     Fanners  and  artisans,  tradesmen  and 
luepchants,  were  neglecting  their  business  to  watch  the  draw- 
iop  of  innumerable  wheeK     Great  enms  of  money  werta  leav- 
M»gtl»e  State  for  which  nothing  came  back  in  return.     This 
■'fw  Irat  one  phase  of  tho  s|}eon]atiTe  mania  that  had  over- 
^^ead  the  whole  land.    Every  day  quantities  of  stock  were 
ptrt  Qp  at  auction,  sold  on  credit,  bought  by  men  not  worth  a 
■^"1  part  t)f  the  face  value  of  the  paper  purchased,  and,  at  the 
*^"Wion  of  tlie  time  of  credit,  the  difference  between  the 
^"^  ''len  and  on  the  day  of  purchase  was  either  paid  or  re- 
(jy  the  buyer.    This  was  a  blow  to  every  kind  of  iudus- 
Tlie  New  Jersey  Manufacturing  Company  was  another 


tfv. 


"  ^^^l  tlMtuttiu)  HT«n  htindred  and  fiftr  dollnrs  bare  been  depodted  id  tbn 
Uten»  Bault  to  hv  [uud  to  tlie  bearer  of  the  ticket  No.  0052."    American 


^Ij  WrertiMu-,  May  11,  1791. 
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illuairation  of  what  llio  mauia  for  speculadon  could  do.  That 
companj  had  been  vested  with  almost  legislative  power.  The 
workmca  it  employed  wore  to  pay  uo  tuxea  and  be  cxem 
from  duty  in  the  ntiUtia.  The  company  were  to  pay  no  taxi 
and  raise  by  lottery  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year.  Cou]d 
honest  mtmid'acturer  complete  with  Huch  a  niouoj>olyif  Wouli 
it  not  break  down  wages,  and,  with  its  assured  income  of  te: 
thousand  dollars  and  no  rates  to  pay,  drive  every  rival  fro 
the  iield  i  Tliis  Bpirit  could  not  be  deetroyed.  It  tuight  bo' 
checked,  and  to  stop  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets  of  other  Stai 
WHS  a  good  place  to  begin.*  In  Massachusetts  the  Govern* 
urged  the  General  Court  to  abolish  all  such  means  of  ra 
ing  public  mouey.  They  drew  away  men  from  indns 
and  acted,  he  said,  as  an  unjust  tax,  for  the  poor  went  in' 
them  most  largely.f  The  Governor  was  right.  Men  who  had 
once  been  content  to  shoe  horses  and  to  i^end  chairs  quit  the 
anvil  and  the  bench,  and,  In  open  violation  of  the  law,  con- 
ducted private  wheels  of  their  own.  ^  Every  kind  of  public 
iinpixtvCment  was  supported  by  a  lottery ;  and  such  a  rage  for 
building  court-houses,  laying  out  roads,  digging  canals,  mend- 
ing river-banks,  as  seized  upon  the  country  in  1791  and  179S^B| 
was  not  seen  again  for  forty  years.  ^^ 

Business  like^vise  began  to  revive.     The  packets  were  too 
few  to  carry  the  bales  and  hogsheads  of  freight  that  were  piledHJ 
at  the  wharves.    The  roads  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  long  traina^^ 
of  ox-carts  and  farm-wagons  that  passed  over  them  laden  with, 
produce.    The  postmasters  were  overwhelmed  by  the  hundrec 
of  letters  that  poured  in  upon  them  every  week.    Never  had  ' 
riders  Iwtween  the  great  cities  made  their  trips  in  shorter 


•  Ara^eui  Daily  AdrcTtiscr,  Jantiary  4,  6,  and  7,  1782. 

f  Sew  York  Journal,  Juno  8,  1701.  Seven  monthB  Ut«r  tbe  lamc  ptpcr  oon. 
tidned,  In  the  oolumn  of  domeatio  news,  tTio  following ;  "  The  rage  for  lottery  aU- 
Tifntqrc  In  expiring,  and  H  is  cxpectcil  the  class  of  the  Charlulown  Lottery,  which 
wUl  oommcoce  drawing  aa  bood  as  tbe  Bemt^imiial  prizes  arc  publiihed,  will  i>« 
tbe  *1aat  words  and  dying  tcetamcnt'  of  lotteries  !n  this  commouwcattb  (Uae^a- 
choseild).*^    New  York  Jonr&al,  January  4,  1793. 

X  At  Xew  York,  nn  one  occaHlua,  a  bUcksmith  aamcd  William  TborntoD  wu 
fined  £84  t4«.  for  *'  biLving  oiH'ncd  and  set  on  foot  a  private  lottery."  On  another, 
Gabriel  Lcge<^  a  chnir-maker,  was  fined  £bQO  for  the  same  offeuoe,  Aioeric 
Daily  AdrertlMr,  May  13,  1701. 
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f  Yet  their  portinantoaiifi  were  too  email  to  hold  the  hnge  bnn- 
H  dies  of  letters  that  awaited  them  at  their  jonruc^^s  end.  It  is 
"  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pagee  of  one  of  the  dingy  newa- 

►  papers  of  that  year  without  meeting  with  nuuibcrloes  vigorous 
complaints  from  pabscribers  that  copies  of  the  Joomal^  or  the 
Backet,  or  the  Gazette,  had  been  cro\\*ded  out  of  the  poet-bugs 
^  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  maiK* 
But  there  was  still  another  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  bore  testimony  to  tbo  ease  of  the  money  market  und  the 
Bourishing  state  of  business  afEairs.  The  custom  olhccrs  had 
gathered,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year^  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
nnd  dollars.  Much  larger  sums  have,  in  our  time,  been  col- 
lected in  the  pi>rt  of  New  York  during  the  business  hours  of 
two  days-    Yet  this  amount  was,  iu  1701,  a  very  great  ouCj 

I  and  sufficed  to  pay  two  thirds  of  the  aimual  expenses  of  the 
Government.     It  left,  however,  a  deficit  of  eight  hundnxl  and 
twcnty-fiix  thousand  dollars,  and,  to  meet  such  contiugencies  in 
fntnre,  the  secretary  ur^ged  the  passage  of  an  excise  bill  and 
the  estiblishment  of  a  bank. 
The  proposal  of  such  a  bill  waa,  on  his  part,  a  Iwld  measure ; 
for,  of  all  the  words  tliut  make  up  the  Knglish  vocabulary,  the 
word  excise  is,  to  the  cars  of  the  multitude,  the  most  odious. 
"What  the  tune  of  Boyne  Water  is  to  a  CorkonJan,  that,  and 
more  than  that,  has  the  sound  of  excise  been  to  Englishmen 
uwl  uica  of  English  descent  from  the  time  of  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  down.     This  Hamilton  well  knew,  and  he  kbored  hard  to 
Ite  the  plan  objectionable  to  no  one.     ITis  friends  in  the 
I  were  the  first  to  act,  and  a  bill  framed  in  strict  accord- 
Mw  with  his  wishes  was  soon  sent  down  to  Uie  House.    But 
•<areely  had  the  first  line  been  read  when  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
!P*i  Tw  on  his  foct  demanding  to  be  heard.    He  was  stop]>ed, 
callod  to  order,  and  bidden  to  sit  down  till  the  bill  had  been 
I  tboiigh.f     He  obeyed,  and,  when  tlio  clerk  finished,  ad- 
i  the  House  in  a  fiery,  rambling  speech.  J    He  reviewed 

Sob,  f«  a  fow  of  these  cnrnplnlnU,  Now  York  Jotirtial  and  PairioUc  Regis- 
'"•fcbruarj  10  ahJ  March  21,  1701.  Gnwitc  of  thp  VnWyd  Stntps.  Janimrr 
•;  fchmuy  16,  March  12,  Jtilj  la,  and  NoTembor  10,  17»1.  The  Gazette  hM 
''•XitBo  nmtHu  oopled  from  the  Maryland  Herald. 

^  Bmtoa'v  Abridgment  nf  the  Debatra  In  Congrcw. 

t  lliba  AmCf  (o  Dwighl,  Juuarj  0,  1 VO I . 
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the  wbole  finanrial  policy  of  the  Government.  He  exclaimed 
against  ajssmnption;  he  denoimced  tlie  Funding  System,  and 
when  at  last  the  subject  under  debate  waa  reachc<i,  declared 
Buch  a  mode  of  taxation  to  be  odious,  imeqnal,  and  unjust.  It_ 
was  clearly  another  blow  at  the  South.  Nobody  in  the  Ea 
cored  what  the  price  of  liquor  was,  for  there  cider  and  beer  wer 
stilJ  left  to  fall  back  on.  But  in  the  South  there  were 
orebards  and  no  brew-housee.  Men  drank  liquor  because  it  wag 
to  them  as  much  a  necesfiity  as  bread  and  meat  For  this  he 
had  the  authority  of  a  distinguidied  writer.  Mr.  Morse  had 
pronounced  grog  to  l>e  a  neoeseary  drink  in  the  South,  and 
would  any  northern  gentleman  dispute  the  sayings  of  an  east- 
em  author  and  a  clergyman  II  As  to  the  petition  of  the  Ool-^ 
lege  of  Physicians,  lately  read  in  the  House,  it  was  all  fud^ 
What  business  had  the  doctors  to  interfere  ?  IVhy  did  thcj 
not  strive  to  tax  out  of  use  a  dozen  other  articles  just  as  poisor 
ous  I  There  were  mushrooms :  why  not  pniy  Congress  to  stop 
the  sale  of  catsup  because  some  fools  had  been  poisoned  by 
eating  mushrooms  1  The  truth  was  that  the  excise  was  an  Eng^ 
Ijsh  custom,  and  Americans  had  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
imitating  the  English  that  they  too  must  liave  an  excise,  Hfl 
plainly  foresaw  the  time  was  at  hand  when  a  man  could  no 
have  even  his  shirt  washed  without  a  tax. 

The  speech  ended,  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  ])aragrapl 
of  the  bilL  But  his  language  and  his  manner  had  so  die 
tlie  House  that  fourteen  meiulierB  were  nil  who  roee  with  hii 
in  tJie  atlirmative.  So  poor  a  following,  had  he  been  a  cautiwia 
and  a  cool  man,  would  have  kept  him  thenceforth  quiet  in  big 
seat.  But  the  next  day  the  excitable  Georgian  was  again  upc 
the  floor,  as  noisy  and  voluble  as  ever.  He  would  not,  he  eaXc 
be  deterred  by  the  defeat  of  yesterday.  "Wliile  a  monitor  spoke 
within,  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  discharging  a  plain 
duty.  He  was  not  the  first  gentleman  in  tlxe  House  that  had 
been  outvoted  by  silent  majorities,  and  he  consoled  hii 
with  tlie  reflection  that  this  silence  came  from  an  utter  ina 
bility  to  answer  his  remarks. 

The  speakers  following  sot  forth,  undoubtedly,  what  wer 
the  arguments  of  the  politicians  and  tavern  oracles  who  nightlj 
ezpoeed  the  horrors  of  an  excise  law  to  knots  of  attentive 
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'  listGDcrs.     GentlerneiL  at  the  Inst  seesion  of  Congrcsa,  it  was 
Baid,  had  thrast  aBSumptioii  on  the  countiy  ^'ith  the  assurance 
tliat  the  income  of  the  Government  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  moot  all  demands.    J^ow  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
I  come  forward,  declare  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and 
afik  for  more  taxes.     But  did  this  deficiency  really  exiet? 
\  Gfmtlemcn  went  upon  the  suppofution  tlmt  every  dollar  of  the 
State  debts  had  been  assmnod  by  Ujo  Government     Wa&  this 
the  case  i     Far  from  it     Many  of  the  oliiinw  agiiinet  the  States 
liad  not  beeuj  and  perhaps  never  would  be,  p]*esented.     Tbeu 
I  why  this  onseemly  haste  to  gatljer  money  for  which  there  was 
ciediate  need  }    But  admitting  that  there  wa^  a  pressing 
id  for  eveiy  penny  of  it,  did  that  jn&tify  the  h-vyiog  of  a 
[moet  ruinous  and  mischievous  tftxl     An  excise  I    It  ought  to 
[be  the  very  last  rtsort  of  a  people  driven  to  the  wall  and  en- 
Igsged  in  a  final  struggle  for  existence;  and  were  Americans 
come  to  this  pass?    "Was  there  no  other  means  at  hand  for 
nusing  money?  It  was  the  fashion  to  ape  Great  Britain.  'NV'hy 
luit,  then,  do  as  tlie  British  had  done,  and  put  a  round  duty  on 
flahiries,  pensions,  lawyers,  suits  pending  in  tlie  courts  i    Some 
men  scGmcd  to  think  that,  because  tlie  people  had  submitted 
ind  without  a  murmur  paid  down  near  two  millions  of  doUara 
ia  datitM,  therefore  they  were  ready  to  bear  any  tas.    Never 
w«  there  a  greater  mistake.     The  country  was  in  no  humor 
to  stud  an  excise.     Half  uf  it  was  in  a  ferment  already.     Had 
not  North  Carolina  rejected  with  jeers  and  loud  cries  of  scorn 
the  propoial  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
I^&ited  States?     Ha<l  slie  not  refustnl  to  snllcr  continental 
rrikiners  to  be  lodged  in  her  jails  <    Were  not  her  judges  deep 
''^  «  iiuarrel  with   tlie   Federal   Judges?    Was  not  Georgia 
cxcitefl  over  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks?     IJad  Virginia  re- 
^wed  from  her  indignation  at  the  Assumption  bill  i    Yot 
>  *ere  tlie  very  States  in  which  an  excise  would  be  most 
_    Qig^    So  groat  was  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  the 
Soiitb  that,  were  tlie  bill  to  pass,  North  Carolina  alone  would 
V^y^n  times  as  nmch  duty  as  Connecticut.     The  man  must 
uuU..-  I,    ,]„]]  f^f  comprehension  who  supposed  for  a  moment 
-     spirited  people  would  support  such  a  burden,  and 
Iw  »iiiiet  while  an  army  of  harpies  scoured  the  land,  prjnng 
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into  collnps,  breaking  open  bams,  mmmaging  in  garretB,  and_ 
beimiig  down  all  before  them  like  a  Haoedonian  phalanx,     Tc 
talk  about  siich  proceedings  l>cmg  popular,  to  say  the  peopl^ 
would  tliiok  tbev  were  drinking  down  the  national  debt, 
assert  that  an  excise  would  promote  moralityj  showed 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  free  Colnmbians,     It  mlgl: 
keep  some  weak  men  from  getting  too  deep  in  their  cnps,  be 
it  would  turn  thousauda  of  others  into  cheats,  frawls,  anc 
smngglere. 

"With  arguments  like  these  the  southern  members  prolonged 
the  debate  till  the  patience  of  the  House  was  far  spent,     Bn 
at  last,  on  the  twonty-eeventh  of  January,  1701,  the  engrossefi 
bill  lay  upon  the  table,  and  when  the  Speaker  asked,  "  Sha 
this  bill  pass?"  thirty-five  laeuibers  stood  up  in  the  affirmatire 
and  twenty-one  in  the  negative. 

^Icauwhile  a  bill  for  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  Tnited 
States  had  come  down  from  the  Senate.     The  charter  had 
passed  in  that  body  with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice,  had  b6enHl| 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House,  and  the  question  o^^^ 
its  passaj^e  put,  when  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  sounded  the 
alarm.    Jackson  supported  him,  the  bill  was  quickly  reooi 
mittod,  and  a  warm  debate  opened.     Smith  made  his  motioii 
on  the  first  of  February.     But  not  till  the  eighth  of  tlli 
month  were  the  ayes  and  nays  taken  for  the  last  time. 

The  plan  which  excited  so  much  opposition  provided  that, 
a  number  of  subscribers  should  be  incorporated  into  a  bank, 
be  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,    The  capital  wm"' 
to  be  ten  million  dollars;  the  number  of  sliaree  twenty-five 
tlionsand ;  the  par  value  of  each  share  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  Government  was  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  amount  o< 
two  millions,  and  to  require  in  return  a  loan  of  an  eqc 
Bimi,  payable  in  ten  yearly  mstahnents  of  two  hundred  thOTij 
Band  dollars  each.    The  rest  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  o{ 
to  the  public,  and  to  be  paid  for,  one  quarter  in  gold  and  fah 
and  throe  quarters  in  the  six  or  three  per  cent  certificates  oi 
the  national  debt.     The  life  of  the  Bank  was  to  cud  in  1811,1 
and,  that  capitalists  might  be  induced  to  subscribe  promptly, ' 
a  pledge  was  given  that  for  twenty  years  to  come  Congress 
would  incoqwratc  no  other. 
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Two  kinds  of  arguments  were  nrged  by  tlie  men  wLom  in- 
terest or  blind  prejudice  moved  to  stand  out  againet  the  bill 
Some  declared  it  to  be  imooustitutional.  Some  asserted  that  a 
bank  was  of  no  use.  That  i^ucb  an  objection  should  have  been 
made  and  urged  with  force  Bcemft  at  first  thought  strange,  for 
it  is  hard  to  beliere  that  the  gigantic  system  of  banking  which 
is  now  the  mainstay  of  biifiiness  and  the  prop  of  every  enter- 
prise is  not  yet  ninety  years  old,  and  that  when  the  revolution 
opened  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  eucb  in&titiitiouB  is  at  present  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand four  Inmdred.  Their  capital  exceeds  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Their  deposits  are  far  above 
twenty-nine  hundred  millions;  their  notes  are  freely  taken 
in  every  city  of  the  Union.*  In  1791,  in  most  of  the  States,  a 
bank-bUl  had  never  been  seen.  Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the 
dlstrieta  of  Keutucky  and  of  Tennessee,  military  warranto  and 
guard  certificates,  horses  and  cows,  oxen,  cow-bells,  and  acres  of 
land,  constituted  the  money  with  which  the  pe^^ple  paid  tlieir 
debts  and  in  which  they  expressed  their  wealth.f  In  western 
Pennsylvania  whiskey  was  the  circulating  medium.  In  the 
South  eveiy  merchant  and  planter  so  fortunate  as  to  have  coin 
kept  it  securely  locked  in  strong-boxes  in  his  own  homej  and, 
wlien  a  note  was  brought,  told  down  the  joes  and  Spanish  dol- 
\an  with  his  own  hand. 

In  tnith,  but  four  great  cities  in  the  country  could  boast  of 
a  biuilc.  The  oldest  and  most  opulent  of  them  all  was  the 
vjtk  of  Rol)crt  Morris,  was  at  Philadelphia,  M'aa  known  as 

htlui  Bank  of  Ivorth  America,  and  had  not  yet  completed  its 
toitli  year.  For  three  years  no  rival  appeaJ^d ;  but  in  1784 
V>  sprang  up  almost  simultaneously.  The  firi?t  iu  point  of 
poe  vu  ihe  Maasachusetts  Bank  at  Boston,  which  began  bud- 
pi  ou  a  capital  that  wouhl  uot  now  suffice  to  purchase  one  of 
«*inafly  magnificent  buildings  in  which  a  host  of  clerks  and 
"^^^ItkeepePB  transact  the  business  of  its  competitors.  Four 
Bioiithfi  later  some  Xcw  York  merchants  obtained  a  char- 
ler  from  their  Legislature  amidst  a  pamphlet  war  as  furious 

*  b  1868  (hp  nntiaul  bfttiln  nurab<.Ted  2,308;  uvingn  bunks,  6(17;  rrlrnto 
*■•''«•,  (-ic., 4,473.    See  Ibo  Report  of  the  ComplroUer  of  the  Currency  for  1863, 
t  Puttuiu's  nUtor;  o/  UiilJIn  TcDDCUbce. 
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a8  that  between  the  impoBtere  and  the  uon-impoeteraf  openedHj 
the  doors  of  their  institntion,  and  the  Bank  of  Now  York  be- 
gun to  receive  depositB  and  make  loans.  The  MaiyUnd  Bank 
at  Baltimore  came  next ;  but  the  year  woe  drawing  to  a  cloeo 
before  a  single  depoeitor  came  to  its  counter,  and  its  name 
doea  not,  therefore,  appear  in  that  famona  paper  which  Hamil- 
ton drew  Dp  and  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  ^j 
the  proposed  bank.*  ^H 

Tiio  Antifederalistfl,  therefore,  who  declared  ench  a  corpoiu-^^ 
tion  would  be  of  no  use,  and  that  not  one  of  its  notes  would 
ever  find  its  way  to  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  s^d  no  more 
tlian  many  of  their  hearers  believed-     In  the  four  opulent  towns 
where  banks  existed,  five  men  out  of  ten  hud  nothing  to  put^ 
in  thenu    Of  those  who  had,  some  were  deterred  from  mab 
deposits  by  tlie  recollection  that  their  fathers  had  never  donel 
60  before  them,  others  by  the  strong  antipathy  which  they  feltj 
for  banks  in  general.     The  old  way,  they  said,  of  doing  bi 
nesB  was  good  enough.    If  a  man  were  prosperous  and  had 
cash  to  spare,  the  best  place  to  keep  it  was  ui  his  own  house ' 
under  his  own  look  and  key.    If  he  were  in  a  pinch,  there 
were  always  a  dozen  merchants  who  would,  on  proper  security, 
endorse  his  bills  or  loan  him  money  ^t  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
but  let  banks  be  set  up,  and  all  such  transactions  would,  in  a 
little  wliile,  be  over  their  counters.     Merchants  would  be  d^ 
prived  of  tlie  lawful  gains  of  lending;  embarrassed  tradesmen 
would  bo  ground  down  by  extortionate  discounts.     It  'wma 
only  necessary  to  look  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  soe 
thi^  fully  exemplitied.    In  those  cities  the  banks  were  fast^^ 
growing  ricli  on  the  money  wrung  from  debtors.    They  werd^| 
moneyed  monopolies  ;  they  were  arifitocratic institutions;  they^^ 
encouraged  usury  ;  they  took  coin  out  of  circulation ;  they  setj 
up  fol&e  credits;  they  unsettled  all  the  safeguards  of  trade 
Men  who  under  the  colonial  way  of  buying  would  have 

*  The  Dank  of  Nonh  Aiucrlca  was  cLiirtcred  on  December  91,  17S1,  thod  lba| 
MassacliUBCits  Bank  on  February  7,  1784,  The  Bwik  of  N«w  York  comme 
buHUi'SB  Jiutc  0,  IVS4.  Ton  Mnr^tand  Bunk  wu  cbartercd  in  November,  1190/ 
anj  started  with  two  tlunb  of  ita  copitnl  piud  in  1791.  The  capital  of  the  fout 
evQU  up  to  $1,980,000.  For  the  diBciunon  orcr  the  Xcw  York  Bank,  sea  Neifl 
York  Piickots  for  17S4.  TradltloDB  of  other  btnki  exictiug  at  »  much  MrUcr^ 
period  have  come  down  to  ua.    But  thcjr  were  loaa  odioec,  and  in  no  sense  banks. 
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10  standing  in  tLe  mercantile  commanity  now  iigared  as  great 
[raerohauts  (thanka  to  the  fictitioua  credit  tLe  banks  enabled 
Itliem  to  keep  up),  deceived  honest  people,  and,  when  they  went 
I  to  pieces,  caused  great  distress.  The  duty  of  a  good  govern- 
I  meut  was  to  deetroy,  not  to  charter  monopoUea. 

It  was  nseless  to  tell  men  who  talked  in  tliis  way  that  the 

propoaed  Bank  could  do  none  of  these  objectlonahle  things ; 
I  that  it  could  not  hold  an  acre  of  groimd  above  what  was  needed 
j  for  its  own  use,  except  the  land  camo  as  a  jud^iTnent,  or  to  eat- 
'  isfy  a  mortgage ;  tJiat  it  could  not  own  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a 

bole  of  goods  except  as  security  for  a  loan,  nor  buy  a  single 

I  bond  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  as  seven  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  certificates  were  to  be  exchanged  for  liLllfl, 
money  would  be  thrown  into  circulation,  not  taken  out    They 
invariably  sought  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  a  charter  would  be 
Tiuconsiitwtiorial.     The  Conetitntion,  aaid  the  very  grumblers 
who  three  years  before  denounced  it  most  bitterly,  givee  no 
.direck  authority  to  Conj^ress  to  create  banks,  and  wliere  au- 
I  thurity  is  u«>t  dii-eetly  expressed,  it  is  imphcitly  ^withheld   They 
kwere  told  that  Congrefis  waa  every  day  doing  a  dozen  things 
for  winch  no  authority  was  to  be  found  in  the  CoustilTition, 
iiere  were  the  artidea  empowering  that  body  to  bay  up  the 
natioual  debt  in  the  market,  to  redeem  captives  in  Algiers,  or 
give  a  salary  to  tlie  Viee-Preaident  ?    Yet  were  any  of  these 
,  to  be  unlawful  ?   The  Antifederalists  answered  that 

pt  parallel  cases,  that  the  Bank  bill  infringed  the 

ate  of^Smes,  that  it  authorized  the  subscribers  to  buy  and 

boJd  lauds  in  the  cities,  and  that  such  power  could  be  granted 

by  the  Stat<6  alone.    This,  the  supporters  of  the  measure  re- 

ftpouded,  was  absnrd,  and  made  the  delate  lose  all  Bolcmnity. 

Near  every  great  town  was  some  spot  over  which  tlio  State 

hA  no  control.    Wherever  there  was  an  arsenal,  wherever 

*liere  was  a  light-house,  wherever  there  was  a  Government 

■*lisrf,  or  au  acre  of  public  Umd,  there  was  the  will  of  Con- 

RWii  eupreme.     Wliat,  tlien,  hindered   national  banks  from 

^'  -bed  at  Keedy  Island,  at  Conococheaguc,  or  among 

~  -  ■■  lid  Bca-wced  of  Sandy  Hook  ?     Such  places,  it  was 

^^^^t^  true,  were  not  suitable,  but  they  proved  beyond  a 
'Wrt  that  Congreaa  could  lawfully  grant  a  charter,  though  tho 
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Constitution  did  not  declare  tlie  right  in  bo  many  words.  Then 
their  opponents  took  refnge  in  the  Federalist,  and  ehrewdly 
defended  their  arguments  with  garbled  sentences  drawn  from 
those  numbers  Iwlieved  t<j  be  hy  the  hand  of  Hamilton. 

The  plan,  however,  was  much  liked,  and  passed  the  llouse 
by  o  hand&ome  majority,  on  a  vote  which,  like  many  of  t 
votes  of  that  sesMon  and  of  sessions  yet  to  come,  was  greai 
affected  by  the  line  that  !NfaBon  and  Dixon  ran  out  twen 
eight  years  before.  Of  the  tliirty-five  members  who  came  froi 
the  Korth,  but  one,  on  that  day,  voted  against  the  Bank.  Five 
of  the  twenty-four  eouthomera  supported  the  bill,  and  among 
them  was  John  Sevier.  > 

After  tlu^e  years  of  as  strange  vicissitudes  as  ever  fall 
the  lot  of  heroes  in  novels  and  pUys,  the  fortune  of  Se 
was  once  more  prospering.    On  the  summer  day  in  1788,  when 
he  oame  back  from  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  the 
plight  of  no  man  in  all  the  Tennessee  district  seemed  more 
desperate.     His  government  was  gone.    He  had  by  name  been 
cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  and  oblivioi 
He  had  been  declared  a  traitor,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
out.     To  find  a  judge  hard-hearted  enough  to  issue  the  w: 
rant  was  difficult ;  for,  whatever  opinion  lawyers  and  m; 
tratos  over  the  mountains  might  hold  of  his  conduct,  it 
in  Tennessee  thought  to  be  manly  and  just.     No  frontiew^ 
man,  unless  a  boon  companion  of  Tipton,  ever  e^Ulad 
by  any  other  name  than  Nollichucky  Jack,  or  8pok»'oM»4' 
other  than  a  man  who  had  rendered  important  services 
State ;  who,  in  a  great  crisis,  had  brought  order  out  of 
fusion,  liad  set  up  a  vigorous  govemraont,  had  administei 
strict  justice,  and,  by  promptness  and  decision,  saved  the 
trict  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  Sevier  continued  to  show  him-    , 
self  in  thf^  settlements,  and  ventured  to  appear  at  Jonesbo^H 
during  a  muster  of  the  militia.    Even  then  all  might  have  gon^^ 
well  had  he  not  quarrelled  with  an  old  enemy,  who,  with  tJie 
aid  of  Tipton  and  his  baud,  seized  him  by  night,  dragged  him 
to  Morganton,  and  threw  liim  into  jaiL     At  Morganton,  in 
broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  court-room,  he  w 
rescued  by  a  friend,  was  sent  the  next  year  to  the  Senate  < 
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IHorth  CaroliDa,  presented  himself  at  tlxe  capitol^  took  Lib 
leeat,  procured  an  act  of  pardon,  and,  in  1790,  was  elected  to 
[Congress, 

It  16  said  tliat  in  tlie  throng  that  stood  in  the  log  court- 

I  boose  at  Morgaoton  on  the  day  of  the  rescue  was  a  joong  lad 

^hoee  intrepidity,  whoso  energy,  whoj?e  fiery  temper  and  in- 

tenfio  love  of  right,  made  him  in  after-^^ears  the  most  remarka- 

ll>]e  man  the  Kepuhlic  had  yet  produced.     His  parents  were 

Jppotestant  Irii*h,  came  over  from  Carrickfergns  in  1705,  and 

ie  a  clearing  and  built  a  cal>in  at  Twelve  Alilo  Creek,  a 

[  branch  of  the  river  Catawba,  whose  valley  has  since  become 

aowned  for  its  wine-producing  grapes.     Waxhaw,  the  near- 

settleiuent,  lay  jiartly  in  North  and  jMirtly  in  South  Caro- 

I  linn,  and  somedonbt  therefore  exists  as  to  which  was  his  native 

kState.     To  the  end  of  his  life,  Andrew  Jackson  seems  to  have 

[believed  it  was  South  Carolina.    Bat  his  biographerB  have  cor- 

[rected  his  error,  and  decided  that  it  was  not.    However  this 

may  be,  Jackson  grew  up  to  manhood  at  Waxhaw,  and  carried 

throDgh  life  a  deep  scar  on  his  hand  and  another  on  his  head 

as  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarleton's  men.    For  a  time  he 

waa  a  saddler's  boy.    Tlien  he  became  a  law  student ;  and  at 

twenty-one  was  on  his  way  over  the  moimtaina  to  act  as  public 

proeecntor  for  the  district  of  Tennessed.    For  three  years  he 

tpent  his  time  suing  debtors  and  fighting  Indians  around  Nash- 

SB.  Before  he  was  tweuty-tive,  two  thirds  of  the  law  busi- 
i  of  western  Tennessee  was  in  his  hands. 
The  settlements  from  whieli  Jackson  drew  most  of  his  prac- 
tice lay  scatterwi  along  the  hhtffs  of  the  Cumberland  river  for 
*  diitacce  of  eighty  miles.  Some  few  cabins,  it  is  tme,  were 
to  be  fonnd  huddled  together,  as  far  back  frtjra  the  water  of 
we  tiver  as  twelve  miles.  But  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  an 
vaott  unbrokou  wilderness,  and  the  people  dwelUug  in  them 
^wl  in  never-ending  dread  of  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the 
ftTagoM.  The  dense  forests  of  hardwood  frees,  the  matted  un- 
^Iruili,  the  tall  cane  that  covered  the  face  of  the  eailh  for 
'^^iltt  and  miles  in  every  direction,  turned  the  whole  country 
™o  a  hirking-place  and  ambush  for  the  most  crafty  and  im- 
pUeable  of  foes.  Ko  man  dared  to  feU  a  tree,  to  plant  an  acre 
o'coro,  to  pick  a  Ijeny  from  a  busli,  to  go  to  the  nearest  spring 
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for  water,  or  even  to  sit  in  the  sbade  of  Uis  own  cabin,  but  his 
gun  and  hia  powder-horn  were  ready  beside  hira.  During  four- 
teen years  the  death-mte  wai4  as  high  as  one  human  being  in 
every  ten  days.  In  1787  thirty-three  men  were  kiUed  by  In- 
diana within  seven  miles  of  ^s'ashville. 

The  hamlet  which  in  1791  bore  the  name  of   Xaeh^-i 
was  twelve  years  old.     Seventy-seven  years  before,  Cliarlvill 
the  first  white  man  known  to  have  sot  foot  upon  the  soil, 
cojne  hunting  and  trapping  through  the  country  \viih  a  b 
of  Frenchmen.     They  were  much  taken  by  the  spot, 
on  it,  and  put  up  a  few  rude  huts  hard  by  the  mina  of  a 
aerted  Shawnee  foi-t.     But  the  Frenchmen  in  time  de 
aa  the  Indiana  had  bt;fore  them,  and  when,  in  1779,  J 
Boberteon  came  up  the  Cumberland  with  a  party  of  pioneers, 
a  few  heaps  of  rotting  logs  were  all  they  saw  of  Gharlville's 
huts.    Close  to  these  they  camped,  and  the  following  spring 
were  joined  by  their  families  and  friends,  and  the  settlement 
of  Kashville  began.* 

"WTien  Jackson  first  beheld  the  town  in  1788  it  consisted 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  upward  of  eighty  cabins  of  the  rudi 
land.     The  floors  of  these  habitations  were  made  of  pmicheona ; 
the  roofs  were  olapboarded ;  the  sides  were  of  rough-hewn  logs 
and  chinked.    The  windows,  closed  with  thick  shutters,  were 
without  glass.     Only  the  more  pretentious  houses,  those  whoso 
dimensions  exceeded  twenty  feet  on  a  side,  whose  rooms  num- 
bered more  than  two,  had  doors  hung  on  hinges  which  tlie 
blacksmith  had  beaten  out  of  the  tires  of  a  broken-tlown  wagon 
or  the  cast-off  shoes  of  a  horse.     Bedsteads  were  rarely  seen, 
for  few  settlers  had  more  than  one  room,  in  which  the  whole     , 
family  lived,  ate,  and  at  night  lay  down  to  sleep  on  piles  C^H 
skins,  to  find  in  the  mommg  that  snakes  and  iuaeets  had  share^^ 
^v^th  them  the  warmth  of  the  bed.f    Kashville  was  indeed  an 


*  "  Notice  is  hereby  giren  that  the  new  road  from  CampbclVs  Stadon  to  Nub- 
vtllo  wan  opcQCd  on  the  twcuty-fifth  of  September,  and  the  guard  atteudod  at  iliMX 
time  to  Dscort  such  persons  oa  were  ready  to  proeeed  to  Kaahrillc,  .  .  .  and 
on  tho  fir^t  da;  of  October  next  the  ^ard  will  attend  at  the  aame  place  for  i 
um«  purpose."     North  Carolina  State  OaMtte,  NoTcmber  28,  17ba. 

I  Francta  BaUy,  an  sitroaomer  of  some  note,  and  the  founder  of  the  Rojal 
AfltroDOmical  Society,  has  left  a  pIcaBin^  account  of  &  journey  through  Tenne 
etc    See  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  CuietUed  Farts  of  the  United  States  of  Ko 
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ontpoat  of  civilization.  Not  a  houso  was  to  bo  met  with  be- 
tween it  and  Natchez.  To  reach  Knoxville,  tlie  tirst  town  of 
anjr  size  to  tlio  eafit\var(l,  was  a  fifteen  daye*  jonmey  over  the 
nQOtmtainB  and  across  a  country  bo  infected  with  Indiana  that 
immigrants  dared  not  traverse  it  without  a  guard.  Korth  of 
Nashville  the  conntry  wiia  tnickless  to  the  Kentucky  border, 

Kentucky  was  soon  to  become  a  State.  After  seven  years 
of  murmuring  and  petitioning,  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  bo 
;ed  frtiiri  Virginia  were  heard.  But  not  till  four  acU  of 
ion  had  been  passed  by  Virginia,  and  nine  conventionjs  held 
[by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  did  the  bill  pass  both  Honsea  of 
Cungreas  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  President.  Fourteen 
days  Liter  (February  twenty-eightli,  1791)  a  Hke  privilege  wae 
given  to  Vermont,  The  admieeion  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union 
was  put  off  till  the  tirat  of  June,  1703.  But  Vermont  became 
»  State  immediately  after  Congress  rose,  and  Congress  rose  on 
the  third  of  March. 

Meanwhile  thu  progress  of  the  Bank  bill  ^vaa  watclied  with 
great  anxiety.    After  passing  the  Ilouae  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
President  with  all  pofwible  speed.     But  "Washington  withlield 
hia  signature  dll  the  ten  days  allowed  by  law  were  all  but 
spent.     TTift  determination  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  ar- 
gmnents  advanced  in  the  debate  in  the  House,  and  by  the  rea- 
wnlngB  which  from  time  to  time  had  come  out  in  the  gazettes. 
Borne  asfuired  him  that  the  measure  was  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional from  beginning  to  end,  and  tliat  ho  would  do  well  to 
We  a  care  how  he  wantonly  violated  a  conetitution  he  had 
done  ao  much  to  make  a  success.     Others  told  him  that,  even 
ii  letting  np  a  bank  were  constitutional,  it  was  still  irap4.»litic. 
A  moneyed  class,  u  few  of  the  holders  of  certiiioates,  would 
^  given  benefits  and  privileges  that  could  not  be  enjoyed  by 
*ll   A.  small  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  created,  and  bring 
*"fn  tipon  the  Govenunent  the  heavy  hatred  of  the  great 
^^^^  of  the  people  for  wliose  good  t]ie  Conntitntion  had  l>een 
^"'owl.  and  to  whom  in  time  of  trouble  it  must  look  for  swp- 
P*"t   The  Bank,  more<tver,  would  defeat  a  very  important 
P^n***®  of  Congress.     That  body  had  decreed  tliat  after  the 

**•**»  lio  ltV6  am!  1797.  By  tlte  late  Fmncda  Baily,  F.  R.  S.,  Pre»ideniof  the 

^  *-  S.  London,  1831. 
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yeAT  1800  the  seat  of  Government  fihould  be  somewhere 
the  Potomac  river.  But  let  the  Bank  law  go  into  effect, 
Philadelphia  would  at  once  become  the  centre  of  oil  the  &t 
jobbing  and  speculating  operations  of  the  land;  nomberl 
interest*,  then  (juite  unknown,  would  spring  up,  and,  after  ten 
years  had  gone  by.  Congress  would  be  found  fast  nuchored  and 
immovable  on  the  very  spot  where  it  then  was. 

Eiich  of  these  arguments  had  much  weight  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  in.  his  doubt  what  to  do,  bo  turned  to  Randolph  and 
JefferKon  for  advice.     They  begged  him  not  to  sign. 

That  Bandolph  should  have  done  so  was  natural,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  no  decision  of  character,  and  a  most  coneunmmte 
master  of  the  art  of  splitting  liaijB.  So  fertile  was  his  mind  in 
distinctions  of  useless  nicety,  objections  and  objections  to  ob- 
jections, that,  no  matter  which  side  of  a  question  he  set  out  to 
argue,  he  wa^  almost  always  certain  to  bring  up  on  the  other. 
lie  had  first  come  into  public  notice  as  a  member  of  what  was 
called  AVashington's  military  family,  had  risen  to  1)0  Govcnio 
of  Virginia,  had  sat  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and  had  tlienc 
climbed  to  the  high  place  from  which  a  few  years  later  he  wi 
driven  overwhelmed  ^sith  disgrace.  His  ajnduct  in  tbe  Con-" 
vention  well  shows  the  character  of  Ids  mind.  Ho  brought  in 
the  Virginia  Plan,  urged  it  strongly,  and  saw  it  adopted  by  the 
committee.  But  from  that  moment  he  began  to  see  objeetion 
opposed  the  Constitution  bitterly,  refused  to  sign  it,  wen 
home,  changed,  became  a  warm  Federalist,  and  gladly  took 
office  under  the  instrument  he  once  thought  too  bad  to  sub- 
scribe. But  hard  as  it  was  for  Kaudolph  to  come  to  a  de 
eiou,  and  stand  by  it,  the  Bank  bill  gave  him  httle  troubl^ 
His  natural  bias  lad  him  to  find  faults  in  it,  imd  to  these 
was  kept  firm  by  his  cousin,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Much  of  Jellerson^B  dislike  to  the  bill  may  undoubtedly 
have  been  sincere.  But  by  far  the  lai-gcr  part  sprang  from  in- 
tense hatred  of  Hamilton,  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  grea 
est  place  in  the  Cabinet  filled  by  any  but  himself.  It  frett 
him  to  think  that  wliile  Knox  was  busy  with  the  petty  afEaii 
of  a  regiment  of  troops,  that  while  he  himself  spent  hours 
every  day  in  exchanging  notes  with  the  French  minister, 
writing  chiding  letters  to  Carmichaol  or  Short,  or  listeuii 
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to  the  claims  of  rival  iiiventors,  Hamilton  was  perfecting  a 
financial  policy  that  drew  upon  him  the  eyee  of  the  whole 
toontinent.  The  Kevenut*  hill,  the  ARsumption  Act,  tlio  Fiind- 
Bing  System,  were  fast  bringing  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity which  seemed  marvellous.  The  men  who  two  years 
before  beheld  tJie  national  debt  etcadily  growing  larger  and 

» larger,  eaw  with  delight  great  suina  of  it  bought  and  can- 
celled every  few  months  by  the  Government.     All  over  the 
land  mills  and  factories  were  going  up,  and  ench  a  demand  waa 
made  for  money  that  tJie  price  of  it  was  already  one  per  cent 
a  month.     Yet  the  aight  of  this  bneinees  activity  excited  in  the 
Lbreast  of  Jefferson,  the  stern  patriot,  only  malignant  hatred 
for  the  man  to  whose  fertile  brain  and  untiring  labor  it  was  due. 
xett,  tlierefore,  Washington  sought  advice  of  the  Secretary 
[of  State,  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  he  attacked  the 
li^onk  bill  with  bitterness.     Tliis  reply,  and  that  of  Rimdolph, 
I  were  sent   to  Hamilton.     But  they  soon  came  bnclc  to  the 
;  Pivfiidcnt   with   such  an  able  refutation  that  he  signed  the 
,  biU  and  It  became  a  law. 

Kot  a  moment  waa  lost  in  putting  the  Bank  into  operation. 

Tbo  announcement  was  made  that,  on  the  morning  of  July 

fourth,  1791,  the  books  would  he  opened  for  subscriptions  at 

Pliiladelphia.     Every  one  who  on  that  day  entered  his  name 

Uyt  \i  share  was  to  he  re<iuired  to  pay  twenty -five  dollars  down ; 

twenty-five  dollars   in  specie  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 

jniUic  securitiGs  on  the  first  of  January,  1792;  twenty-five 

dolUi?  in  specie  and  seventy-five  in  securities  on  the  first  of 

July,  1702,  and  the  same  sum  of  each  on  the  first  of  January, 

1T08.    Five  thousand  shares  were  taken  by  the  Government ; 

twenty  thouBand  were  offered  to  the  people.     The  most  san- 

ipiine  Federalist  had  never  doubtetl  that  several  weeks  would 
pMs  lefore  so  great  a  number  of  shares  would  find  their  way 
^  privnte  hands.  Bnt  the  sun  waa  scarce  up  on  the  morning 
f*J  Monday,  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  street  in  front  of 
'^vpcfiiter'B  Hall  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  merchants  and 
'P'ttiliitorB,  laughing  and  jesting,  and  exchanging  snuff.*  The 
^"oore  liad  not  Iteen  open  fifteen  minutes  when  those  who  could 
8^  within  hearing  had  offered  subscriptioua  for  twenty-four 


'  FeawjhvuM  Guiilta,  Juljr  6,  1791. 
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thousand  Bliares.*  Tiiis  was  four  tliousand  moro  than  could, 
by  law,  be  taken.  The  commifldoners  were  amazod  and  de- 
lighted, closed  tlie  books,  and  instantly  udjourued,  that  they 
might  consider  what  to  do  with  tlie  eactru  8ubeji'ri])tionB.f  Only 
a  few  payments  were  made,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  so  for- 
timato  as  U)  have  put  do^^Ti  the  first  twenty-five  dollaia  re- 
ceived fifty  for  his  receipt  before  quitting  the  building.  J  Early 
the  next  day  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held,  and  the 
conchision  reached  that  it  won  no  more  than  just  that  each 
should  suffer  a  ^ro  rata  deduction  from  his  subscription^ 
every  man  who  made  a  bid  might  get  some  stock.* 

But  this  amicable  arrangement  was  far  frt)m  satisfying* 
unfortunate  ones  who  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  or 
h'ved  in  distant  cities.  They  went  into  a  rage,  and  denounced 
the  Bank  as  a  job.  Certificates,  it  was  said,  sent  by  gentlemen 
at  xHew  York  fur  eight  hundred  shares,  and  by  gentlemen  at 
Boston  for  a  yet  larger  number,  had  been  excluded ;  but  not  & 
single  refusal  had  been  given  to  a  Philadelphian.  The  Bank^ 
thert-'forc,  was  clearly  to  bo  cai'ried  on  for  the  good  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  Kor  were  the  grumblers  silenced  when  it  appeared 
that  more  than  half  the  bank  scrip,  as  it  was  called,  was  owno^H 
in  Massachusetts -*■  and  New  Yurk.  Not  a  dollar  was  bu^^ 
scribed  at  Baltimore,  and  very  few  in  North  Carolina  or  Vir^> 
ginia.  ^  Late  in  May  a  meeting  was  held  at  Charleston,  and 
resolutions  passed  to  purchase  some  of  the  shares.  For  a  week 
a  paper  was  carried  about  the  city,  the  citizena  urged  to  be 

*  The  ncvipftpcn  of  the  time  state  that  the  bank  voa  filled  in  fifteen  mlnntes. 
Aineri«Mi  Dallr  Advertiser,  July  8,  1701.  Jefferson  ssyn  in  less  tlian  so  hour. 
Jefferson  to  Uonroe,  Julj  10,  1791.  'Wushio^u  to  Ilutophreys,  Julj  20,  17S1 
and  to  a  Morris,  Jul/  28,  1701. 

f  Se«  ibo  account  in  the  Pennsylranu  Oozotto,  July  0,  HDl. 

X  Ajncrican  Dully  AdvertlM-r,  July  12,  I7I>1. 

'*  Ameriran  Dnilr  Adrertlaer,  July  7,  17V1.  The  bank  opened  Its  doors  foi 
depOHils  December  12,  1701.     Ibid.,  Deccmlrer  ID,  1701. 

I  Madbon  to  Jefferson,  July  13,  1791. 

^  Ijkte  in  Mnrch  the  nuhscriptiouB  to  the  Dank  of  the  United  Sut4?s  mmmed 
up  in  M&s^afhuaetts  to  $3,534,7^1tt^iT.    American  Doily  Advenl&er,  Anguflt : 
1791.     An  attempt  jta*  madR  t«  harfi  the  State  vulrscribo  to  lour  huudrvd  Hhiir 
but  the  vote  elood :  nycs,  30  ;  nays,  113.     See  llflrnld  of  Freedom,  June  13,  1*19^ 
Aniericnn  Daily  Adrcrtiser,  June  27  and  28,  1701. 

Hi  Jcfforaon  to  Monroe,  Jul/  10,  17B1. 
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prompt,  and  told  tliat,  unless  the  deposit  was  paid  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  first  of  July,  they  would  surely  be  "  left  out,"  so 
great  was  the  eagerness  to  subscrihe  at  the  Korth.*  Vet  little 
of  the  scrip  went  to  Charleston.  That  this  should  have  been 
at  Strang.  It  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
jefie  cities  were  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  part  to  llie 
thorough  search  the  speculators  had  made  for  certificates  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  South.  But,  wheu  all  due 
jJlowance  has  been  made,  the  signiiicimt  fact  still  remains  that 
in  17S)1  the  wealth  of  the  Republic  was  in  the  North. 

And  now  tliat  tho  Bank,  as  tlie  phrase  went,  had  filled,  the 
price  of  its  stock  began  to  rise.  Before  the  close  of  July  a 
wild  desire  to  speculate  in  the  scrip  broke  out  at  Philadelphia 
and  Kew  York.  Men  of  all  ranks  f  made  haste  to  buy  it,  and, 
if  they  bad  not  the  money  at  hand,  borrowed  and  gladly  paid, 
some  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month,  and  some  one  per  cent 
a  week.  {  For  the  whole  stimmer  scarce  anything  else  was 
bought  or  sold  or  talked  of.  The  Btock-jobbers,  it  was  said, 
were  the  only  men  having  anything  to  do,  and  if  a  man  had 
not  stock  he  might  as  well  shut  himself  up  in  his  cellar.** 
Tradesmen  complained  that  their  shops  were  dcsert^^d ;  mer- 
chants that  their  bales  lay  unopened  in  their  warebonses.  Even 
busy  men  asserted  that  tliey  could  not  snatch  a  moment  from 
their  lalxtrs  and  sit  doAvn  in  tlie  coffee-house  to  read  the 
gazettes  but  the  eternal  buzz  of  the  gamblers  drove  them 
out.) 

By  the  first  of  August  the  scrip  had  gone  well  alxivc  par. 
On  the  second,  a  Xow  York  house  wliich  dealt  largely  in 
ttockfi  sold  two  hundred  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  pre- 
nuQDi ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  on  the  same  day  the  Bank  of 

*  American  Daily  Aiirertiwr,  Juno  S4,  I701> 

i  **  Of  all  tlie  AlmiiK-ful  drcuiusUacM  of  (kit  busIiHM,  it  Ib  BinoDg  ibc  gnral- 
Utun  of  \h«  Xjt*pt\AUin\  «ho  were  mint  itrlivt*  ui  {miliiog  tUift  Job, 
^  !i3  emoluments."     Mndlsoa  to  Jefferpon,  JuW  10,  1791. 
I  iltiliition  to  JefTorwn,  New  York,  Aiigiwt  4,  1781. 
_•  Americiku  Pally  Advertiser,  August  at»,  17!'!. 

'  In  rue!.  Ptwk-jriWjins  Urowni  wntiT  kiImt  subjyd.    The  coffec-boaw  is  id 

benuil  biiM  ■rilli  tlip  pamMpw."    Wodinon  tu  JcfTeTson,  Noir  York,  Jul^r  10. 

Tftl.     "The  bind  offlro,  tho  Fedonil  town,  certain  Bchemcs  of  maDufuctHro  ure 

(Ij  to  \m  cimvertetl  into  tLllment  fur  that  rngu  (speculation)."    Jdfersoa  to 

hrvr,  Julv  V\  179L 
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tlie  State  of  New  York  was  filled  in  five  minutes.*  A  week 
later  two  hnndrvil  and  eighty  dollars  was  asked  and  paid 
down  for  ehares  at  Xcw  York.f  The  neort  day,  August  lltli, 
tbey  fell  to  two  hundred  and  fire,  J  but  twenty-four  hours 
later  rose  again  to  two  hundred  and  twenty.*  Newa  had 
come  in  that  far  higher  prices  were  being  freely  paid  at  Phila- 
delphia. Indeed,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  while  the  scrip 
was  bringing  but  two  hundred  and  five  at  'Sew  York,  it  was 
BcUiug  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  at  Philadelphia.  Th^_ 
excitement  became  intense.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelftH^f 
the  coffee-houfies  were  filled  with  men  eager  to  sell,  and,  as  a 
natural  conseqneuce,  |  the  men  who  in  the  morning  sold  at 
three  hundred  bought  back  before  sundown  at  one  hundred. 
The  rage  of  those  who  a  few  hours  before  had  fancied 
themselves  the  owners  of  fortunes  was  great.  In  their  fury 
the  losers  railed  at  the  Government,^  and  revileti  their  luck 
and  tiie  men  who  in  an  evil  horn*  had  sold  them  the  etc 
The  Bank  waa,  they  said,  a  vile  South  Sea  dream  ;  Law's  Mis 
sippi  scheme  was  pure  and  honest  compared  with  it.  Dud 
and  Constable  and  some  other  treasury  agents  had  sent  np  the 
balloon,  while  a  combination  of  knowing  ones  at  New  York 
had,  by  fictitious  purchases,  maintained  the  price  of  stock  and 
deceived  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant.^  It  was  all  the  work 
of  the  certificate  men,  the  tools  of  the  ministry,  the  aristocxate, 
the  conspirators  against  liberty,  the  workers  of  that  "  aris;tocrKt- 
ical  engine  "  which  was  to  squirt  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  plentifidly  as  dirt  J  But  the  public  gave  them 
small  comfort,  and  the  press  made  merry  with  them.  When 
they  denounced  speculation  they  were  laughed  at  as  sufferers 
of  the  prevailing  distempers,  ecripomania  and  scripophobia,  J 


*  New  Tork  Journal,  Aug\ist  3,  I70I,  -f  UAd.,  Auguat  13,  179 
t  Ibid.                 **  Ibid.                              I  Ped«nil  Gazette,  Aut;ii.<tt  12,  \19t 

*  Two  yoari  lalur,  in  i  viniUiit  Democratic  pamphlet,  it  ia  uwrted  tb»t  "  a 
faction  of  monarchic  specuUtora  Reizct)  upon  its  leglelatirc  function  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  have  directed  all  its  operations  elncc.**  Sco  An  Exnnuufttion  of 
the  Late  Proceedings  in  Coogreas  reapcclin^  the  Oflldul  Conduct  of  the  Bccrct 
of  the  Trcaaury,  1793.  (  liflmiltoii  to  Ducr,  August  17,  179 

X  N'cw  York  Journal,  August  in,  1701. 

X  Ibid.    See,  oldo,  some  complaints  ia  ^^cw  York  Dailj  AdTertiMr,  August  Ij 
1791. 
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The  s^inptoms  of  the  diseafies  were  declared  to  be  a  long  face,  a 
pale  eomplexion,  deep  alienee,  a  light  purse,  and  a  heavy  heart.* 
The  mieery  of  those  afflicted  became  the  subject  of  numberleas 
poeznB  and  squibs.f  When  they  charged  their  iU-fortiiue  on 
be  members  of  the  Goveniment,  they  were  told  they  dealt  in 
[generalities.  Come  down,  it  waasaid,  to  facte.  Specify  »jme 
(me,  not  members  of  the  Government.  Speculation  and  job- 
charged  in  the  liunp  are  afl  vague  as  witchcraft  and 
[heresy. 

Little  Imying  and  selling  of  scrip  seems  to  have  gone  on 

Dntfiide  of  the  cofiEee-housee  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  ^e\v 

Tork,     Yet  the  enemies  of  the  Bank  were  everywliere,  in 

'  the  East,  in  the  far  South,  and  among  the  whiskey-stills,  which, 

more  plentiful  than  grain-millfl  in  New  England,  studded 

the  shores  of  the  Monongaliela  and  tlie  Ohio;  but  to  the  still- 

uMTiier  this  was  only  one  of  many  mischievous  institutions  of 

Government  of  whidi  the  excise  was  chief.     It  is  quite  safe 

to  aasert  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  could  so 

many  stills  be  found,  could  bo  much  whiskey  be  mode  and 

oonmmed,  as  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Xowhere  else  in  the  United  States  was  the  duty,  therefore,  so 

The  law  went  into  ojieration  on  the  first  of  July, 

t  on  the  day  before  officers  were  busy  in  all  tlie  large  cities 

nding  tuna,  puncheons,  and  pipes  with  the  words  "  Old 

*  Auron  or  Genonl  Advertiser,  August  U,  1791. 

f  Tbe  Giftsi ;  or,  Spceulation.  A  poem  contaimng  an  accoant  of  the  oncieiit 
«id|;niuti  of  tti«  modem  Bpcculators.  Xcv  York,  1791.  For  some  remarks  on 
^  tmuM^  Me  Tlie  PrampU^r,  p.  11 ;  a  poem  called  Hc-Scrip-Craclc,  to  Aurora, 
*t^  S4, 37, 1701 ;  Coltimljiaa  Ungulne,  August,  1791 ;  iQJopendcnt  Qazetteer, 
-^M  i,  1701.     New  York  jQurniOd,  Auf^At  1!!  and  September  14,  I70I. 

MVn  Vtjrlc  scrip  on  which  twentj-Gvc  dollara  luid  Itecn  paid  roIiI  for  cafih  on 


Ao^^uet  10,  At  28<l. 
-       11,  "   20C. 


Kngost  13,  at  20«  to  313. 
«  IB,  •*  IPO  **  172. 
"       86,  "   190-&   •'    200-5. 


Iiin,  Augupt  12.  Ml-I«l;  Augrot  14^  807-313.    On  forty-fiTO 

Ai  l%iUd()|phi4,  nno  l)ttndr«l  and  Utty  dollm  vere  often  pftid  by  single  spcf  o- 
'****'  to  ui  rtprcu  who,  leanttg  New  Yovk  i»n  Ihe  cTcning  of  one  day  with  tbo 
'"'^  ftioi  of  stockjs  would  bo  in  Pfanadelphia  wirly  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
V),  1q  i^g  Q^^  mtaaaofipta  tome  of  the  tricks  of  the  Bpcculators  arc  mcn- 
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Stock."  *  But  in  the  whiskey  region  uo  one  could  be  fou^l 
to  do  Euch  work.  The  resolntions  of  North  Carolina,  Vii^nia, 
and  Maryland  against  the  excise,  and,  above  all,  tlie  ehameful 
debates  and  rcsolutionft  of  Pennsylvania,  had  made  the  distill- 
ere  bold.  They  began  by  diBBnading  men  from  taking  office 
under  the  inspector.  They  next  formed  associatiouB  of  thoM 
who,  in  the  hragnage  of  the  district,  were  ready  to  "for- 
bear" entering  their  etilla  They  ended  by  working  them- 
gelves  into  a  fury  and  calling  a  meeting  of  distillers  for  the 
twenty-eeTenth  of  July  at  Kcdetone  Old  Fort,  a  town  on  which 
the  inhabitants  have  since  bestowed  the  humbler  name  of 
Brownsville,  From  this  gathering  went  out  a  call  for  two 
conventions.  One  was  to  meet  on  the  twenty-third  of  Augn^ 
at  WaehingtoUf  in  Pennsylvania.  Tlic  date  chosen  for  I^M 
meeting  of  the  second  was  September  seventh,  and  the  place 
Pittsburg.  Both  were  held.  That  at  Washington  denounced 
the  law,  and  called  on  all  good  people  to  treat  every  man  tak- 
ing office  under  it  mth  contempt,  and  withhold  from  him  all 
comfort,  aid,  and  support.!  That  at  Pittsburg  complained 
bitterly  of  the  aalanee  of  the  Federal  otiicers,  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  of  the  Funding  System,  of  the 
Dank,  and  of  the  tax  on  whiskey. } 

Meantime  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Alleghany  was  set  upon.  On  the  day  iKsforo  the  Pitt*»burg 
meeting  a  party  of  armed  men  waylaid  him  at  a  lonely  spot 
on  Pigeon  Creek,  stripped,  tarred,  and  feathered  him,  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  took  away  his  horse.**  They  were  ditguised, 
yet  he  recognized  three  of  the  baud,  and  swore  out  warrants 
against  them  in  the  District  Court  at  Pliiladelphia.  These 
were  sent  to  the  marahaJ  ;  but  the  marshal  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  gave  them  to  hie  deputy  who,  early  in  October,  went  down 
into  Alleghany  to  serve  them.  He  hid  his  errand,  and,  as  he 
rode  along,  beheld  such  signs  of  the  angry  mood  of  the  people, 
and  heard  such  tlireats,  that  he  came  back  witlt  the  writs  in 


*  Now  York  Jounial,  July  2,  17(>1.    Antorioon  Daily  Advertiser,  July  (j,  l7Bl, 
t  BrackttQridge's  iDcideota  of  the  iDaurrM-tion,  iii,  p.  17. 
J  Araorirtiti  Dnllr  Adverticpr,  Soptem)Mr  sn,  I7jii. 
"  F'mdtcy'a  Uistory  of  tbe  lasurrcctlou  In  the  Four  WestAm  GouoLioa  uf  ! 
Bflvanin  io  tbc  Year  17Di,  ed.  179C,  p.  D8. 
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hk  pocket,  unserved.  And  now  he  determined  to  send  them 
under  cover  of  pri^iite  Icttera,  and  selected  for  the  bearer  a 
poor,  half-vritted  cow-driver.  The  messenger  knew  not  wliat 
he  bore ;  bnt  when  the  people  found  out  that  lie  was  deliver- 
mg  writs,  he  was  seized^  robbed  of  his  horse  and  money, 
wliipped  till  he  could  scarcely  stand,  tarred,  feathered,  blind- 
folded, and  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  woods.  Yet  more  atrocious 
was  their  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  man  named  Wilson,  lie 
iluul  long  been  known  in  the  region  as  a  ])erson  of  disordered 
'  mind,  and  he  now,  rnidcr  the  excitement  of  the  time,  became 
He  fancied  himself  an  inspector,  went  about  among 


insane. 


the  stills  and  wari'house^,  and  told  openly  that  ho  was  collect- 
.  ing  information  for  tho  Govermuent.     To  those  whoso  minds 
I  were  not  as  dark  as.  that  of  Wilson,  tlie  dress,  the  behavior, 
the  babble  of  the  poor  fool  would  have  marke<l  him  out  as  an 
object  of  pity.    Not  so  the  mob.     Led  away  by  passion  and 
vliiskey,  they  went  one  night  to  the  house  where  he  lay, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  carried  him  to  tho  nearest  smithy, 
homed  his  clothing,  brajide<l,  tarred,  feathered,  and   turned 
luffl  loose.     During  his  punishment  the  wretched  man  dis- 
plajDd  the  heroic  fortitude  of  one  who  thinks  himself  a  martjT 
in  t  great  cause.    When  his  tormentors  had  finished  ho  was, 
nys  oae  who  saw  him,  ''  a  siglit  to  make  human  natiire  shud- 
der"   A  few  days  later  another  named  Roseberry  was  visited. 
He  bad  been  overheard  to  say  in  conversation  tJiat  tho  "  whis- 
koyboys"  had  no  right  to  expect  prfjtertidn  from  a  govern- 
ment whose  laws  they  set  at  naught.    Two  who  were  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  were  then  carried  off,  and  with  this  tlie 
^nce  of  the  rioters  ceaaed. 

It  vras  some  time  before  full  reports  of  these  proceedings 
Kwlied  Philadelphia,  and,  while  they  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  news  of  a  still  more  alanning  kind  came  from 
Oluu,  An  ofHcer  in  full  uniform  was  seen  one  afternoon  to 
r.f  '  ,rrh  the  streets  of  the  city,  draw  up  at  the  Presi- 
^'  ,  throw  his  bridle  to  an  orderly,  and  hastily  ascend 

"*  rteps.  The  President,  he  was  told,  was  at  dinner  and  could 
flot  aee  him.  But  he  insifited  so  firudy  tliat  tho  servant  took 
«»  message  to  Mr.  Lear,  who  then  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
^toluugton.     The  sccrctaiy  came  out,  was  told  by  the  officer 
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that  the  letters  conid  be  delivered  to  none  but  the  President, 
went  back  and  whispered  his  message  in  the  President's  ear. 
But  none  of  the  company  who  looked  on  tlie  placid  and  mo- 
tionless face  of  Wa^ghington,  as  he  again  took  his  ^at  among 
them,  fiaw  aiiy  sign  of  Uio  passion  that  raged  within.  Not  till 
the  meal  was  ended,  and  the  l;u?t  guest  had  d«j)arted,  did  he 
give  way  to  his  feelings  and  bnrst  forth  into  a  Btonn  of  re- 
proaches. For  a  while  Mr.  Lear  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it ;  nor  did  he  learn,  till  the  fury  had  spent  itself, 
that  General  St.  Clair  had  been  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by 
savages  in  the  AVeet.* 

The  purpi^se  of  St.  Clair's  expedition  was  to  overawe 
Indians  by  building  a  chain  of  forts  from  Cincinnati  to  the  junc- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers.  The  burning  and  scalp- 
ing that  had  begun  all  along  the  Ohio  on  the  fatal  day  wlien  the 
troops  of  llannar  fled  in  dismay  before  the  savages  had  been 
cliecked  by  two  expeditions  sent  out  from  Kentucky.  St.  Clair, 
therefore,  spent  the  spring  and  summer  in  slowly  collecting 
troops  and  arms,  and  late  in  September  marched  from  Ludlow 
station  with  two  thousand  tlireo  hundred  regular  troops,  and  a 
host  of  milifia^  His  Hist  blup  Was  at  the  Great  Miami,  and 
there,  on  the  high  Iwnches  which  border  the  river,  he  made  a 
clearing  and  put  up  Fort  IIamilton.+  This  done,  he  pushed  on 
forty-four  miles  farther,  and  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  October 
finished  Fort  Jefferson,  And  now  his  troubles  began.  Ilis 
health,  for  he  had  long  heen  ailing,  gave  way,  and,  as  the 
troops  toile*!  slowly  on,  he  was  often  compelled  to  lie  down 
upon  a  litter.  Food  grew  scarce,  and  the  way  became  so  bad 
tliat  seven  miles  was  a  day's  march.  The  regulana  murmured. 
Every  simrise  found  the  ranks  of  the  militia  diminished  by 
scores.  J  Hundreds  more  were  alternately  burning  with  fever 
and  shaking  with  chills.  At  last,  on  the  third  of  November, 
the  army,  hungr}',  tired,  sick,  and  wasted  to  fourteen. hno^'^ 
men,  reached  a  small  stream  scarce  fifty  feet  wide,  aT»d  there 


*  Wa«hinfrton  !q  PomcMie  Ufe.  Iiy  R.  Baab;  and  Rcoullcctiotu  and  Private 
Memoirs,  by  U.  W.  P.  Ca«t«»,  pp.  41S-419.  ^ 

f  St.  CUlr'd  Narrative  of  hiii  Cimipaign,  Pliiladelplun,  1813,  pp.  14,  15.        fl 
\  ?i.  Clolr  tnys  (be;  dcHortecI  aixtj  at  a  time.    See  Lis  joamal,  American  St^P 
Papen,  t,  135,  137. 
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camped.    St.  Clair  believed  it  to  bo  the  St  Mary,  a  feeder 
of  the  Maninee.    It  was  a  branch  of  the  AVabash  river.    On 
the  bank  of  this  creek  the  regnlars  were  camped  in  two  lines. 
Across  the  creek,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  lay  the  militia, 
and  a  tnile  beyond  them,  in  the  dense  brush,  a  little  bnnd  of 
bvolonteer  reguhus  commanded  by  a  captain  named  Slough. 
'  Difi  duty  was  to  scour  the  woods  for  ludiauB.    But  tlie  night 
had  scarcely  sot  in  wlien  he  saw  eo  many  moving  toward  the 
tents  that  he  led  back  his  troops  and  made  all  haste  to  report  to 
a  general  officer,  waa  thanked  for  his  vigilance,  and  bidden 
to  go  and  rest.     Ko  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy  till  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  apjiearcd  in  the  sky.    Then  a  heavy 
nrasketry-firing  waa  heard  in  the  dirw^tion  of  the  camp  of  the 
militia,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  such  of  them  aa  had  escaped 
with  life  rushe<l  through  the  brook  and  into  the  camp  of  the 
Tcgulars,  with  the  Indians  close  in  their  rear,     A  shai-p  fire 
from  a  handful  of  troops  that  were  in  line  checked  the  Indians, 
ukI  they  fled  to  cover.     And  now  each  party  foaght  after  its 
OTO  fashion.    A  brave  crouched  in  every  bush,  or  stootl  he- 
hind  every  tree.  J  The  soldiers,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
niiet  laid  down  in  the  manuals,  were  drawn  up  in  a  compact 
body,  with  the  artiller)'  in  the  centre.    The  result  was  inevi- 
table.   Othoer  after  officer  was  shot  down,  f  Again  and  again 
mtai  went  to  the  guna  only  to  add  fresh  corpses  to  the 
li«p8  that  lay  around  tlie  carriages.     Several  bayonet  charges 
Vers  made  with  great  spirit,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.     But  the 
iivtaiit  the  troops  wheeled  about,  the  foe  in  turn  became  pur- 
1  them  into  camp,  poured  in  a  fire  more  galling  than 
■  rh  great  delilwration  8cali>ed  tlie  soldiers  who  fell, 
AfliT  the  fight  had  gone  on  for  four  hours  it  became  evident 
^0  all  tliat  victory  wa.-*  with  the  Indiaufl.     Five  officers  of  high 
"flic  lay  dead  and  scalped.     Five  more  could  scarce  stand  up 
^om  wounds.    Of  the  soldiers,  not  six  hundred  remained  un- 
n(irt^  und  these,  surrounded  on  every  side,  wore  cut  off  from 
*^h)ad,  their  ouly  hope  of  retreat*    St,  Clair  determined  to 
pBa  this  nt  all  costs  and  flee.    Xo  attempt  was  made  to  save 

*.\d  account  of  the  battle  mny  be  read  in  American  State  Papeni,  toI.  v,  in 
^ttericu  PaUv  Adrcrtitcr,  December  13,  17^1,  and  la  a  verj  graplilo  narrative 
I?  fivifjkain  Van  Clcvb 
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anytLing  but  life.  Leading  the  gans  in  position,  the  clothing 
and  the  blankct«  in  the  tentA,  and  the  half-cooked  breakfast  in 
tlie  camp-kettles,  the  regalars  made  a  tinal  cltarge,  gained  the 
road,  aud»  while  the  militia,  pale  with  fear,  ruehud  wildly  along 
it,  covered  the  retreat.  Nothing  coidd  stay  them.  Every  man 
dropped  his  musket,  pulled  off  his  heavy  boots,  threw  away  hia 
hat  and  coat,  and,  deaf  to  the  criws  of  the  weak  and  wounded, 
ran  with  all  his  might.*  So  great  waa  their  Bj>eed  that  the 
twenty-Tiine  niilea  it  had  taken  ten  days  to  march  were  passed 
over  during  tho  short  euulight  of  a  November  day.  Befora 
aix  that  night  the  army  was  once  more  at  Fort  Jefferson.  fl 
The  Tinlians  pursued  fonr  milefl,  and  thea  went  back  to 
perpetrate  the  most  shocking  cmeltiee  on  the  wounded.  The 
men  they  tore  limb  from  limb.  Through  the  bodies  of  the  few 
women  who  had  followed  the  troops  they  drove  huge  stakes. 
Never  haa  there  been  such  a  crushing  Indian  victory/  Of 
fourteen  hundred  men  and  eighty-eix  officers  who  went"  into 
the  battle,  but  five  hundred  and  ten  men  and  seventy  officers 
come  out  ungcathedjr  The  Indians  did  not  number  more  than 
a  thousand,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation, 
and  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  tho  greatest  of  all 
cliiefs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  leader  of  the  tribes  on 
that  tcmble  day  was  Little  Turtle,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Mi- 
amis.  But  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  led  to  tlie  fight  by 
Thayendanegea,  whom  the  English  called  Joseph  Brant.  Many 
have  supposed  him  to  have  boon  a  half-breed;  some  have 
thought,  the  eon  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk,  and  that  liia  mother 
bore  liim  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  TTia  boyhood  and 
yonth  he  passed  with  the  Onondagas  at  Canajoharie,  rose  to 
distinction  among  them,  and  was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Guy 
Johnson  while  General  Superintendent  of  the  Indians.  At  the 
outbreak  of  tho  war  the  English  won  him  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  induced  him  to  take  up  tho  hatchet,  and  to  go  upon 
those  campaigns  in  which  the  massacres  of  "Wyoming  and  the 
Minisink  are  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  episodes.  In  the 
defeat  of  St.  Chiir  one  more  was  added  to  the  already  long 

*8oe  a.  letter  froio  Captain  Bonita  to  General  St.  Clair.    Dillon's  History  o( 
Indiana,  cd.  1843,  rol.  i,  p.  SOS.     Cist's  Cindimati  ItiaocUao;,  vol.  U,  p.  80. 
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hei  of  rictoriofi  with  wliich  the  name  nf  Joseph  Brant  is 
joiflecL 

Ai  the  news  spread  eastward  a  cry  of  terror  wont  up  from 
the  whole  western  country.  The  citizens  of  Pittsburg  re- 
mindod  the  G-ovemor  of  Pennsylvania  that  Fort  Pitt  had  been 
rtnpped  of  guns,  troops,  and  powder ;  tlmt  tliey  were  unable  to 
defeod  themselves ;  and  that,  if  they  fell  a  prey  to  tlie  Indians, 
erery  town  and  hamlet  in  the  valley  would  go  with  them.  The 
people  of  western  PcnnsylvaJiia  lx;ggcd  hard  for  eight  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed,  well  otBcered,  and  well  paid.  A  like 
tppod  came  from  western  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  every  one  was  busy  seeking  where  to  lay  the 
liluoe.  The  Antifoderal  slicets  declared  the  disaster  was  due 
toOio  Bank  and  the  Funding  bill.  It  was  a  wise  maxim  that 
money  easily  got  was  as  easily  spent.  Had  not  the  Govcm- 
fflaot  found  a  ready  way  to  tap  the  purses  of  the  people,  (hon- 
saods  of  dollars  would  not  have  been  8<|uaudered  in  a  wicked 
attempt  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  liberty  and  their  lands. 
The  people  put  the  blame  on  St.  Clair,  and,  aa  he  passed 
Jhrtragh  the  villages  on  his  return  home,  came  in  crowds  to 

thim  and  taunt  him  with  jeere.  The  Secretary  of  War 
ght  tlie  dufejit  was  to  be  ascrilKjd  to  the  rawness  of  the 
^'pe.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  laid 
it  to  the  latenesM*  of  the  season  an<l  the  negligence  of  Ilodgdon, 
tile  quartermaster,  and  the  dishonesty  of  William  Dner,  the 
''OBtmctor  far  army  supplies.  But  there  were  those  who 
knight  the  month  of  November  and  a  lazy  officer  had  noth- 
Wigto  fill  with  an  Indian  surprise. 

TLe  Houses  met  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  October,  1T91, 
^  opened  tlio  firat  eeagion  of  the  second  Congress.  Many 
*rf  tbo  old  inemborR  had  been  returned.  But  death  and 
political  intrigue  had  been  busy  among  them,  and  some  new 
*•««  Were  seen  in  the  halls.  To  the  House  of  Representa- 
*"w  oune  Artemaa  Ward,  a  revolutionary'  general  and  a  judge; 
•iifliam  Findlcy,  the  most  bitter  and  acrimonious  of  all  Anti- 
"''cnJifct*,  and  General  Anthony  "WajTie.  Wayne  was  from 
in  place  of  Jamrs  Jackson,  whose  ranta  had  so  often 
tlie  House  for  two  sessions.  But  Jackson  protested 
^*inrt  the  return,  declared  that  &aud  had  been  used  at  the 
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election,  and  made  out  so  strong  n  case  that,  before  the  day  of 
adjournment,  Wayne  was  unanimously  unseated.  An  attempt 
was  mudti  to  bestow  it  ou  Jackson ;  but  the  motion  was  loet  by 
the  caating  vote  of  Tnunlmll,  who  sat  in  the  ebair  as  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  Johnson  was  gone  and  KLias  Boudinot,  and, 
as  their  Bucceseors,  were  Roger  Sherman  and  George  Cabot,  a 
Boston  merchant  of  wealth.  New  York  sent  one  whom  neither 
illuBtrious  descent,  nor  physical  courage,  nor  high  breeding, 
nor  eloqnence^  nor  public  renown,  nor  a  mind  singularly  vig- 
orous and  acute,  could  save  from  a  long  life  of  ignominy  i 
shame. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Aaron  Burr  became  a  Senator^ 
his  career  was  yet  before  him.  All  who  knew  him  still  thought 
him  a  young  man  of  great  promise.     Save  Hamilton,  no  one 
had  at  so  early  an  age  risen  to  so  high  a  place.    Long  aftei^ 
ward,  when  hated  and  despised,  it  became  the  custom  to  ascribe 
this  early  success  to  the  iuflueuco  of  hia  family  and  the  power 
of  hia  name.     Had  not  his  grand  father,  it  was  said,  been  the 
most  profouud  scholar  and  tlio  most  acute  theologian  New 
Enghind  could  boast ;  had  not  liis  father  been  a  power  in  the 
church,  young  Aaron  would  not  have  found  the  way  to  fame 
BO  easy  and  so  short.    But  he  owed  it  to  his  industry  and  his 
parts.     At  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  about  to  enter 
college,  Barr  received  his  degree  and  went,  when  seventeen,  to 
Btndy  theology  under  Joseph  Bellauiy's  roof.    No  preacher  j^ 
Connecticut  was  better  known.    His  WTitings  were  popular,  ^^ 
bis  fame  as  a  theologian  brought  so  many  students  to  his  houflS 
that  it  might  well  have  been  considered  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  divines.   From  this  school  Burr  came  forth  at  the^. 
end  of  a  year  with  a  profound  contempt  for  sects  and  crc«H 
and  began  the  study  of  law.    But  the  moment  the  news^P 
Lexington  reached  him,  he  flnng  away  his  books  and  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge.    Thence  he  went  with  Arnold 
Sorel  river,  rose  to  be  a  colonel  and  an  aid  on  Washic 
staff,  and,  in  1770,  quit  the  army  and  again  took  up  the  study 
of  law.     For  a  time  be  was  at  Uaverstmw,  on  the  Hudson, 
Then  he  practiced  at  Albany.     In  1783  he  removed  to  ^|A 
York.     The  opening  was  a  tine  one.     The  war  had  greatlyH 
creaaed  the  number  of  suits.    The  expulsion  of  the  Tories 
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liftd  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  lawyers,  and  Burr  soon 
found  plenty  to  do.  Indeed,  with  Ilamilton,  he  led  the  bar, 
and  was  sure  to  be  found  in  every  suit  in  which  Hamilton  waa 
retained.  The  two  were  repeatedly  opposed.  /For  Hatuilton 
belonged  to  the  mc^derato  ^Vhigs,  and  Eurr  to  that  branch  of 
tha  party  which  took  an  extreme  and  violent  \-icw,  favored 
dirfianchisement,  and  clamored  for  coniiecation  and  tlie  test  act. 
By  the«e  men  Burr  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1784.  /"But 
h  »ems  to  have  been  oftcncr  in  court  than  in  hia  eeal^  and 
TM  never  returned.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  it  is  true,  the  walla 
of  the  city  were  plastered  with  handbills  informing  the  public 
tkt  at  the  coming  election  the  Sons  of  Liberty  would  give 
their  fupport  to  Deming,  Melauethon  Smitli,  Marinus  "Wiliet, 
and  Aaron  Burr.  But  tlie  Federaliata  carried  the  day.  In 
1189  Clinton  made  Burr  Attorney-General  of  Kew  York.  In 
1791  he  took  Philip  SchuyleKa  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
raited  States. 

While  the  Senators  and  Representatives  were  slowly  arriv- 
ing<  a  new  journal  was  seen  lying  on  the  table*  at  Oeller'a  and 
tiw  Wi^am.  Subscriptions  to  it  had  long  been  solicited,  and 
maiir  had  pat  down  their  names.  Yet  none  understood  that 
Uppearance  was  full  of  great  i>oUtical  meaning,  and  that  it 
tlie  beginning  of  a  new  party.  The  name  of  the  newe- 
'  vaa  the  National  Gasctte.  The  editor  was  a  man.  well 
boirn  to  all  readers  of  the  poetry  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
(cworigiual  articles  ita  colnmiii!  contained  were  sprightly  and 
^t  ill  written.  In  tone  they  would  have  been  called  Anti- 
ng! had  not  that  term  of  late  begun  to  fall  into  disuse. 
™  of  the  two  parties  which  three  years  before  had  disputed 
wd  wrangled  over  the  CoiiMtitntion  had  undergone  a  groat 
enia^.  That  instrument  was  every  day  becoming  more  and 
^^  popular.  The  Federalists,  therefore,  while  they  still  kept 
tile  pirty  name,  had  ceased  to  be  the  upholders  merely  of  the 
^««tit\ition,  and  had  become  the  supporters  and  defenders  of 
^^  men  tliey  had  placed  in  power.  A  Federalist  in  1791  was 
*0"m  who  approved  of  assumption  and  fmiding,  who  thought 
"""Bank  a  public  blessing,  who  believed  in  the  excise  and  reve- 
^WJtyBtem,  who  looked  upon  Hamilton  as  the  first  financier  of 
"W  ige,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  day  when  hia  name  and 
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bis  seal  Ehotild  appear  at  the  end  of  proclamations  and  mes- 
aagcB  and  national  laws.  The  organ  of  this  party  was  the  United 
States  Gazette. 

Opposed  to  it  were  men  wbo  are  hj  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Antifederalista.     Many  of  the  ktter  had,  in- 
deed, been  won  over  to  the  FcdcralieU  by  the  amcndiuente,  the 
vigorous  financial  policy,  and  the  revival  of  business  which  had 
followed  eo  hard  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
eleven  States.     No  small  part  of  the  Federal  Republicans,  fo^y 
such  was  the  name  they  agsumed,  were  men  who  had  gone  wit^H 
light  hearts  to  cast  their  votes  for  Federal  delegates  to  their 
State  Conventions,  who  had  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  had 
built  bonfires,  diecliarged  cannon,  or  marched  in  processions  as 
the  news  of  tie  ratification  of  State  after  State  reached  them, 
or  had  wept  tears  of  joy  as  they  saw  the  American  Fabioe  pass 
tlirough  long  lines  of  shouting  people  to  take  the  oath  of  offioc>    , 
They  had  indeed  deserted  their  old  friends.    But  they  wei^H 
in  no  Bcnse  opposed  to  the  Constitution.     They  were  as  deep^^ 
attached  to  it  as  on  the  ever  glorious  fourth  of  March  whereon 
it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    They  merely  opposed 
the  men  who,  under  the  Constitution,  filled  the  high  places  in 
the  Government.     For  in  them  the  Republicans  felt  sure  they 
saw  unmistakable  signs  of  monarchical  feeling.     "What  else,  it 
was  asked,  could  be  tlie  meaning  of  the  titles  with  which  the 
Senate  had  sought  to  disgrace  Washington  before  it  had  been 
a  week  old  1    AVas  it  republican  for  a  great  people  to  celebmte 
the  annual  return  of  the  birthday  of  its  chief  servant  with  bart 
fires,  with  bell-ring iiig,  and  with  toasts  ?    Was  it  republicun 
monarchical  to  hold  levees  to  which  it  was  as  hard  to  gain 
mission  as  to  the  eourt-ballB  and  dra\nng-rooms  of  the  Sovereii 
of  Great  Britain  2*    What  was  the  meaning  of  the  t&v 
gowns  in  which  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  tricked 
out  ?    Could  any  fair-minded  and  just  man  behold  the  ecjuipage, 
the  state  ceremony  of  the  Vice-PresidentT  and  say  it  became  a 
simple,  frugal  republican  officer?  Was  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Adams'a 

•  In  tiimaitng  up  the  Forerunners  of  MonArctiy  and  Arletoeracy  in  America,  the 
NaUoDsl  Gazette  of  December  12,  ll^i,  puts  in  tlic  list  titles  of  Escolloiicy,  Honor- 
able, etc,  Iotccs,  keeping  the  blrthdaja  of  ficiranta  of  the  Republic,  huge  i 
and  on  irredeemable  d«bL 
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I "  Defence  of  the  Constitutions"  and  his  "  Dtsconrses  on  Davila," 
with  their  liaJancca^  their  well-bom,  their  distribution  of  titlea, 
likely  to  inspire  the  yonth  of  the  country  with  a  love  of  that 
simplicity  and  equality  which  is  the  life-blood  of  republics? 
[Wlio  was  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  etrove  to  attach  to 
I  Government?  TVlio,  to  be  tnire,  but  certificate-men  and  etock- 
jobbeni,  epeculators  and  moneyed  aristocrats?  Did  any  one 
want  better  proof  of  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  day  I 

That  discontent^  men  should  have  raised  ench  a  cry,  and 

that  weak  men  should  have  taken  it  up,  is  not  etrange?  But  no 

man  at  that  time  was  so  deeply  hnpressed  with  the  idea  as 

H  Thomas  Jefferson.     After  five  years'  residence  in  France  he 

"liad  come  homot  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Washington, 

,     and  rewarded  for  the  great  things  he  had  done  with  the  high 

Hplace  of  Secretary  of  State.     But  scarcely  had  bo  taken  office, 

^nnd  gone  out  to  a  few  dinners  and  tea-parties  at  New  York, 

when  he  began  to  discover  odious  signs  of  a  coming  monarchy. 

Both  the  man  ond  the  place  were  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 

each  an  idea.     Jefferson  had  but  lately  quitted  a  land  where 

tthe  whole  nation,  princes  and  dukes,  learned  doctors  of  the 
Academy  and  venal  beauties  of  the  court,  were  prating  and 
pinging  and  writing  odes  in  praise  of  liberty  and  equality  and 
kbe  lights  of  man.     He  was  eaturatod  with  democracy  in  its 
rankest  form,  and  ho  remained  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  ser- 
vilo  worshipper  of  the  pe^iple.     New  York  was  the  least  dcnio- 
■    cratic  city  in  the  thirteen  States.     One  half  the  population 
Kirere  mvowed  Tories,    Of  the  rest,  not  a  few  recalle<I,  with 
^■|riJBB  of  regret-,  the  splendor  of  the  colonial  GovcmorB,  and 
Hl^l^^  their  coats  of  arms  hanging  in  their  libraries  or  in 
ocnupicncms  places  in  tlicir  halK     The  very  meml>er8  of  Con- 
grew  and  liigh  f  nnctionaries  of  the  Government  seemed  to  this 
ardent  lover  of  the  people  to  he  devot^-d  admirers  of  kings. 
It  is  now  wcU  known  that  few  of  the  public  characters  who 
joBtled  each  other  at  the  President's  levees  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Constitution.   One  has  called  it  a  frail  and  worth- 
loas  fabric.    Another  has  declared  he  never  believed  the  union 
l^^hJ'  "Tnanent.     A  third  did  not  think  its  principles  could 

PBBu_.::.i:.._:ijd.     That  men  so  disposed  should,  in  conversation 


or  over  their  wine,  have  let  fall  remarks  which  to  a  suspicious 
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listener  eoemed  alarming,  is  quite  llkelj'.  Cut  that  they  could 
at  tbe  same  time  bo  faithful  and  zeoloiui  scrvanta  of  tlic  Bcpub- 
lic  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Jeflferson's  mind.  The 
zeal,  their  patriotism,  their  illmitriouB  public  services,  were 
him  but  a  cloak  to  cover  up  some  horrid  plot  dangerons  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  Wiiat  thifl  plot  was  he  longed  to  know ; 
and  to  discover  it,  he  lowered  himself  to  become  the  political 
BoBwcll  of  his  time.  No  man  could  talk  with  him  on  Uie  most 
trifling  matter  of  state  but  ho  went  straightiA'ay,  tlie  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  his  guest,  to  put  do\\Ti  the  convereation  for 
his  Anas.  If  be  attended  a  cabinet  dinner  or  a  levee,  he  came 
away  with  a  memory  stored  with  bits  of  garbled  talk  to  bo 
carried  home  and  noted  in  his  joomaL  Fragments  uf  idle 
gossip  reported  to  him  by  tale-bearers,  anecdotes,  remarks  care- 
lessly dropped  by  political  opponents,  were  all  carefully  pre- 
served. In  a  little  while,  therefore,  he  began  to  brand  as  mon- 
archists and  aristocrats  men  whose  republican  pnnciplea  were 
as  sound,  and  whose  patriotism  was  as  pure  and  lofty,  as  his 
own.  The  medium  of  his  attacks  was  the  National  Gasottc 
Its  editor  was  a  poor  clerk  in  his  employ,  named  Freneau. 

Philip  Froneau  had  been  in  turn  a  poet,  a  journalist,  a  maga- 
zine writer,  and  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  had  Iq  these  many 
occupations  shown  ability  and  skill.  Jlis  "House  of  Night" 
and  "  Santa  Cruz  "  were  etill  thought  fine  poen^.  Thousands 
of  men  could  never  hear  his  name  spoken  without  recalling 
hearty  laughs  they  once  had  over  the  '''  Reflections,'*  "  Confi 
sions,"  and  "  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Rivingtoxu"  It ' 
as  a  writer  of  news,  however,  that  he  was  most  successful,  anJ 
after  several  ocean  voyages  as  a  ship-captain,  he  abandoned  tlio_ 
sea,  went  back  to  journalism,  and  began  to  think  about  settii 
up  a  newspaper  of  his  own.  At  first  he  was  for  settling 
EUzabethtown  in  New  Jersey.  But  Madison,  who  was  his  < 
college  friend,  and  Henry  Lee,  who  was  his  devoted 
nrged  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  For  a  time  he  hesitat« 
But  finally  he  went,  was  made  translating  clerk  in  the  Dej 
ment  of  State,  and  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  master-mind.  Freueau  did  indeed  at  one  time 
take  a  solemn  oath  that  none  of  the  shameful  articles  that  filled 
its  columns  were  from  Jefferson's  pen.    But  as  old  aire  came 
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upon  him  he  took  back  bis  etatcment    To  one  friend  bo  de- 
clared that  Jefferson  wrote  or  dictated  the  most  abusive  of  them 
alL     To  anotlier  he  showed  a  file  of  Gazettes  m  which  were 
marked  the  articles  tJiat  came  from  the  hand  of  tlie  Secretary 
I  of  State,  llowerer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Secretary 
f  ni>proved  of  all  that  was  printetl,  and,  while  he  sat  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  ate  the  bread  of  the  President,  continued  to  keep  in 
bis  pay  a  clerk  whose  abnse  of  Waahiugton  makes  that  after- 
ward poured  out  by  Benjamin  Fmnklin  Bache  seem  almost 
decent.    Civil  remonstrances  and  broad  hints  were  of  no  avail.* 
There  was  a  vile  taste  for  monarchy  abroad  which  must  be 
diecked.     That  excellent  Constitution  which  the  Secretary  !iad 
liimsclf  once  called  "a  balloon  sent  up  to  keep  the  barn-yard 
in  order"  must  be  preserved.     Adams  was  denonnced  aa  a 
Hamilton  was  an  aristocrat.    The  holders  of  scrip 
i  the  **  corrupt  squadron."     The  Bank  was  a  monarchical 
institution,  a  machine  for  the  corruption  of  the  Government. 
Language  such  as  this  was  for  some  time  confined  to  the 
eoliimnfl  of  the  Gazette  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  Republicans. 
Got,  before  the  session  closed  it  was  boldly  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  results  of  the  first  census 
had  been  laid  before  the  Houee,  and  a  motion  made  that,  till  the 
next  counting  of  the  people,  the  ratio  of  representation  should 
^one  for  each  thirty  thousand.    During  all  the  voting  and  de- 
^njT  tlie  line  which  parted  the  sapporters  from  the  opponents 
of  the  me«8iire  was  strictly  a  geographical  one.    The  North 
^  for  lowering  the  ratio.     The  South  was  for  keeping  it  up. 
Tlic  present  system  of  apportion  meat,  said  the  friends  of  tJie 
'lotion,  is  most  unjust  and  dangerous.     Too  much  power  is 
l>IuQd  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    It  is  indeed  true  that  a  large 


*0b  oDe  occuloQ  nt  a.  Cabinet  mccdag  Wuhington  obMrrod:  "  Tbat  nscaX 
''*^<»ii  sent  liim  thrttc  copio*  of  his  piipvr  every  day,  M  if  ho  thought  lie  wuuld 
™*Jieihflili»tributer  of  them;  thai  he  could  sco  !q  this  uotbing  but  an  impudent 
*''P>  to  Insult  him  ;  he  end«l  in  b  high  tontO'  Again  on  (mother  day :  "  He  ad- 
'■1*1  to  t  piece  in  Freneao's  paper  at  yertorday ;  he  «ud  ho  despised  all  »uch  at- 
"^Ok  bin  pomuallf,  but  thai  thcra  had  nercr  been  an  act  of  the  Govcrutncut, 
•**  w*inii^  io  the  eiocative  line  only,  bat  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  bad  not 
^'^ti.  He  wan  evidently  eore  and  wann,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be  that  I 
■""IJ  Inteq»«  In  wme  way  with  Frenoau,  perhapf  withdraw  his  appointment 
•ftniBhtiop  clerk  in  my  office    But  I  will  not  do  iL"    Jcffenion*8  Auaa. 
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representation  is  not  free  from  objectioQB.     Where  responsibi^H 
ity  18  divided  among  a  great  nmuber,  each  feels  leas  of  it.   Public 


busineBs,  too,  is  retarded,  more  diversity  of  opinion  brought  Ix 
and  a  way  opened  for  all  the  evils  of  a  pare  democnwy,  c  _ 
gathering  of  the  whole  people.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tendeucj  of  republics  is  not  toward  democracy,  but 
toward  monarchy.  AVith  wealth  comes  desire  for  rank  and 
titUe  and  vain  distinctions.  And  could  any  man  deny  that 
this  movement  was  goiug  on  in  America?  Had  there  not 
been  a  most  alorraiug  revolution  in  property  within  a  year? 
Had  not  a  prodigious  inequality  in  circumstances  followed  ? 
ITad  not  Government  iUclf  done  much  to  further  this  growth 
of  a  moneyed  class?  Was  not  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a 
most  important  machine  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  rich  ? 
^ay,  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  it  wonld  be  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  corrupting  the  House  of  Representatives  iteelf>  i 
Were  not  some  of  the  members  already  become  directors  ?  I^M 
was  only  by  increasing  tlie  representation  that  a  barrier  coulc^n 
he  set  up  to  this  moneyed  iuttirest.  The  Houeo  of  Representa- 
tives was  tlie  bulwark  of  the  people.  Ko  man  could  deny  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  highly  seasoned  with  prerogative. 
How  nmuli  control  liad  thu  j>eople  over  the  appointment  of  a 
Federal  officer  ?  How  much  did  they  have  over  the  choice  of 
Senatore?  Ou  what,  then,  nmst  they  depend  for  checking 
encroachments  on  their  liberties  and  hindering  the  spread 
a  monarchical  spirit  1  Ou  their  Representativefl.  There 
of  course,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  them,  and  this  limit,  m 
happily,  had  been  sot  by  the  Constitution.  That  instrumi 
ordered  that  the  ratio  should  never  he  more  than  one  to  thirty 
thousand.  By  the  sho^s'iug  of  the  census,  this  would  send  to 
the  House  each  year  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  mem 
Some  gentlemen  might  cry  out  against  this  number  and 
plain  of  the  cost.  But  it  would  indeed  be  a  dark  day  for  the 
continent  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  having  th 
liberties  well  gnarded. 

The  opponents  of  the  motion  replied  to  these  statements 
and  said,  that  of  all  possible  ratios,  one  to  thirty  thousand  was 
the  worst  No  other  would  produce  so  many  and  so  large  frac- 
tions.   WTioever  would  be  at  the  pains  of  going  through  the 
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cenFns-retrims,  dividing  tlie  population  of  each  state  by  tliirty 
tbansaiiU,  wonld  get  r^nlts  which,  unless  he  were  indeed  blind 
to  the  light  of  truth,  must  convert  him  at  once.     In  Virginia 
11    there  would  be  a  remainder  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  in 
BjAIassachusctts  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
^■eren ;  while  in  the  lifteen  States  there  would  be  more  tlian 
^phrec  hundred  and  sixty-nino  thousand  citizens  without  any  rop- 
reeent&tioii  whatever.     Could  any  man  behold  these  figures 
and  for  a  moment  longer  maintain  that  the  proposed  ratio  was 
juet  I    The  gentlemen  who  eupported  the  motion  were  loud 
in  favor  of  a  full  repreaentation.     "Was  this  a  full  representa^ 
tion )    Wore  long  arguments  needed  to  prove  that  the  fullest 
representatioa  was  that  which  left  the  smallest  unrepresented 
fraction  in  each  State  i    But  ihe  ratio  which  produced  this  re- 
sult was  one  to  tliirty-tive  thousand.     Surely,  then,  it  ought 
to  be  used.    Mucli  had  been  said  about  the  size  of  the  British 
QoQse  of  Commons  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
God  forbid  that  America  shonld  over  make  an  example  of 
them.    As  for  the  dreaded  infiuence  of  the  Bank,  it  was  a 
TMteof  precious  time  to  discuss  it.    Such  an  objection  merely 
■    Vent  to  sliow  that  the  members  who  made  it  were  displeased 
H    that  so  much  of  the  stock  was  owned  at  New  York  and  so  lit- 
H    tk  ftt  Conococheagoe.    This  might  \iG  branded  as  the  language 
p       oi  Ml  arifit/>crat.     Yet  it  was  a  true  statement.     Did  anybody 
icslly  believe  that  stockholdei-a  and  speculators,  with  thouflands 
of  dollars  at  stake,  were  less  anxious  for  a  wise  and  good  rep- 
Jwentation  than  the  men  who  followed  the  plough,  and  never 
'"Slwi  the  Government  a  shilling  in  their  lives?    The  idea  was 
Inilicroos.  <^ 

A  meialver  from  Virginia  denied  this  flatly.  Everybody 
wcv,  he  said,  that  an  uneqnal  distribution  of  worldly  goods 
^  straight  to  monarchy.  In  the  United  States  a  hundred 
*®es  combined  to  produce  this  unequal  distribution.  Before 
^  farmer  lay  a  land  so  fertile  that  tlie  like  of  it  could  not  be 
fed  on  the  face  of  the  c-arth.  For  the  merchant  there  was  an 
il*«Iiiokled  commerce.  For  the  manufacturer,  plenty  of  raw 
^terial  and  cheap  food.  For  all  men  there  were  the  blessings  of 
I*>ce,  and  the  right  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
^('tetiy,  however  great.    These  were  intrinsic  circumstances. 
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Bat  there  wbb  also  a  contingent  one.    There  was  a  public  debt. 
Most  men  thought  it  a  heavy  burden.    But  a  wise  and  jnst 
Government  thought  otherwise.     Not  content  with  paying  the 
obligations  due  in  the  name  of  the  continent,  it  had  assumed 
those  contracted  by  the  separate  States.     It  had  gathered  the 
scattered  claims  from  the  manj  and  placed  them  in  the  hnn^H 
of  the  few.     Instead  of  an  agricultural  or  republican,  a  moifl^ 
eyed  interest  had  been  enlisted  in  the  country,  ready  to  do  all 
things  at  its  bidding  and  to  go  all  lengths  in  its  behalf.     An 
unauthorized  corporation  of  wealthy  men  had  been  set  up  and 
put  far  beyond  thd  reach  of  Congress.    A  sinking  fund  had 
been  founded.     One  financier  had  been  declared  better  able  to 
tax  tlie  people  and  manage  their  money  affairs  than  the  whole 
collected  wisdom  of  their  chosen  representatives.    Was  there 
no  danger  in  this  ?    Did  it  not  smell  of  monarchy,  of  aristo^H 
racy!    "The  Government  of  America,"  said  he  as  he  closeiP^ 
his  harangue,  '^ia  now  in  a  state  of  pnberty.     She  is  soon  to 
take  on  a  fixed  character.    On  the  vote  of  this  ITouse  depend 
whether  she  preserves  the  sunplicity,  purity,  and  cha£tityi 
her  native  representation  and  ropublicauifim,  or,  so  early 
youth,  prostitutes  herself  to  the  venal  and  borrowed  artific 
of  a  stale  and  pampered  monarchy." 

"When  the  vote  on  the  motion  that  the  ratio  should  be  one 
to  thirty  thousand  was  taken,  the  Speaker  declared  the  ayes  ] 
it  by  thirty-five  to  twenty-three.     In  thia  fonn  the  biU  went ' 
the  Senate,  was  there  amended  to  read  one  to  thirty-thr 
thonsand,  and  sent  back  to  the  Ilouse.    That  body  was 
from  pleased.    A  member  from  North  Carolina  murmu 
that,  if  the  new  bill  cut  down  the  fractions  in  the  North,  it     , 
pnt  up  those  in  the  South.     But  his  complaints  were  qnick^^H 
Bileuced.      One  of  hia   hearers  proved  from  the  figures  o^^ 
the  census  that  the  fractions  of  but  one  State  would  be  in- 
creased.    Another  told  him  plainly  that  the  South  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  object,  after  so  liberal  a  representation  had 
given  to  her  slaves.     A  third  showed  that,  if  the  ratio  stood  i 
one  to  thirty  thousand,  Virginia  would  send  aa  many  me 
bers  to  the  House  as  six  other  States  whose  Federal  populatic 
was  greater  than  hers  by  seventy  thousand  souls.     The  lie 
however,  threw  out  the  amendment.    The  Senate  stood  firm. 
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insiflted  on  it  hy  the  castiDjr  vote  of  the  Yioe-President,  iind,  as 
the  House  would  not  give  way,  the  bill  was  lost. 

No  mure  waa  heard  of  the  matter  till  late  in  Marelj,  1792. 

»A  new  bill  had  by  tliat  time  bc*en  hiwtily  made  ready,  a  ratio 
of  one  to  thirty  thousand  and  a  provision  for  a  new  census  and 
BpportionmRnt  l)eforc  the  end  of  the  next  Congress  inserted, 
and  in  tlm  form  sent  to  the  Senate.  TJie  upper  House  struck 
out  the  census  clause  and  raised  the  number  of  representa- 

■  tives  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  idea  was  old.  It 
Kiiad  indeed  already  been  urged  u»  the  Ilouse,  But  Madison 
Hlud  declared  it  contrary  to  law.  The  constitutional  provi- 
"    aion,  he  said,  of  one  to  thirty  thousand  applied  to  the  States 

mdividnally,  not  to  the  total  nimiber  of  inhabitants.  When 
tho  debate  came  on  in  the  House  it  was  warm  and  bitter. 

■  Tlireatji  of  secession  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and,  when  tlie 
|p  vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  were  thirty,  the  nays  thirty-one,     A 

conference  was  then  held,  but,  tho  Senate  non-concurring,  the 

■  House  yielded  and  passed  the  bill.  The  vote  was  tlurty-one 
^   to  twenty-nine.     It  soon  carae  back,  however,  with  the  Presi- 

dent's  vot<^».     Jefferson  and  Randolph  had  persuaded  him  that 

■  it  was  unconetitutional,  and,  on  reconaidoration,  tho  House 
P    thonglit  80  too. 

And  now  a  third  bill  was  brought  in.  This  put  the  ratio 
«t  one  for  thirty-three  thousand,  gave  the  House  one  hundred 
•fld  five  menibers,  and  soon  became  a  law.* 

During  the  wbole  of  this  long  and  stormy  debate  the  peo- 
ple ahowed  little  concern  for  the  bill.     No  meetings  were  held 
Ml  the  subject     Scarcely  a  word  of  comment  appeared  in  the 
_       Ructtca.     There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  a  lack  of  interest, 
H    ff^r,  while  tho  newspapers  of  that  day  were  as  powerful  in 
W    pading  public  opinion  as  in  our  own,  they  were  a  much  surer 

*  the  rppmcntatloQ  of  tbe  StaKi  thus  bcounfi — 


Virginia lU 

Ui.£#acli'ii^'ii4 .  14 

rcniwjrlTiinii ...  18 

New  York 10 

(Tortb  Carallufc. 10 

ku^lud  ...« 6 

(Xxmectlcut ,.,..,,..  7 

Bontli  (XroUu ,.  6 


New  Jersey. 5 

New  ttampsMre  4 

Termoat 2 

Georgia..  «,.,^. 2 

Kentucky 2 

Rhode  laloDd 2 

Dclawue 1 
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index  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  No  editor  had  then  in 
his  pay  a  lai^  etaS  of  oorreepondents  and  reporters  bosj 
gathering  news  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  fiimish- 
ing  opinions  to  men  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  think.  With 
the  exception  of  a  column  of  local  items,  and  it  may  be  an- 
other, which,  giving  a  Bummary  of  news  for  the  week,  did 
duty  as  an  editorial,  the  newspaper  was  made  up  of  contri- 
butions which  came  directly  from  the  people  or  were  copied 
from  other  gazettes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  several 
consecutive  issues  a  half-dozen  Udgs  in  which  the  editor  re- 
grets tliat  he  is  forced  to  decline  tlie  papers  of  "  Casedus  '*  and 
*' Citizen,"  or  promises  to  publish  that  of  "An  Old  Soldier ■' 
in  his  next  Every  gentleman  of  leisure  who  took  an  interest 
in  manufactures,  or  had  a  taste  for  politics  and  could  turn  a 
neat  essay,  was  sure  to  send  something  to  the  press.  Every 
dtizen  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  Congress,  or  the 
negligence  of  his  town  oflSccrs,  gave  expreeeion  to  his  anger 
in  some  Advertiser  or  some  Packet  Even  the  officers  under 
Government  made  use  of  the  journals  to  publish  their  opin- 
ions on  politics,  or  to  reply  to  the  strictni'es  and  abuse  of  un- 
known foes.  It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  they  became 
engaged  in  disputes  which  would  now  be  thought  nnseemly  in 
a  department  clerk.     Such,  indeed,  happened  to  Pickering. 

On  the  resignation  of  Samuel  Osgood  in  1791,  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General  was  bestowed  on  Timothy  Pickering.  So 
insignificant  was  the  place,  and  so  light  the  duties  that  officer 
was  to  perform,  that  Washington  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  a 
cabinet  seat  Yet  there  is  now  no  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  people  take  so  lively  an  interest  as  in  tliat 
over  which  the  Postmaster-General  presides.  The  number  of 
men  who  care  whether  the  Indians  get  their  blankets  and  their 
rations  on  the  frontier,  whether  one  company  or  two  are  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Dodge,  whether  there  is  a  fleet  of  gunboots  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  oxtreraely  small.  But  the  sun  never 
sets  without  millions  upon  millions  of  our  citizens  intrusting 
to  the  mails  letters  and  poetal-cards,  money-orders  and  pack- 
ages, in  the  safe  and  speedy  deliverj*  of  which  they  are  deeply 
concerned.  The  gro^^-th  of  the  post-office  in  the  last  ninety 
years  is  indeed  amazing,  i  In  179  3  tliere  were  two  hundred 
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and  sixty-four  poet-offices  in  tlie  country;*  now  there  are  forty- 
nine  tbouaandV^e  yearly  revenue  wLich  they  yielded  then 
was  twenty-fiVe  thousand  doUarB.f    'Sow  it  is  far  above  forty- 
[     five  millioua.      More  time  was  then   consumed  in  canyiug 
B  letteiB  ninety  miles  than  now  suffices  to  carry  them  one  thou- 
Kfiand.     The  postage  required  to  &end  a  letter  from  New  York 
Pto  Savannah  was  precisely  eighteen  times  as  great  as  will  now 
send  one  far  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountaina,  into  regions  of 
which  our  anceetora  had  never  heard. 

teWith  newspapers  the  Postmafiter-General  would  have  noth- 
to  do.  The  postmaster?  in  the  towns  and  villages  did, 
Bed,  receive  them  and  send  them  on  with  the  mails,  but 
f  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is,  thereforej  a 
common  tiling  to  read,  in  tlie  papers  2)rinted  at  towns  remote 
from  the  seaboard,  complaints  that  the  Pennsylvania  Packeta 
or  the  Now  York  Journals  were  kept  back,  and  civil  ro<jucsta 
to  the  postmasters  to  let  them  come  on.  J  AVhen  they  did  come 
it  was  nsnally  in  saddle-l>ag8,  and,  as  the  riders  never  travelled 

»l^  night,  they  were  several  da}'8  old.  From  the  official  post- 
office  notices  in  the  newspapers,  it  appears  that  letters  Avhich 
went  ont  from  Philadelphia  at  eight  and  a  luJf  in  the  morning 
of  Monday  were  expected  to  reach  New  York  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  Precisely  the  same  number  of  horns 
was  spent  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.**  Un- 
der the  confederation  this  pace  was  thought  si>cedy  enough ; 
but  times  had  changed.  A  new  Government  had  been  set  up ; 
tbe  debt  had  been  funded  ;  the  Bank  Iiad  been  estahllBlied. 
lA  wild  desire  to  specuhite  had  taken  hold  upon  men,  and,  in 
[their  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  Congress  and  the  price 
stocks  in  the  neighboi'ing  cities,  a  post  that  made  ninety 
les  in  twenty-nine  hours  and  a  half  seemed  insufferably  slow, 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  hasten  the  maila,  and  Jef- 
feireom,  at  the  suggestioii  of  "Washington,  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Pickering.    The  wish  of  the  President  was  that  let- 


•  Tb«  number  of  |>nsl-Q(Bcefl  In  1776  wag  tirenty-elght,  in  17flO  ihore  wen 
•  •fTVOlT-firr,  and  in  1798  fonr  huzidrcd  and  fifty-llirw. 

f  <>?50o«l'ii  Report  to  Focrot»ry  of  Treasury,  JuawiTjJ^t  1790. 
(  Albany  Uaivtti!.     American  Daily  AdrerlUer.  Marcti  2(f,  1792. 

*  AinericAa  Daily  Advertiser!  for  January,  1702. 
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ters  should  travel  one  hnndrod  miles  in  twenty-four  lioura. 
The  plan  wa«  to  have  the  pouches  carried  by  the  riders  in  the 
day  and  by  the  coaclics  during  tlie  night ;  but  the  country  was 
too  poor.  An  attempt  had,  indeed,  been  made  iu  Now  Jersey 
to  run  mail-coachce  with  seats  for  four  passengers ;  but  that 
State  laid  a  yearly  tax  of  four  hundn^d  dollars  on  stages  and 
taverns,  declared  tlie  Federal  Government  was  no  better  than 
an  individual,  and  demanded  |>ayment  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  right  to  convey  passengers  bad  been  granted  as  a  mo- 
nopoly to  certain  men.  When,  therefore,  the  motion  was  niade 
in  Congress  that  all  stage-wagons  of  the  po6tK>ffice  should  have 
the  right  to  carry  passengena  too,  a  cry  went  up  that  such  a 
law  would  be  a  violation  of  State  rights,  and  the  motion  wa^^ 
lost*  ^ 

Anotlier  motion,  lioweveTi  waa  more  Rucceasful.  Indeed, 
it  became  a  law,  and  for  nearly  a  half -century  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  post-office.  /  The  act,  as  it  parsed  from  the  Presi- 
dent, fixed  the  rates  of  postage,  gave  the  franking  privilege  to 
Congressmen  and  heads  of  depaitments,  and  made  newspapers 
mail  matter.  The  postage  on  a  letter  was  six  cents  for  any 
distance  not  greater  than  thirty  miles.  This  limit  passed,  it 
grew  rapidly,  till  it  stood  at  twenty-two  cents  for  four  hun.dred 
and  fifty  miles ;  t  beyond  that  twenty-five  cents  was  exact 

*  Anotla  of  Second  Congress,  Juiuiry  it,  4, 1792. 
t  Tho  rates  of  postage  for  single  lctt«n  were : 


0  to    80  miles,    0    cents. 

80  "    M      "       8       ** 

60  ■*  100      "      10       " 

100  "  150      "      12)      " 

150  **  200       "      16       " 

An  Act,  etc.,  approTcd  Pfbruarjr  EO,  1902,  soc^on  0. 

Adveniser,  December  S9,  1701. 


soo  to  290  miles,  It  oeat*. 
200  "  sao    **    20     « 

S80  "  4ftO      "      22       " 
4B0 "      28       " 


Alao,  Amei-icoo 
The  revenue  yielded  by  ibeso  Ugh  rates  ti  worthy  of  ooosideratlon : 


From  Oct.  1,  1780,  to  June  an,  170I. 
FVom  July  1, 1701,  to  Dec  31,1702.. 

For  year  1708 

For  year  17M. 


OtoM  Bomuiu.        Rrptana         Kat  Rcvemte. 


>7l,295.03 

92.9  SB.  40 

in3,SS8.19 

120,180.87 


$07,118.66 
76,588.60 
74,101.08 
96,370.58 


t4, 18227 
16,401.80 
fi»,72S.10 
88,788.84 


A  Sketch  of  the  rmaoccs  of  the  United  States,  p.  170,  GaUatla. 
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Id  posBtng  by  eea  from  port  to  port  the  charge  was  eight 
eents.*  These  rat«e  applied  ouly  to  single  lettexs,  and  by  a 
jle  letter  was  meant  one  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  pajwr, 
ever  large  or  email.  Two  shettB  made  a  double  letter. 
"  Three  sheets  a  triple.  Packets,  however,  went  by  weight, 
reach  ounce,  avoirdnpois,  costing  as  much  money  as  four  aiu- 
Igle  letterB.  No  poatmaAttr  in  future,  it  was  fiu-ther  decreed, 
I  should  receive  or  difitribute  newspapers  free  of  poetage,  aud 
the  poetage  was  to  be  one  cent  a  paper  for  auy  diBtauce  to  a 

I  hundred  miles ;  after  that  the  rate  became  a  cent  and  a  half. 
In  the  House  the  franking  privilege  and  the  powers  of  the 
Postmaster-General  provoked  a  warm  debate.     Among  the  peo- 
ple little  notice  was  taken  of  auy  pai-t  of  the  bill  save  the  news- 
paper clause.     Cue  grumbler  declared  that  it  would  now  cost 
moro  to  send  a  paper  from  Portland  or  Savannali  to  Philadel- 
piiia  than  to  bring  it  over  from  London,  and  in  support  of  his 
statement  quoted  Pickering.f    A  Poetmaster-gencral  of  oup 
lime  would  scarcely  feel  called  on  to  defend  the  justice  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  to  reply  to  all  the  slurs  east  on  his  depart- 
ment by  the  press ;  but  it  was  not  thought  so  then,  and  Pick- 
ering, after  the  manner  of  his  age,  replied.     Ho  called  his 
critic  a  liar,  who  lied  becAuso  it  was  natural  to  him  and  he 
eonld  not  help  it,^  and  then  gave  some  facts  and  statistics 
ifluch  are  both  curious  and  valuable.    The  greatest  mass  of 
MffBpapers  that  had  ever  in  any  one  week  l)ocn  lodged  in  the 
poBtoffice  by  the  Philadelphia  printers  weighed  two  hundred 
Old  forty-two  pounds.    No  count  hod  been  mode,  but,  as  the 
P*pflr8  always  came  wet,  it  was  safe  to  take  the  weight  of  each 
■tfloe  ounce,*  and  hence  the  numl>er  at  tliree  thousaud  eight 
unadfed  and  seventy-two.     During  the  same  week  one  thou- 
■ttwl  one  hundred  and  forty  newspapers  came  into  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  somo  to  stay,  some  to  pass 
wWngL  I     The  whole  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  printed 
ID  the  TJnitod  States  in  a  year  might,  he  said,  be  lilwndly  eati- 
"lited  at  four  millions  and  a  half.     Of  these  not  above  one 


*JUi  Act,  etc.,  wctlon  9,  Laws  of  tlie  United  States,  1T03.     Mbo,  Aaicricaii 
fcfl;A4TCTti*er.  Febraary  S7,  Hfla. 

f  Americu  Doilj  A jTcrtiaor,  Febrnarr  3,  1 T1I2. 

t  IbU.  •  Ibli  I  Ibid.,  Fobmary  9,  17W. 
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ninth,  or  five  hnndred  thousand  copies,  would  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  post-office.  It  seemed  quite  reasonable  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  of  these  might  be  aseumed  to  pay 
a  cent  and  a  half ;  the  remainder  paying  one  cent,  the  gross 
revenue  wotdd  probably  be  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  net  revenue  would  be  one  half  that  (ram, 
for  the  other  half  was  to  go  to  the  postmasters  for  tlieir  trouble 
in  taking  and  delivering  papers  and  collecting  postage.  To  talk 
about  tlie  princely  income  the  Government  would  receive  was, 
tlierefore,  abenrd. 

But  the  grumblers  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the  meas- 
ure was  a  wise  one.*  It  was,  they  said,  a  vile  tax  on  knowl- 
edge. The  buaineaa  of  a  newspaper  waa  to  spread  informa- 
tion, and  that  kind  of  information  which  was  most  valuable  in 
a  republic,  information  regarding  the  doings  of  Government. 
Mcu  who  dwelt  far  from  the  seat  of  Congress  had  come  to 
look  npon  the  Gazettes  and  Journals  as  their  only  means  of 
knowing  what  steps  were  bcuig  taken  to  protect  the  frontier, 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  to  encourage  arts  and  coumierce. 
When,  however,  to  the  eight  dollars  a  year  paid  to  the  printer 
was  added  the  four  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  they  must 
pay  to  the  postmaster,  poverty  would  force  them,  loath  as 
they  were,  to  withdraw  their  subscriptions.  Then  Govern- 
ment, removed  from  their  searching  gaze,  would  make  in- 
roads on  their  liberties  and  sport  with  their  dearest  rights. 
Nay,  tliis  had  already  been  done.  What  else  was  the  frank- 
ing privilege  but  an  aristoerntic  distinction  t  Why  should  the 
mass  of  the  people  be  loaded  with  an  odious  taz  while  a  select 
few  escaped  ?  Was  the  information  likely  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  letters  of  Congressmen  better  than  the  information  to  bo 
found  in  the  Packeta  and  Journals  ?  Wliat  kind  of  informa- 
tion did  those  letters  convey  while  the  funding  system  waa  be- 
ing frunedt     Had  not  these  self-appointed  aristocrats  most 


*  Etpii  MadiMn  looked  on  the  *'  newspaper  tax  **  with  abrm.  **  I  am  afmid 
tibfl  mbwriptiona  wtll  ttoon  bo  withdrairn  from  the  PhiUdclpbia  papers  unlet* 
aome  itcp  be  npoetlil^  lAlton  to  prcrcnt  iL  The  hesi  that  occurs  seems  to  be  to 
adrcrtjw  thnt.  the  pn[KTA  will  not  be  put  Into  Iho  ttutUii,  but  tttU,  om  hereto/or*,  to 
all  who  shall  not  direct  them  to  b?  p<it  Into  the  mail.  Will  yoa  hint  thii  to 
Freneau* "    Uadlson  to  JcSerson,  June  12,  1703. 
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lefttUy  abnsed  their  privilego  on  that  occasion  ?  Had  they 
not  by  their  franked  letters  sent  and  gathered  news  from  all 
,  of  the  country  for  nothing,  which,  had  their  conBtituents 
It  it,  woald  have  cost  great  sums  of  money  i  And  now 
they  had  the  face  to  gloss  over  the  newspaper  postage  with  the 
namo  of  revenne !  That  scheme  of  finance  which  collected  a 
revenue  from  the  inailfi  by  loading  them  with  free  letters 
might  be  understood  by  the  mind  of  a  Congressman;  but, 
happily,  such  minds  were  rare. 

The  long  list  of  newspapers  which  om*  ancestors  feared 
would  be  cut  down  in  circulation  by  the  now  postal  law  is  well 
worthy  of  examination.    Of  the  Packets  and  Journals,  Gazettes 

»and  Centiuels  there  contained,  not  one  came  out  on  Sunday. 
No  religious  paper,  no  scientific  paper,  no  illnstrated  pajjer,  nor 
one  which,  in  our  time,  would  bo  called  a  literary  or  a  trade 
joomal,  appeare  in  the  list     Yet  it  would  bo  erroneous  to 
BQppose  that  the  newspapers  had  not  made  great  progress  in 
the  seven  years  of  peaca     A  few  that  witnessed  the  revolu- 
tioa  had  indeed  ceased  to  exist.    Bat  their  places  were  more 
thin  filled  by  others  which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the 
Umon.    Towns  once  content  to  read  such  Packets  and  Cou- 
nnta  as  came  by  the  post-boy  now  boasted  of  Mirrors  and  Ora- 
das  of  their  own.     At  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  at  Northampton,  in 
VMWcbusetts,  at  liarrisburg,  at  Pittsburg,  and  far  down  the 
Ohio,  when},  ten  years  before,  the  country  was  a  wilderness, 
nide  presses  had  been  set  up  and  newspapers  ap{>eared.     In 
4e  East  two  journals  of  enterprise  put  forth  issues  each  day. 
Tiw  attempt  was  a  bold  one.    Jsews  was  hard  to  gather.    The 
ptttMfi  were  bo  rude  that  the  best  workmen  could  turn  off  no 
more  than  two  hundred  oopiee  in  an  hour.    The  coat  of  paper 
*«  high,  and  no  newspaper  had  yet  reached  thirty-sL\  Inuidred 
"ilwcribors. 

6ix  years  before  the  war  but  two  paper-mills  oould  be 
lound  in  New  England.  One  was  at  Norwicli,  in  Connecti- 
Cit;  the  other  was  at  Milton,  whence  a  bcU-cart  went  out  each 
nionth  to  collect  nu^  at  Marblehoad  and  Salem,  at  Providence 
Mid  Newbury,  at  Charlestown  and  Boston.*    "When  die  war 


■  Nevri  Utter,  March  6,  17<(9. 
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Opened,  the  supply  of  paper  from  England  ceased,  and  the 
forty  milla  in  the  United  States  were  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.  Hags  could  not  be  garhcred.  Again  and  again  the 
newspapers  were  foi-ced  to  suspend.  The  printer  of  the  Con- 
necticut Courant  in  desperation  cstablifihod  a  paper-mill  of  hia 
own.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  besought  "  the  fair  daughters 
of  Liberty "  to  save  every  scrap  of  rag  and  send  it  to  some 
paper-milL*  Still  they  did  not  come  in  fast  enough,  and  the 
newspapers  were  compelled  to  become  gatherers  for  the  millfl. 
Indeed^  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  look  over  the  four  stiff,  blue  pages  of  a  country 
newspaper  without  meeting  with  an  offer  of  the  printer  to  buy 
old  rags.f  Under  this  stimulus  the  mills  increased  rapidly  in 
namber.  "When  1797  came  there  were  sixteen  in  Connecticut. 
They  would  employ,  it  was  proudly  said,  one  himdred  and 
sixty  hands,  and  consume  three  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of 
rags  each  year.  Taking  the  number  of  families  in  the  State 
at  thirty  thousand,  each  should,  therefore,  fiuoiish  its  quota 
of  twenty-four  pounds.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  every  man 
would  say  to  his  wife,  "  Molly,  make  a  rag-bag  and  hang  it 
under  the  shelf  where  the  big  Bible  lies."  J  Another  paper 
wished  that  everj'  child  should  be  taught  his  "  rag  lesson.''  ** 
When  the  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  set  up, 
like  appeals  went  forth  repeatedly  to  the  pnbhc.  | 

Something,  however,  had  l>een  gained  by  tlio  now  postal 
law.  If  ewspapers  had  at  last  become  mailabla  They  would 
no  longer  be  dci>cudcut  for  circulation  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
jKWt-rider.    But  the  law  said  nothing  about  books  or  maga- 

*  MaBsacliuBetu  Spy,  November  10, 1780. 

t  Stanton  Spy,  Boptember  21,  1793;  Uanrliintl  fltxAlte,  Novembpr  IS,  179S; 
nudaon  Gasetlu,  Hay  26,  1796 ;  Albany  Gazette,  May  17,  179d:  Federal  Uirror, 
JanuMry  2J,  1790;  Republican  Journal  and  DumfHcs  Weekly  Adrcrtiscr,  April 
7,  1796;  CentlDcl  of  Liberty,  June  14,  1796;  Washington  S)iy,  June,  1798; 
WasUington  Gazette,  1796;  Frotbiugham'ft  Long  lalaud  Ueralii,  July,  1798;  C«o. 
nccUmit  Courant,  April  8,  1793;  npratd,  Decoraber  21,  17tMJ;  Weekly  Oracle, 
Now  London,  Mnrch,  18im;  Weehlj  Regiftler,  Korwich,  December,  1791;  The 
Argus,  January,  17^3;  Columbian  Chronicle,  August,  1794;  Washiugtoa  Adrcr- 
tiser,  March,  1796. 

t  Norwich  Courier.     Boston  Gazette,  May  27,  1797. 

■  Boflton  Gatetie,  Miiy  14,  1708. 

I  Western  Telegraph,  January  12,  1796. 
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xmes ;  the  Pofitmaster-General  refused  to  Lave  tliem  enter  the 
mulfl^  and,  in  conseqncncc,  one  of  the  beet  magazines  of  tliut 
itiiiie  waa  forced  to  Boepend.* 

f      When  the  **  American  Miisenm,  or  Repository  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Fugitive  Pieces,  Prose  and  Poetical,''  expired, 
I  there  were  but  two  older  periodicalfi  left  in  the  coniitry.     In- 
fdeedr  when  the  first  nTimber  appeared,  in  January,  HST,  two 
rivals  were  all  it  encountered.    One  waa  printed  at  Boston  ;')- 
the  other,  and  nnqnestionably  the  better  of  the  two,  tho  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  had  been  started  four  montlis  earlier  at 
PhiUdelpbia-t    "The  Universal  Asylum  and  Columbian  Ma^- 
mve,"  conducted  "  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,"  waa  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  the  excellence  of  tho  copper  plates  which 
^embelliflhed"  its  pages.    Yet  neither  it,  nor  its  fellows,  have 
my  resemblance  to  a  modem  monthly  magazine.    The  custom, 
BOW  M)  conunon,  of  preparing  a  November  nnmber  for  the 
prw  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  issuing  it  in  tho  middle  of 
0«tober,  was  unknown.    Those  for  November  came  out  in  De- 
Wober,  and  the  same  contributions  often  appeared  in  severaL 
^•cli  had  a  "  Pamasedad  "  of  "  selected  poetry,"  generally  odes 
toLrara;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Colonel  HumphrevH 
•nd  Philip   Freueau ;    epigrams,   epitaphs,   songa    translated 
W  the  Frenclu  and,  at  times,  a  few  lines  from  Homer. 
Tliere  were  "Political   Speculations,"  in  which  were  "Re- 
Ottrio  on  the  Conduct  of  Sj^n  with  respect  to  the  Missiasip- 
K"  and  "  Considerations  on  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,-'    There  were  "  Public  Papers"  and  "  Physical  Papers," 
giving  some  "  account  of  a  horse  with  a  living  anaite  in  his 
*yfti"  and  "  The  tme  nature  and  cause  of  the  tails  of  cometa," 
Tbere  was  a  chronicle  of  foreign  and  domestic  news,  **  Sa+iri- 
'^"'on  old  bachelors,  old  maids,  and  married  men;  reports 
^  Uir-eases ;  now  and  then  an  "  impartial  review  "  of  such  a 

*'*Beilrfai  the  roRMni  for  Its  dliicontiniikiioe  that  hu  been  iut«ipned,  aoolher 
^hbl  •rtme  Inflapoce.  nnd  perhapx  ought  not  to  be  paMcrl  in  Kllrnou;  ibnl  is, 
'■  KiBilrQfrtion,  whethor  right  or  wronfr,  of  the  late  iioflt-offico  Uw,  by  which  the 
''ViBtititr  her«  hrt)  &hi*oltitcl<r  rcfus/'d  to  receirc  the  Museum  ioto  the  post*cflSc« 
"Of  tetoift"    Anitiricaa  Mui»euin,  December,  1792. 

T  BtMtoD  Haganne. 

tSv  for  one  instance  ArocricaD  Huacuin,  August,  1792;  and  ColumUas 

i^s^ABffu.>f,  im. 
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novel  as  "Modean  Chivalry"  or  such  a  book  of  traveU 
IJartrain  wrote;  long  Wographiea  and  long  laments  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  time,    ^or  were  "Rural  Coucems"  foj 
gotten.     Farmers  were  given  "  hints,"  and  instructed  as  to 
eultnre  of  Tartaiy  oata  and  the  use  of  i)la8ter  of  Paris  fi 
manure.     The  back  of  the  title  page  was  often  need  by 
printer  to  acknowledge  the  verses  of  J.  H.,  to  regret  that 
paper  of  Americua  could  not  be  used,  or  to  beg  Baltimo 
Dot  ** to  pester"  him  with  any  more  "  collections,"  as  the  p 
age  on  each  wae  twenty-five  oents. 

Between  178G  and  1792  ten  magazines  sprung  up.*  & 
Btrugglod  on  for  a  few  years,  but  more  quickly  perished. 
1793  a  Indies'  Magazine  was  begun,  with  a  preface  of  that 
kind  of  fulsome  flattery  it  was  the  faaliion  for  women  to  re- 
ceive. When  the  century  closed,  the  first  religious  magazine, 
the  first  "review,"  and  the  first  political  monthly  were  b^;un.t 
Long  before  that  day,  however,  books  and  pamphlets  were 
admitted  to  the  mails. 

The  act  of  1792  expired  by  Umitation  on  June  first,  IT 
Some  changes  were  then  made./  Carriers  were  to  bo  omplo, 
in  the  greai  cities,  and  two  cents  paid  them  for  every  le 
delivered.  /  On  such  as  by  written  request  were  held  at  the 
office,  one  cent  was  charged.  Postage  on  a  single  newspaper 
going  to  any  town  in  the  State  wherein  it  was  printed  was 
reduced  to  one  cent  When  the  size  of  the  mail  and  the 
mode  of  conveyance  would  permit,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
might  be  taken.     The  rate  was  on©  cent  a  sheet  for  fifty  miles 

*  The  Boston  Ma^^ozine,  Tbo  Soutb  Carolina  Vap^tiD  (publUlieil  for 
Tcare),  Tbo  American  Muacam,  The  Colnmbian  Uagadoe,  Uanaclmfictu  ] 
■inCf    or   Uonthljr    Museum,    Pbitadclpliin    Magazine,    New    York    Mng 
Woroulcr  Hagaaoc,  QcDtlonicn  anJ  Ladies*  Town  snd  CouotrT  Hu{razin(>  i 
Uabcd  at  Bofitoo),  The  Ladles*  Uagaxino  and  Repofittory  of  Entertaining 
odgu. 

t  1793,   Farmer'B  Viueam;    179n,  American  Montlily  Rcvlow,  or  Literary 
Journal ;   this  was  derot«d  mtiroly  to  the  rcriew  of  books ;   17V6,  Lady 
OeutltrntiiQ'ft  Fockot  UagulQC ;  Uoiiod  Hlatci  Magaztno ;  1797,  AnicHcoo  Unif 
RolMagOEine;   Methodist  Mogaxinc;   179B,  Rvview  and  Annual  K«si^icr; 
dutphla   Magazine;    Dc«ticrt  to  the   Tnio   American;    Tho   W(><>kl,r   Mi 
PhiLiulfl|>hla  Niltirud;    1700,  The  Natimal  Magazine,  or  a  roltticn)   Itiogra^ 
and   Uiit«iical   RepoAtlory;    1800,   The   PoUticat   Miuazinc  and    MitM.*eUu 
Rtipositorj,  QoUatoo,  New  York;  Thu  Ladies*  Magaxine;  Uuathljr  Migajdiie. 
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or  lees,  half  ae  mnoh  more  for  the  next  fifty  miles,  And  ten 
ocnts  when  the  distance  was  over  one  hundred.  Had  the 
American  Mosenm  been  in  exietcnce,  the  postage  on  the  thir- 
te^i  sheeta  which  made  each  mouthl/  number  would,  at  Xew 
York,  have  been  twenty  cents. 

The  feelings  aronsed  by  the  newspaper  postage  act,  Iiow- 
ever,  were  mild  and  placid  comi>anid-  with  the  indignation 
awakened  by  the  Indian  war.  Some  of  the  grumblers  who  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  denonncing  everything  done  by  the  Qov- 
emment  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  abused  him 
rcnnidly.  Some  bemoaned  the  expense  of  baying  arms  and 
esimon  for  raw  troops  to  fling  away  every  time  tliey  heard  the 
whoop  or  saw  the  painted  face  of  a  Miami.  Others  took  a 
liigher  ground  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  tlie  in- 
bnmimity  of  robbing  Indians  of  their  land-  "  Why,'*  eaid  they, 
"iiUic  sword,  but  Just  sheathed  after  a  bloody  contest  with 
Ow*t  Britain,  again  to  he  lai<l  bare  ?  To  what  purpose  is  the 
otttBtretehed  arm  of  the  union  to  be  exercised  ?  Do  these  natives 
Wld  a  land  we  have  on  indubitable  right  to  claim  ?  Are  we  so 
contracted  in  territory  that  we  stand  in  immediate  need  of  im- 
mcastirable  tracts  of  wildemees  \  We  are  told  we  have  pur- 
touted  it!  Purchased  itt  Is  a  keg  or  two  of  whiskey,  a 
couple  of  bundles  of  laced  coats^  and  a  few  packages  of  blank- 
*t6)im  equivalent  for  a  region  as  great  as  a  kingdom?  Is  a 
''^•ty  signed  by  the  scratches  of  the  drunken  chiefs  of  two 
Wb«  to  bo  binding  on  the  sober  chiefs  of  a  hundred  tribes  ? 
^0.  They  have  as  much  right  to  their  hunting-grounds  as  wo 
We  to  our  cities  or  our  farms.  It  is  painful  to  arraign  the 
^^nct  of  the  administmtiou.  bnt  it  is  time  tlie  attempt  to 
^  over  the  sliameful  defeat  of  the  federal  army  and  turn 
^^  the  censure  of  enraged  freemen  was  stopped.  More  tlian 
•^  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  epent,  two  brave  armies 
'^'^^  been  slaughtered,  the  glory  of  the  Republic  is  prostrate ; 
*^*i  (or  what  il  Does  anybody  know  for  what  ?  Was  it  to  ac- 
pire  land  ?  Surely  not,  for  we  have  too  much  already.  Was 
rt  to  defend  the  frontier  ?  No,  for  the  settlers  in  that  unhappy 
^''Wtry  find  no  relief.  Was  it  to  punish  the  burning,  masssr 
^iifr)»»id  stojiling  of  tljo  Indians?  No,  for  they  have  done 
BODe  of  these  things.    A  very  respectable  minority  of  men  bo- 
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bere  the  vbole  wir  k  amph'  die  loah  of  a  ci|itidoiis  iiiiiu»- 
terai  menimeni ;  aa  iH-dined  deore  to  daide  the  eonntiy 
vixh  the  briOiaD^  of  die  I>q«nnient  of  War.    The  aUe  mm- 
idaer  viu  k  efaaiged  with  the  naBagemaa  of  haa^inaeemB 
to  think,  once  the  cei»H  vm  taken,diat  the  United  Statee  is 
OTcntocked  widi  men  and  nuwer.     The  SeaeUij   of  the 
Tif^iiij  has  aanking  fond.    Therefdre  the  SecRtaij  of  War 
BUbst  haTe  one  ako^  and  beghs  bj  pattzng  into  it  aix  hundred 
fataT«  men  and  Itr^  hnndred  and  diiitj--t«D  thooaand  doIlar& 
The  President  maj  be  aUe  to  excnse  to  himeetf  the  f ollj  of 
bestowing  the  eommand  of  inch  an  aimj  on  ndi  a  genexal,  but 
not  tt>  the  coantrr.    The  eoorage,  die  bjah^,  die  akin  of  St 
Clair,  are  indeed  above  reproach.    The  eoontrT-  sdll  remem- 
ben  with  gndtude  the  great  things  he  did  at  Ticadoo,  at  Ti- 
cwttteoga.  at  Saratoga^  among  the  TndJana.    Bat  diaeaae  had 
80  broken  him  down  that  he  ought  nerer  to  hare  left  die  fort. 
The  si^t  of  an  armj*  moving  to  attack  the  moat  active^  die 
most  vigilant,  die  most  canning  of  foea^  jet  led  bf  a  general 
wrapped  in  ^*nn<»U^  nnah^  to  stand,  bring  in  a  ear  bolstered 
with  pillowsy  aorroondcd  with  pbv^  and  groaning  at  erexy 
jolt  of  the  wagoo,  most  indeed  have  been  a  ^lazeeahow'  to  the 
sturdy  frontiersmen  of  Kentoc&j .    No  wixider  he  was  soondly 
beaten.    He  onght  to  have  been  somidlj  beaten.    Was  there 
ever  such  mismanagement  I    The  Secretazj  of  War  gadiera  an 
army  of  raw  recruits,  gi^es  them  muskets  charged  widi  on^ 
ball  and  fitted  with  bavonetsv  and  sends  them  braas  field-pieces 
to  drag  flonndering  and  tumbling  throng  the  marahfB  of  an 
unknown  coontrv,  that  they  mav  batter  down  the  limbe  of 
trees  on  an  unseen  foe.    The  officers  wrangle  and  fall  oat,  the 
troops  desert  hy  scores,  a  sick  general,  neglecting  patrol  parties 
and  spies,  lies  down  to  sleep  within  gunshot  of  his  cnemiea,  and 
never  knows  it  till  thej  wake  him  in  the  momiBg  with  their 
hideous  jells.^  * 

*  lUttf  7«are  lanr  a  ballaa  oa  ^  Clair's  tlufeat,  cntttM  **A  Pktriot  Son^" 
bf  3L  Btnm,  vma  written: 

**  Korember  the  fbarth,  i&  the  feu  niuetT-one. 
We  had  a  ure  engagement  Dear  to  Fort  Jeffenra ; 
St.  Clair  wns  oar  oommaihler,  vbi<A  mar  nmenbcrtd  b^ 
Snce  ve  lost  nine  bandred  men  in  the  western  territoi?. 
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Much  the  same  langua^  was  heard  in  the  HoTise.     The 
occaaion  was  a  long  wrangle  over  a  BiH  for  the  Protection  of 
■llio  Frontiers.     The  second  section  provided  for  raining  and 
^fctinlpping  of  infantry  and  light  dragoons  to  the  number  of 
Hthree  thousand  and  forty  men.    The  motion  under  debate  was 
~  to  strike  this  out.     The  present  Indian  war,  it  was  said  by  the 
rapporters  of  the  motion,  is  as  unjust  in  its  origin  as  it  has  been 
nnsncccssf  ul  in  its  conduct.    The  aggressions  of  the  whites  be- 
gan it.    Two  Indian  victorieA,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  end  it. 
I      To  carry  on  hostilities  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  to  put  good 
I      money  to  a  bad  use.    Suppose  our  arms  are  crowned  with  vie- 
■  twy.    What  then  do  we  gain  ?    "We  gtiin  possession  of  thou- 
P  laitds  of  acres  of  Indian  lands.    Bo  we  want  these  acres) 
IIiTe  WG  not  now  more  land  in  the  West  than  we  will  ever  be 
ibleto  turn  into  farms  and  hamlets  for  a  hundred  years  to 
wme  ?    Look,  too,  at  the  army  that  is  to  be  gathered.     During 
our  late  arduous  straggle  for  libOTty,  when  we  had  to  cope  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  which  the  sun  shines,  the  com- 
ttttder- in-chief  never  had,  at  any  one  time,  above  ten  thousand 
mai  under  his  command.     Now  it  is  proposed  to  enlist  near 
■ix  thousand  men  to  fight  a  handful  of  Indian  banditti,  whose 
number,  as  the  jMipcrs  on  the  table  show,  is  not  above  twelve 
iiBihJred.     Where  is  this  business  likely  to  stop  if  it  goes  on 
gnwmgat  the  present  rate?    At  first  a  single  regiment  waa 
fntcd;  this  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollara.  Then  a  second 
^  added,  and  the  expense  rose  to  three  hundred  thousand 
^Ur,    Now  a  standing  army  of  five  thousand  one  himdred 

"  Toung  lUjor  0ark  received  a  ball  cinae  to  bU  father's  fiid«. 
'Thea«  feebto  hantls  shall  bo  revcnp^l  on  my  sod's  death,'  be  cried. 
Be  quickly  drew  his  sword  Id  hand,  and  through  tlic  ranks  he  flew, 
Aud,  like  a  brtTC  Virginian,  tho  tar^c  there  he  slew. 

"  Thc«*  wonls  he  scarcely  altered  when  he  reoeivod  ft  ball, 
And  likewise  oar  Ueutenaot  Spear  down  by  hia  side  did  fall 
*  Stand  to  your  guiu/  said  (gallant  Ford, '  for  I  am  not  yet  slftfo  ; 
t  wtU  Uy  me  down  and  bleed  awhile,  and  rise  and  fight  again.' 

"Tbe  di.y  before  oar  battle  flftocn  hundred  men  wc  had, 
Out  our  old  gouty  general  he  used  us  rery  bad  : 
n«  whipped,  and  hung,  and  starred  his  men  In  barbarous  omelty; 
tbtu  Dcgro-Uke  be  did  bohave  In  (be  western  territory." 

Se«  Historical  UagaciDc,  December,  1 SA6. 
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and  Bixty-eigbt  men  is  asked  for,  ewcUing  the  yearly  outlay  to 
a  million  and  a  (juaricr  of  dollare.  Cun  tbia  be  justified  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances  ?  Has  not  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treaanry  refused  to  build  a  light-house  on  the  coast  of  a  certain 
State  because  he  has  no  money  ?  Where,  then,  ia  the  moiiey  for 
this  war  to  come  from  ?  The  excise  is  unpopular  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  impost  cannot  with  prudence  be  abolished.  No ! 
let  this  business  stop.  Let  us  squander  no  more  money  on  a 
strife  which  no  one,  except  he  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet, 
can  tell  why  it  was  undertaken. 

To  this  it  was  answered :  If  the  present  war  be  not  justi- 
fiable, then  there  nerer  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  just  war. 
It  was  not  begun,  and  has  not  been  carried  on,  for  conquest.  It 
was  begun  in  defence  of  our  fellow-citizens,  our  friends,  our 
dearest  coimoctious,  who  on  the  froutiers  arc  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  to  all  the  ra^^  of  savage  barbarity.  They  cry  to  us  for 
help.  And  are  we  the  base  cowards  to  st^nd  by  aud  see  them, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  butchered  before  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  save  a  few  paltry  dollars  ?  We  are  told  the  Indians 
have  committed  no  depredations,  no  murders,  no  harm.  Hare 
we  not  documents  signed  by  the  baud  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
signed  by  the  Executive  and  attceted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  signed  by  the  District  Judge,  by  tlie  captains  of  Uie  ' 
militia,  by  uieu  of  every  rank  and  profession,  sa^-ing  tliat  fo^l 
crimes  and  murders  have  been  done  ?  Do  we  not  know  tliiP^ 
between  1783  and  1790  fifteen  hundred  human  beings  were  j 
killed  or  dragged  into  captivity,  two  thousand  horses  run  off,  I 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  ?  And  i 
through  all  this  has  not  the  Government  been  kind  and  for-  | 
giving  to  a  fault  ?  While  flat-boat  after  flat-boat  was  being 
plundered  on  the  Oliio,  while  hundreds  of  lodges  were  being 
hung  with  freemen^s  scalps,  was  not  the  Government  coming 
to  the  savages  with  offers  of  peace?  Did  it  not  do  so  in  17S3, 
in  1784,  in  1785,  in  1787,  in  1788,  in  1790?  And  how 
the  Indians  behave  ?  In  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  offered  at 
lifiami  village,  they  refused  to  treat.  They  asked  for  thirty 
dAys  to  consider.  This  was  granted,  and,  while  the  Kcn- 
tuckians,  forbidden  by  the  President,  made  no  move  against 
them,  they  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  whites,  roasted 
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tovcral  more  alive  at  the  stake,  and,  when  the  thirty  days 

were  over,  refused  to  ^ve  aiiy  answer  at  alL    Again,  at  an- 

■<rther  time,  having  pefueed  our  offer  of  peace,  did  they  not 

Itfttiot  OB  with  the  reproach  that  the  British  etill  held  our  poeta  t 

■^nt  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the  war.    We  are 

invoked  in  it     "We  cannot  go  hack.     We  are  told  tlie  excise 

is  TiQpopalar,  and  njoney  wiinring.    Wliat  of  that  ?    What  ia 

the  excise,  what  is  any  sum  of  money  figures  can  expreas,  when 

compared  with  the  lives  of  our  brethren  and  oiir  friends  ? 

j         When  the  motion  on  the  amendment  to  strike  out  was  put, 

the  ayes  were  eighteen,  the  nays  thirty-four.    Two  days  later 

:     the  bill  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outburst  of  public  anger  St  Clair  r&- 
rigaed.  The  President  was  at  first  much  disposed  to  bestow 
thfc  vacant  place  on  llenry  Lee,  who,  having  borne  arms  Mith 
Iwmor  under  Greene,  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  But  the 
nak  of  Leo  had  not  been  high ;  and  to  find  skilled  officere 
vilUDg  to  obey  a  man  who  had  once  obeyed  them  was  impossi- 
ble. The  command  of  the  army  was,  therefore,  given  to  An- 
tiiony  Wayne,     A  better  officer  could  not  have  Ijoen  foimd. 

Wayne  was  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
descended  from  English  stock,  and  showed,  even  in  his  youth, 
4rtmnge  fondness  for  battles  and  sieges  and  tales  of  war. 
Honm  which  he  might  have  spent  shooting  squirrels  and 
liUQting  nests  he  passed  in  teaching  his  companions  to  throw 
^p  iiitrenohments  and  storm  redoubts.  His  undo,  who  was 
liis  teacher,  complained  of  such  behavior,  and  his  father  hade 
^  choose  between  the  farm  and  his  books.  Ho  chose  the 
Wa,  put  away  all  thoughts  of  mud-forte  and  skirraish-lines, 
"wittothe  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
ywr  retnmcd  home  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  surveyor  of 
laiiiL  Business  came  to  him,  and  for  a  while  he  managed  tJie 
*ffiirB  of  a  company  of  speculatore  in  Nova  Scotia  land.  In 
nU  Wayne  wad  sent  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  then  to 
'^  Provincial  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  In  1775  he 
*«cimii  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1776  he 
'*M  a  company  of  volunteers  and  joined  the  northern  army 
^Ofdonel  of  one  of  the  four  regiments  that  made  np  the  quota 
^'  Peunsylvania  for  the  war. 
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There  his  energy,  his  connige,  tbe  cooinees  lie  exhibited 
under  fire,  nuirked  him  ont  from  the  fint  as  a  man  deotiiied 
for  high  oommaDd.  He  waa  wounded  at  Three  Biren,  f ooglit 
at  BraDdjnriney  waa  twice  wounded  at  Gennantown,  received 
great  praise  for  his  oondnct  at  MonmoDth,  and  took  Stony 
Point.  For  this  memonLble  act  Congress  gave  him  a 
medal,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  m<] 
name  of  Mad  Anthon^r  Wayne.  He  was  present  at  the  cap 
of  ComwalUs.  Then  he  went  to  Georgia,  helped  to  dri^ 
the  British  from  that  State,  and  received  from  the  Legislatnre 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  farm.  Bat  to  stock  it  and  work  it 
required  money.  Honey  could  not  be  borrowed  in  America, 
Wayne  was  forced  to  find  some  one  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan, 
and  the  land  in  consequence  was  soon  the  property  of  the 
nmkears  of  the  loan.  In  1T91  Wayne  came  to  the  second  Co^^ 
greu  as  one  of  the  Representatives  Georgia  sent  to  the  Houi^^ 
James  Jackson  contested  his  scat  and  the  House  turned  him 
out  He  was  then  offered  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took 
it  with  delight. 

To  support  the  army  "Wayne  was  now  sent  to  lead,  Con- 
greflB  revised  the  tariff,  and,  till  each  time  as  the  new  dnties 
ahonld  be  collected,  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank.  The  old  eyistem  of  bonntiee  to  which  tlie 
New  England  cod-fishers  had  been  used  under  Bri^h  rule  was 
next  re-establitilied ;  a  bill  to  regulate  the  militia  passed ;  the 
estate  of  General  Kathanael  Greene  indemnified  for  money  he 
had  spent  in  the  good  cause,  and,  late  in  March,  the  Coinage 
Act  taken  up. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  it  was  decreed,  should 
be  the  eagle,  the  half-eagle,  the  quarter-eagle ;  the  silver  coina 
the  dollar,  tho  half- and  quarter- dollar,  the  dime  and  half -dime. 
The  coppers  were  to  be  tlie  cent  and  the  half-oent.  This  was 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  Congreea.  But  the  device  waa 
new,  and  provoked  a  heated  debate.  As  the  bill  came  from 
the  Senate  the  tentl»  section  provided  that  on  the  obverse  of 
each  gold  and  silver  piece  should  be  an  eagle  and  the  legend 
**  United  States  of  America."  On  the  reverse  the  head  of  the 
President  for  the  time  being,  his  name,  and  his  order  in  the 
presidential  succession.     In  an  instant  the  party  of  Jefferson 
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raised  the  cry  of  monarchy.    "  It  has,"  said  one  member,  "  a 
veiy  near  affinity  to  titles,  that  darling  child  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legifilature,  put  out  at  nurse  for  the  jireflent,  but  intended 
to  be  recogmzed  hereafter  with  all  due  fomi."     Does  not  the 
Government  consist  of  three  parte  i     "Why  then  put  one  head  ? 
Can  the  President  bo  said  to  represent  the  Government  ?    If 
BO,  luudt  it  not  be  monarchical  i    The  whole  scheme,  indeed, 
had  l>een  borrowed  from  monarchies.    What  republic  ever  put 
the  head  of  iU  consul  or  its  chief  magistrate  on  ita  money  1 
The  friends  of  the  bill  ridiculed  these  fears  and  declared  that 
it  was,  after  all,  a  small  matter  what  went  on  tJie  dimes  and 
eagles.     The  Republicans  denied  this,  and  finally  carried  a 
motion  to  change  the  device  to  one  "  emblematic  of  Dberty," 
and  the  legend  to  "  Liberty."    But  the  Senate  wcnld  not  hear 
of  it,  and,  two  days  later,  the  matter  once  more  came  np  in 
the  House.     The  motion  was  to  recede  from  the  amendment. 
What,  exclaimed  a  speaker,  is  an  emblematic  figure  of  Lib- 
caij  i    A  ghost  had  been  said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  and  so,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  Liberty.     The 
idea  of  Liberty  was  as  diJfcrcui  as  men.     Some  might  think  a 
bear  broke  loose  from  a  chain  a  good  emblem.     Some  might 
prefer  a  cap  and  pole.     For  himself  he  could  see  nothing 
better  than  the  head  of  that  great  and  good  man  they  all  loved. 
At  this  a  member  who  sat  for  Virginia  expressed  deep  sorrow. 
It  W18  painful  to  hear  gentlemen  ridiculing  republican  can- 
tions.     He  would  warn  his  conntr^Tnen  against  tlie  cabals,  the 
corruptions,  the  animosities  which  in  timco  to  come  might  ho 
excited  by  men  eager  to  see  their  faces  and  their  names  go 
down  to  a  remote  posterity  on  the  coin.    When  the  motion 
to  adliere  to  the  amendment  was  put,  the  ayes  had  it  by  a  vote 
of  tliirly-two  to  twenty-four.    The  next  day  the  Senate  con- 
curred and  passed  the  bilL     A  separate  act  ordered  the  imme- 
diate coinage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  copper.     There 
was  sore  need  of  them,  for  of  tlie  old  rap  pence  aud  half-pence 
not  one  remained.     In  their  distress  for  small  change,  cities 
and  eorporutions,  tradesmen,  nay,  even  churches,*  had  been 

•  It  iippMin  from  tUe  BUnutes  of  Ihe  Firal  Prosbylurian  Church  of  Albany 
that  the  TruirtMS,  on  Jaoniry  4,  1790,  "  Rf*ol>fat,  Tlmt  oiic  thouftand  CopiHTS  be 
•lAsped  Ctiurcti  Fcnnj,  and  placed  In  tiie  Unndd  of  tbo  TnuLsuror,  for  tbe  Furpow 
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forced  to  issue  bits  of  card  and  slipe  of  paper,  which  the  people 
gladly  took  in  Hou  of  pence.  "WTjen  the  news  of  tho  design  for 
tlie  coins  got  abroad,  a  few  grumblers  muttered  that  a  better 
one  would  have  been  an  eagle  on  one  dde,  and  fifteen  meek 
doves  on  the  other.  That,  said  thej,  would  have  been  liigh- 
\y  emblematic  of  the  relation  of  the  Government  and 
States.* 

Ilad  a  foreigner  landed  upon  our  sliores  in  the  spring  of 
1792,  and  listened  to  complaints  like  these,  he  would  have  be- 
lieved himself  among  the  most  cruelly  oppressed  of  people.  He 
would,  in  tmth,  have  been  among  the  most  well-tOKlo.  The 
malcontents  who  day  after  day  denounced  the  Funding  Sys- 
tem, tlie  Bank,  the  iiupuat,  the  excise,  and  the  Indian  war  as 
the  bane  and  rain  of  the  country,  saw  about  them  on  every 
hand  evidence  of  a  prosperity  such  as,  five  years  before,  would 
have  tilled  them  with  amazement  and  delight.  Xever  had 
money  been  so  plentiful  Never  had  men  been  so  eager  to 
invest.  No  scheme  the  ingenuity  of  speculators  could  devise 
but  filled  in  a  single  day.  It  was  noticed  that  in  one  week 
at  New  York  sixty  fine  estates  were  sold  at  auction  and  the 
money  put  into  scrip  and  etock«.t  Before  the  year  went  out 
this  people,  whom  the  Uepublicans  described  as  burdened  with 
taxes  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  laid  out  of  its  own  accord 
thonsands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  on  turnpikes,  on  bridges, 
and  on  canals.  The  time  was  fruitful  of  all  manner  of  projects 
for  internal  improvement.  But  the  favorite  was  canal,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  C:mal  and  Lock  Navigation.  The  rage  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  in  a  few  months  plans  were  afioat  for 
three  or  four  artificial  water-ways  in  every  State.  A  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roadt*  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  started  at  Pliiladelphia, 
and  soon  three  canals  were  the  talk  of  the  coffee-houses.     One 

of  cxdtanglng  vlth  the  members  of  the  ConinvgftiioD  at  the  Rite  of  tweWe  for 
one  ShllUop:,  in  orJer  to  udd  Respect  to  the  weekly  Coltoclions."  la  Angitit, 
1702,  the  Trustees  of  tlie  First  Preabrterlan  Charch  at  Troy  put  oat  paper  mooej 
for  a  llko  parpwc.  A  cut  of  one  of  the  iwo-pcncc  tickets  le  glren  in  IleiauiiH»n- 
cei  of  Troy,  from  its  Ktllcment  in  1790  to  It^O?.  J.  Woodworth,  p.  81.  In  the 
H&ine  works,  p.  79,  is  a  fac-«imtle  of  a  thrce-pean;  ticket  put  out  bj  k  8tore4ceep«r, 
January  I,  1701. 

*  National  Gazotte.  f  American  Doily  AdrvrtUcr,  Fobniary  20,  1798. 
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[was  to  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.*    A  eecond 
to  join  the  waters  of  tlie  Delaware  and  SchuylkilLt    The 
wound  among  the  hills  which  lay  iKjtween  the  Schuylkill 
the  Sustiuehanna.     Offers  for  the  stock  of  this  company 
to  be  received  early  in  December,  17D1,  and  snch  was 
imesB  of  merchants  to  secure  some  that  forty-fiix  thou- 
Bhares  were  bid  for  in  fifteen  days.     This  was  thirty-nine 
thousand  more  than  could  by  law  be  taken.  | 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  experience  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company.    The  books  were 
opened  at  the  State-House,  one  morning  in  Jime,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  kept  oi>en  till  near  twelve  at  night     It  was  then 
found  that  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eix  shares 
hA  been  eubecribed  for,  and,  as  each  subscriber  paid  down 
thirty  dollars  on  each  share  he  t^jok,  the  commiesionors  stowed 
*way  in  their  strong-box  at  midnight  sixty^ight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.**    The  names  of  tlio  purchasers 
were  then  put  into  a  wheel  and  six  hundred  drawn  to  form 
tbe  company,  y     A  fourth  canal  was  to  take  its  water  from 
Cram  Creek. -^    A  fifth  was  projected  to  pass  through  the 
Bttmal  Swamp,  $     A  sixth  was  to  l>o  dug  from  the  Cooper  to 
the  Santee  at  u  cost  o£  tifty-«ix  thousand  pounds.  X 

Plans  and  surveys  were  made  at  South  Hadley  for  a  eev- 
^th.J  lu  New  York  two  great  companies  wore  formed  at 
Albany.  The  lino  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company  began 
*t  Troy,  went  thence  to  Lanaingburg,  and  by  way  of  Fort  Ed- 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Tlie  canals  of  the  Western  Naviga- 
Compauy  were  to  admit  boats  drawing  two  and  a  half  feet 
<tf  water,  and,  commencing  at  Schenectady,  were  to  end  at 

Ontario  or  Seneca  Lake.  1 

f 

*  iDdcpendcnt  Oucttecr,  AugiiRt  £0,  1793. 
f  Amcrie&n  Daily  Adrertlticr,  Dvceoibor  31,  1791. 
t  tnUcpomlenl  Gaxutteor,  Dccembur  81,  1701. 

*  Oftutte  of  the  CuiUmI  States,  June  0,  1793. 
I  Americ&n  Diilj  Advertiser,  June  7,  17B2. 

*  American  Daily  Adrertiner.  Jammry  21,  1792. 
0  IndqMdodent  Gazetteer,  Maroh  17,  1792. 
j  Aneriean  Daily  Adrcrtiicr,  March  9,  1792. 
%  IndependcDl  GaMttccr,  March  29,  1792. 
X  Amcrioaa  Daily  AdTerliscr,  March  24,  1792. 
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Tlio  idea  seema  to  have  been  dret  urged  with  vigor  by  a 
man  bearing  the  name  of  Christopher  CoUea.  Colles  was  an 
Irifihinan,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare  ability, 
versatility,  and  thriftlessnefis  that  have  made  famous  60  many 
of  his  race.  He  began  his  career  at  Philadelpliia  by  lecturing 
on  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics.  The  next  year 
he  was  at  New  York  entertaining  a  few  hearers  with  his  views 
on  the  navigation  of  inland  streams.  Then  he  imdertook  to 
moke  a  steam-engine.  "NVhen  the  revohition  opened  he  taught 
the  troops  the  principles  of  gunnery,  and  attempted  to  supply 
the  city  of  New  York  with  water.  When  the  revolution 
closed,  Colles  began  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  tlie  Legislature 
a  system  of  canals  by  wliich  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  flat^ 
boat  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakee.  The  proposal  was  pre- 
sented in  November,  1T84,*  and  by  way  of  trial  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  voted  him  to  remove  some  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Mohawk.  So  thoroughly  was  tlie  work 
done  that,  in  17SC,  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  stream.  There  the  matter  rested 
till  Elkanah  Watson  took  it  up.  r 

In  the  fall  of  1788,  anrl  again  in  the  fall  of  1791,  Watson 
rode  through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  beheld  the  waters 
of  Seneca  Lake,  noted  dovm  in  his  journal  the  topography  of 
the  country,  came  back  to  Albany,  put  his  thoughts  on  a  canal 
in  pamphlet  form  and  gave  tliem  "  to  General  Schuyler,  at 
Lewis's  old  tavern  in  State  Street."  f  In  two  days  the  paper 
was  returned  to  him  with  a  promise  that  Schuyler  would  do 
all  he  could  to  have  the  deairod  law  passed.  Meanwhile,  Wat- 
son, under  the  name  of  "  A  Northern  Centinel,"  addressed  the 
Leg^lature  through  the  press.  With  the  address  went  a  copy 
of  his  journal,  a  table  of  distancee,  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  an 
account  of  the  obstacles  and  risks  to  be  met  with.  In  March, 
1792,  the  canal  company  was  incorporated.    In  April  the  stock 


•  Pro|)iimU  for  the  Bpeedy  Settlement  of  the  Wiwte  und  Unimpiwcd  Lands  on 
the  Wertern  Frontier  of  tho  Fti!«  of  Now  York,  vni  for  rh*-  Tmprorement  of  the 
Inland  NnTi^tion  between  Albany  and  Oewego.  Printed  at  New  York  ty 
Samuel  Jjaudon,  1785. 

f  nistoryof  the  Rise,  ProgresR,  ind  exisilnc  Condillonof  the  Wostcm  Ouiilt_ 
is  the  State  of  New  Vork,  etc    Elkatuh  Watson,  Albany,  1830,  p.  19. 
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was  on  tlie  nuu-ket.    But  for  three  days  uot  a  share  was  &ub- 
ibed  to.     At  last  some  well-known  citizens  were  induced  to 
put  down  their  names,  others  quickly  followed,  and  before  the 
year  went  out  "  five  hundred  men "  were  hard  at  work  chop- 
pingf  digging,  and  building  locks.*    At  Boston  the  Middlesex 
canal  was  projected.!    At  Worcester  plans  were  being  dis- 
I    eoaaed  for  a  canal  to  join  that  city  with  the  sea. 
■      While  the  community  was  thus  intent  on  plana  for  better* 
"  iog  oommunication  by  wagon  and  boat,  one  scheme  of  great 
promifie  was  suffered  to  languisli  and  die.     For  five  years  a 
namber  of  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia  had  been  expending 
money  in  the  attempt  to  move  l>oats  by  steam,  and  had  met 
with  gucceee.     The  rude  contrivance  which,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August,  1787,  they  showed  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  had  been  greatly  improved,    "Within  a 
year  the  clums}'  hoiler  was  discarded  for  one  of  the  tubular 
kind.    The  weight  of  the  machinery  was  lessened  by  three 
tons,  the  friction  of  the  parts  reduced  by  one  half,  the  twelve 

I  piddles  on  the  sides  replaced  by  three  at  the  etcm,  and  a 
new  trial  made.  The  day  was  the  twelfth  of  July,  1788. 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington  were  the  two  points  between 
which  the  Tessel  steamed,  and  on  the  appointed  morning 
Oowdfl  went  out  from  the  to^vn8  near  the  Delaware  to  behold 
tlieeraft  pass  by.  The  men  of  Fraukford  and  upper  Philadel- 
pltta  county  stood  upon  Point  No-Point,  where  Bridesburg  now 
is.  The  people  of  Bucks  were  at  Dunk's  Ferry,  and  saluted 
^  boat  with  discharges  from  one  of  the  cannon  which,  on  the 

*  *•  They  had  been  opened  Ihree  days  by  the  eommUstionert  at  tbo  old  coffce- 
^Ow^  ud  not  ft  nh&rc  iru  nibnoribed.  I  coosidercd  the  cause  liopelest,  called 
B>Bf  frieail  [I  tliiok  It  was]  Jnm^  Watmn,  Esq.,  and  loduced  him,  wtth  much 
MMuton,  to  mbMribe  twenty  i>harM;  from  that  rooToent  the  sabscrlpUoua  went 
*  hKikly."  Sew  York  city  U  referred  to.  Ibid.,  p.  8fl.  "  On  tny  arriTal  at 
AlUnj.  tb«  ootnnilsjiinneni  in  that  city  had  kept  the  books  open  Bcveral  dayi 
"  UwdV  old  tarem  in  Siatc  ptrwt,  and  no  mortal  had  yet  rigned  to  exceed 
f^Aarm.    I  immediately  fubwribed  teven  in  each  company  . .  .'*     Ibid.,  p.  85. 

t  The  canal  wai  bofruo  >n  1704  and  finished  In  16(13.  Tbe  aitpeHntcndcnt  of 
•^wwfc  waa  that  Loammi  Baldwin  to  whom  wr  owp  the  rariety  of  apple  known 
MtbtBatOwin  pippin.  Memorial  HUtory  of  fiostoD,  IsafV-I^tsO,  toI.  it,  p.  112, 
"•!•.  Tho  engineer  was  uanwd  Wtvton,  and  the  6r«t  man,  it  if  Bald,  who  tiw 
■*!  •  Wye  level  in  the  United  Sutca.  Stuart'a  CSrll  and  MiliUry  Engtawra 
oiAAurica,  p.  189, 
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night  of  the  famons  enrprise  at  Trenton,  Colonel  Reed  had 
failed  to  carry  to  the  Jersey  shore.  But  nowhere  was  the 
shouting  so  great  as  on  the  green  bank  and  the  npper  wharf  at 
BurlingtOQ.  There  the  voyage  was  to  end,  and  there,  when 
scarcely  tliirty  perches  from  the  wharfs  head,  the  boat  stopped 
suddenly  and  anchored  in  the  stream.  A  pipe  of  the  boiler 
Lad  burst.  Deeply  grieved  and  hnmiliatod,  the  few  members 
of  the  company  on  board  went  ashore,  and  that  evening  the 
steamboat,  destitute  of  sail,  drifted  slowly  and  helplessly  down 
the  river  on  the  tide.  The  crews  of  sloops  and  snows  passed 
in  the  morning  jeered  as  it  il^oated  by,  and  gave  no  heed  to  the 
calls  of  the  inventor  for  help.  For  many  weeks  men  who 
held  stock  in  the  company  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  jokes 
and  pleasantries  of  their  friends.  8ome,  indeed,  grew  dis- 
heartened, abandoned  the  enterprise,  declared  the  folly  of  the 
scheme  was  now  proved,  and  that  nothing  could  indncc  them 
to  give  another  shilling  to  its  support.  The  more  sanguine 
kept  on,  replaced  the  broken  pipe,  ran  the  boat  to  Burlington 
and  back,  formed  a  new  company,  and  before  spring  foun<^i 
forty  gentlemen  willing  to  purchase  forty  new  shares  at  Ul^M 
pounds  each. 

With  these  funds  more  experiments  were  made.  The  con- 
denser was  found  to  be  defective.  The  air-pump  was  too  amalL 
The  cylinder  had  to  be  much  enlarged.  When  the  machinery 
was  pronounced  as  perfect  as  the  builder  could  make  it,  the 
projectors  selected  a  day  for  another  experiment  But  a  great 
storm  arose.  The  trial  was  put  off,  and  that  night  the  boat 
took  fire  and  was  sunk.  Still  the  company  persevered.  The 
vessel  was  raised,  the  damage  repaired,  and  late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  the  test  made.  Every  man  who  timed  the  boat 
admitted  that  a  measured  mile  was  traversed  in  seven  minutea 
and  a  half.  Six  months  later  the  steamboat  began  to  run  as  a 
packet  from  the  Arch  Street  ferry.  The  public  were  informed 
that  the  vessel  would  go  up  the  river  to  Burlington,  to  Bristol, 
to  Bordentown,  and  Trenton  on  one  day,  and  come  back  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  next ;  that  these  alternate  trips  would  con- 
tinue through  the  week ;  that  the  fare  to  Trenton  would  be  fii 
shillings  and  to  Bristol  two  and  six ;  and  that  on  Sundays ; 
was  proposed  to  steam  down  to  Cliester  and  retnm.     Trot 
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June  to  September  Bucb  noticos  continued  to  appear  in  the 
Penneylvania  Packet  and  the  Federal  Gazette.*  Then  all 
mention  of  the  steamboat  ceases,  and  it  le  quite  likely  no  more 
tripe  were  made.  The  company  by  that  time  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  another  Tenture  which  speedily  brought  mio.  A  law 
had  been  passed  giving  to  John  Fitch  the  sole  right  to  ufie  the 

tBteamboftt  in  Virginia  if,  before  the  ninth  of  November,  1700, 
two  boats  moved  by  steam  should  be  upon  the  waters  of  that 
6tate.    To  secure  tlii^  monopoly  ten  poundB  had  been  demand- 
ed of  each  member  of  the  company,  and  a  second  boat  begim. 
Indeed,  it  was  fast  nearing  completion,  when  a  great  storm 
k  Ewept  it  from  the  moorings  and  drove  it  far  up  on  the  snnds 
W  (A  Petty's  Island.     To  drag  the  Teseel  oil  was  the  work  of  ten 
dtys.    To  comply  with  the  Virginia  law  was  then  impossible, 
aid  the  company  soon  abandoned  the  Bchemo,  the  engine,  and 
(he  boat     During  four  years  tUe  machinery  gathered  mst  and 
dirt    What  remained  was  then  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
Wdder.f    Twelve  months  later  Fitch,  still  hopeful,  astonialied 
Ihe  peoplo  of  New  York  by  exhibiting  a  steamboat  on  the 
waters  of  the  Collect  Pond. }    The  boat  was  a  ship's  yawl ;  the 
lodder  an  oar;  the  propeller  a  screw;  the  boiler  a  ten-gallon 
tron  pot  with  a  plank  cover  stontly  fastened  on.** 

Vlule  Fitch  and  his  company  were  attempting  to  introduce 
Ibsteamlwat  at  Philadelpliia,  another  company  of  gentlemen 
m  liie  same  city  were  preparing  to  mine  what  in  the  East  ia 
now  Q8ed  by  steamboats  as  fuel.  That  there  were  in  the  ooxm- 
try  rich  deposits  of  coal  had  been  known  for  over  forty  years. 
OiWisumers  at  New  York  had  lone^  l>een  supplied  from  the 
IWton  mines  in  Rhode  Itjlund.     Half  the  tires  at  Pittsburg 


*F«leni]  Guetto,  Jtmc  14,  17.  19.  93,  S4,  July  S6  and  SO,  Jlupntt  %  4,  11, 
t^  n,  14,  16. 10,  20,  n,  26,  27.  S8,  ftnd  September  10, 1790.  Also  rcuii-yWaiuii 
^P^^  June  IS,  Auguit  11,26,28,  aucl  September  4,  1790.  See,  nlno,  Xcw  York 
Kinnue.  1790,  p.  493,  and  Ficch'a  UanuKript  Joumaln  in  the  Ridgwar  Bmnch 
of  i:  .Ilia  Librnry,     Also  Westcott'e  Life  of  Fltcb,  pp.  286-287.     D« 

ffi^-  oa  the  boat  In  Xew  TraveU  fn  tbe  Tnitcd  States  o(  America.     A 

Writer  ib  lilt  l^'raDklin  Gowttc,  Jaauar;  17,  1701,  ridicule!  It. 

f  AuniTB,  August  IS,  i79n, 

X  DocamcmtarT  ilidiorjr  of  Xcw  York,  vol.  U,  p.  1047.  Also  Life  of  Jubo 
I  Rtdi,  Wenoon,  pi*.  sci,  S02. 

*  Tbb  expcrljueat  was  tuadc  iu  1796. 
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were  fed  with  fuel  dug  from  a  high  bluff  before  the  town, 
over  which  even  then  hung  black  clouds  of  soot.  So  early  as 
17S9  the  yield  of  the  famous  Virginia  beds  near  Richmond- 
sold  at  Philadelphia  for  a  shilling  aud  sixpence  a  bushel.  T]^H 
demaud  for  it  was  slight.  Ncverthelese,  when  it  began  to  b^^ 
whispered  about  in  1791  that  stone  coal  was  to  be  had  nearer 
home,  a  compauy  to  mine  it  was  quickly  formed.  The  story 
is  told  that  as  a  hunter  came  stumbling  down  the  Mauch 
Chunk  mountaiu-side  in  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  he  fel 
and  found  beside  him  what  seemed  a  largo  black  stone, 
lifted  it  and  carried  it  to  one  Jacob  Weiss,  whose  cabin  was  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  I^rauch  Chunk.  Weiss  sent  the  block  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  waa  at  once  pronounced  antliracite  coal ; 
the  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company  was  formed  without  a  charter, 
the  land  at  Summit  Hill  was  purchajscd,  and  ten  thousand  acres 
were  taken  up  under  Stat^  wairant.  Four  men  were  soon 
at  work  digging.  But  wood  at  Philadelphia  was  plenty  and 
cheap ;  no  roads  led  out  to  the  mines,  the  streams  were  unnavi- 
gable,  and  the  Lehigh  Comjiany  abandoned  the  enterpriao.* 

Of  the  scores  of  companies  which  thus  sprang  up,  few  ever 
aooomplished  tlieir  aim.  Nor  is  it  indeed  likely  that  any 
among  the  tliousands  of  men  who  bought  up  their  stock  with 
eagemcea  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  they  would.  They 
afforded  to  many  new  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  a 
wild  spirit  of  speculation,  and  that  woa  enough.  Stocks  and 
scrips  had  become  as  much  articles  of  daily  traffic  as  barrels  of 
flour  or  hogsheads  of  Jamaica  rum.  In  the  tliree  great  cities 
a  class  of  men  hud  already  appeared  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  buy  and  sell  stock  on  commiasion.  But,  as  they  de- 
manded a  liberal  compensation  for  their  services,  small  pur- 
chasers were  forced  to  wait  till  the  day  for  public  sales  came 
round.  Then  they  went  by  scores  to  the  coffee-house,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  every  share  of  stock  offered  was  bought.  ThM^ 
list  at  iirst  was  a  short  one.  Three  kinds  of  government  scri|^^ 
shares  of  three  or  four  canal  companies,  one  or  two  turnpike 
companies,  and  six  banks  completed  it.  But  it  grew  rap- 
idly, and  every  few  months  saw  a  nuw  name  added.     Many 
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corporations  that  had  once  supported  themselves  by  lotteries 

30W  began  to  do  bo  by  isBuing  ecrip.     Many  more  were  formed 

^■for  the  furtherance  of  all  manner  of  useful  and  philanthropic 

t purposes.    Bridge  companiee,  population  compauiee,  land  com- 
panies, banks,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  aucceseion.   In  truth, 
eince  the  spring  of  1701  a  bank  liad  been  started  in  Khode 
Isbnd,  and  a  second  at  Xew  York.     The  i>rosperity  of  the  old 
one  had  been  immense.    All  the  discoanting»  aU  tho  loamng^ 
all  the  mortgaging  for  thirty  mile^  around,  was  done  in  its 
rooms.     In  the  dullest  of  times  this  business  reached  propor- 
tions whicb  amazed  men  accustomed  to  tran&actiona  in  which 
I  great  sums  were  involved.    But  the  instant  tho  community 
became  afflicted  with  scripomania,  tho  bank  could  not  supply 
one  tenth  of  the  money  that  was  wanted.    The  rate  of  discount 
Mse  tin  more  was  demanded  and  paid  for  a  loan  for  thirty  days 
tlan  had  ever  before  been  given  for  a  loan  for  a  year.     The 
(iirectora  and  stockholders  were  believed  to  have  amassed  for> 
times,  and  the  bank  became  the  moneyed  monopoly  of  the  city, 
grinding  the  poor,  it  was  said,  and  scpewing  the  rich.     Such 
pivspGrity  soon  bred  jealousy,  and  jealousy  a  rival. 

One  morning  early  in  January  a  notice  was  put  up  at 
Corre's  Hotel  amiouncing  the  plan.  It  was  to  be  known  as 
tt»  Million  Bank.  The  capital  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
t^iousand  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and  part  payments 
Vere  to  be  made,  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  third  Mondays  of 
Jannary,  May,  and  Septcralier.  A  few  days  later  the  books 
*en?  opened,  and  in  twelve  hours  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
tiwidred  and  forty  shares  were  taken.  This  was  more  than  ten 
^ioKs  tho  capital  of  tho  bank.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribera 
*afl  therefore  held  and  tho  fiiibscriptious  cnt  down.  All  who 
m  for  thirty  shares,  it  was  decided,  should  get  three ;  for  less 
tluQ  thirty  and  more  than  nineteen,  two ;  under  nineteen,  one.* 
The  next  week  a  second  notice  appeared  ui^ng  all  tho  dis- 

*  AfQciiean  Doll;  AdvRrtifKtr,  Jmantry  20,  1793.    In  a  poem  on  the  bank  the 
pcbUcate  arged  to  ftul^cribe  at  once. 

"  All  you,  then,  who  covet  dcliclotis  repose, 
Come  quioklj  before  the  subscript iuQs  all  close; 
Whh  jour  caah  in  your  hands  lo  Corrc*«  aU  llnck, 
jVnd  piirchoM  hi  lieep,  rory  dwp,  of  th<!  stock." 
fitok  apoo  Dank.    American  Doily  Adrertlser,  Januafj  £7,  1792. 
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appointed  ones  to  be  of  good  cheer,  as  a  plan  for  a  third 
bank  was  on  foot  with  a  capital  large  enough  to  accommodate 
alL 

Snch  news,  however,  was  not  received  by  every  one  with 
manifeetations  of  delight.  A  largo  and  a  very  respectable 
part  of  the  community  heard  it  with  sorrow  and  dread.  Thea- 
ti%8  and  lotteries  and  Bpeculation,  they  complained,  were  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  tunes,  and  would  surely  bring  down  a 
Divine  curse  ou  the  land.  No  government  could  be  stable,  no 
country  could  be  prosperous,  no  people  could  be  happy,  where 
men  sought  to  make  money  without  giving  a  retiim  in  honest 
toil.  Was  it  likely  the  fanner  would  follow  liis  plough,  or  the 
smitli  labor  all  day  at  his  anvil,  when  he  saw  men  about  him 
on  every  hand  lading  up  great  stores  of  wealth  by  buying  and 
selling  bits  of  paper  which  repi-esented  little  else  than  a  well- 
plauned  scheme  l  Thu  man  who  bought  stock  to  encourage 
manufactm*es,  or  to  open  up  turnpikes  and  canals,  was  a  public 
benefactor;  but  the  man  who  bought  stock  to-day  that  he 
might  sell  it  at  an  advance  to-morrow,  was  no  better  than  the 
hardened  wretches  who  nightly  sat  around  the  A.  B.  and  E.  O. 
tables  of  a  low  den. 

Many  admitted  this,  but  took  a  hopeless  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  useless  to  seek  a  remedy,  they  said ;  the  evil  must 
be  suffered  to  run  its  course.  If  the  (i])inions  of  the  people 
were  divided  on  the  matter,  then  a  law  thrown  into  the  right 
scale  would  make  it  preponderate.  Unliappily,  tliis  was  not 
the  case.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  all  one  way.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  resist  the  general  current. 

While  one  set  of  moralists  were  thus  mourning  over  the 
sins  of  the  age,  another  set  were  establisliing  the  First  Day  or 
Sunday-schools.  These  excellent  institutions  wore  but  lately 
come  in,  and  bore  little  reeemblaoce  to  the  great  and  prosper- 
ous schools  wliicli  in  ten  thousand  towns  imd  cities  are  now 
attended  by  scores  of  children  on  every  Sabbath  day.  They 
were  provided  with  uo  libraries ;  they  were  fximislied  with  no 
Bong^books ;  they  were  under  the  control  of  no  church ;  they 
were  not  connected  with  any  relipous  sect.  Indeed,  it  was 
long  before  bigots  who  passed  in  the  community  as  men  of 
sense  ceased  to  denounce  them  and  stopped  reviling  the 
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founders  as  Sabbatli-brcakere  whom  God-fearing  people  would 
do  well  to  aliun.     Yet  the  plan  on  which  they  started  was 
[moet  praiseworthy.     Early  in  1791  some  earnest  gentlemen  at 
liladelphia,  who  had  t!ie  welfare  of  tho  poor  much  at  heart, 
formed  the  design  of  educating  the  children  of  laborere  and 
mechanic^  for  there  were  then  no  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  a  great  difficulty  met  them  at  tho  start     Should  infitmc- 
tioQ  be  confined  to  week-days,  many  promiiing  lads  would 
Dever  be  able  to  attend.     Some  were  apprenticed  to  shoe- 
kers  or  masons ;  some  were  busily  employed  in  the  factories 
nth  which  the  city  began  to  be  studded ;  some  were  engaged 
[)me-work,  which  their  parents  would  not  suffer  tliera  to 
But  on  tlie  firat  day  of  the  week  none  were  busy. 
Then  tlie  apprentice,  arrayed  in  his  best,  followed  his  master 
to  church  or  sauntered  idly  through  tlie  fields.     The  factories 
vere  shut ;  no  homo  labor  was  done.     It  was,  accordingly, 
viaely  choeen  as  the  school  day,  and^  that  the  most  rigid  preci- 
fian  might  take  no  offence,  it  was  determined  that  the  schol- 
ar should  be  taught  to  write  and  read  from  the  Bible  or  books 
nf  a  moral  kind. 

The  first  Sund.iy-school  oiit  of  New  England,  of  which  any 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  was  that  kept  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ihnkcra  atEj>hrata.  It  iKiganiu  1Z4U,  and  ended  in  177T, 
wlien  tUo  battle  of  Brandywine  turned  the  school-house  into  a 
Jiospital  for  wounded  trooj)s.  That  of  Frances  Asbnry,  in  Ilan- 
orcr  county,  Virginia,  came  next ;  but  the  sect  of  which  he  was 
^  great  bisliop  took  no  action  in  its  behalf  for  seven  yeani^ 
AtlMt,in  1790,  the  Methodist  Conference  resolved  to  open 
Xibools  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Three  months  later  a  convention  of  Universalists  met 
fit  Philadelphia,  and,  before  breaking  np,  recommended  each 
church  to  establish  one  wherein  on  Sunday  children  should  bo 
bt  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  sing  psalms.  But  something 
than  tlie  votes  of  a  few  pious  gentlemen  was  needed  to 
P*it  die  schools  in  operation.  This  the  energy  of  Dr.  Ben  jar 
iflui  Rush  BuppUed.  With  a  liberality  not  common  in  his  day, 
"6  tleterminod  to  have  them  dependent  on  the  support  of  no 
cbnrch  or  creed.  He  went  for  advice  to  Bishop  "White,  of  the 
episcopal  Church,  and  to  Mathew  Carey,  the  printer,  and  the 
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most  influential  of  all  the  Eoman  Catholics  then  living  in  the 
city.  They  liked  his  plan.  A  general  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called,  and  in  January,  1791,  "  The  First  Day  or  Sunday 
School  Society  "  of  Philadelphia  began  to  exist.*  Ten  dollars 
paid  to  the  treasurer  procured  a  life-membership.  A  payment 
of  one  dollar  entitled  the  giver  to  be  considered  a  member  for 
one  year.  Many  dollars  were  promptly  sent  in,  and  the  fiist 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  Januaiy, 
1791,  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sharpless  on  Second 
street.  In  March  the  first  non-sectarian  Sunday-school  in  this 
country  commenced,  and  so  great  was  the  attendance  that  a 
second  was  started  in  the  following  May.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  a  third  was  opened,  and,  as  the  society  announced 
with  pleasure,  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  scholars 
came  regularly  every  Sabbath  day.  During  the  same  time 
five  hundred  others  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
had  left.t  Such  good  work,  it  was  felt,  deserved  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  as  the  State  was  spending  money  on  mad-houses, 
prisons,  and  turnpike  roads,  the  Sunday-school  Sociely  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  aid.  But,  when  the  matter  came  up  for 
debate,  Albert  Gallatin  moved  a  committee  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  free  schools  throughout  the  StatcJ 
The  committeemen  took  two  months  to  deliberate,  and  then 
brought  in  a  curious  report."*^  It  was  their  opinion  that  a 
school  ought  to  be  established  at  each  county  town;  that  it 
should  be  supported  by  the  arrearage-of-tazes  fund  and  by  a 
small  charge ;  that  children  who  could  read  and  write  should 
be  admitted,  and  for  three  years  taught  geography,  history, 
English  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  |     Bat 

*  A  like  measure,  meanwhile,  waa  oa  foot  at  Boston.  "  A  Sandaj-school  es* 
tablished  bj  the  liberal  subscription  of  a  number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  of  this 
metropolis  was  opened  on  Sunday  last"  (April  17).  Columbian  Centinel,  April 
20,  1791.  In  1797  another  Sunday^chool  was  begun  in  Samuel  Slater's  cotton- 
mill  at  Pawtucket 

f  Mj  authorities  for  these  facts  are  the  notices  of  the  eodety  in  the  following 
papers :  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  January  8,  1791.  American  Daily  Adver 
tiser,  May  13,  1791 ;  January  19,  1792  ;  February  7, 1792.  General  Advertiser, 
Fcbmary  28,  1791.  Independent  Gazetteer,  August  25, 1792;  January  19  and 
April  18,  1793. 

X  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  19,  1792. 

*  Ibid.,  March  2.  1792.  1  Ibid.,  March  2,  April  6, 1793. 
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the  Quakers  stood  out  against  the  Bcheme  manfully,  and  it 
failed. 
H  Tlio  year  by  tliia  tiuxo  was  well  advanced,  and  tlie  attention 
J^  of  the  people  began  to  be  drawn  to  the  visit  of  the  fifty  In- 
dian chiefs  and  tlie  approacliing  elections.  A  President  and 
Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  United  States.     A 

»  Governor  was  to  be  elected  in  the  State  of  Peuiutylvania  and 
in  New  York, 
Meanwhile,  Congress  had  been  busy  with  a  law  regulating 
the  presidential  succession  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote.     AVhetlier  the  electors  should  l>e  chosen 
by  tlio  Legislatures  or  the  people  was  a  matter  each  State  do- 
^m  dded  for  itself.    But  Congress  now  required  that  all  electors 
B  ehould  be  appointed  within  tiurty-four  days  preceding  the  first 
^Tedneeday  in  December,  17S*3,  on  which  day  they  were  to 
meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote.    The  voting  was  to  be 
done  by  ballot.    Each  elector  was  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper 
die  names  of  two  men,  but  make  no  mark  or  sign  to  sliuw 
which  name  he  wished  should  be  that  of  the  President,  and 
vliieh  tliat  of  tlie  President's  Vi('e.     The  ballot  taken,  tlie  law 
\  provided  that  three  certificates  of  the  votes  cast,  and  for  whom 
,  must  be  prepared.     One  must  l>e  sent  by  a  special  messen- 
the  President  of  the  Senate  l>efore  the  first  "Wednes- 
r^y  in  Jimuary  next  eunning.     A  second  must  be  sent  to  the 
[same  officer  by  post.     The  third,  for  safe  keeping,  must  be 
Igiven  to  the  judge  of  that  dibtrict  in  which  the  electors  met. 
[Should  there  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates 
be  sent  or  given  b)  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  day 
for  counting  the  electoral  vote  in  Congress  was  the 
second  Wednesday  in  Febmary.     Should  the  President  and 
fcVlce- President  both  die,  resign,  or  be  removed,  the  President 
pof  tlie  Senate,  or,  if  there  were  none,  the  Speaker  of   the 
House,  should  act  as  President  till  a  new  election  took  place. 
The  law  was  approved  on  tliO'  finrt  of  March,  went  into 
effect  at  once,  and  a  feii^'wonths  later  the  first  election  under 
it  took  place.    Bid-^pf^dfential  election  tlien  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  tbit  contest  which  in  our  time  hinders  legiBla- 
tion,  disorders  business,  and  distracts  the  whole  country  for 
tax  months  every  four  years.     There  were  no  primaries,  no 
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conventions,  no  formal  uominationB,  no  national  conunittees  to 
manage  the  campaign.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  States,  the 
people  Lad  no  more  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  President  than 
they  now  have  with  the  election  of  the  men  sent  to  the  Seiiate 
of  the  United  States.  Not  an  elector  was  pledged.  Every- 
body knew,  however,  that  when  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber came  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  would  write 
down  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  George  Washington,  with  the 
intent  of  making  that  great  man  again  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  unanimity  would  of  necessity  stop,  for  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  that  both  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  same  State.  The  twenty-one  electors  of  Vir- 
ginia, therefore,  must  cast  their  second  votes  for  a  citizen  of 
some  other  State,  and  for  whom,  it  was  asked,  should  they  cast 
them?  The  second  name  on  the  ballut  of  every  Federalist 
would  surely  be  that  of  John  Adams.  Bnt  the  electors  of  Vir- 
ginia would  not  be  Federalists.  Tliey  would  be  Federal-Repub- 
licans, and  by  Federal -Re  publicans  four  names  were  held  in 
esteem.  The  claims  of  George  Clinton  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  beyond  dispute,  nor  could  any  one  say  that  Thomas  Mif- 
flin and  Aaron  Burr  were  unworthy  of  the  office.  But  of  the 
four  it  became  apparent,  as  October  di-ew  on,  that  Clinton 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  second  place.  All  Fed- 
eral-Republicans were  therefore  urged  to  join  his  name  with 
that  of  Wasliington  in  their  votes. 

Men  who  hatod  Mr.  Clinton  would,  the  Republicans  said, 
talk  mnch  al>out  his  opposition  to  the  Constitution.  He  had 
indeed  opposed  the  Constitution.  But  it  liad  since  been 
amended,  and  he  was  now  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  it  as  could 
be  found  in  the  land.  Mr.  Clintou^s  opinions  had  always  been 
within  the  range  of  the  RepubUcan  theory.  His  maxim  had 
always  been  to  keep  the  Government  connected  with  the 
people.* 

"  George  Clinton  a  Republican ! "  exclaimed  tlie  Federal-"' 
ists.    "  Was  there  ever  such  effrontery?    Do  his  friends  sup- 
pose the  memories  of  freemen  are  so  short  that  they  can  not 
go  back  four  years?     It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  men  sol- 
emnly protesting  that  they  would  on  no  account  tamper  with 
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the  Constitution.  They  are  strictly  Federal.  They  would 
not  hurt  a  branch,  nay,  not  so  much  aa  a  twig,  of  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Yet  they  ore  supporting  a  man  who  did  hie  best  to 
lay  the  axe  at  its  very  root."  *  Clinton  a  friend  of  the  Constitu* 
tion,  indeed  I  Did  he  not  defy  the  Government  J  Did  he  not 
kill  the  old  impost!  Did  he  not  bitterly  oppose  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Did  he  not  go  to  all  extremes,  even  to  the  verge  of  draw- 
ing the  sword,  to  keep  New  York  out  of  the  union  ?  Did  he  not 
become  so  violent,  in  short,  that  hia  own  slavish  followers  slirank 
in  terror  from  his  standard  when  he  was  willing  and  reaily  to 
raise  it  ag^st  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?t  Yet  thia 
man  is  held  np  to  ns  as  the  model  of  a  pure  Republican.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  say  that  he  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Constitution, 
that  his  opposition  ceased  when  the  amendments  were  adopted. 
"Will  any  unbiased  mind  believe  this?  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  really  believe  that  Clinton  would  obey  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  after  wantonly  viohting  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  State  and  seizing  a  Governorship  to  which  he  was 
not  eliosen?  Whence  comes  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams? 
Does  it  come  from  States  abounding  in  Repnblican  institutions? 
From  States  where  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  are  so  scat- 
tered that  no  one  need  grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  No,  it  comes  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  South  CaroUua,  where  a  school- 
honse  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  slave  is  in  New  England.  And 
who  are  the  men  who  cry  monarchy  and  aristocracy  I  Not  one 
among  them  can  point  to  the  time,  tlie  place,  and  the  occa- 
sion when  he  has  ever  suggested  or  supported  any  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  he  affects  to  love  so  well. 

It  is  a  wise  maxim  which  tells  us  not  to  throw  away  dirty 
water  till  we  have  clean.  The  present  excellent  Government 
has  brought  us  out  of  the  depths  of  misety  and  placed  us  on 
the  summit  of  prosperity  and  national  honor.  We  know  what 
a  Federal  Government  can  do.  We  do  not  know  what  a  Re- 
publican Vice-President  may  do.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  put  away 
Mr.  Adama  and  accept  Mr.  Clinton?  No!  and  every  elector 
who  has  the  good  of  country  at  heart  will  see  to  it  that  no  such 
ill-timed  change  is  made. 

*  Ouflttoof  tho  United  States,  December  ft,  17!)  3. 
t  Ibid ,  Norerabcr  24,  17W. 
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There  is  a  great  hne  and  cry  just  now,  said  the  Bepnblicans, 
abont  Federal  men  and  measares.  It  is  time  something  was 
said  about  Bepublican  men  and  measnrea.  When  the  present 
dispute  is  calmly  reviewed,  the  state  of  the  matter  will  be  found 
to  be  simply  this :  Mr.  Adams  ought  not  to  be  reelected  be- 
cause the  Constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are  strongly 
Kepublican,  while  he  is  strongly  monarchicaL  He  ought  not 
to  be  re-elected  because  he  has  called  the  Constitution  a  prom- 
ising essay  toward  a  well-regulated  Government ;  because,  since 
he  took  the  oath  of  office,  he  has  labored  steadily  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  present  form  of  Government,  and  because  in 
his  "  Defence  "  and  his  "  Davila  "  he  has  done  nothing  if  he 
has  not  paved  the  way  for  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

This  mode  of  attacking  Mr.  Adams,  the  Federalists  replied, 
with  garbled  sentences  irom  his  writings,  is  like  that  of  the 
atheist  who  asserts  he  can  prove  from  passages  in  the  Bible 
that  "there  is  no  God."* 

The  voting  of  the  electors  took  place  on  the  appointed  day. 
But  BO  slowly  did  news  travel  from  State  to  State  that  the 
year  closed  and  Kentucky  was  still  unheard  from.f  It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Federalists  had  triumphed,  and 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  been  their  choice.  J 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  NoTcmber  28,  1792. 

f  Independent  Gazetteer,  December  29,  1792. 

\  One  hundred  and  thirtj-two  votes  were  cast  Washington  received  one  ban. 
dred  and  thirty-two,  John  Adams  seventy-seven,  George  Clinton  fifty,  Thomas 
Jefferson  four,  Aaron  Burr  one.    The  electoral  vote  of  each  State  was — 


New  Hampshire 6 

"Vermont 8 

Massachusetts....   16 

Bhode  Island 4 

Connecticut 9 

Now  York 12 

New  Jersey 7 

Pennsylvania....  16 


Delaware S 

Maryland 8 

Virginia. SI 

North  Carolina. 12 

South  Carolina 8 

Georgia 4 

Kentucky 4 

m 


Clinton  got  the  unanimous  vote  of  New  York,  Virginia,  North  GaroUna,  and 
Geoi^a,  and  one  vote  from  Pennsylvania.  Jefferson  got  all  his  votes  from  Ken- 
tucky.   South  Carolina  gave  one  to  Burr.    The  rest  were  all  for  Adams. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  STBVOGLE  FOB  JETEUTEAUIT. 

One  afternoon  in  December,*  while  the  election  returns 
were  still  coming  slowly  in,  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were 
fiOed  with  groups  of  excited  men.t  They  were  at  first  snp- 
pOBed  to  be  FederaUsts  rejoicing  over  the  reports  from  New 
England,  which,  it  was  hoped,  wonld  come  by  that  day's  mail. 
Bat  it  was  soon  observed  that  none  were  more  noisy  and  joy- 
ful than  the  Bepablicans.  '^  It  is  glorions ! "  they  cried,  "  it  is 
glorious  1  The  allied  armies  are  soundly  beaten.  The  Duke  of 
BnoBwick  is  in  full  retreat  Dnmouriez  has  saved  the  Ke- 
poblic.  Qa  ira !  Qa  ira  I "  Kever  had  there  been  such  ex- 
citement since  the  great  day,  five  years  before,  when  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia  came  under  the  new  Federal  Roof.  Some  hurried  to  the 
chofches  and  rang  the  bells  with  a  will.  Others  put  up  the 
^ntters  of  their  shops  and  hastened  into  the  streets  to  tfdk  of 
Clothing  but  Dumouriez  and  Thomas  Paine  and  the  great 
Fiench  victories.  When  night  came  the  inns  and  taverns  were 
"^  of  tipsy  revellers  singing  and  shouting  and  drinking  toasts. 
^0  soDg  was  then  thought  more  patriotic  than  "  G-od  save 
wreat "Washington,"  which  was  nothing  else  than  "God  save 
"16  King,"  with  new  words.  But  a  few  jolly  gentlemen,  who 
™d  some  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  sang,  amidst  thun- 
'*esof  applause,  the  Republican  song, "  Qa  Ira."  These  words, 
M  kU  true  patriots  loved  to  remember,  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Fnailin  in  the  trying  times  of  1777.  {    When  the  news  of  the 

*  December  14,  1792. 

f  American  Dailj  Advertiser,  December  IB,  1792. 

t  h  tlw  Cbronique  de  Fftria,  Mai  4,  1792,  Anarcliarsia  Clootz  tsserta  tbsi  the 
*>pniiioa  **  ^a  ira"  is  oS  American  origin,  and  that  Franklin,  "16gialateur  de  la 
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disastroTifi  retreat  through  the  JerBejs  and  the  miseries  of  Yalley 
Forge  reached  France,  many  good  friends  to  America  began  to 
think  that  now  indeed  all  was  lost.  Bat  the  stoat  heart  of 
Franklin  never  for  a  moment  flinched.  "  This  is  indeed  bad 
news,"  said  he,  "  bat,  pa  ira,  9a  ira,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end."  Old  diplomats  and  courtiers,  amazed  at  his  confidence, 
passed  about  his  cheering  words.  They  were  taken  up  by  the 
newspapers ;  they  were  remembered  by  the  people,  and,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  every  side,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  stirring 
song  which,  till  the  Marseillaise  K3m^l  appeared,  had  no  equal 
in  France.* 

At  New  York  the  joy  of  the  people  was  yet  wilder,  and  as 
each  packet  that  drew  up  at  the  wharf  confirmed  the  news,  it 
was  determined  to  give  a  public  expression  to  their  feelings. 
The  twenty-seventh  of  December  was  selected  as  the  time,  and 
the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  bell-ringing  and 
firing  of  cannon.    When  evening  came,  the  Society  of  St. 

Delaware,"  brought  it  in.  A  few  months  later,  September  81»  1792,  the  Moniteur 
UniTerscl  says :  "  Nous  croyons  utile  de  publier  Ics  reflections  Baivantes  de  H.  Con* 
dorcet  prises,  dana  la  Chronlque.  Franklin  Stait  k  n^gocier  ft  Paris  pour  lea  in> 
tSrfits  de  son  pays,  lorsque  les  milicea  amdrlcalnea  nouvcllement  form^es  son- 
tenalent  sur  lea  borda  de  la  Delaware  lea  efforts  dcs  troupes  les  mieux  disdplinfies 
de  I'Europc.  Lorsqu*OD  lui  annon9ait  la  nouvelle  de  quelquea  rerers  essuyds  par 
SC3  condtoyeos,  il  rcpondait  sana  s'^mouroir :  Cela  est  f&chcnx,  mala  9a  in.** 
See  Rosenthal's  America  an()  France,  p.  263. 
*  The  words  of  the  song  are : 

9A  IRA! 
"Ahl  fa  ira,  fa  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  penple  en  ce  jour  sana  oesse  r^pdte,  ah ! 

Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  fa  ira, 

Malgrd  mutins  tout  riussira, 

Nos  ennemis  oonfus  en  restent  U 

Et  nous  allons  chanter  AllSIma. 

Ah !  fa  Ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Quand  Boilcau,  jadis  du  clcrg6,  parla, 

Comme  un  propbftte  il  a  prcdit  cela. 

En  chantant  ma  chansonnette  aveo  plusir,  on  dira, 

Ah  1  fa  ira,  fa  ira,  fa  ira, 

Halgr6  mutins  tout  rdusaira. 

All  I  fa  in,  fa  ira,  fa  ira." 
American  Dally  Advertiser,  June  27,  1792.     Independent  Gazetteer,  June  80, 
1792. 
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Tammany  lit  np  its  great  \rigwatn,  and  the  members  of  the 
order  spent  their  time  till  far  after  midnight  singing  eongs  *  and 
druddng  toafits  to  the  Fi-onch  Republic,  to  the  Fifteen  Stute^, 
to  Dumouriez,  to  Potion,  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  tlio  Ameri- 
can Fair,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  ever  keep  their  favors  for 
I  tlio  K*?publican  brave.  Meanwhile  the  Societ_y  of  Jlochanics 
Tradesmen  held  a  like  meeting  at  their  own  halif 

the  accounts  of  theso  proceedings  reached  Boston,  the 
ena,  who  sympatLized  heartily  with  Fmnce,  determinetl  to 
oatdo  them.     They  would  celebrate  tlie  birth  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  expulsion  of  her  invadera  with  a  "Oivio 
Feast "  the  like  of  which  Boston  had  never  seen.    Money  was 
instantly  collected.  $     Committees  were  appointed,  managers 
chosen,  and  the  announcement  soon  made  that  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Janiiary,  1793,  the  feast  sliotdd  be  held. 
One  earnest  Republican  expressed  the  hope  that,  as  rank,  the 
invidious  progeny  of  ariKtocratic  zealots,  was  abolished  by  the 
title  citizen,  the  joy  of  tlio  metropob's  would  sliow  itself  on 
the  auspicious  day  in  cordial  hilarity.**     Another  wished  that 
every  citizen  might  be  Been  wearing  the  national  cockade  of 
Fnmeo.  Q     On  the  morning  of  the  feastrday  the  rising  sun  was 
welcomed  with  a  salute  from  the  castle  and  a  dijjcharge  of  can- 
non in  the  town.    At  eleven  a  huge  ox,  tliat  had  been  roasting 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  nightT  was  placed  upon  a 
high  ear,  and,  preceded  by  twelve  citizens  in  white  frocks  and 
armed  with  cleavers,  was  dragged  toward  Boston.     Behind 

*  '*  Hark !  bark  1  tlic  jarful  ncnrc  is  come ! 
Sound!  sound  Uic  (nimi>pt,  brat  tho  ilnim, 

While  merry  bolls  rcwund  ; 
Where  freedom**  Bnercd  cnaigns  irtvc, 
Sapported  bv  the  tree  and  brave. 
There  victory  is  found. 

"  By  Hell  Insplr'd  with  bnital  race, 
Austria  and  Pruaaia  both  pni;atf(! 

To  cnii>h  fair  fnt-edoin'B  flame; 
Bnt  the  intrepid  m&b  of  Fr*nn! 
Bare  led  them  such  ■  glorious  dan», 

Tbcy^ro  turned  their  bucks  for  ehainc." 
titDerkan  Daily  AdrenJacr,  January  S,  n93. 
t  Wnnaefausctts  Mercury,  January  17,  1V03. 
'  ItfiJ.  I  Ibid.,  January  19, 179S. 
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it  came  a  wagon  heavy  with  eight  hundred  loaves  of  br 
and  a  second  creaking  under  great  hogsheads  df  Federal  punc 
A  third  followed,  piled  high  with  bread.  A  fourth,  wit 
punch,  closed  the  procession,  which  set  ont  from  Ferrr  str 
Nortli  end,  wont  thenoe  to  the  Federal  stump,  and,  windii 
through  the  town,  passed  the  house  of  Citizen  Hancock,  pa 
the  Federal  Meeting-House,  and  brought  up  at  last  on  St 
street,  Aa  the  revellers  reached  that  spot,  long  known  to  the 
merchants  and  shippers  as  Oliver's  Dock,  they  stopped  and 
went  through  some  mummery  which,  it  was  given  ont,  changed 
the  name  to  Liberty  Sqimre.  Once  in  State  street,  the  bread 
and  meat,  with  hugo  beakers  of  punch,  were  distributed  to  thod 
crowds.  The  fat  ox,  they  were  given  to  understand,  was  Ari^H 
tocracy.  The  gaudy  decorations  were  the  titles  of  the  political 
Hydra.  The  immolation  of  the  beast  on  tlie  altar  of  Democ- 
racy  was  a  peace-offering  to  Liberty  and  Equality  and  the 
Rights  of  Man.*  The  feast  over,  the  fragments  were  gathered 
np,  and  sent  off  to  feed  the  poor  in  the  almshonee  and  the  jaiL 
Some  enthuftiastfl,  having  collected  a  handful  of  money  from 
the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  jostled  each  other  on  the 
narrow  streets,  hastened  off  to  the  jail,  liberated  the  poor 
wretches  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  bade  them  breathe  the  i 
of  liberty  and  share  the  rights  of  man.t 

The  afternoon  was  passed  In  feasting  and  making  merry" 
The  school-children  were  drawn  up  on  State  street,  and,  tha^J 
they  might  be  impressed  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  da}^| 
each  was  given  a  cine  cake  stamped  with  the  words  "  Libcr^     ' 
and  Equality."  J    The  populace  ware  entertained  with  the 
sight  of  two  balloons  sent  up  from  Liberty  Square,  and  by  a 
troop  of  boys  bearing  a  flag  inscribed  : 

"  Brunswick's  old  Duke,  with  ninety  thousand  men, 
Marcfid  into  France,  and  then  run  out  again."  * 

The  Citizen  Mechanics  sat  down  to  as  fine  a  dinner  as 


*  MABtuchnfictM  Mercary,  January  20,  1798. 
f  GoluiuliUu  Centinel,  Jonuorr  26,  1793. 
X  For  &  dcscriptioD  of  the  Ciric  Ft^jtt,  f>o«  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Febra- 

ai7  fl,  17Q3;  American  Dnilr  AdrcrliArr,  Febnmry  ft,  1793;  Colombiui  Centip 
JaDoary  26,  80,  179.1 ;  Ma5s&chitHtts  Mereary,  Jnnuarjr  26,  17BS. 

*  American  Doil;  Advertiser^  February  &,  I7V3. 
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cooks  of  the  most  renowed  tavern  could  provide,  and  sang  for 
the  first  time  the  new  sUuiza  of  *'  God  save  Great  Washing- 
ton.'** At  FaneuiJ  Hall  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 
French  Consul  were  eutcrtuincd  in  a  room  made  resplendent 
with  obeliaka  and  flags,  broken  crowns  and  sceptrea,  mottoes 
and  cherobe,  and  a  great  eye  of  Providence,  which,  it  was  said, 
seemed  to  look  benignly  down  on  the  scene  of  Love  and  Unity 
fadow.  When  darkneas  came  on,  a  huge  lantern  was  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  liljcrty-pole,  and  threw  itfi  light  over  all  the 
city  and  the  shijig  tliat  lay  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay.  On 
one  side  was  mdely  painted  the  ruius  of  the  Bastile.  On  the 
other  a  proitrate  British  lion,  and  beneath  him  the  wuh  that 
be  might  never  ri&c  till  he  did  so  in  support  of  the  liberties  of 
maakind.f 

And  now  the  rago  for  civic  feasts  spread  through  all  New 
England.  Lexington,  Roxbury,  J  Dorchester,*  Cambridge,  | 
Chudestown,-*-  Portsmouth,  Watertown,  and  Plymouth  followed 
hard  npon  each  other  in  imitating  Boston. 

Both  men  and  women  seemed  for  the  time  to  liavo  put 
»»y  their  wits  and  gone  mad  with  republicanism.  Their 
dwM,  tlieir  epeech,  their  daily  conduct  were  all  regulated  on 
strict  Republican  principles.  There  must  be  a  flaming  Uberty- 
cap  in  every  house.  There  must  be  a  cockade  on  evcTy  hat. 
There  must  be  no  more  use  of  the  old  titles  Sir  and  Mr.,  Dr. 
,  vA  Itev.  It  is  time,  exclaimed  one  of  these  anient  Repnb- 
I  "Cwis.  it  is  time  the  nse  of  these  diabolical  terms  ceased- 
^^y  are  but  imitations  of  the  tottering  remains  of  aristocracy. 
Thej-  are  offensive  to  Republican  ears.    We  cannot 


open 


**  Kut  ID  m^  Hong  ehull  be^ 
GuardlatM  of  Ubcrtr. 
Gallin'fi  froe  Band, 
01  may  their  LIRKRTT, 
FU'd  on  EQCAMTY. 
Wtth  LOVE  and  rMTT, 

Lut  to  tbc  end;* 

Independent  flutHteor,  Fcbr^iarj  9,  1703. 
1  XiuMliasotts  Uercur^,  Januarj  SG,  17V3  ;  Colttmbiaa  Centtuul,  Jauutu7  SO, 

t  iWiL,  Febrn«r7  fl.  1798.  "  Colnmbliin  Ceatlnel,  February  2,  17U8. 

I  Ibid.,  Fobniory  9. 1703.  *  IWd^  Junuary  2fl,  1793. 
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letter  but  we  are  addressed  as  Dear  Sir.  We  cannot  go  into 
the  courts  but  wo  hear"lus  Worship  the  Mayor"  or  '*lflH 
Honor  the  Judge.''  We  cannot  attend  the  Legidatnre,  to  mP^ 
what  the  serrante  of  the  people  are  about,  but  we  hear  on 
o^rory  side  **  his  Excellency  the  Governor,"  or  "  iiis  Excel- 
lency the  Prefiideut,"  or  the  "  Honorable  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last."  Let  OB  atop  this,  go  to  Franco  for  a  Bepnblican  leoboii, 
put  aside  the  absurd  epitheta  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  use  *'  the  so- 
cial and  soul-warming  term  Citizen.'*  *  Thia  silly  freak,  of 
which  a  man  of  BenM  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  dream, 
was  instantly  taken  up.  At  New  York  a  newspaper  editor 
made  lutste  to  beg  his  friends  to  address  him  henceforth 
Citizen,  and  not  as  Mr.,  which  was  a  short  form  of  "  Master.' 
At  Boston  every  man  was  soon  calling  his  neighbor  Citi 
and  Ilia  wife  Citess.  J  The  word  appeared  scrawled  on  the 
tcrs  dropped  at  the  post-oflBcc ;  it  stood  at  the  head  of  memori- 
als or  addresses  sent  up  to  the  Governor,  and  before  tbe  name 
of  public  characters  mentioned  in  the  Gazettes.  It  was  used  in 
tlic  notices  of  deaths  and  marriages.**  Tradesmen  put  it  on  tlieir 
bills.  It  fell  from  the  lips  of  judges  as  they  sat  upon  the  bench. 
To  cool  men  whose  repubHcaniem  was  of  a  less  ardent  kind 
this  folly  was  infinitely  diverting.  To  laugh  at  it,  to  scoff  at 
it,  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  in  prose  and  verse,  was  long  an 
amusement  witli  many.  One  pretended  to  hold  a  grave  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  a  woman  should  be  called  citesa  or  civ- 
eas.  I  A  second  objected  to  citess  becanse  it  might  be  ti-ans- 
lated  "a  woman  of  the  town."^     A  third  in  this  dilemma 


■  American  Daily  Afivertiner,  Dceciiilwr  22,  17y2 ;  Ktiioiml  Gftzette,  Dcoem- 
ber  26,  1792;  Gazette  of  tlie  Tnited  RUtos,  February  6,  1793. 
j  Independent  Gazetteer,  February  9,  1798. 

I  In  commenting  on  the  use  of  citess,  an  editor  obMires  that,  "  aut  the  tetl 
citizen  Is,  like  the  term  man,  of  common  gender,  tbe  term  dtcss  waa  from  a  pttH. 
otic  pen  nerer  nibbed  bj  tbe  hand  of  grammar/'  and  ioggeata  dvoas.  Maaaacbu- 
setts  Mcrcnrv,  January  22,  1703. 

*  National  Qavcrtte,  Mnj  11,  1 793 ;  Moasacliuactta  Mcronry,  Januaiy  23, 179S. 
I  Xational  Qaxette,  February  6,  1703. 

•*  "  NO  CITESS  to  my  name  ini  hare,  aayi  KaU, 
Tbo'  Jh^on  ladfl  about  it  to  much  prate ; 
Fto  ukM  itH  meaning,  and  our  Tbf/i,  tbo  elown, 
Sayi,  dam  it,  't  Tirana, '  A  woman  of  the  town.' " 

A  VUlagcr.    IndcpendGnt  Ganttecr,  Mardi  80, 1793.1 
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I    nggevted  the  uae  of  biped.    The  word  liad,  lie  said,  many 

Hgood  qnulities  to  recommcDd  it.    It  waa  simple,  fitted  people 

B&f  every  country,  was  both  male  and  female,  wafi  uot  of  aristo- 

Bbratic  origiu,  accorded  with  truth,  and  was  free  from  flutter)'.* 

Still  another  urged  that  a  woman  should  be  called  ''  neighbor- 

eis,"     "  Cite "  waa  too  puerile.    Lady  was  used  by  women  of 

low  character,t    Another  observer  remarkodj  sourly,  that  men 

who  could  not  shape  their  Republican  mouths  to  say  Sir  or  Mr., 

liad  no  trouble  iu   rolling  out  such  sentences  as,  the  liight 

VTorshipful  Grand  Master,  and  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 

Ifiecretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  X 

But  the  friends  of  the  French  Republic  were  impervioua 

I  to  ridicule.     Their  heads  were  turned.     They  forgot  for  a 

riinid  to  murranr  against  the  Bank  and  the  Indian  war,  and 

talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  cockades,  liberty  and 

f^  and  the  rights  of  man.     One  day  the  women  of  Me- 

notomy  held  &  meeting,  tricked  themselves  out  in  liberty-cajw 

.  Frencli  cockades,  sang  patriotic  eonga,  drank  toasts,  and 

rcivic  cake.*    Another  day  some  truckmen  at  Philadel- 

ptila  saw  the  constable  dragging  an  unfortunate  sailor  through 

tlie  streets.    Their  blood  boiled  at  the  sight.    Instantly  leaving 

ilieir  trucks,  they  hastened  to  ask  why  their  fellow-citizen  was 

^cprimi  of  his  liberty,    Tliey  were  told  ho  was  a  debtor.    In 

a  moment  they  collected  four  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  debt, 

*6tlum  free,  gave  him  a  few  pence,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 

BBBot  lavem  and  drink  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 

nun,  whicli  the  sailor  was  nothing  loath  to  do.  j    Even  the  de- 

L   rign  on  the  cents,  which  began  to  appear  early  iu  March,  was 

■  ofienaive  to  all  friends  of  France.     One  grumbler  remarked 

^  tiat  the  chain  of  fifteen  links  was  a  bad  omen  for  liberty. 

Another  took  up  half  a  column  in  a  newspaper  to  prove  that 

tlie  trut!  emblem  of  hberty  wad  not  the  head  of  Medusa,  but  a 

**P  ind  spear. 

Ken  of  all  parties  meantime  were  torn  between  hope  and 

*  Cucttc  of  iho  Cnltcd  States,  Febrnary  fi,  1 703,    6ee»  alflo,  aome  remarit«  ot 
^  Cr»a:br»in,  in  American  Mercury,  Felniary  19, 1798. 
ibdapcndent  GMett«rcr,  Uarcb  9,  1793. 
tOoeUe  of  the  rmted  Sute«,  April  So,  1793. 
^bdcpendcnt  Gazetteer,  March  30,  1703. 
I  Independent  Gazetteer,  Fcbruuy  9,  1703. 
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fear.  At  New  York  for  three  months  not  an  entry  Lad  been 
spread  upon  the  booka  at  the  Tontine  Coffeo-House  by  a  ahip- 
captain  from  England  or  Franco.  The  few  accounts,  ther 
fore,  of  the  state  of  afitairs  in  Europe  that  had  reached 
States,  came  through  unreliable  sources,  and  were  as  confliq 
ing  as  they  were  numerous.  Some  sea-captains  liad  heard  ill 
or  that  rumor  at  some  port  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  ma 
chant  had  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Jamaica,  or 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  obtained  his  information  from  the 
Spaniards  at  New  Orleans.  The  cause  of  this  strange  stoppage 
of  the  packets  was  every  day  the  subject  of  much  dispute  at 
the  coffee-houses.  At  one  moment  it  was  believed  that  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  in  Great  Britain  on  all  ships.  At  the 
next  it  was  maintained  that  the  high  bounty  of  nine  guineas  a 
man  had  lured  American  sailors  into  the  service  of  Britain,  and 
that  American  captains  could  not  keep  crews  on  tho  decks  of 
their  ships.  But  the  favorite  theory  was  that  general  imprett 
warrants  had  been  put  out,  and  that,  until  American  eeomeD 
could  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  being  British  subje 
no  vessels  could  (|uit  England  for  tlio  United  States.  What ' 
doing  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  in  consequence  long  the  subje 
of  Burmise  and  guesses.  The  PmsBian  King,  it  was  said,  had  i 
been  soundly  beaten  by  Cnstine.  The  late  French  King  h^H 
lost  his  head.  The  French  Kepubllc  had  declared  war  a^^ 
England. 

At  last  all  doubts  were  put  at  rest,  for,  early  one  morning 
in  April,  a  British  packet  was  diBCovered  coming  up  the  hai^ 
bor  o{  New  York.  In  a  few  minutes  a  quarter  of  the  city  wa« 
at  the  Battery.  Every  man  who  expected  a  newspaper  or  t 
letter  could  scarce  restrain  his  impatience  till  tho  mail-liags 
were  opened.  Then,  as  tlie  news  spread,  alarm  went  with  it. 
The  extreme  Tiepublicans,  indeed,  became  more  violent  and 
clamorous  than  before.  But  great  numbers  of  their  less  vio- 
lent brethren  deserted  them  and  came  over  to  the  side  of 
Government.  While  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  tho  coun- 
try becoming  involved  in  strife,  many  men  of  sense  and  tem- 
per who  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  Frenoli,  had  rejoic^U 
over  their  victories,  had  put  on  tho  cockade,  had  gone  to  ci^^| 
feasts,  had  called  their  dearest  friend  citizen,  had  sung  ^a  m^ 
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uid  Lad  railed  at  tbo  Government  for  its  lukewammess  to- 

■  ward  the  yonng  Kepublic  The  moment,  howover,  they  heard 
H^t  France  had  beheaded  hor  kmg,  oud  wajs  at  war  with  £ng- 
^^^  luid  with  Spain,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  new  aspect.     To 

■  snffer  Frenchmen  to  bu^  arms,  to  purchase  proviidi>n3,  to  fit 

kout  privateers,  to  raide  troops,  to  enlist  Bailors  for  her  frigates, 
would  now  be  constmed  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
'  land  and  Spain.  And  what  ench  a  declomtion  meant  was 
dreadful  to  think  of.  With  Spain  in  full  pos^-ssion  of  the 
Mifi&ifisippi,  with  the  Indians  on  the  war-path,  with  the  whole 
western  country  in  a  ferment,  with  a  British  garrison  at  De- 

tlroit,  at  Niagara,  at  05weg»:>,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
ihe  United  States  would  bo  scarce  able  to  defend  heniclf.  To 
lielp  Franco  would  bo  out  of  her  power.  AlilUons  would  be 
lulded  to  the  puljUc  debt.  Tnule,  which  for  four  years  past 
hfcd  been  rapidly  growing,  would  bo  deetroye<l.  Exports  would 
rtop.  Prices  would  fall.  Buamees  would  bo  ruined,  and  all 
forwliat?    That  an  ally  might  bo  aided.     But  had  tlmt  ally  a 

■  ri{dit to  demand  such  h  sacrifice?  She  had  defiled  her  good 
H  cmse  witli  blood.  She  had  mado  of  liberty  anotlier  name  for 
F    licenac,  and  was  fast  reducing  all  men  to  an  equality  by  cutting 

oil  the  head  of  each  citizen  who  r*>Be  above  the  mass. 

To  count  up  the  manifold  evils  of  a  war  was  easy.  But  to 
Printout  tlie  narrow  and  tortuous  path  by  which  they  -woTis  to 
bti  eliunned  was  hard.  By  the  treat}'  of  alliance,  the  United 
Stattie  had,  in  the  most  express  and  solemn  tenus,  gna]*anteed 
foiwep  the  French  possessions  in  America^^By  the  treaty  of 
coiffinerce  the  ports  of  the  couutrj'  were  opened  to  the  pri- 
^^teero  and  prizes  of  Franoo,  a  slielter  which  her  enemies  wore 
denied,  j  Xo  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  news  reach  Wasliing- 
*^  tboh  at  Mount  Yeruon,  tlrnn  he  hastened  with  all  speed 
(•^  Philadelphia  and  summoned  his  cabinet  for  advice.  Six- 
Mi  qn(>«tion8  were'  a-sked  them.*  "Was  it  wise  to  assemble 
CongiBssl  Should  he  forbid  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
te  meddle  in  the  war  ?  Should  he  declare  nontrality?  Were 
^  treaties  made  with  France  when  a  Kingdom,  bhiding 
ntfw  that  she  liad  become  a  Republic?  Did  the  treaty  of 
•Uitoce  apply  to  an  offensive  war  ?     "Was  France  engaged  in 
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an  ofiEeDsive  warl    Should  a  minister  from  the  Republic  be 
received  ? 

The  last  question  was  meet  timely,  for  a  minister  had 
ready  lauded  on  oxu*  shore.     On  the  eighth  of  April,  while  the 
printers  at  Philudelphia  were  putting  into  tj*pc  tlie  news  jtist ; 
ceivcd  from  England,  a  frigate  sailed  past  Snlliran's  Island 
dropped  anchor  in  Charleston  harbor*     No  flag  was  needed '  _ 
make  known  her  nationality'.  Her  lines,  her  sails,  the  liberty-cap 
that  hung  from  the  foremast  head,  the  bonnet  Touge,  and  the  le 
ters  R.  F.  that  adorned  the  (luarter-galleries,  showed  at  a  gla 
that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  French  navy.     She  was  inde 
L* Ambuscade,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  Citizen  Bompard  cot 
manding,  and  had  come  out  from  Rochefort  with  Citizen  Ge- 
net, the  new  French  Minister  to  the  United  States,  on  board.* 

The  same  day  that  Genefa  arrival  at  Charleston  was  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  at  Philadelpliia,  Washington  put  fortb_ 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality.!     Ho  called  on  all  good 
zenfl  to  take  no  part  in  aiding  or  abetting  either  of  the  belli^ 
ont  powers.     He  warned  them  that  if  they  did,  for  every  act 
done  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  United  States  they  should 
bo  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.     When  tliC  x)roe- 
lamation  reached  Charleston  it  had  already  been  violated  a 
dozen  times.  ^Scarcely  had  Genet  landed  amidst  tlie  shouts  of 
the  mob  and  been  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  when  he  began 
Ilia  work.     He  liad  not  as  yet  presented  his  credentials;  he 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  President ;  he  had  not  eren 
received  a  formal  transfer  of  the  papers  and  Ixwks  of  the 
ister  he  came  to  succeed.     Yet  this  man  ha<l  the  effronteryj 
do  acts  which,  had  they  been  done  by  the  President,  wc 
have  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  rage,  and  have  been 
nounccd  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man."^  He  started 
by  commanding  each  French  consul  in  the  United  States  to  i 
as  a  court  of  admiralty,  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Sue's 
prizes,  as  French  cruisers  might  bring  to  port.     He  then  wioi^ 
on  to  provide  cruisers  to  bring  in  prizes,  and  in  a  few  weO^H 
his  courts  wore  hard  at  work.    Two  swift-sailing  vessels  we^^ 
instantly  bought,  armed,  equipped  as  privateers,  named  tho 
Citizen  Genet  and  the  Sans  Culottes,  manned  with  American 


*  Amerlciui  Dally  AdrertUcr,  April  23,  1703. 
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Bailors,  and  dispatched  to  wage  war  on  liomc-bonnd  Britisli 
merchantmen. 

With  BO  mneh  speed  were  these  thinga  dono  that,  on  Ma;r 

Ifirat,  twenty-three  days  after  Genet  entered  Charleston,  Jef- 
ferson received  from  the  Britieih  Miniftter  a  long  memorial 
complaining  of  the  Frenchman's  acts,     (runs  and  ammunition, 
the  paper  set  forth,  were  being  pnrchafied  and  sent  to  France. 
The  French  Consul  at  Charleston  had  condemned  as  prize  a 
British  vessel  taken  by  a  French  frigate.    Ships  had  been  fitted 
out  at  Charleston,  manned  by  American  citizens  and  commifi- 
I  fioned  to  cruise  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
I A  veaael  owned  by  a  British  merchant  had  been  taken  by  UAm- 
Ibuscade  within  the  jurifidiction  of  the  United  States.    To  each 
of  theee  complaints  Jefferson  returned  answer  as  best  he  could- 
Tbe  citizens  of  the  United  States  had,  he  said,  a  right  to  make 
md  Tend  arms.     If  the  English  seized  the  muskets  on  their 
way  to  F^rance,  the  makers  liad  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
•elvee.    They  had  been  duly  warned  not  to  do  such  things. 
The  decision  of  the  Consul  in  the  matter  of  the  prize  sent  to 
CWlaaton  was,  of  course,  null ;  but  the  Government  did  not 
'new  it  with  imUffercuee.     The  capture  of  The  Grange  wa*, 

Iiftdowl,  a  mast  flagrant  insult  to  the  United  States. 
Ir  fthocdd  «eem  that,  shortly  after  the  landing  of  Genet, 
L'Ambtiscade  set  sail  for  Pliiladclphia.  On  the  way  she  fell 
ia  with  nninbers  of  BritiKh  miTchantmen  richly  laden  with  the 
nun,  the  coffee,  the  cocoa,  and  the  hides  which  then  made  up 
Ae  cargoes  of  half  the  vessels  trading  at  the  West  Indian 
■  ports.  A  few  had  ontiailiMi  her  and  craped.  Some  struck 
H  tJalr  colors,  and  were  sent  in  charge  of  prize-masters  to  the 
^■MH^^rbor  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Four  werit  to  Diarlcston  ; 
^^I^HHt  to  New  York ;  one  accompanied  the  frigate  as,  on 
^rooming  of  April  twenty-fifth,  1793,  with  the  English  flag 
flybg  from  her  mast,  she  passed  between  the  capes  and  en- 
*6red  ihc  waters  of  Delaware  Bay.  Jtist  before  him,  and  hard 
oyihe  spot  known  to  the  pilots  as  the  Buoy  of  the  Brown, 
Bpard  espied  a  British  merchantman,  The  Grange,  riding  at 
bor,  and  waiting  till  wind  and  tide  served  to  carry  her  out 
to«e4.  The  Frenchman  came  within  two  miles  of  The  Grange, 
*iuQ  ho  hauled  du^vn  tlio  English  colors,  sailed  to  windward, 
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and  ran  up  the  flag  of  France.  The  Grange  ran  ap  the  Eng- 
lish jack,  and  a  momeut  after  a  Bolid  ehot  cauie  crashing  through 
her  rigging.  The  English  captain  then  tjtruok,  and  hie  reeeel 
was  sent  up  to  l*luladelphia  aa  a  j>me.*  When  this  piece  of 
"  Gallic  in&olonce  ■'  Ijecame  known  to  WatJiington,  he  laid  it 
before  the  cabinet,  and  Jefferson  was  eoou  bidden  to  Bay  that 
The  Grange  must  bo  restored  to  her  owners. 

And  now  two  other  prizes  appeared.  They  had  been  sent 
in  by  tlie  privateex  Citizen  Genet,  which  on  May  fifteenth 
sailed  up  the  Delaware,  anchored  off  the  Market  street  wharf 
and  saluted  with  fifteen  guns.f  The  next  day  G^net 
arrived.  Prudence  had  led  him  to  come  on  from  Charlestq 
by  land,  and  his  journey  had  been  one  long  ovation.  At  eve 
town  and  hamlet  through  which  his  route  lay,  stanch  Tlepu 
lican  patriots  who  detested  the  use  of  Mr.  and  looked  upoi 
every  mark  of  public  respect  for  "Waslungton  as  a  remnant  o^ 
monarchy,  now  came  forth  by  hundreds  to  meet  the  Frenfl 
Minister  and  overwhelm  him  with  invitations  to  civic  fe 
They  could  hardly  contain  their  anger  when  they  read  of 
balls,  the  speech-making,  the  toast-drinking^  and  the  boufij^ 
with  which  the  Federalists  celebrated  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  But  no  sooner  did  Genet  enter  their  town  tl 
every  bell  began  to  ring,  every  throat  grew  hoarBe  with  fdioi 
ing,  and  the  Minister,  eiscorted  to  the  best  inn  by  a  cheer 
multitude,  .was  presented  with  an  address  and  regaled  with! 
civic  feast.  Some  few  Republicans  at  Philadelphia,  who  we 
foolish  enough  to  be  consistent,  suggested  that  he  should 
met  without  the  city  and  receive  three  cheers.  Such 
ing,  they  thought,  would  be  becoming  in  Kepubliean  eitia 
But  their  friends  heard  the  suggestion  with  jeers.  Men" 
mounted  ou  fast  horses  were  placed  along  the  road  by  whi(^J 
Genet  was  expected  to  come,  that  timely  notice  might  be  h^H 
of  hie  approach.  Citizen  Bompard  undertook  to  notify  the  ' 
city  of  tliis  pleasing  event  by  the  tiring  of  three  guns  froi^^ 
L'Ambiiscado. !(.    At  the  welcome  sound,  thousands  of  citize^H 

•  Amerlcam  Dtfly  Advertiser,  April  57,  Mnj  8, 17P8.    See,  a\»Q,  the  Depoaitiaa 
of  Gilbert  Macnw-kt'o,  pilot,  before  ibc  Mayor  of  PhilaJcIphU. 
f  Amcriean  Daily  Adrcrtfecr,  May  16,  1793. 
X  "  Lei  citoycns  Fraii9ob  ft  Am^riciins  qui  bc  dlsposcnt  ft  aJler  ^  Gny*l 
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gftthcrcd  at  the  Statc-Honse,  marched  off  to  Gray's  Ferry, 
md  brought  tho  Minister  in  triumph  to  the  town.*  It  wag 
now  the  sixteenth  of  May.  On  the  seventeenth  he  received 
ftddresees  fi*om  the  German  Republicans,  from  the  French  lie- 
LpnblicaDSf  and  from  tho  Fhiladelphiaus  who  went  in  a  g^-eat 
body,  with  tJieir  committee  at  their  hesid,  to  present  tlie  pa]>er.  f 
On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth,  Washington  recognized  lu'm  as 
Minister  from  the  French  Kepahlic.  ^ 

L       When  he  thought  of  the  florid  language  and  the  borabas- 
r  tic  sentiment  of  the  addresses  and  compliments  that  had  been 
ihowered  upon  him  at  every  town  on  the  road  from  Cliarles- 
ton,  the  dignified  speech  of  Washington  seemed  cold  and  chill- 
ing,   lie  came  away,  indeed,  in  a  rage ;  but  nothing  that  he 
heard  so  much  offended  him  as  what  he  saw.     There  were,  he 
I  complained,  in  tlie  parlor  of  the  President,  "  certain  medallions 
'  of  Capet  and  his  family."     He  smothered  his  anger  for  the 
time,  however,  and  at  night  went  to  a  dinner  prepared  for  him 
It  Oeller's  Tavern*     After  the  jollity  had  gone  on  some  time, 
the  toast  of  the  TTnited  States  was  given.     In  a  moment  Citi- 
Kn  Duponcean  was  on  his  feet  with  a  paper  in  Iiis  hand.     It 
VBf  in  the  language  of  the  day,  an  elegant  ode.    Pichon,  a 
yoting  Frenchman,  wrote  it.    Duponceau  road  it,  and,  that 
JHmo  of  its  beauties  might  be  lost  on  the  company,  Freneau 
I  invited  to  translate  and  put  it  in  print.     The  company 
iod.    Tliey  cheered,  shouted,  and  voted  that  so 
fi  ■  Liid  so  tnie  a  Ropuitliean  should  be  recommended 

^  the  attention  of  Citizen  Genet.  The  recommendation  had 
It  ■*  f  1,1  pichon  came  a  few  months  later  to  bo  secretary 
^"  iicceasor;  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  a  famous 

^I'rtiage.  ^Vben  the  applause  was  over,  a  delegation  of  sailors 
^•JCQ  L* Ambuscade  entered,  exchanged  tho  "  fraternal  hug," 
«^  Ut  down  in  places  that  bad  beeai  kept  for  them.  There- 
''pOD  Citizen  Boumon^Tlle  sang  the  Marseillaise,  the  whole 

^^  ta  d«ruit  du  Citojeo  Genet,  soot  arertir  que  qiielqiica  heurea  avmit  aon 
^|ir4  trou  ouup«  de  canooD  du  boni  dc  la  fr^-gntc  L'Amliusctde^ 
.  dtojcni  piii-iiwnt  £lro  Infonnd  de  »rm  tpprouho  Ai  dispoaar  i 
ent  poor  Gray's  Fifrry  oft  ils  le  raswmhleront."  Gcueral  Ad- 
••«»!*?.  Unt  16,  \tn,  •  General  Advertieer,  May  16,  17»3. 

Vdrertwcr,  !IaT«0,  1793. 
.  i/ctte,  Uay  22,  1793. 
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company  joining  in  the  chorn^.     And  now  Qcnct  san^  twi^H 
stanzas,  "replete  mth  truly  patriotic  and  republican  eenti-      ' 
meats,"  from  the  French  opera  of  "  Renaud  d' Aft."  *     AVhen^J 
the  last  toast  had  been  dmnk,  the  refi  cap  of  liberty  iiras  pUce^H 
upon  the  head  of  Genet^  and  passed  tbence  to  the  head  of  each 
of  the  half-tipsy  revellers,  who,  excited  with  wine  and  love  of 
France,  uttered  such  nonsense  an  came  into  liis  niind.f     Four 
days  later  a  diplomatic   correspondenco   began  which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  onr  conntry. 

The  minister's  first  request  was  for  money.     Two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  that  borrowed  from  Franc 
was  yet  unpaid.     It  was  indeed  true  that  some  time  most  ela^ 
before  it  beeame  due.     But  France  was  sorely  preeeed,  and,  il 
the  United  States  would  hasten  the  day  of  payment,  every 
dollar  of  the  amount  should  be  laid  out  in  the  States  in  buying 
provisions  to  be  shipped  to  St.  Domingo  or  to  France,     He 
next  sent  to  the  State  Department  a  paper,  written  in  the  style 
of  school  orations  and  prize  poems,  setting  forth  tliat  the  Re- 
pubhc  bad,  out  of  good-will  to  America,  thrown  open  all  her 
porta  and  those  of  all  her  colonies,  and  now  bade  Aancricans 
come  and  trade  therein  as  freely  as  the  French.     He  furthe 
stated  his  authority  to  propose  a  new  treaty,  "  a  true  faniil 
compact"  on  a  ''liberal  and  fraternal  basis.-' 

All  these  notes  were  duly  aitswored,     Jefferson  told  hii 
that  no  treaty  conld   be  made  without  the  sanction  of   tl 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  did  not  meet  till  late  in  the  aa- 
tunm.     Ilamilton  plainly  informed  him  that  tlie  United  States 
had  no  funds,  that  its  treasury  was  empty,  and  that,  were  the 
money-boxes  fuU  to  overfiowing,  his  request  could  not  be 

*  A  lUnzA  0D(1  cboruB  »re  worth  quoting : 

*'  Should  France  fmm  her  lofty  tttJitian, 

From  the  throne  of  fair  Fr««dom,  be  burl'd, 
'Tin  done  with  every  other  lutlon. 
And  Liberty's  lost  to  the  world. 

CAorw,  "  Uberiy !  Liberty  I  be  thy  narao  adored  forerer ; 

TyranUi,  beware,  your  tottering  thrones  must  fall ; 
One  interefil  linkn  ilio  free  whether, 
And  Freedom's  Bona  &re  Freochuicn  all." 
f  For  an  account  of  the  dinner,  see  American  Dally  Adrertbor,  May  S3,  17Q 
General  Adveniicr,  Uay  SI,  1793. 
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granted.  So  nnnsual  a  proceeding  at  snch  a  time  would  jnstly 
be  confitraed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  wanton  violation  of  tbe 
neutrality  lately  proclaimed.  It  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
France  in  her  struggle  with  a  power  at  peace  witb  the  United 
States.  Then  Genet  went  into  a  passion.  He  would,  he  said, 
make  the  debt  serve  hia  turn  withal,  and  to  any  man  who 
would  sell  him  provisions  or  supplies  he  would  aeeign  a  jjart 
as  payment  for  the  goods.  Against  such  conduct  Hamilton 
firmly  protested. 

Meantime  Genet  had  received  from  Temant,  late  Minister 
from  France,  a  copy  of  tlie  complaints  of  the  British  Minia- 
ter.  On  tbe  twenty-seventh  of  May  he  sent  a  reply  to  Jeffer- 
son. About  tbe  purchase  of  arms  he  knew  nothing.  The 
Grange,  though  her  cargo  was  of  groat  value,  he  bad  caused 
to  he  given  up.  He  had,  be  owned,  commiasioned  some  pri- 
rftteers  at  Charleston ;  but  a  French  house  bore  tbo  cost,  and 
be  had  been  careful  to  fir&t  lay  the  question  of  bis  right  to  do 
BO  before  tbe  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  Governor  had 
approved^  and  the  vessels  had  put  to  sea.  Some  Americans 
went  along ;  but  tliey  were  men  who  knew  of  no  law  to  hin- 
der tbem.  Tbe  treaty  was  all  on  bis  side.  One  article  gave  to 
tbe  contracting  powers  the  right  to  bring  prizes  into  each 
other*sj)orte.  Did  not  this  also  include  the  right  to  condemn 
and  sell  rtUta  ?  Another  article,  the  twenty-second,  forbade 
either  party  to  suffer  the  enemies  of  the  other  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers in  its  waters.  Did  not  this  imply  tbe  right  of  either 
purty  to  fit  out  privateers  in  tbe  ports  of  the  other  ?  Ameri- 
cans found  on  board  of  a  P'rcnch  vessel  must  bo  considered 
to  have  given  up,  for  tbe  time  being,  tlieir  citizensliip  in  the 
United  States  and  become  sons  of  France* 

These  arguments,  shallow  as  they  wore,  bad  much  weight 
witb  Jefferson,  who  was  at  all  times  more  French  than  Araori- 
caZL,  and  very  tender  of  the  feelings  of  Genet.  They  did  not, 
most  happily,  move  Wiwhingtou.  Scarcely  was  tbe  Citizen 
Genet  safely  anchored  off  tlie  Market  street  wharf  when  the 
President  called  a  meeting  of  bis  cabinet.    The  debate  over, 

•  S(*,  for  Ibis  oorre»j)uadouce,  A  Mt^swise  of  the  ppi'iitlcnt  of  the  rnited 
SiBltf  to  CbngrcM  rcltitirt-  tn  France  nod  Great  Britain,  dctivcr^d  Pocetnhcr  S, 
1798. 
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ordcis  were  dispatched  to  the  proper  aothoritiea  in  the  sea- 
coaet  to^\^s  to  seize  all  veiHcld  tittcd  out  aa  privateers,  the 
French  Minister  was  commanded  to  send  the  Citizen  Genet 
instantly  out  of  American  waters,  and  two  Bailors  on  board  of 
her,  Gideon  Henfield  and  John  Singleterry,  were  arrested 
American  citizens  and  indicted.  "When  Genet  heard  this 
excitahle  nature  threw  him  into  a  fury,  and  before  he 
become  cahii  he  comphiined  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
hmguage  of  n  Jacobin  orator,  "  The  crime,"  said  he,  "  ] 
to  their  churge,  the  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conce 
and  which  my  pen  ahnoet  refuses  to  state,  is  the  serving 
France,  and  the  defending  with  her  children  the  common 
glorious  cause  of  lil^erty." 

While  he  waited  impatiently  for  a  reply,  the  Republicans 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  second  time  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 
They  had  long  been  growing  angry  at  the  cold  treatment  he 
met  with  from  the  Government.  Indeetl,  at  one  time  a  riot 
seemed  near.  Bands  of  half-drunken  Republicans  paraded 
the  streets,  denounced  neutrality,  damned  Washington,  and 
threatened  to  make  the  Government  declare  war  on  England. 

Adams,  in  alarm,  had  mnskets  carried  into  his  house  by  a 
bock  way,  for  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  defend  it  to  the 
kst    This  show  of  violence,  however,  passed  over,  and  u  plan 
was  set  on  foot  for  a  Republican  feast.     The  ftfl  of  June 
was  chosen  as  the  day,  and  Oellcr's  Hotel,  as  tlic  tavern  now 
began  to  bo  called^  announced  as  the  pLice.     The  tickets 
were  put  at  foiir  dollars  each,  and  so  many  taken  that  three 
tables  were  set  for  two  hundred,  which  was  all  the  house  could  ' 
hold.    Fifteen  toasts  were  prepared.    New  songs  were  written,  \ 
and  a  liberty-cap  of  crimson  silk  was  laid  at  the  head  of  tljH 
table  where  Genet  was  to  sit.     The  dinner  was  tlie  finest  th^^ 
the  city  could  provide,  and,  as  the  guests  devoured  it,  they 
were  entertained  with  toasts  and  songs  and  national  salutes. 
Genet,  after  a  toast  had  been  pn.>pofied,  rose  and  sang  tlie  Alar- 
eciUaise  Hymn  in  French,  and  added  two  additional  stanzas, 
which  he  had  himself  composed.     The  shonting  and  cheering 
then  became  so  tremendous  that  Citizen  Peter  St.  Duponeeau 
sprang  up  and  sang  the  hymn  over  again  in  English.*    Then 


*  American  Daily  .\dTertiser,  Jodo  6,  1798 ;  General  .idvOTtwer,  June,  1703. 
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the  republican  spirit  swelled  liigb,  and,  as  the  fourth  song  waa 
being  sung^  the  whole  company  with  one  accord  arose,  joined 
lunda  around  the  red  cap,  and  shouted  the  last  stanza  till  the 
ceiling  rang.* 

A  few  days  after  thia  revel  L' Ambuscade  weighed  anchor 
and,  soonring  the  coast  as  ehe  went,  entered  the  port  of  Kew 
York  on  the  twelfth  of  June.      Instantly  the  eame  excite- 
ment broke  out  at  that  city  as  had  followed  the  frigate's  ap- 
pearance at  Philadelphia,    The  peace  of  the  coffee-houecfi  was 
destroyed.     Delratee  sprang  up,  and  from  augry  words  the  dis- 
putants went  to  blows.     There  had  always  been  in  New  York 
a  strong  English  faction,  and  with  this  were  now  joined  the 
supporters  of  government  and  good  order.     Many  cool  headed 
men,  who  had  long  wished  success  to  France,  were  shocked 
nnd  disgusted  at  the  behavior  of   the  representative  of  the 
French  nation  and  tho  representative  of  the  French  navy. 
When  they  recalled  with  what  impudence  Genet  had  gone  on 
commissioning  privateers  and  insulting  the  President,  when 
tlioy  thought  of  the  cool  elfix>ntory  with  which  Bonipard  had 
bowded  American  ships  and  seized  Britisli  mcrclumtmen  near 
the  coaflt,  nay,  in  the  very  bays  of  the  United  Stat<?fi,  they  could 
find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  just  contempt  they 
felt  for  the  shallow  love  of  Frencbmon  which  inspinfd  their 
rtpublican  townsmen.     The  mention  of  Genet's  name  was 
TOongh  to  bring  out  a  hearty  curse  or  a  wish  that  tlie  President 
wodd  Bend  him  and  his  consuls  home  to  France.    Some  of  the 


•  "  Rejoice,  ye  Patriot  Bona, 
With  fcBtive  mtrtU  uid  glee ; 
L«t  ikll  join  liRii>l!t  around 
The  Cnp  of  Uhtrty, 
And  Id  full  chnrua  join  tlie  Rong, 
Maj  Fmooc  ne'er  waol  &  Wuhlogton.'* 
k  Nuta  from  another  song,  sung  on  tbc  &amc  oocadon,  will  bear  quoting  as  a 
i^A$  of  "  the  rcpablican  mtuc  " ; 

"  God  eaTc  tho  Ili;;bta  of  Man, 
God  givi*  iw  a  heart  to  kjid 
Bleaslii^  90  dear  1 
Lee  them  be  ipreftd  arotud 
Wherever  man  Is  found, 
And  nith  the  welcome  soand 
Ravish  hiA  car." 

Anuuican  Dailj  Advcrtiaer,  June  ft,  1798. 
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more  extreme  of  the  KTiglish  party  were  heard  to  make  threats 
of  '*' kicking  up  a  dost"  with  the  first  Bailor  or  officer  of 
L' Ambuscade  they  met  on  the  street.  The  Bepablicans  de- 
clared in  retmn  that  they  would  make  it  their  business  to  pro- 
tect their  visitors  from  every  affront.  They  then  put  up  in 
the  Tontine  Coffee-House  a  crimson  silk  liberty-cap,  inscribed 
it  "  Sacred  to  Liberty,"  *  declared  it  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  Whig8,f  and  defied  the  aristocrats  to  take  it  down.  J 
The  aristocrats  vowed  they  would  have  it.  The  vow  was  never 
carried  out,  but  it  seemed  so  probable  that  it  would  be  that 
the  Republicans  watched  their  cap  closely  for  several  days 
Five  hundred  men,  it  was  believed,  were  often  before  Uie 
house.*  -  ^dr 

~~~~  The  attention  of  the  citizens  was  so  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
turbance at  the  Tontine  that  they  gave  little  heed  to  another 
matter  which  greatly  excited  Gknet  The  cabinet  resolutions 
of  the  fifth  of  June,  touching  the  seizure  of  privateers,  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  the  seaboardStates.  But  Clin- 
ton's copy  had  not  been  a  week  in  his  hands  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  it  was  time  to  put  them  into  execution.  A 
sloop  once  known  as  the  Polly,  he  was  assured,  was  under- 
going some  remarkable  repairs.  Her  name  had  been  changed 
to  The  Kepublican.  Her  crew  had  been  greatly  increased. 
She  was  mounting  more  gmis  than  was  customary  for  veesek 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  c^cry.  In  short,  The  Bepublican 
was  a  privateer,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Clinton  instantly 
ordered  out  a  detachment  of  miHtia,  sent  them  on  board,  and 
seized  her.  1  Such  conduct  amazed  and  nettled  many  of  his 
friends.  Indeed,  Ilauterive,  the  French  Consul  at  Kew  York, 
addressed  to  him  on  angry  note,  protested  against  the  seizure, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  not  in  a  land  where  Frenchmen  had 

*  Letters  vrittcn  during  ft  Tour  thnragh  the  Northern  and  Eutem  Stfttea  of 
America,  hj  John  Drajton,  1794,  p.  18. 

f  See  A  Notice  to  the  Pcmocful  and  Independent  Whigs  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  copied  in  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Jane  19, 1793. 
X  New  Yorli  Journal,  June  15,  1798. 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  20,  1798. 

I  Jeffermn  to  Genet,  June  17,  170S,  in  A  Message  of  the  President  oi  the 
United  States  to  Congreu  relative  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  delivered  Decem- 
ber fi,  1793.    Published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Bcprcscntativca,  1793. 
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apilled  their  blood  that  they  were  to  be  thnsharasBed.''^  Genet 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  note  was  more  insolent 
than  any  he  had  yet  penned,  f  '  The  Government  answered 
with  cold  civility,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  Btopping  the 
sale  of  prizes  and  the  departure  of  privateers. 

The  work  was  not  began  a  moment  too  soon.  Every  port 
from  Boeton  to  Savannah,  where  men  and  ammunition  could 
be  had,  swarmed  with  privateers.  The  Koland  was  fitted  out 
at  Boston.  The  Carmagniole  sailed  from  the  Delaware.  The 
Oincinnatns  was  manned  at  Charleston,  and  the  Anti-George 
at  Savannah.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June  the  Yanqueur  de 
la  Bastile  appeared  off  Wilmington.  The  indignation  of  the 
merchants  of  the  place  was  so  great  that  they  gathered  and 
made  public  all  the  facts  concerning  her.  ^  She  had  at  one 
time  been  a  Cape  May  pilotioat,  and  well  known  to  the  cap- 
tains who  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  bay  as  The  Hector. 
But  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  Connecticut  man,  bought  her,  took 
her  to  Charleston,  and  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  Governor 
Moultrie,  armed  an?"  equipped  her  as  a  privateer.  On  the 
seventh  of  June  she  was  cleared  under  an  American  register 
for  the  "West  Indies.  But  Sullivan's  Island  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight  when  l^e  Yanqueur  was  chasing  British  merchantmen 
and  overhauling  American  brigs.  On  her  deck  were  four 
cairiage-gnns  and  a  motley  crew  of  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Americans.  When  Moultrie  heard  this  he  became  of  a 
sodden  all  activity,  sent  two  slow-sailing  vessels,  armed  with  a 
rusty  gun  apiece,  to  hunt  the  Yanqueur  down,  and,  while  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  her  escape,  publicly  lamented  that  she  was 
not  captured. 

The  labor  of  preserving  neutrality,  however,  was  nowhere 
BO  difficult  as  at  the  seat  of  Government  itself.  The  whole 
state  of  Pennsylvania  was  strongly  Kepublican.  The  men  in 
authority,  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  captains  and  ser- 
geants of  the  militia  companies,  were  firm  supporters  of^enet. 
The  very  courts  became  corrupt,  and  rendered  decisions  which 
the  "Genetines,"  as  tiiey  were  nicknamed,  received  with  wild 
deliglit.    The  ship  William,  of  Glasgow,  had  come  in  as  a 

*  Sm  kst  note,  p.  lOe.  |  Ibid.    Genet  to  Jefferson,  June  14, 1793. 

}  Amrrfciwi  Dtilj  AdTertiur,  Jane  28,  Jul/  4,  1708. 
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moro  extremo  of  the  English  party  \rere  heard  to  xnake  thit^ats 
of  *•  kicking  np  a  dust"  with  the  first  sailor  or  officer  of 
L'Ambtiscade  they  met  on  the  street.  The  Eepublicans  do- i. 
clared  in  return  that  they  would  uiuku  it  their  bu^iue^b  to  pro^fl 
tect  their  visitors  from  every  affront.  They  then  put  up  in 
the  Toutino  Coffeo-House  a  crimson  eilk  liberty-cap,  inscribed 
it  "  Sacred  to  Liberty,"  *  declared  it  to  bo  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  WhigBit  and  defied  the  aristocrate  to  take  it  down.  J 
The  ariBtocrats  vowed  they  would  have  it.  The  vow  was  never 
carried  out,  but  it  seemed  so  pro1>able  that  it  would  be  that 
the  Kepublicans  watched  their  cap  closely  for  several  days 
Five  hundred  men,  it  was  believed,  were  often  before  the 
house.*  -'-t 

The  attention  of  the  citizens  was  so  taken  up  with  the  di^ 
tnrbance  at  the  Tontine  that  they  gave  little  heed  to  another 
matter  whicli  greatly  excited  Genet  The  cabinet  resolutions 
of  the  fifth  of  June,  touching  the  seizure  of  privateers,  had 
been  sent  to  all  tlie  Governors  of  the  seaboard  States.  But  Clin- 
ton's copy  lia<i  not  been  a  week  in  his  hands  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  it  was  time  to  put  them  into  execntion.  A 
eloop  once  known  as  the  Polly,  he  was  assured,  was  tindcp- ■ 
going  some  romarkabLe  repairs.  Her  name  had  been  chant 
to  The  KepubUcan.  Her  crew  had  been  greatly  iiic 
She  was  mounting  more  guns  than  was  cnstomary  for  vofiselfl^ 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  cg^ry.  In  tihort,  The  Republican 
was  a  privateer,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Clinton  instantly 
oi'dcrcd  out  a  detachment  of  militia,  sent  tbem  on  board,  and 
seized  her.  [|  SucIl  conduct  amazed  and  nettled  many  of  his  ., 
friends.  Indeed,  llauterive,  the  French  Consul  at  New  YorkkM 
addressed  to  him  an  angry  note,  protested  against  the  seizure, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  not  in  a  land  where  Frcncluucn  had 


*  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  thnwgh  the  Korthera  and  Eastern  Sulo«  ^ 
America,  by  John  Drajtoo,  17M,  p.  18. 

t  See  A  Notice  to  the  Peaceful  uitl  Inilependent  Whigs  of  tha  Cfty  of  Kcl 
Tork,  copied  in  Penn.tTlrmnU  Gazette,  June  19,  I7D3. 

J  Sew  York  Journal,  June  16,  1798. 

■  American  Daily  Atlvertlscr,  June  20,  1708. 

I  Jcffcr»oa  to  Genet,  June  17,  1793,  In  A  Mes^sngo  of  the  Trcsldent  of 
United  States  to  Congress  relative  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  iielirurcd 
ber  6,  1 793.    I^ubUsliod  by  order  of  the  House  of  Bcprcsentatiros,  1793. 
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spilled  their  blood  that  they  were  to  be  thus  haraased.*  Genet 
iFTOte  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  liia  note  wua  more  insolent 
than  any  he  had  yet  penned.!  The  Government  answered 
vith  cold  civility,  and  went  on  with  tlie  work  of  stopping  the 
Bale  of  prizes  and  the  departure  of  privateers. 

The  work  was  not  begun  a  moment  too  soon.  Every  port 
from  Boston  to  Savannah,  where  men  and  ammunition  could 
i>e  had,  swarmed  with  privateers.  The  Roland  was  fitted  out 
It  Boston.  The  Carmaguiole  sailed  from  the  Delaware.  The 
Cincinnatus  was  manned  at  Charleston,  and  the  Anti-George 
it  Savannah.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Juno  the  Yanqueur  do 
la  £a£tilc  appeared  ofE  "Wilmington.  The  indignation  of  the 
merchants  of  the  place  was  bo  great  that  tliey  gathered  and 
made  public  all  the  facts  concerning  her. :(  She  liad  at  one 
time  been  a  Capo  May  piI(iJ::boat,  and  well  known  to  the  cap- 

Itaina  who  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  bay  as  The  Hector. 
But  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  Connecticut  man,  bought  her,  took 
^  to  Charleston,  and  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  (Tovemor 
(taltrie,  armed  anH"  equipped  her  aa  a  privateer.  On  the 
wrenlh  of  June  she  was  cleared  under  an  American  register 
fof  the  "West  Indies,  But  Sullivan's  Island  was  scarcely  out 
of  tight  when  the  Yanqueur  was  chasing  British  merchantmen 
wd  overhauling  American  brigs.  On  lier  deck  were  four 
ttrriage^ns  and  a  motley  crew  of  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen, 
uiil  Americans.  When  Moultrie  heard  this  he  became  of  a 
Ridden  all  activity,  sent  two  slow-sailing  vessels,  armed  witli  a 
ttwtv  guii  apiece,  to  hunt  the  Yanqueur  down,  and,  while  he 
'<!cr6tly  rcjuieed  in  her  escape,  publicly  lamented  tliat  she  was 
Qot  captured. 

The  bbor  of  preserving  neutrality,  however,  was  nowhere 
»  difficult  as  at  the  scat  of  Government  itself.  The  whole 
•tste  of  Pennsylvania  was  strongly  Republican.  The  men  in 
Wtiiority,  from  the  Govenn)r  down  to  the  captains  and  ser- 
pantg  of  the  militia  companies,  were  firm  supporters  oMjenct 
*^  very  conrtB  became  corrupt,  and  rendered  decisions  M-hich 
*lie  *' Genetinee,"  as  they  were  nicknamed,  received  with  wild 
•Wiglit.     The  ship  William,  of  (ilasgow,  had  eomo  in  as  a 

*  8m)  Uict  note,  [K  104.  f  Ibid.    Ovnet  to  JcIToraon,  Juno  14, 1793. 

t  AmcTic&a  J>ai\y  AdwtynUa,  Juoe  '28,  Jul;  4,  1798. 
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jivize  of  the  Citizen  Genet     Tbe  French  Conaul  condemned 
her.    The  English  ownere  libelled  her  in  the  courts,  had  her 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Marshal,  and  brought  the  case  to  trial 
late  in  Juno.     To  tlie  astonishment  of  the  friends  of  jnetice,     , 
the  court  dlflcharged  the  libel,  declaring  that  the  matter  wa^M 
one  for  the  politicians  to  decide,  and  not  the  judges.     Soo^^ 
after,  the  case  of  Gideon  Hentield  came  on.     Henfield  had 
been  arrested  and  indicted  as  an  American  citizen  serving  on 
a  French  privateer.     A  plainer  case  never  waa  tried.     The 
judges  felt  compelled,  much  as  they  disliked  it,  to  give  a 
distinct  and  positive  charge.    But  the  jury  had  not  been  long 
from  the  r<x)rn  when  they  returned  and  declared  Henfield  to 
be  an  innocent  and  a  rauch-abuaed  man.     The  verdict  was 
received  with  BhoutB.    The  twelve  had  spoken  no  more  than 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  city. 

That  the  i>eople  should  have  been  bo  minded  is  far  from 
etrange.    To  a  plain  man,  the  state  to  which  aifairs  were  con 
must  have  been  most  puzzling.    The  Government,  ho  was  toM 
had  dctennined  to  act  a  neutral  part  in  a  strnggle  between 
great  powers.    The  one  was  associated  In  his  mind  with  tyran- 
ny, with  bloodshed,  with  Indian  maseacrcs,  with  all  tlte  hur 
of  the  prison-ships,  and  all  the  miseries  of  eight  years  of 
To  the  other  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of^r 
tude.     In  a  day  of  sore  disoomfort,  when  all  others  stood  ale 
she  had  recognized  the  young  Kepublic,  and  had  loaned  it 
her  treasures  and  her  men.     It  would  indeed  have  been  imf 
siblo  for  him  t^  tell  the  precise  contingent  of  ships  and  men.  o~ 
to  state  the  exact  number  of  livres  France  had  sent  out  to 
States.    He  might  not  even  have  been  able  to  name  over 
list  of  Frenchmen  of  note  who,  as  privates  and  captains,  aid 
and  generals,  fought  in  tlie  army  of  the  United  States.     Yd 
he  well  knew  that  by  their  aid  great  things  had  been  brou^ 
to  pass.     It  was  nnaccouti  table  to  hira»  tlxercfore,  on  what  prin*' 
ciple  of  common  justice  or  honor  the  generous  friend  waal 
now  plrtsed  on  the  same  footing  and  treated  with  as  little  con-^ 
sideration  as  the  ancient  foe.     Was  this,  he  asked,  the  way  i^M 
requite  noble  acts?    What  had  become  of  the  spirit^of  '78^^ 
Why  was  the  Govenunont  on  a  sudden  bo  eager  to  protect  and 
60  afraid  to  ofEend  a  power  which  at  that  very  moment  ina^H 
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lently  hold  the  American  poets  upon  the  frontier,  and  forbade 
Americau  mercIianUs  to  trade  at  ita  ports  i  He  could  not,  M'hcu 
Le  rvcalltni  tbese  things,  be  neatraJ.  lie  could  uot  refrain 
from  wearing  the  white  cockade  aud  wiHhiug  well  to  eveiy 
power  that  hurled  ecom  in  the  face  of  England.     lie  could 

tnot  condemn  any  fellow-citizen  who  fooght  on  the  side  of  Lib- 
erty, Efiuality,  and  the  Kights  of  Man. 
In  tliis  way  of  thinking  he  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  ui06t  distinguisLed  men  in  the  couunouwealth,  and  by 
the  e£Eorta  of  two  Bcribblera  who6e  writings  disgraced  a  good 
cjuae,  and  whoec  names  can  not  be  mentioned  without  awaken- 
ing feelings  of  disgust.  Within  a  M-eek  after  Genet  entered 
PMladelphin  a  few  ehrewd  politicians,  who  saw  how  strong  the 
pohlic  feeling  M'aa  toward  France,  detenniued  to  use  it  for 
political  purposes.  They  accordingly  made  haste  to  form  a 
ohjb  aftt-T  the  manner  of  the  Jacobin  cluba  at  Paris,  drew  up  a 
ooDiAtitution,  and  called  themselves  the  Democratic  Society. 
Tiibj  forbade  the  words  "hlt"  and  "  humble  servant"  to  be 
Wed  in  their  proceedings,  and  decreed  that  whoever  paid  down 
fifty  cents  and  signed  their  constitution  should  be  a  member. 
Divid  KittenliouBe,  whose  integrity,  whose  learning,  whoso 
wonderful  skill  in  tho  mechanical  arts,  had  raised  him  to  great 
oonaderatiou  in  the  city,  was  made  president.  The  secretary 
^M  Peter  St,  Duponceau,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  army, 
wd  ibe  best-known  Frenchman  in  the  city.  Among  the  mem- 
Iiere  were  Jonathan  Sergeant,  Attorney-General,  and  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  State,  thillas  was  a  native  of  Jar 
waica,  had  been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  had  come  over  to 
America  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
M  lived  by  his  wite  and  his  ywn.  For  a  while  he  edited  a 
ttionlhly  magazine,  but  this  pro\ing  unpi-oti table,  ho  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  bar,  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  \u  politics, 
«i'l  *  '  *  parts  and  adroitnese,  built  up  a  large  practice  and 
"u^'  If  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Stit*;. 

Tho  real  object  of  the  sociefy,  of  which  Dallas  was  *.1m)  most 
bo-v.  M*  r,  was  to  contrt>l  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and 
^  i  -mor  Mifflin.    The  avowed  object  was  quite  differ- 

ent; and  was  set  forth  in  a  circular  which,  about  the  middle  of 
Jul}',  found  it8  way  to  the  mail-bags  that  went  out  of  Philadel- 
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phia.    TLo  paper,  vith  a  copj^  of  tlic  constitution,  was  ufloally 
addressed  to  some  prominent  character  of  a  county  or  town, 
and  began  br  urging  him  to  read  the  constitution  well,  cousidfl 
it  carefully,  and  further  its  adoption.     Any  man  capable 
reflection  must,  the  circular  said,  see  that  the  present  crisis 
a  most  interesting  one  to  America.     The  monarchical  confe 
eration  in  Europe  was  transcendent  in  power  and  unparalleled, 
in  iniquity.    It  threatened  the  very  life  of  freedom.     Alrea<^|^H 
Poland  had  fallen  a  prey  to  it,  and  been  parted  out  among  i^fl 
members.     And  now  the  combined  kings  tamed  their  arms 
againat  France.     If  Franco  fell,  then  America,  the  only  de- 
pository of  liberty,  would  not  long  be  suffered  to  enjoy  peace. 
But  foreign  dangers  were  not  the  only  ones  that  menaced  the    , 
Kepublic.     Seeds  of  luxury  had  taken  root  in  the  democrat^| 
soil  of  America,  and  the  jealous  eye  of  patriotism  could  n^fl 
but  regard  freedom  and  equality  as  eclipsed  by  the  pride  of 
wealth  and  the  arrogance  of  power.    These  pressing  evils  had 
led  the  subBcribera  to  form  a  Democratic   Society.     E^ 
member  of  tliat  society  stood  pledged  to  cultivate  frat 
confidence,  to  estimate  men  and  measures  by  their  int 
worth,  to  mark  every  innovation,  to  aid  in  putting  up  a  stao 
ard  to  which,  in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  the  frienda 
liberty  coidd  resort.* 

So  active  were  the  members  in  spreading  these  dc 
that,  ere  many  weeks  had  gone  by,  other  seed  thau  the  seed  i 
loxory  began  to  take  root  and  flourish*     Indeed,  the 
was  still  young  when  a  Democratic  Society  existed  in  a  doze^T 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  in  the  fifteen  States.  ~They 
nounced  the  excjpfi,  they  condemned  neutrality,  they  pi 
Genet,  they  used  language  toward  the  Goveiriment  for  wide 
in  any  other  country,  every  Democrat  among  them  woulc 
been  laid  by  the  heels  and  soundly  punished. 

But  the  virulence  of  these  societies  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  virulence  of  Philip  Freneau  and  Benja 
Franklin  Baclie.    The  Democratic  Sodo^es  attacked  the  meas- 
ures of  Government,  Bachc  and  Freneau  attacked  the  charac- 
ter of  "Washington.     AVhatever  might  be  the  opinions  of 

*  Manuscript  minutes  of  tbe  Society'  prceerred  la  the  Llbmrf  of  the  Histor 
Societj  of  FeniUTlTanlL 
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publicans  on  nentralitv,  on  the  treatment  of  Ocnct,  on  the 

Beiznre  of  privateers,  on  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 

fierve  on  French  men-of-war,  their  admiration  for  Washington 

was  nnshakeu.     To  the  great  majority  of  them  ho  was  atill  the 

Washington  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.     They  delighted 

to  teep  his  hirthday.     They  toai^tod  him  at  their  civic  feasts. 

They  conpled  lus  name  with  liberty,  and,  with  white  cockades 

on  their  coats  and  liberty-caps  on  their  heads,  sang  the  stirring 

wordA  "  Go<l  eave  Great  Wasliington  "  till  the  tears  run  down 

I     their  cheeks.     Bat  it  was  impossible  for  these  men  to  restrain 

Bthe  intemperance  of  tlieir  friends,  or  to  drown  the  roar  of  exo- 

W^  cration  that  went  up  from  a  praall  minority  every  time  the 

President  pnt  his  baud  to  a  public  act    He  was,  they  said,  fast 

duhanching  tlio  country.     He  was  seeking  a  crown.     He  was 

jMSBing  himself  off  as  an  honest  man.    Now  the  Pi'esideDt  was 

TiMed  iu  a   French  poem  which  the  public   attributed  to 

Genet,  and  which  ho  did  not  deny.    Kow  the  attack  was  in 

prose,  and  the  French  Minister,  when  taxed,  admitted  it  to  be 

tlie  work  of  his  private  secretary.     For  a  while  WasJiington 

met  this  abuse  with   cold  disdain.     "The  publications,"  he 

*rote  oa  one  occasion,  "  in  Freneau's  and  Bache's  papers  are 

OMngee  on  common  decency.''    But  *'I  have  a  coDBolation 

within  tliat  no  earthly  effort  can  deprive  me  of,  and  that  is, 

tti*t  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives  have  influeucfd 

niy  Conduct-     The  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  liowever 

wbtNJ  and  well  pointed,  never  can  reach  the  most  vnlnerable 

pitft  of  me,  though,  while  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  con- 

(innally  aimed.*'  *    But,  as  time  went  on,  the  slanders  daily 

Qttped  upon  him  by  the  National  Gazette  and  the  General 

Advertiser  irritated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  every  allusion 

t*>  them  provoked  a  teety  answer  or  a  show  of  rage.     One  of 

t^i»e  outbursts  took  plance  at  a  cabinet-meeting  licld  early  in 

Angost,  aud  has  been  described  with  manifest  delight  by  Jef- 

fetsoQ.     The  matter  discussed  was,  as  usual,  tlie  conduct  of 

G«net,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  Knox  spoke  nf  the 

feount  libel  on  the  President.     In  a  moment  the  face  of  Wash- 

iiigton  put  on  an  expression  which  it  was  seldom  given  his 

friends  to  see.     '*  He  got,"  says  the  faithful  Joffcr&^n,  "  into 


*  Wn&liliigtoQ  to  Hcnrj  Lee,  June  21,  1788. 
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osc  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself,  ran 
on  xuach  on  tho  poreouul  abuse  wliich  had  been  bestowed  on 
him,  and  dcticd  any  mim  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of 
hia^  aince  he  had  been  in  the  Government,  which  had  not  been 
done  on  the  purest  motives.  He  had  never  repented  but  once 
having  slipped  tiio  moment  uf  resigning  hU  oSice,  and  that 
WM  every  moment  since ;  and,  by  God  1  ho  had  tatiier  be  in  hiB 
gmve  than  in  hh  preaent  situation.  He  hod  rather  be  on  his 
farm  than  be  emperor  of  Uie  world ;  and  yet  they  were  charg- 
ing liim  with  wanting  to  be  a  king."  * 

But,  even  wliile  he  complained,  the  reaction  had  begun. 
Kvery  day  hia  admini^tnLtion  was  growing  stronger  and  more 
popular.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  already  held  a 
grvat  moetingf  had  diwuased  neutiality,  had  declared  it  to  be 
A  wi«o  and  salntaiy  roeasnre,  and  had  adopted  a  strotig  re«oln- 
Uon  to  support  it-f  They  now  gave  evidence  of  their  ain- 
oerity.  The  toasts  and  tlie  soDgs  with  which  the  fourth  of 
July  had  been  celebrated  were  yet  fresh  in  their  memories 
when  it  wa^  hinted  to  a  few  that  an  English  brig  called  the 
Uttlo  8anh,  a  pnM  brought  in  by  L^Ambu^cader  ^^^^is  arm- 
ing at  tho  port,  and  alinoat  on  the  point  of  sailing.  A  mee^ 
iug  of  uiurohants  waa  therefore  held  at  tiie  Coffee-Honse  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  eighth  of  July.  In  the  oonne 
of  the  debate  snch  strong  proof  waa  brotigfat  forward  that  a 
breaeh  of  neutnli^  was  m/editated,  that  a  conunittee  was  sent 
in  haste  to  warn  the  Governor.  That  sune  evening  the  com- 
ndttee  reported.  Thoy  had  watted  not  only  on  QpTamor 
Alitflin,  but  on  the  heads  of  depaitments  also,  and  had  been 
aatured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  brig  woold  not  sail 
before  the  arrival  of  the  PresideaC  who  waa  then  at  Hoont 
Vernon.  Thereupon  the  meeting  resolved  to  raise  six  thoo- 
sand  doUara,  place  it  in  the  handa  of  the  Goveinor  for  tho  de- 
feoee  of  the  oityt  and  at  the  next  settioo  ask  tfae'Legislatnre  to 
pay  them  back.  | 

In  ibo  belief  that  the  vessel  wcmld  iioi  depart  for  some  daj 
t2ie  Seeretaiy  was  much  mistaken.    On  the  Satmday  befoni 
merabants  MwmbKed,  the  "Wanlon  of  the  port  of  Phiiadel| 

*  J*tttr9tm*t  Abu.  f  Amrricsa  JSutj  AdTcittoe*,  Hay  IS,  17 
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informed  the  Governor  that  tbe  Iti-tg  Little  Sanm,  afterward 

teamed  the  Petit  Democrat,  was  fast  becoming  a  privateer. 
Bhe  had,  he  said,  once  heen  a  merchaDtmon  of  two  guns.  She 
now  mounted  fourteen  iron  gxms  and  six  swivels,  and  had  on 
i  board  a  crew,  all  told,  men  and  boys,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  Mifflin  in  alarm  sent  Dallas,  his  secretary,  at  mid* 
night,  to  beg  Genet  to  keep  the  vefisel  in  port,  for  it  went  hard 
irith  hira  to  think  of  having  to  use  force.  But  Genet  flew 
into  a  passion,  flatly  refused  to  detain  the  vessel  one  hour, 
complained  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Govemmeni, 
aaid  he  would  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people,  and 
■  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  the  brig  by  force,  it 
H  ihould  bo  resisted.*  Dallas  carried  back  the  message,  and 
F  Mifflin  ordered  out  one  hundred  and  twenty  militiamen. 
Tien  Jefferson  heard  what  had  been  said  to  Dallas  he  was 
much  excited,  and  went  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  to 
persaade  Genet  to  detain  the  Petit  Democrat  till  'W'edne8<iay. 
Genet  would  give  no  promise,  but  said  that  the  brig  would 
probably  not  be  ready  for  sea  before  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Jefferaon  supposed  this  to  be  tlie  language  of  diplomacy,  and 
thftt  what  the  Minister  really  meant  was  that  the  vessel  should 
BDt  iftil.  He  made  himself  easy  therefore,  got  Mifflin  to  dis- 
miis  the  soldiers,  and  the  Petit  Democrat,  unmolested,  dropped 
^wn  to  Chester  and  went  out  to  sea. 

Meantime  Washington  returned,  went  carefully  over  the 
piper  relating  to  the  affah*,  and  addressed  to  Jefferson  a  note 
*iucb  any  other  man  would  have  felt  to  be  a  severe  reprimand. 
"Wljtt,"  ^\Tote  he,  "is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little 
Silahi  Is  the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acta 
of  this  Government  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  then 
tlirwten  the  Executive  with  an  appeal  to  the  peoplo  ?  *'  Had 
Jeffergon  answered  this  question  in  the  plain  language  of 
truth,  he  wotUd  undoubtedly  have  said  Yes,  Indeed,  the  very 
<lt/  after  he  had  listened  to  the  insolent  speech  of  Genet,  and 
viiila  Knox  and  Ilamilton  were  l)egging  him  to  let  the  troops 
tlrow  ap  a  battery  on  Mud  Island  and  sink  the  privateer  as 
*Le  went  by,  he  sat  doi.m  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Madison, 

*  Vtw  Toric  Jminial,  December  4, 1799.    See  sUtemeat  of  Jtj  and  King  in 
IthtMiniwper. 
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implonug  bim  to  combat  the  heresy  tlmt  the  PresideDt  coald 
proclaim  neutrality.     For  some  time  post  this  act  of  Waah- 
iogton  had  been  ably  defended  in  a  set  of  articles  which  came 
out  in  the  Federal  newspapers.     They  bore  the  signature  of 
Pacificus.     But  JefFereon  had  not  finished  reading  the  first 
number  before  he  well  knew  that  Pacificus  was  none  other 
than   Ilamiltou.     To   refute   what    he   was    pleased    to   call 
"  Hamiltou'a  heresies  "  he  felt  himself  quite  unfit.     In  the  art 
of  pamphleteering  Ije  had  no  skill.     Nor  had  it  ever  been 
habit  to  attack  others  when  men  could  be  found  to  do  it : 
him.    "Wlien    he   ^^nslied  to  denounce   the  Government,  he 
brought  Freneau  to  Phibdclphia.     "Wlicn  he  wislied  to 
nounce  neutrality,  he  drew  in  Madison,  and,  before  the  end 
August,  Ilelvidius  was  attacking  Pacificus, 

He  went  to  the  tafik,  he  wrote,  with  but  half  a  heart.  Al 
well  might  thia  be  so,  for  he  had,  not  many  weeks  before, ' 
concerned  in  a  shamefol  attack  on  Pacificus,  and  had 
a  cnuihiug  defeat.  The  sesttiuu  had  just  opened,  the  Hot: 
was  still  busy  with  the  speech  of  the  President,  and  that  pa 
relating  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  under  consideratifl 
Immediate  steps,  it  was  felt,  should  be  taken  for  reducing 
debt,  and  a  resolution  was  moved  ciilling  on  the  Secretary 
famish  a  plan.  Madison,  who  now  saw  his  chance,  rose  and 
opposed  It.  Information,  said  he,  not  a  plan,  is  what  we  waj^^ 
The  exact  state  of  our  finances  should  first  be  kno^^ni.  Th4^^ 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  if  wo  are  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  reduction.  A  member  replied  that  information  would  come 
in  time.  Cut  Madison  insisted*  and  tlie  (jueHtion  ut  once  be- 
came: Shall  the  House  call  for  books  and  papers,  or  shall  it  call 
for  a  plan  ?  The  friends  of  Hamilton  maintained  that,  by  the 
language  of  the  law  creating  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  practice  observed  on  former  occajiionfl,  the  House  on 
nay,  was  iu  duty  bound,  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  frame  a  schec 
ThLs,  was  the  reply,  destTOys  all  responsibility.  This  is 
it  from  many  men  elected  by  the  people,  and  putting  it  on 
man  not  elected  by  the  people  and  over  whom  they  have  n^ 
control  This  is  giving  the  Secretary  more  ]>ower  Uian  is 
stowed  on  the  Senate.  AVhen  a  measure  is  proposed  by 
body,  it  comes  to  the  House  unburdened  with  loug-winc 
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ailments  in  its  belialf.    But  what  does  the  Secretary  ?    Ho 

is  afiked  to  prepare  a  plan,  and  ho  writes  a  volume.     His  re- 

porta  are  like  Adam  Smith's  "  Treatise  on   the  Wealth   of 

Nations."     Why  does  he  do  this  If     To  give  ub  information? 

[No  I     To  win  tho  doubtful  to  his  side,  and  to  confuse  the 

rantionn.     All   this  is  wrong.     We  do  not  come  here  to  he 

schooled,  lectured,  and  made  to  listen  to  long  eaeays  on  finance. 

The  Houflo  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own  xmbiased  judgment. 

Mr.  Secretary's  businefifi  is  to  uumage  the  revenue  after  it  haa 

been  gathered,  not  before  it  ha8  been  ordered.     Giles,  in  one 

Bentenee,  set  forth  the  canse  of  the  opposition.    The  Secretary, 

he  held,  was  not  fit  to  make  plans ;  for,  said  he,  some  of  the 

meMurea  urged  by  that  gentleman  show  a  princely  ignorance 

of  the  country;  the  wanta  of  one  part  have  been  repeatedly 

aftcrifioed  to  the  intereets  of  another.*    On  the  question  to 

itrilte  out  that  clause  of  the  resolution  calling  for  a  plan,  tlie 

Sp(ak«r  declared  the  nays  had  it,  tliirty-one  rifling  in  the  noga- 

tive  and  twenty-five  in  tlie  affirmative. 

A  coll  wa£  then  made,t  a  plan  reported,  and  at  once  at- 
tacked. One  resolution,  mored  by  a  member  from  Virginia, 
tnde  tin?  Seoretary  lay  before  the  Confrress  nn  account  of  tho 
monm  borrowed  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  A  second, 
movwi  by  Giles,  asked  the  Preeident  to  send  down  a  statement  of 
the  loons  made  by  his  authority,  tlieir  terms,  wlmt  uso  had  been 
Toade  of  them,  and  how  large  the  balance  was,  if  any  remained. 
A  ihird  summoned  the  chiefs  of  departmenta  to  make  a  return 
flf  Ibc  persons  employei^,  and  their  pay.  The  House  was 
>peedily  furnished  with  a  list  of  Treasury  book-keej>crs,  clerks, 
porter?,  and  charwomen,  told  that  the  net  yield  of  the  foreign 
was  eighteen  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
florins,  that  the  loans  wore  six  in  number,  and  that  three 
Iwt  five  per  cent  interest,  two  four  and  a  half,  and  one  four 
percent 

But  the  party  of  Madison  was  not  content,  and  another  set 
of  five  pesolutions  were  soon  moved.  It  is  now  certain  that 
Jefferson  nn^'^-^t^d  them,  that  Madison  drew  them  up,  and 
tlttt  Giles,  without  a  blush,  brought  them  in.  He  could  not, 
be  complained,  un<lcrstand  the  Secretary's  report,     In  truth, 
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the  more  he  studied  it,  the  lees  he  knew  about  it.  The  terms 
of  the  foreign  loans  were  indeed  stated,  but  of  the  precise 
authority  under  which  they  had  been  contracted  not  a  word 
was  fiaid.  Again,  the  paymeuta  made  to  France  were  given. 
But  where  were  the  names  of  the  men  engaged  in  thin  busi- 
neesi  How  long  did  tlie  public  money  stay  in  their  hands? 
So  long  that,  between  the  day  the  loans  were  made  and  the 
day  they  were  n&ed,  the  United  States  paid  heavy  interest  on 
both  loans  and  debt.  Calculations  seemed  to  show  that,  in 
the  case  of  tlio  United  States  Bank,  the  rate  was  from  fifteen 
to  beventeen  per  cent.  Funds  had  been  drawn  from  Holland 
to  purchase  the  public  debt  at  home.  Yet  the  Sinking  Fund, 
created  for  that  very  purpose,  was  overflowing  with  the  sur- 
plus of  domestio  revenues.  It  would  be  interesting,  moreover, 
to  know  where  this  foreign  money  was  deposited,  and  how 
much  of  it  remained  on  hand.  These  serious  omissions  ren- 
dered the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  most  obscure.  Giles  felt 
compelled,  therefore,  to  move  the  adoption  of  iive  resolutions, 
which  were  then  read.*  One  called  for  copies  of  the  papers 
authorizing  the  foreign  loans  to  be  made;  another  for  the 
names  of  the  person  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  French  debt 
had  l>een  )Mdd  ;  a  third  for  a  statement  of  the  balances  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Bank.  The  fourth  for  an  account 
of  the  Sinking  Fund :  how  much  money  had  come  into  it,  and 
where  from ;  how  much  had  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
the  debt,  and  where  the  rest  \vb&  deposited.  The  fifth  for  the" 
unexpended  revenue  at  the  close  of  the  year  ItOS.  A  dis- 
crepancy, it  was  charged,  existed  between  the  report  of 
Secretary  and  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

These  resolutions  became  the  subject  of  three  long 
exhaustive  reports  by  Hamilton,  wliich  set  forth  liis  condu« 
fio  clearly  and  so  fully  that  the  little  knot  of  persccutorR  were 
for  the  moment  abashed.     But   they  soon   returned   to 
attack  with  nine  resolutions  more  shameful  still.f 

The  first  declared  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  rightly  carried  on  unless  laws  making  spe- 
cial appropriations  of  money  were  strictly  obeyed.  Another 
announced  that  a  violation  of  a  law  making  an  appropriation 
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tof  money  was  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
rhich  forbids  any  payments  being  made  at  tlie  Treasury  not 
ordered  by  at^t  of  Congreas.     The  third  nccused  Hamilton  of 
having  broken  such  a  law.*     lie  hud  used  jmrt  of  the  prin- 
cipal borrowed  in  Holland  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  prin- 
■cipal.     He  had  dnwu  some  of  the  same  principtd  into  the 
^t'nited  tStntos  without  instructions  from  the  Proflidcut.     The 
fourth  cornplaine*!  that  he  had  gone  wide  of  his  authority  in 
maldng  the  loiuis.     Tliat  he  had  failed  to  give  Congress  due 
L  iniormation  of  money  drawn  from  Europe  to  i\jnerica  was  a 
■  fifth  charge.    That  he  had  brought  in  more  than  he  ought  to 
~  was  the  sixth.     That  he  did  not  consult  the  tnie  interest  of 
tliecountrj*  iu  horrowiug  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Bank  at  five  per  cent  while  a  great  sum  was  still  on  deposit 
in  the  Bank,  was  the  seventh.     The  eighth  accused  him  of  in- 
decorum toward  the  House.     The  last  proposed  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  should  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
^tefi. 

Wlien  tlic  clerk  had  finished  reading,  Giles  moved  to  send 
tk*m  to  a  Committee  of  the  "WTjole  House.  This  a  member 
awied  Smith  oppose<J.  It  is  trifling,  so  his  argument  ran,  it  is 
trifling  with  the  House  to  lavish  time  in  abstract  propositions 
'ben  the  purpose  of  tho  investigation  ought  to  be  to  reach 
^•ctfi.  Let  the  llouso  once  go  into  a  discupsion  of  the  thcorv 
trf  Cfovemnient,  and  the  session  will  close  with  the  debate  still 
on.  The  question  is.  Has  the  Secretary  violated  a  law  i  H 
*^,  let  it  be  6ho«Ti.  Every  member  on  the  floor  is  amply  able 
fc)  decide  so  plain  amatter.  He  can  read  the  law,  examine  the 
widence,  and  pronounce  him  imiocent  or  guilty  without  the 
^p  of  snch  pretentions,  metaphysical  discussions  as  the  gen- 
tlwnan  from  Vir^nia  seeks  to  introduce.  The  second  resolu- 
tion, agaiti^  is  as  objectionable  as  the^^rst.  A  violation  of  a 
'«w  oppropriating  money  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Sop]>09e  an  act  passed^o  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
^  Is  tliis  unconstitutionaJ ?  No!  The  outlay  has  been 
[  <l'ily  ordet>t»d  by  Congreas.  Yet  may  not  that  law  bo  violat*jd 
!  in  ft  dozen  essential  particulars :  the  money  given  to  the  wrong 
Wen,  spent  wajstefnlly,  or  paid  for  claims  ill-founded,  for  ser- 
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prize  of  the  Citixen  Genet,  The  French  Oonanl  condemned 
her.  The  English  owners  libelled  her  in  tlie  courts,  had  her 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Afarghal,  and  brought  the  ca^  to  tii^d 
late  in  Jnne.  To  the  astoni&Iiment  of  the  friends  of  jneticdB^ 
the  court  discharged  the  libel,  declaring  that  the  matter  was 
one  for  the  politicians  to  decide,  and  not  the  judges.  Soon 
after,  the  case  of  Gideon  Heniield  came  on.  Ilenfield  had 
been  arrested  and  indicted  as  an  American  citizen  serving  on 
a  French  prirateer.  A  plainer  oaae  never  waa  tried.  The 
judges  felt  compelled,  much  as  they  disUked  it,  to  give  a 
difitinct  and  positive  charge.  But  the  jury  had  not  been  long 
from  the  room  when  they  returned  and  declared  Ilenfield  to 
be  an  innocent  and  a  much-abused  man.  The  verdict 
received  with  shouts  The  twelve  had  spoken  no  more  th« 
the  ciHumon  Beiitiment  of  tbe  city. 

That  the  people  should  have  been  so  minded  ia  far  from 
strange.  To  a  plain  man,  the  state  to  which  affairs  were  come 
must  have  been  most  puzzling.  The  Government,  he  was  told, 
had  detennined  to  act  a  neutral  part  in  a  struggle  between  twg 
great  powers.  Tlie  one  waa  associated  In  his  mind  with 
ny,  with  bloodshed,  with  Indian  maasacre'^,  with  all  the  hor 
of  the  prison-ships,  and  all  the  miseries  of  eight  years  uf 
To  the  other  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of^rati- 
tude.  In  a  day  of  sore  discomfort,  when  all  others  stood  aloof, 
she  had  recoguizod  the  young  Republic,  and  had  loaned  it  of 
her  treasures  and  her  men.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  teU  the  precise  contingent  of  ships  and  men,  i^M 
to  state  the  exact  uumbor  of  livres  PVance  had  sent  out  to  to^l 
States.  He  might  not  even  have  been  able  to  name  over  the 
list  of  Frenchmen  of  note  who,  as  privates  and  captains, 
and  generals,  fonght  in  the  army  of  the  TTuited  States.  Yl 
he  well  knew  that  by  their  aid  great  things  had  been  brongj 
to  paas.  It  was  unaccountable  to  him,  tlieref ore,  on  what 
ciple  of  common  justice  or  honor  the  cei^rous  friend 
now  pl'-oed  on  the  same  footing  and  treated  with  aa  little  eon-L^ 
sideration  as  tbe  ancient  foe.  Was  tliis,  he  asked,  the  way  ■ 
requite  noble  acts  3  "VThat  had  become  of  the  8pirit_of  '7fl 
"Wliy  was  the  Government  on  a  sudden  so  eager  to  protect  an 
60  afraid  to  offend  a  power  which  at  that  very  moment  inso- 
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lentlj  bold  the  American  posts  upon  the  frontier,  and  forbade 
American  ruerclmuts  to  trade  at  its  ]>ort«  i  He  could  not,  when 
he  recalled  these  things,  he  neutral,  lie  could  not  refrain 
from  wearing  the  white  cockade  and  wishing  well  to  eveiy 
power  that  hurled  scorn  in  the  face  of  England.     He  could 

L    not  condemn  any  fellow-citizen  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Lil>- 

B^rty,  Equality,  and  the  Kights  of  Man. 

"  In  this  -way  of  thinking  he  waa  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  most  diatingTiidhed  men  in  the  coimnonwcalth,  and  by 
tbo  efforts  of  two  scribblers  whose  writingB  disgraced  a  good 

I  cuQse,  and  whose  names  can  not  be  mentioned  without  awaken- 
ing feelings  of  disgust.  'Within  a  week  after  Genet  entered 
Philadelphia  a  few  shrewd  politicians,  who  saw  how  strong  the 
public  feeling  was  toward  Fmuce^  dctenniued  to  use  it  for 
political  pur[X>sea,  They  accordingly  made  haatu  to  fom»  & 
dob  aftur  the  manner  of  the  Jacobin  clul«  at  Pariu^  drew  up  a 
wnstitution,  and  called  themselves  the  Democratic  Society. 
lliB^v  forbade  the  words  "air*'  and  *^  humble  servant*'  to  be 
naed  in  their  proceedingH,  and  decreed  that  whoever  paid  down 
fiftr  oeuts  and  signed  their  constitution  should  be  a  member. 
David  KittcnhouBe,  whose  integrity,  whoso  learning,  whose 
wonderful  skill  iii  the  mechanicaJ  arts,  had  raised  him  to  great 
ftmsidenitiiin  in  the  city,  was  made  president  The  secretary 
»M  Pet^r  St.  Duponceau,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  army, 
Old  the  bestrkuoM'u  Frenchman  in  the  city.  Among  the  mem- 
l*er8  were  Jonathan  Sei^geant,  Attorney-Genera!,  and  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Dallas  was  a  native  of  Ja- 
ouica,  hiid  been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  had  oome  over  to 
Amcri(.:a  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
iiail  lived  by  his  wits  and  his  pen.  For  a  while  ho  edited  a 
fflonthly  magazine,  but  this  pro^nng  unprofitable,  he  joined  the 
Pemwylvanin  bar,  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  poUtics, 
mj],  by  his  parte  and  adroitness,  built  up  a  large  practice  and 
iiised  himself  to  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State. 

The  real  object  of  the  society,  of  which  Dallas  waa  lb«  most 
HtBjr  member,  was  to  control  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and 
'^€lect  Governor  ATirtlin.  The  avowed  object  was  quite  differ- 
art;  and  was  set  forth  in  a  circular  which,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  foimd  ita  way  to  the  mail-bags  that  went  out  of  Philadel- 
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money,  man  and  equip  your  liUipa,  would  not  every  one  in  tlw 
country  at  once  cry  oat  that  the  President  had  no  power  to 
say  such  things ;  that  he  waa  really  declaring  war  with  Eng- 
land ?  If,  then,  he  has  no  power  to  aay  to  France,  We  will  side 
with  you,  wlut  right  has  he  to  say,  "We  will  not  side  with  you ; 
we  will  bo  neutral  i  He  has  simply  no  right.  Such  mattere 
rest  with  Congress,  and  he  ought  plainly  to  have  turst  con- 
sulted Congress. 

The  proclamation  again  is  unwise,  nay,  unjust  By  it 
Great  Britain  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  treated  with  the 
same  respect,  and  given  the  same  privileges  aa-france.  Now, 
what  are  our  relations  toward  these  two  nations  i  Ten  years 
have  almost  gone  since  Sir  Guy  Carloton  and  his  troopers  sailed 
away ;  yet  no  treaty  hoA  to  this  day  heetx  made  with  Groat 
Britain.  Iler  troops  still  hold  our  frontier  forts ;  onr  citiseoa 
are  still  unpaid  for  the  slaves  and  property  she  carried  off ;  onr 
ships  are  still  shnt  out  from  her  p^ts,  and  she  is  now  eagerly 
striving  to  drive  them  from  the  high  seas.  How  is  it  with 
France?  We  are  bound  to  her  by  gratitude  and  treaties.  Did 
she  not  recognize  our  independence,  send  us  ships  and  troops 
and  anus  and  money  ?  Are  we  not  at  this  very  hour  milliODB 
of  dollars  in  her  debt  ?  Are  not  her  ports  open  to  our  merchants  T 
Have  we  not  in  the  most  solemn  manner  entered  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance?  The  moment  for  putting  that 
treaty  to  the  test  has  now  come.  Shall  wc  fail  ?  How  con- 
temptible, how  unworthy  of  the  American  character  is  the 
plea  that  the  treaty  was  made  with  Louis,  who  has  now  ceased 
to  reign  I  It  was  not  made  with  Louis.  It  was  made  with 
France,  our  ally,  our  heljHjr,  onr  firm  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Such  sophistry  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  ^^J 
ecutive,  but  it  will  never  deceive  the  American  peopi^| 
They  never  will  consent  to  treat  the  British  as  they  do  the^ 
French.  ^^ 

By  such  arguments  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  v^^ 
putes  that  daily  and  nightly  went  on  in  the  taverns,  the 
people  became  greatly  excited.  Indeed,  in  the  largo  sear 
ports  the  watchmen  and  constables  could  with  difficulty  pre- 
serve the  peace,  for  there  the  streets  were  constantly  paraded 
by  bands  of  half-tipsy  seamen  from  the  French   and  Eug- 
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luh  vessels  tLat  lay  at  the  wharves.  The  English  Consul 
at  Philadelphia  at  one  time  publi&hed  an  nrgeut  appeal  to 
all  good  Englishmen  to  respect  Jhe  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  seek  redresB  for  inisnltfi  in  the  courts.*  Genet, 
at  a  later  period,  begged  the  patriotic  Bailors  of  the  French 
ships  in  tJie  river  to  rememlHjr  tliat  AmericunB  were  their 
good  friends-t  But  it  was  of  no^ee.  Brawls  and  fights 
were  of  constant  occwrence.  One  morning,  at  Philadelphia, 
tliree  British  tars  wearing  huge  white  cockades  went  about 
the  streets  insulting  passers-by  and  seeking  to  raise  a  riot ; 
hot  the  hour,  most  happily,  was  so  early  that  few  were  astir, 
■nd  they  escaped  puniBhment.  J  On  another  day,  at  New 
York,  a  Bridsli  officer  entered  the  coffee-house  and  abused  the 
Fwnch  BO  roundly  that  the  company  rose  and  "  hustled  him 
into  the  street/'  *  Again,  oue  Sunday  morning,  a  band  of  his 
Majesty's  sailors  fell  upon  some  French  sailors,  tore  off  and 
trampled  on  their  cockades,  beat  tliem  with  tongs  and  pick- 
axes, and  would  have  killed  several  had  not  tlie  gathering 
crowd  forced  the  Englishmen  to  flee  into  hiding,  j  But,  in 
*i»e  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  tavern  quarrels  and 
>twt  frays  caused  little  comment.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
*aB  Boon  carried  to  the  verge  of-jiot  by  the  arrival  of  a  Brit- 
isi  ehip-of-war. 

Toward  tlic  close  of  July  a  pilot  who  came  up  from  the 

iower  bay  brought  word  that  a  frigate,  probably  La  Concord, 

laj^  at  anchor  just  off  Sandy  Hook.    The  French  party  were 

in  eostaaiefl  at  the  news.    Bompard  instantly  sent  off  a  lieutcn- 

j  ant  and  a  dozen  sailois^to  welcome  her.     The  officer,  when  he 

Ifi^held  the  craft,  had  many  misgivingn  as  to  her  nationality ; 

out  as  he  drew  nearer  she  ran  up  the  French  flag,  and  he 

clsmbored  over  her  side  to  find,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had 

C)anled  the  British  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Courtney  in  com- 

aazkd.-^    The  rage  of  the  Republicans  when  they  heard  of  this 

L  terrible.     They  cursed  the  pilot  who  brought  the  news. 

CAlIed  Courtney  a  blackguard,  denouncefl  his  mse  as  a 

1/ English  trick,  wid  declared  that  Citizen  Bompai*d  would 


*  Americaa  Doll.r  AdvertiBer,  Uny  8l»  1?93. 

♦  TW<1..  AnpwtO,  17flS. 
{  Ibid.,  Jane  l!),  1793. 
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call  Lira  to  a  speedy  reck<Hiing.     The  British  captain,  how- 
ever, did  not  wait  for  the  call.    On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  the  master  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
brought  a  challenge  and  spread  it  on  the  books  of  the  Tafl^f 
tine  Coffee-House.     Subject  Courtney,  so  the  challenge  ran^^ 
of  tJio  Boston,  would  l>u  happy  to  see   Citizen  Bompard  of 
L' Ambuscade  a  few  leagues  from  the  Kook,  and  would  wa^^f 
ten  daya.*    It  was  promptly  accepted.     From  that  momen^^ 
the  excitement  in  the  city  became  intense.    Bufiineas  was  at  a 
fitandstiU.f    Kothing  was  thought  of  or  talked  of  but  the  com- 
ing battle.     Some  declared  it  to  bo  brutal  and  a  wauton  waste 
of  life.    Others  made  haste  to  secure  places  on  the  innumer- 
able sailing-vessels  whoso  captaina  informed  the  public  that 
they  would,   on   the  day  of   the  engagement,  take  down  a 
few  passengers  to  the  Hook  to  see  the  fight.  |     Almost  any 
man,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  was  ready  to  lay  a 
wager  on  the  result,  and  great  sums,  it  was -believed,  were 
staked.* 

Meantime  all  was  bustle  on  L' Ambuscade.  The  decks 
were  clcart'd,  the  rigging  wiw  mended,  |  the  sails  were  exam- 
ined, and  a  pilot  sought.  At  last  one  was  found.  He  was,  he 
said,  not  himself  engaged  for  the  tliirtie.th;  but,  unhappily, 
the  only  boat  ho  commanded  in  the  harbor  was  hired  for  that 
day  by  a  fishing  party  of  merfihants.  He  was  told  that  it 
would  be  a  crying  shame  if  L'Ambuscade  were  suffered  to  go 
down  tlie  bay  without  a  pilot,  and  urged  to  ask  the  merchants 
to  give  up  his  boat.  To  this  he  firmly  demurred.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  his  employers.  They  gave  him  his  bread ;  he 
could  not  offend  thorn.  He  gave  way,  however,  went,  and 
brought  back  word  tHut  the  merchants  flatly  refused.  Tliei^J 
he  tried  to  hire  an  Albany  sloop  that  lay  at  one  of  the  wharveajH 
but  she  had  no  ballast^,  and  could  not  be  made  ready  in  time.'^' 
L'Ambuscade,  therefore,  beat  down  the  harbor  without_a  pilot, 
waitwl  for  the  tide,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirty-first, 
went  out  to  sea.  0 


*  PenoflTlrftnia  GoKtte,  July  31,  1799. 

f  Americnn  Dail7  AtlTcrtiaer,  August  1,  1T93. 

•  Ibid..  Ansust  2,  3.  1793. 
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The  action  took  place  off  Long  Cninob,  then  a  petty  fish- 
ing hamlet  on  the  Jersey  coast,  on  the  moniing  of  August 
fipst     By  those  on  land  the  cannonading  was  plainly  heard 
and  the  smoke  of  the  hattle  clearly  seen,  but  the  frigates  were 
cat  off  from  view  by  tlie  horizon.*    To  those  who  were  on 
the  water  we  are  indebted  for  a  nnmber  of  accounts,  all  of 
which  closely  agree.     The  east  was  scarcely  gray  when  L'Am- 
boscode  drew  near  the  Boston,  and  Bompard^  vath  a  red  lib- 
erty-cap on  his  head,  three  times  called  on  Courtney  by  name. 
Thu  only  answer  was  a  broadside.     The  French  sailors  re- 
tomed  a  cheer,  and  their  frigate  bora  down  upon  the  Boston. 
For  a  while  the  Englishman  tried  to  beat  to  wHnd^v'ard,  but  at 
balf-^t  tire  gave  up  the  attempt  and  came  to  close  quarters. 
Daring  two  hours  the  tiring  was  incefisant.    Then,  Courtney 
Imving  been  killed  and  the  maintop-mast  shot  away,  the  Boston 
crowded  on  all  sail  and  fled.     For  five  hours  I/A:ubuscade 
followed  in  her  wake,  when,  Bompard  thinking  that  enough 
M  been  done  for  the  honor  of  his  Hag,  tunied  back  and  made 
'or  New  York.     But,  while  he  was  still  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a 
f'rench  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  passed  round  the  Hook 
*o4  went  up  tlie  l>a.y.     As  they  drew  near  the  city,  saluting 
wd  furhng  their  sails,  the  greatest  joy  prevailed.     The  French 
fiction,  put  into  excellent  humor  by  the  accounts  that  had 
been  brought  back  of  the  fight  and  by  the  hots  they  had  won, 
ffeat  by  thousands  to  the  river  to  welcome  the  vessels.     The 
admiral  was  instantly  brought  ashore,  and,  surrounded  by  an 
immense  multitude  of  ehouting  men,  went  at  once  to  the  Got- 
ermnent-llouse.    The  reception  was  scarcely  over  M'hen  the 
voU-known  m&sts  of  L' Ambuscade  were  seen  off  Governor's 
stand.     Aa  the  ery  of  "L' Ambuscade!**  "  L' Ambuscade  !  " 
[passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  streets  filled  with  people, 
j  The  crowd,  deserting  the  Bowling  Green,  rushed  across  the 
city,  and,  long  before  the  frigate  sailed  into  the  East  river,  tea 
thousand  men,  says  an  eye-witness,  stood  upon  the  piers,  shout- 
[ig  and  cheering  and  waving  their  hats.     The  wounded  were 
lily  taken  on  shore.     The  rude  establishment  which  then 
as  an  hospitid  w:ia  opened  to  them,  and  the  women  of 
le  city  sent  in  such  stores  of  linen  and  lint  that,  had  every 
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sailor  on  tlie  frigate  received  a  wound,  there  wonld  have  been 
enough  for  all.*  ■ 

In  the  same  newspaper  that  described  the  return  of  L'Am? 
buscade  the  French  Consul  at  ^ew  York  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic to  aid  another  class  of  sufferers,  quite  as  deserving  of  help 
ns  the  wounded  sailors.  The  Rambler  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
stream,  and,  stowed  away  in  her  cabin,  were  sixty-three  men, 
women,  and  cliildren.  They  had  escaped  Tonasaint  L'Ouvc 
tnre^s  massacre  at  Cape  Francois,  and  had  come  to  seek  shelt 
in  America,  Tlieir  pUglit  was  tndy  pitiable.  Not  one  coul^l 
muster  enough  English  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  or  a  piece  of 
bread.  Scarce  a  dozen  among  them  had  a  change  of  linen  or  an 
extra  coat.  A  few,  indeed,  had  some  little  money.  But  food 
was  fiO  dear  and  rents  so  high  that  the  only  home  they  could 
find  was  the  cabin  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  out.  AVhen 
thifi  was  known,  politics  were  forgotten  and  men  of  each  party 
became  active  in  the  work  of  relief.  Many  were  Kealous  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  because  they  were  Frenchmen.  Others, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  nationality  of  the  strangers,  sent  in 
stores  of  food  and  clothing,  because  they  remembered  the  terri- 
ble days  when  they  had  themselves  been  driven  into  exile  an^H 
forced  to  seek  food  and  shelter  at  the  farm-houses  along  th^^ 
Hudson.  The  Cliarnber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting,  drew 
up  a  circtilar,  and  named  committees  to  carry  it  through  the 
seven  wards  of  the  city.    This  paper  reminded  all  who  read  ii 

*  Tbe  victory  vu  dulj  oclobrslcd  to  the  ballndfl  of  the  daj.    Two  sti 
from  Doo  of  them  may  be  worth  dling : 

"As  the  Frenchman  shnt  pant,  6o«ton  pxrc  htm  a  bUstf 
Glass  boulcji,  caHsknWptt,  and  old  nftiK 
A  score  of  round  nhot,  and  the  devil  knows  what, 

To  cripple  his  miurts  aod  his  siiild, 
V adarn  Boston  fiuppos«d,  at  the  heat  of  her  plar, 
To  prevent  him  from  chasing — If  phe  ran  awaj. 

"So,  squaring  the  jards — on  all  Captain  notnpardfl 

A  volley  of  curses  they  »hcd ; 
narinf!  got  these  diSL-h&rpcd,  thpy  bore  away  larger 

While  the  Frenchman  piimiied  as  they  fled ; 
But  rnin  was  hiH  haiite,  and  vain  was  bj"  fpecd, 

Oe  pnded  the  fray  in  a  oliase  ; 
The  CratU  had  tbe  bcrt  of  the  fight.  Mis  agreed. 

The  Boston — the  bc*t  of  tlie  race." 
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that  to  alleviate  the  diBtpeaa  and  save  from  the  depths  of 
vretchodneas  and  despair  such  fellow-beings  aa  were  doomed 
to  drink  deep  from  the  cup  of  misery  was  a  duty  incumbent  on 
ph ;  that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  an  event  so  likely  to  awaken 
■Ippathy  as  the  disaster  at  Cape  Francois,  and  tloat  with  the 
rabfies  which  led  to  that  painful  event  charity  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  citizens  were  then  atked  to  put  down  their  names, 
and  such  donations  as  they  wished  to  make.*  In  rccommcnd- 
jng  the  circular,  one  of  the  newspapers  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  imcksters  and  haberdashers  of  Xew  York  would  not  do  as 
Lad  been  done  elsewhere  and  impose  on  the  strangers  with 
high  priees-t 

One  of  these  places  was  Baltimore,  where  thirteen  ship-loadfl 
had  come  in  and  been  cared  for  by  the  people.  J  Another  was 
Philadelphia.  As  many  as  seven  liundred  and  fifty  of  the 
lefugees  liad  landetl  in  that  city.  Some  were  taken  back  to 
>ld  Franca  Some  were  sent  to  the  West  India  islands.  For 
tome,  employment  was  found ;  for  others,  faniis,  and  to  these 
repo  given  free  transportation,  ploughs,  tools,  and  five  months' 
>rovision£.  To  carry  on  this  good  work,  fourteen  thousand  six 
uudred  dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  The  sum  was 
ustly  thought  a  great  one.  It  was  equivalent  to  thirty-four 
^ents  from  every  human  being  in  the  city.  Were  such  a  sub- 
Icription  now  to  be  raised,  it  would  amount  to  three  himdrcd 
ind  six  thousand  dollais.* 

Bnt  the  men  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  money  and  their 
pM>dA  little  thought  tliat,  in  four  weeks'  time,  their  own 
tity  would  present  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  miser)'  more 
ipp&Uing  than  any  on  wliich  the  sufferers  at  Cape  Francois 
bad  looked.  Already  there  were  among  them  the  germs 
of  that  terrible  disease  which  has  repeatedly,  witliin  the 
(nemoiy  of  this  generation,  laid  waste  the  cities  of  the  southern 
itatee.     Long  afterward,  when  tho  danger  had  passed  away,  it 


•  Amcriciin  DuJly  Advertiaer,  August  7,  HOX 
}  IbUJ.,  Augun  5.  1798.  t  ibid.,  July  H,  1793. 

*  Tbo  0»miutti«c  prop«>»C4l  to  tpem]  9't,'^^  io  carrjiug  two  liundred  of  the 
iff«rera  b^dt  to  Fr&nve ;  ft^fXK)  la  aendiiig  uiio  hundrt'il  and  fifrj  back  to  St. 

toniiaso ;  $S0O  ia  (riring  cniplojiiicnt  to  one  hundred  luechanidt  for  ono  moQtli ; 
|4.400  in  halptni*  two  liutulred  Ln  nettln  on  wrnrem  land  ;  ^ifOO  on  widowa  whoio 
biubutds  p«Hdbod  in  tho  nuusacro ;  And  u-fc  $7,500  (or  coniin^cncics. 
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was  the  cofltom  to  dEKslare  that  the  yellow  fever  had  come  in 
with  the  refugees  from  St  Doimngo.  But  nothing  could  rid 
the  people  of  the  belief  that  it  came  from  a  heap  of  putrid 
coffee  and  dome  piles  of  Btiukiiig  hides  tliat  had  long  cumbered 
one  of  the  wharves  near  Mulbeny  street.  However  this  ma^ 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  malady  tinst  broke  out  at  Kensington 
and  spread  thence  through  the  whole  city  with  a  rapidity  tit 
de6ed  the  medical  skill  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  it 
did,  for  the  treatment  to  which  the  best  doctors  subjected  their 
patients  was  such  as  a  quack  would  now  blush  to  practice  on  his 
dupe.  The  moment  a  sick  man  detected  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  a  quick  pnlso,  a  hot  skin,  a  rough  tongue,  an  inilamed 
eye,  a  dull  pain  in  the  head  and  loins,  he  would  send  in  baste 
for  the  nearest  physician.  The  moment  the  doctor  came  ho 
would  begin  to  let  blood,  and  the  euflferer  might  count  himself 
happy  if,  when  the  sun  went  down,  he  had  not  boen  bled  live 
timea.  Indeed,  one  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  from  whom 
seventy-two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  in  as  many  hours. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  if  the  bleeding,  the 
starving,  and  the  purging  had  not  killed  the  patient,  lie  would 
be^n  to  show  syinptoma  more  alarmiug  still.  The  whitefi  of 
his  eyes  would  turn  yellow.  His  nose  would  run  blood.  Hia 
Btomach  would  throw  off  a  black  vomit  His  body  would  put 
on  a  yellowish-purple  color,  and  about  the  eighth  day  he  would 
die.  During  the  tirst  week  in  August  as  many  as  nine  died  of 
the  fever  each  day.  For  the  second  the  daily  death-rate  wm 
seven.  Yet  it  awakened  little  comment,  for  the  enramer  had 
everywhere  been  sickly,  and  almost  as  many  died  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  neighboring  villages  of  the  bloody  flux. 
lint,  when  the  third  week  came,  there  was  scarce  a  family  in 
the  city  that  did  not  know  of  some  one  lying  sick  of  the  fever^ 
The  streets  were  black  with  funerals.  The  bells  tolled  inc 
santly.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August  ■ 
Mayor,  in  great  alarm,  ordered  the  foot-ways  and  carriage-waj 
to  be  cleaned.  It  was  full  time.  Along  the  best  thoroughfares 
tlic  mud  and  Blth  were  deep,  and,  when  the  weather  waa  wet, 
were  cast  in  clods  upon  the  footways  by  every  passing  horse- 
man and  by  every  lumbering  dray.  On  the  vacant  lots  and  bits 
of  common,  nay,  under  the  very  windows  of  some  of  the  most 
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frequented  inne,  the  carcaaBes  of  horses  and  hogs  lay  rotting  in 
the  sanuner  sun. 

While  the  Mayor  was  caring  for  the  streets,  tho  College  of 
Physicians  was  doing  what  it  ooold  to  check  the  malarly  and 
calm  the  fears  of  the  poople.  Thousands  of  tlieni,  throwing  a 
few  clothes  into  their  portmanteaus  and  turning  the  keys  in 
their  doore,  had  fled  to  distant  towns  and  viUages.  Those  who 
stayed  were  now  bidden  to  keep  ont  of  the  sun,  to  be  sober, 
not  to  get  tired,  to  pnt  a  mark  upon  infected  houses,  to  bury 
the  dead  quietly,  and,  alwve  all,  to  stop  the  endless  ringing  of 
bells.  The  doctors  had,  they  said,  little  faith  in  boniires  as 
purifiers  of  the  air,  and  much  iu  the  burning  of  gunpowder. 
Xo  sooner  was  tliis  advice  read  in  tlie  newspapers  than  the  citi- 
zens made  haste  to  take  it.  The  tires,  which  till  then  had 
been  kept  burning  on  the  comer  of  every  street  and  on  the 
hearths  of  every  house,  were  put  out.  The  bells  ceased  ring- 
ing. Ilearees  were  no  longer  seen,  and  the  dead,  lot  down  at 
midnight  from  the  casements  of  their  houses,  were  quietly  car- 
ried to  their  graves  in  carriages,  on  shafts,  or  in  wheeled  cliairs. 
Every  one  who  could  buy  or  borrow  a  gun  loaded  and  fired  it 
from  morning  till  night.  But  tlio  rattle  of  musketry  produced 
the  same  depressing  effects  on  the  sick  as  the  bell-ringing  had 
done,  and  the  doctors  ordered  it  stopped.  Then  the  people 
began  to  bum  nitre  instead.  Indeed,  no  remedy  which  an  old 
wife  could  suggest,  or  an  apothecary^s  apprentice  concoct,  but 
bad  its  trial.  One  day  tobacco  was  thought  a  good  prevent- 
ive, and  the  dealers  in  snuff  fonnd  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand.  On  another  garlic  was  recommended,  and  in  a  few 
hours  every  particle  in  the  city  was  bought  up.  Some  chewed 
it.  Some  put  it  in  their  shoes.  Some  went  about  with  huge 
bunches  protruding  from  the  pockets  of  their  coats.  Some 
tried  mud-baths.  Then  it  was  discovered  tliat  camphor  was  a 
isinfoctaiit,  and  in  a  little  while  every  one  had  a  great  bag  of 
it  strung  ronnd  his  neck.  But  no  medicine  was  so  much  a 
'avorite  as  the  vinegar  of  tho  four  thieves. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles  four 
oung  men  compounded  a  mixturo  which,  sprinkled  on  their 
ilothes,  made  them  impervious  to  the  disease;  that  they 
rent  about  among  the  sick  aud,  while  nursing,  plundered 
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them  of  both  goods  and  money ;  that  one  of  the  robbers  wl^| 
aftenvard  taken,  confessed,  and,  aa  the  price  of  libertr,  dis-  ' 
closed  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  compound.*  From  that  da^^ 
it  was  known  as  '*  Yinaigre  dea  quatre  voleura."  ^| 

Arhen  the  fever  broke  ont  at  Philadelphia  the  story  was 
brought  to  mind,  the  recipe  hmited  up,  and  each  druggist 
in  the  city  began  to  make  tliievi%*  vinegar  and  to  aseure  the 
pubUc  that  the  real  medicine  could  be  liad  nowhere  but  in  his 
ehop.  If  the  purchaser  of  the  vinegar  were  a  nervous  man 
and  tormented  with  hourly  fear  of  being  stricken  with  the 
fever,  the  spectacle  he  pi^esentcd  as  he  sallied  forth  to  bay  was 
most  pitiable.  As  he  shut  his  house-door  he  was  careful  to 
have  a  piece  of  tarred  roi)e  in  either  hand,  a  sponge  wet  with 
camphor  at  his  nose,  and  in  his  pocket  a  handkerchief  well 
soaked  witli  the  last  preventive  of  which  he  had  heard-  As 
he  hastened  along  the  etreet  he  shunned  the  foot-walk,  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  hoi-so-way,  fled  down  the  nearest  alley  at  the 
sight  of  a  carriage,  and  thought  uotliing  of  going  six  blocks  to 
avoid  passing  a  house  whence  a  dead  body  had  been  taken  ih^ 
week  before.  If  he  were  so  unliappy  us  to  meet  a  friend  on  i 
way,  neither  shook  hands,  but,  exchanging  a  few  words  at  a  < 
tance,  each  sought,  bouTng  and  scraping,  to  get  to  tho  wii 
ward  of  the  other  as  he  passed.  AVhen  at  last  the  shop  was 
reached,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  enter  while  another  stood 
at  the  counter,  or  was  seen  appnxiching  on  the  street  No  one 
being  in  sight,  he  would  rush  in,  throw  down  his  money,  wait 
not  for  change,  seize  the  package  and,  with  the  cold  perepic 
tion  starting  from  every  pore,  hurry  home.  Tliere  ho  wo« 
sprinkle  the  floor  and  his  garments  with  the  vinegar  and 
strict  himself  to  a  prescribed  diet.  His  daily  food  was  ma 
up  chiefly  of  water-gniel  or  oat-meal  tea,  clear  whey,  barlej 
water,  balm-tea,  or  a  vile  decoction  that  passed  under  the  no 
of  apple-tea.  If  his  head  pained  him,  or  his  tongue  felt  rough, " 
he  instantly  washed  out  his  mouth  with  wanu  water  mingled 
with  honey  and  vinegar,  or  with  a  preparation  of  dried  figs 
and  barley-water.t 


•  See  a  druggist's  ftdvertiMment  In  American  Daily  AdvcrUatT,  Aupwt  2^.  1793. 
f  Sec  American  Daily  Ai!vcrii»er,  St-ptemlwr  It,  1793.    See,  also,  Df.  Ruati^ 
preMriptioos  in  Arocrictut  Daily  AtlrerUsor,  Soptcmber  IS,  1703, 
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Snch  luxnriea  and  preventives,  however,  vrere  far  beyond 
ach  of  laborers  and  inecUanica.  Deprived  of  their  scanty 
by  the  stoppage  of  every  kind  of  business,  they  fell  a 
prey  to  that  peculiar  desperation  wliich  poverty  and  terror  can 
ftlwie  prodncc.  "Without  nurses,  without  money,  without 
modicdne,  they  sought  to  forget  their  ilh  in  riotous  living,  and 
Wtire  swept  away  by  hundreds.  Often  as  many  as  five  dead 
bodies  lay  festering  in  a  single  house,  which  no  one  could  be 
indnoed  to  drag  to  the  nearest  ditch  and  bury.  Shnt  out  from 
the  tlmBhonse,  the  sick  were  hurried  to  the  drcua,  where  the 
piohlio  had  been  amused  with  feats  of  horsemanship  and  the 
jttts  of  the  clown.  But  the  circus  stood  near  a  thickly  settled 
«pot  The  people  rose,  denounced  this  conduct  of  the  doctors, 
Ukd  laade  threats  of  burning  the  place  unless  the  infected  men 
were  taken  away.  In  this  strait  ten  citizens  volunteered  as 
aoMes ;  the  Bank  of  North  iVinerica  advanced  fifteen  hundred 
dolUrs,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  began  to  seek  for  a  build- 
ing fit  to  be  made  a  pest-house.  None  could  be  f  onnd  so  well 
nrited  as  the  house  of  a  Sir.  William  Hamilton  at  Bush  Hill.* 
Unhappily,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  in  town.  His  whereabonts 
conld  not  be  learned,  and,  as  his  tenant  firmly  refused  to  quit  the 
out-buildings,  the  Guardians  seized  upon  the  drawing-rooms  and 
Wrooma  of  the  house  itself.  The  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
approved  their  action,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  "William  Ham- 
setting  forth  what  they  had  done,  was  pubUshed  in  tlie 
fiewipapere  early  in  September. 

Therxitipon  Stephen  Girard,  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  our  time  assodated  with  many  noble  charities,  offered  to 
t»ke  upon  himself  the  duty  of  superintending  the  hospital  at 
BaA  HilLf    He  was  aseistod  by  Peter  Helm.    But  the  only 


*  Ami  or  Bu^h  Bill,  os  tlie  SobnrlkiU,  may  be  §cm  In  the  Colontblan  Msgft- 
[  tftt  r«  Fcbru»rT,  1780. 

f  Of  tbo  coodnct  of  Qirard  a  wUnesa  hms  left  lliis  Recount;  ^^Souveot  mfiitte 
fil  n  1m  rafttaites,  rcbuUir  p»r  le  roouTah  goftt  dea  ni6diciinien8,  les  rcjotcr  ot  en 
tttrtit  Itqr  IrinarnitoDr.  Que  fal^ait  ators  le  rertueux  Giranl  f  .  .  .  il  cflsuvait 
■  BUifboiMl,  IVtbortait  an  coiira;;e,  il  rcTenalt  h.  la  char^,  ct  i  force  de  pcnua. 
^  d  dft  p*ti«DCo  il  panenJiit  i  foiro  avaler  le  rcmfedo  ....  ovant  dc  le 
fiOu  ftnr  p«uer  h  an  autre,  ot  lui  prodiguer  lea  mfiniea  auiof,  H  lui  touchalt  le« 
|Ml,  !•  ttoat,  afin  do  coDoallro  1«  d4gr6  de  ehatear  et  faire,  fluiraDt  lea  ciroon- 
■ttec^  uigmonUff  ou  dimloqer  les  uombres  dee  oouTcrturea."  ItccfaerdwA  et  Ob- 
^ou  n. — tt 
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nursefi  that  could  bo  liad  were  prostitutes  fresh  from  the  tip- 
pliug-houses  and  bade  alleys  of  the  city,  and  they  soon  tunxed 
the  house  into  a  brotheL  Lewd  women  rioted  on  the  dain- 
tiee  sent  to  the  sick.  The  patients  died  by  scores.  Their 
medicine  was  rarely  adminlstc'rcd,  their  food  was  scanty  and 
iU-prepared,  their  persons  were  never  washed,  their  tilth  was 
suffered  to  stand  for  days  in  the  very  rooms  where  they  lay. 
Such  was  the  popular  horn>r  of  this  place  that,  rather  than  go 
to  it,  the  afliicted  hid  the  first  symptoms  of  their  malady  asrloi 
as  they  could,  and,  when  unable  longer  to  do  so,  locked 
selves  in  their  rooms,  or  rushed  out  of  the  city  and  peri; 
under  haystacks  or  in  ditches.  Nor  did  those  who  quitte<i 
city  in  perfect  health  fare  much  better.  For,  once  out,  it 
almost  impossible  to  go  on.  At  every  seaport  along  the  whole 
coast  a  quarantine  was  laid  on  packets  and  sloops  from  Fhila- 
delpliixu  Some  towns  forbade  the  stuges  to  pass  through  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  burned  a  wagon,  loaded  with  furui- 
turo,  on  the  highway.  Those  of  another  fired  on  a  stage-ooach. 
Others  put  up  rude  huts  on  the  outskirts,  where  each  stranger 
was  carefully  examined  before  he  was  suffered  to  go  on. 
every  ferry  stood  an  arn\ed  guai^  to  keep  back  suspected 
BODS.  If  a  hungry  fugitive  begged  for  food  at  a  farmer's  d 
he  was  given  a  crust  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork  and  bidden 
htury  away.  Postmasters  would  handle  no  letters  till  they 
been  seized  with  a  tongs  and  steeped  in  vinegar.  lunkee; 
would  admit  no  traveller  till  he  had  shown  beyond  a  d 
that  he  did  not  come  from  the  infected  city.  But  the  fiaddi 
of  all  sights  were  the  little  children  tliat,  hungry,  oq>b 
and  homeless,  wandered  through  the  streets,  l^o  one  wi 
feed  them.  None  would  go  near  them.  One,  half  dead 
starvation,  was  found  in  a  deserted  blacksmith-shop. 
the  authorities,  moved  to  pity,  rented  a  house,  and  thirti 
were  soon  being  cared  for.  Still  the  number  went  on 
ing,  and  the  Loganian  Library  was  procured  for  a  tempo: 
shelter.    Tliere  sixty  were  placed.    Forty  more  were  given 

icrraCtoai  sur  leg  CntuM  et  lea  Effeta  de  la  Maladte  Epldfmlque  qui  *  rignh  I 
Fbiladutphie,  depuis  le  mois  d'Aofit  jusquo  roni  Ic  milieu  du  mois  da  Die 
de  rnnnoc  1703.    Tar  Jean  Dcvczfr,  p.  27.    Tlic  ecnices  of  Peter  Helm 
equ&llv  great, 
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B^t  nurees.  In  all,  one  hundred  and  ninety  orplianed  children 
irere  fed  and  clothed.* 

At  New  York  the  terror  was  as  great  as  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Governor  in  one  proclamation  conunanded  ahipe  from  that 
citT  to  come  no  nearer  than  Bedloe*8  IslauAf     In  another  he 

^  named  Fridajr,  the  twentieth  of  September,  as  a  day  of  fasting, 

m  buniiliation,  and  prayer,  and  every  one  kept  it.  J  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  month  the  merchant*  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ton- 
tine Coffee-IIouee,  discossed  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
md  ended  hy  begging  the  proprietors  of  the  southern  stages 
to  cease  running  their  coacliee.*  But  to  ask  them  to  stop  their 
tnpe  at  a  time  when  business  was  most  brisk  Avas,  the  coach- 
owtiere  thought,  out  of  all  reason.  The  request,  therefore, 
twt  unheeded.  The  health  committee  followed  tlie  example 
of  Trenton  |  and    Baltimore,  and  posted  handbills  forbidding 

I     communication  with  rhiiadelpliia  to  go  on>    The  o\vner8  of 

■  tlie  shallops  and  pirogncs  that  plied  between  the  city  and 
H^tthis  Hook  were  urged  at  tlie  same  time  to  land  all  travellers 
^HLe  public  wharf  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  ^    The  citi- 

acDi  WGTO  cautioned  not  to  take  strangers  into  their  houses,  not 

■  to  buy  bedding  at  vendue,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  hinder  the 
(^  wicked  attempt  to  anmggle  in  goodfl  bought  from  the  merchants 

a  Riiladelphia,    "When  the  news  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Philadelphia,  the  people  were  greatly  incensed,  and  loudly 

*  M7  fcuthorilU'S  for  lli«  description  of  the  state  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
pWcw  arc:  X  Sbort  Accoaut  of  tiie  Malignant  i^ever  lately  rrcralcat  !d  PhiU- 
delTihU;  with  a  Statcnmnt  of  the  PraccciUnga  that  took  Place  on  the  Subject  ia 
Dt  p«rl«  of  the  Cnltcd  Slntos.  Mothew  Carey,  1794.  Ao  Account  of 
I  Bcmittii^  Vellov  Fever  as  It  Appeared  in  the  City  of  I*biladelphin  in 
179S.  Bcnjnmin  Ruith,  1794.  A  N'arratirc  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
\tivk  Pvoplc  duriui;  ilie  lute  AwfiU  Calamity  iu  PhiludelpLta  in  the  Tear  1793, 
t  Refutation  of  Bomc  Charges.  Ry  A.  J.  and  R.  A^  1794.  Rrcherchea  ot 
■ur  1m  c«ii»ce  et  le«  clfcts  de  ia  ninladic  epidOmifiue,  do.  Jean 
Riifh  Man(ii(rri|ftit,  Pilltrm  MannArripls.  Mention,  too.  Khuuld  bo 
'ie  of  ft  littk  ponipblct  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Terrible  Effects  of  the 
I  lufvcUnn  io  llie  City  of  rhilndelphta,  with  an  Elepj  on  the  Deaths  of 
PeopUi  Al»o,  A  Sonj;  of  Przii?o  and  Thanksglrinf;,  c^mpowd  for  tho*e 
vie  hitv  rceorcred  after  having  been  smitten  vrith  that  dreadful  contagion.  B; 
iJbtknnble  Samuel  b'tcariM,  J,  V.  D,,  Providence,  1793. 
f  Hfw  TorV  Joarnal.  Scptvmbor  14,  1783.  |  n»i<l.,  September  Sfi,  1793. 

r  "    •     '     •  -iber  IS  ond  21,  1793.  ^  Ibi.l..  September  18,  1793. 

..her  14,  1798.  ^  Ibid.,  September  28,  1798. 
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ftccased  their  brethren  at  New  York  of  inhamanity  and  col^H 
noas  of  heart    The  hand  of  every  man  did  indeed  eeem  to  be    ' 
against  them.   On  the  great  roadit  ^vhere^  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
the  traveller  was  never  ont  of  sight  of  the  dust-clonds  of  pas^ 
ing  wains,  the  grass  sprang  np  and  flourished.     It  wae  only  by 
the  most  devious  routes  that  a  coach  could  come  in  or  go  out  of 
the  city.    It  was  only  in  consideration  of  immense  sums  that 
a  poet-rider  could  be  found  h:irdy  enough  to  sit  before  a 
bag  of  letters  full  of  prayers  for  help.     AVliolo  street* 
deserted.    The  play-house  was  shut.    The  circus  was  ck 
The  newspapers  were  no  longer  printed  in  the  city.    No  pur- 
chases were  made  at  the  shops.     No  business  was  done  at 
bank.    No  ships  quitted  the  wharves.    Not  a  morning  came 
some  familiar  face  was  missed  by  the  little  band  of  frightcc 
men  tliat  gathered  at  O' Eller'a  Coffee^IIonse,  or  stood  about 
door  of  the  Green  Tree  inn.    The  burying-gronnd  was  de- 
clared by  one  who  saw  it  to  look  like  a  newly  plouglied  field.* 
Through  the  hot  weeks  of  September  the  daily  death-rate  in- 
creased with  appalling  rapidity.     On  the  eighth  of  Octobw 
it  was  one  hundred.    On  the  eleventh  it  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.     Then  the  weather  grew  a  little  coole^d 
and  the  death-list  began  to  shorten,  till,  by  the  closo  of  ^^^ 
vember,  the  fever  had  so  much  abated  that  the  citizens  felt 
it  safe  to  return.    Then  shops  and  houses  were  opened^  and 
the  streets  wore  their  old  looks,    But  it  was  long  before  one 
of  the  absentees  could  ask  after  an  old  friend  or  a  boon 
companion  without  hearing  the  details  of  a  shocking  death. 
Four  thousand  and  foTty-ionr  human  beings  are  known  to 
have  perished  of   the  fever  in   four  months.     Indeed, 
is  said  that  to  tlie  end  of  the  year  no  exclamation  waa 
often   heai*d  in  the  coffee-houses  as   the  cry,  "What! 
here?" 

When  deaths  of  yellow  fever  no  longer  occurred,  every  o| 
man  whose  wits  were  clouded  by  the  superstitionB  of  tlie 
began  to  hunt  np  causes  and  recall  omens  and  signs  of  the  plague. 
One  remembered  how,  a  year  before,  two  strangers  had  come  into 
the  city,  had  stood  up  in  a  religions  meeting,  and  had  told  tl»eir 
hearers  that,  upon  the  comers  of  many  streets  and  over  the 
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doon  of  many  honsefif  tliey  plainly  saw  the  "word  Death.* 
Another  told  how  a  fanner  of  Chester  had  gone  into  his  barn 
one  morning,  had  noticed  a  terrible  etench,  had  called  a  neigh- 
bor, and,  when  the  two  wont  in,  had  heard  the  words,  '*  Go  and 
warn  the  Philfldelphians  of  the  dreadful  cahunity  that  awaits 
tLeni."  This  they  did,  and  were  well  lunglied  atf  Another 
I  hatl  obserred  that  the  pigeons  were  very  plentiful  in  the  spring 
I  of  1703,  and  every  one  knew  this  to  Ix;  a  sure  sign  of  a  sickly 
jummcr.  J  A  third  had  dreamed  a  dream.  It  took  place,  it 
Wtt  true,  tAVenty  years  before.  Bat  that  was  of  small  conso- 
iineuce.  An  object  clad  in  briglit  raiment  had  placed  the 
dreajner  on  the  roof  of  the  State-Honse,  and  had  shown  him 
I  the  Budlesa  procession  of  black  horaes  dragging  black  cjirts  full 
I  of  (lead,  and  the  huge  black  tun  whence  the  plague  rose  in  a 
bUek  elond  toward  heaven.*  A  voice  had  been  heard  crying 
in  the  streets  and  warning  the  people  to  prepare  for  that 
doom  written  in  the  twenty-eeventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  the 
prophet  EzekieL  Two  angels  had  talked  ^^^th  the  city  watch- 1| 
Titerc  were  others,  however,  who  declared  that  the  true  cause  of 
tie  fever  wafl  the  theatre.*  At  last  tlio  people  of  Philadelphia 
bad  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  license  a  play-house.  But  not 
twntent  with  a  small  one,  they  were  determined  to  have  tJie 


L  "  6«Q  a  pamphlet  caHod  Tlio  FnretokcDa  of  the  Pcatllcncc  had  Sickness  vlilch 
r  M^  tb«  Pliiladolphiuu  iifl  it  wu  varacd  tos  Previous  Inh&bitADt  of  tbU  Stmv 
"aa.f  Teare  A^,  and  n^-warncd  again  some  Time  Paat.  Also,  Sip:nB  and  TokeM 
."iht  Avfal  Approftoh.  Yot  another  instance  of  thi«  kind  1b  monlioned  in  the 
ID(l]«yn  MonuacriptflL  f  Ibid. 

'      t  A  Fbort  Ancoiiot  of  ttie  Hili^^nanl  Fifrer  latelj  Prevalent  in  PlinadclpUta, 
Oc    Matfacw  Care  J.  p.  47. 

'  The  ForeiokenF  of  the  Pestilence,  etc. 
LKmoa*!  GrictU',  i)clnl,er  2^,  1703. 

!  TboughCa  on  tbe  EreL'iina  of  the  Theatre  in  1193. 
"  A*  we  Io*c  trapcdy  or  force 

Moa'  tiiQQ  the  Mcred  Laws  of  God, 
We  may  have  one  for  to  roheatM 
In  cum  of  nations  far  abrond. 
Out  chitda*n  amy  have  yot  to  lell 

Of  tlioM  our  decdfl  on  future  days, 
How  that  tbcir  piUty  fathera  fell. 
For  hiMing  after  BALLS  and  PLATfiL" 
t  Hour ;  or,  a  Series  of  Poetieal  Letters,  mnstly  written  darinjj  the 
'.  tho  jcllo«r  fever.    By  a  ettlzcn  of  Philadeiphia  (John  Pnrdon). 
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largest  and  the  finest  in  the  land.  SnbBcriptions  were  opene 
a  site  chosen,  and  the  building  pushed  forward  with  sue 
rapidity  that  the  carpenters  had  been  induced  to  work  on  tl 
Sabbath  day.  "SVliat  wonder  was  it  that  a  divine  visitation  h 
followed  I  Was  it  not  Philadelphia  where  fathers  had  willicf 
paid  down  three  hundrird  dollars  for  the  right  of  free 
with  wife  and  children  to  the  plays  'i  Was  it  not  Philade 
pbia  where,  during  the  late  summer,  men  were  bo  eager  to  see 
the  rope^ancing  and  the  shows  that  one  coiJd  scarce  p&M 
along  the  streets  because  of  the  crowds  going  and  retuming^^i 
Was  it  not  in  Philadelphia  that  an  infidel  had  been  Boficred  t^| 
stand  Sunday  after  Suuday  in  a  dance-room  and  deny  the  d^" 
vine  birth  of  Jesus  3  *  Men  who  supposed  such  sins  coul^J 
long  go  unpunished  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  ^H 
waa  for  this  that  thousands  of  scoflEers  and  Sabljath-breakei^^ 
had  been  stricken  with  the  plagne. 

Among  much  else  that  perished  in  that  terrible  autumn 
was  the  National  Gazette.      The  publication  had  been 
Xwnded  while  the  fever  raged,  and  when  it  had  passed,  Jeffi 
son  Mas  about  to  resign,  and  the  Gazette  ceased  to  be  prin 
"When  AVashington  learned  that  his  table  was  no  longer  to  be 
burdened  with  the  three  copies  Freueau  had  sent  him  dall 
he  was  greatly  pleased.     Yet  this  was  but  one  of  a 
of  events  over  which  he  had  much  cause  to  rejoice.    D 
the  whole  summer  not  a  week  had  slipped  by  but  the  mi 
bronght  a  dozen   addresses  from  shipping  towns,  thi 
liim  for  the  proclamation  and  promising  that  neutrality  should 
be  strictly  kept.    The  merchants  at  Philadelphia  led  of!  in 
the  good  work  on  the  seventeenth  of  May.    Those  at  Boe- 
ton  followed  on  the  twenty-second  of  July.    On  the  eigl 
of  August,  the  very  day  after  Genet  was  welcomed  at  Nt 
York  with  bell-ringing,  with  cannonading,  and  with  cheer 
the  shippers  and  traders  of  that  city  assembled  in  front  of 
Trinity  Church  and  declared  for  neutrality  in  language  ever 
Federalist  delighted  to  read.     And  now  addressee  came 
liard  upon  each  other  from  Beverly,  from  Salem,  from  Ha 
ford,  from  Newark,   from  Princeton,  from  Baltimore,  fronT 

*  A  Short  Account  of  the  Yellow  Ferer  in  Philadelphia  for  the  fleflcc 
Cbriatiaa.      Sj  J,  H.  C.  Hetmatb,  miabtcr  of  the  Lutbenu  Coa^cgation. 
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Alexoudria,  from  Kiclimoud,  from  innumerable  towns  where, 
but  &  few  montlis  before,  the  people  had  lined  the  roads  to 
stare  and  shout  as  the  French  Minister  hastened  by.  The  Fed- 
eralifits  were  triumphant.  The  Republicaus  were  dismayed. 
And  well  they  might  be.  At  the  very  moment  the  Eepnb- 
licans  wore  laboring  with  imwonted  zeal  to  bring  over  the 
people  to  the  cause  of  France,  every  Frenchman  in  the  fif- 
teen States  seemed  bent  upon  preventing  them.  The  Minister, 
the  consols,  nay,  the  sailors  on  the  frigates  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  havens,  could  not  let  a  week  pass  by  without  oifering 
0Ome  a£[ront  to  the  President,  to  the  Government,  or  to  citi- 
zeuB  of  note. 

Early  in  August  the  French  war-ship  La  Concord  sailed  round 
Gape  Cod  and  made  for  the  harbor  of  Boston,  For  a  few 
days  she  lay  in  water  then  put  down  on  the  maps  as  Light- 
House  Channch  But,  early  on  the  morning  of  August  seventh 
she  weighed  anchor  and  moved  up  tlie  bay.  When  off  Castle 
Island  a  Federal  salute  of  fifteen  guns  gave  notice  to  the  citi- 
zens that  she  would  soon  be  off  the  city.  Instantly  the  hill,  the 
wharves,  the  house-tops  that  coumjanded  a  view  of  the  water, 
tTMie  crowded  with  men  waving  their  hats  and  canes,  and 
toetifying  their  delight  in  shouta  and  huzzaa ;  for  the  ship  was, 
ays  au  eye-witness,  the  first  to  enter  the  harbor  "  from  their 
friends  the  Gallican  Kepubhcans."  *  Yet  La  Concord  had  not 
been  two  weeks  in  port  wben  a  huge  white  placard  a])peaped 
one  morning  nailed  to  the  mainmast.  The  to^^msfolk  were 
for  a  while  at  a  lose  to  know  what  this  meant.  But  they  soon 
learned  that  on  the  card  were  the  names  of  eleven  of  the  first 
characters  of  the  town,  that  they  were  denounced  as  aristocrats, 
as  men  unfriendly  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  averse  to 
having  American  citizens  serve  on  French  privateers.f  It  had 
been  long  since  so  indecent  an  net  luid  boon  committed  in  the 
ci^.  The  people  were  much  incensed.  The  eleven  demanded 
Oio  names  of  their  accusers.  {  The  French  Society  made  haste 
to  disavow  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  declared  upon  his  honor  that  it  had  been  done 
without  hJa  knowledge,  and  while  he  was  on  shore.*    In  Oc- 


*  Jkmcriottn  Dailf  Adrtrtiifr,  Au^stlS,  1793. 
t  r>i(l.,  Aoguit  19,  t7l»3. 


}  Ibid. 
■Ibid. 
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tobex,  however,  lie  became  engaged  in  an  act  more  oatrageons 
fitilL 

An  English  craft,  taken  wiiliin  the  waters  of  the  Unit 
States,  wag  sent  into  the  port  of  Boston  by  a  French  private 
The  owncrB  claimed  the  capture  was  illegal,  libelled  the  ve 
and  a  United  States  Manihal  was  ordered  to  eei've  the  writ 
He  climbed  up  the  aide  of  the  schooner,  found  but  one  man 
board,  made  known  his  bufiineaa,  and,  on  a  hail  being  given,  the 
prize-master  and  the  lieutenant  of  La  Concord  started  for  the 
ship.  It  was  tlien  nine  at  nighL  Tlie  heut^n&nt  denied  the  Ma^ 
fihal*a  right  to  serve  a  writ  of  replevin  after  dark,  and  went 
back  to  the  frigate.  In  an  hour  or  two  twelve  armed  marines 
came  from  La  Concord,  boarded  the  scliooner,  weighed  anchor, 
and  soon  had  her  lying  between  the  guns  of  the  frigitte  and 
a  French  privateer.  At  midnight  Antoine  Charbonet  Da- 
plaine,  the  French  Vice-ConsuU  came  to  the  ship  and  told 
the  Marshal  the  prize-master  ahoidd  hold  her,  which  he  did 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  Then  La  Concord  sailed  away^dl 
the  Marshal  got  a&siiitance  and  drew  tlie  schooner  to  the  wlmrf.^H 
For  this  Offfence  Washington  revoked  the  exequntur  of  Da- 
plaine.f  Citizen  Dannery,  the  Consul,  protested.  %  G«net, 
burning  with  anger,  made  haste  to  address  to  Mr.  Jefferson  an 
insolent  note.  He  did  not,  he  wrote,  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  proclamation.  He  had,  thank  God^  forgotten  what  eucl^H 
hired  jurisprudents  as  Grotius  and  Pufieudorf  and  Vattel  hafP^ 
stud  npon  the  subject  in  their  worm-eaten  writings.  But  he 
well  knew  the  President  had  overstepped  his  authority.  The 
Constitution  gave  the  Executive  the  right  of  recognizing  for- 
eign ministers,  but  not  the  power  of  dismissing  them.  Genet, 
therefore,  had  tlio  impudence  to  demand  that  tlie  conduct  of 
DupUine  should  be  looked  into  by  the  sovereign  State 
Massachusetts.** 

This  singular  note  was  scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the 
tary  when  an  act  was  done  at  Philadelphia  which  placed 

*  SwOFD  sutfitncnt  of  Uie  Deputy  Mnrihtl,  filcptcmber  10,  1793.    See,  alio,  tiiO 
documentfl  acoanipftiiTing  the  Prmtident'ii  Mefuu^re  nf  Pccpmbftr  S,  1?0S. 

f  Pr(H:ln motion  of  Uie  Prcftldcnt,  d»tH  October  10,  170."*. 

{  Sec  his  letter  to  t'ilixon  Adams,  Go>'enior  of  Uassachuftett^.     Kew  Vo 
Journal,  NoTcmhcr  27, 1793. 

*Kew  YorlJouriuU,  October  80,  1793. 
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French  in  a  etill  worsQ  light.  The  fev^er  bad  eo  much  abated 
that  the  dtizens  had  ceased  to  fear  death  atid  had  begun  to 
think  of  politics,  and  while  they  were  iu  this  frame  of  mind 
the  aliip  Rebecca,  Bonjainin  Wyate  moster,  sailed  np  the 
Delaware  and  began  to  break  btilk  at  one  of  the  wharves. 
She  came  from  Ca])e  Francois,  and  had  on  boai'd  as  a  poeeen- 
gor  a  man  whom  the  refugees  declared  had  done  atrocious 
deeds  at  St.  Domingo.  Some  members  of  the  Frcuch  Society, 
therefore,  determined  to  have  revenge.  They  met,  nceuniingly, 
ono  moming  in  November,  boarded  the  Kebecco,  lured  their 
I  victim  on  deck,  cut  him  off  from  the  cabin^  and  fell  upon  him 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  fists.  Having  soundly  beaten,  they 
threw  him  into  the  wftter,  and,  when  iu  tho  water,  pelted  him 
j  with  etonee;  indeed,  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  some 
jby-6tanders  interfered  and  carried  hira  off  to  the  City  Hall  for 
protectitm.  There  a  great  crowd  gathered  and  demanded  that 
the  wretched  man  should  be  given  np;  but  the  authorities 
etood  firm,  and  a  day  or  two  Inter  the  Sfajftr  in  a  proclama- 
tion called  on  all  good  citizens  who  saw  the  riot  to  give  the 
offenders*  names.* 

L        The  same  day  that  tliia  distm-bance  happened  at  Philadel- 

^phia  a  circukr  letter  came  out  at  New  York.     The  refugees 

from  St  Domingo  were  told  that  Uiey  had  been  formed  into  a 

corps  of  volunteers,  and  all  of  them  who  wished  to  serve  the 

.Republic  were  urged  to  leave  their  names  at  once  with  the 

I  French  Consul  at  New  York,  an  act  which  was  clearly  a  vio- 

lation  of  neutrality.  + 

Thus  every  mail  that  went  out  from  Boston,  from  Pliila- 

ddphia,  from  New  York,  was  heavy  with  letters  and  new3- 

papere  containing  accounts  of  tlie  many  ways  in  which  the 

French  defied  tlie  Government  and  set  its  laws  at  naught. 

And  DOW,  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to  ruin  the 

French  cause  in  the  States,  Genet  began  a  most  ill-timed  and 

^^^»t<anperute  attack  npon  Washington.     His  threat  to  appeal 

fr'nn  the  Treaideut  to  the  people  had  appeared  in  print.     This 

fiw«ch  w.Ts  repeated  by  Dallas  to  Hamilton  and  Knox,    By 

^^  it  was  carried  to  John  Jay  and  Hufus  King,  and,  the 

*Nt«  Tork  Journal,  Novemtwr  13,  1793.    TIk  riot  look  place  on  ihe  ^hlh 
ftbli,  November  0,  UUS. 
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story  getting  ont,  tlieee  gentlemen  were  asked  when  they  re-  , 
tnmed  to  New  York  if  it  were  true.  Their  answer  was  alwaj^H 
Yes.  Tbus  confirmed,  the  friends  of  GoTemment  spread  ^^ 
far  and  wide  through  the  press.  The  Republican  newspapers 
denied  the  story,  and  called  loudly  for  the  names  of  the  black- 
hearted Anglicans  and  arist<x.Tntij  who  etarted  it  At  this 
juncture  Jay  and  King  came  forward,  and  under  their  own 
names  aasumed  all  responsibility  for  the  story,  explained  tliat 
it  had  been  told  to  them  while  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  they 
believed  every  word  of  it  to  bo  true.*  The  card  came  ont  in 
The  Diary,  was  copied  by  every  paper  in  the  country,  and 
brought  foi*th  innumerable  replies.  Some,  convinced  by  the 
respectable  names  at  the  foot  of  tliu  note  tlmt  Genet  had  made 
the  threat,  sought  to  soften  and  explain  the  insulting  passage. 
Citizen  Genet,  they  said,  was  a  foreigner.  English  was  not 
his  native  tongue,  and  it  was  sheer  folly  to  insist  tJiat  he 
should  speak,  like  a  schooLmaster,  by  the  dictionary  and  the 
grammiir.  How  would  some  of  these  caqH'-re  who  were  so 
troubled  with  Anglomany  like  to  be  put  down  in  France,  and, 
after  a  four  months'  residence,  be  denounced  for  not  using  the 
language  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  Parisian  ?  "Would  every 
word  tbcy  uttered  be  just  the  one  for  tlie  phvce,  and  expr 
their  meaning  to  a  nicety?  Nol  In  truth,  they  would 
lucky  men  if  they  did  not  bungle  worse  tliau  the  French 
later  had  done.  Especially  would  this  be  so  when  they 
angry.  Citizen  G^net  had  been  angry.  He  came  of  a  high- 
spirited  race.  He  had  been  irritated  beyond  endurance,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  axcitement,  let  fall  the  innocent  remark  of 
whicli  so  mncli  was  being  made.  A  great  deal  depended  again 
on  the  way  in  which  he  said  it.  A  tone,  a  gesture,  an  aceen^^l 
could  often  change  the  whole  meaning  of  a  sentence.  By  tb^^ 
people  he  might  mean  Congress,  or  he  might  mean  that  the 
people  would  interpret  the  French  treaty  aa  he  did-f  But 
there  were  not  wanting  men  to  declare  that  the  whole  story 


•  Ncir  Tork  Jonrniil,  AoRuat  H,  1793. 

f  See  a  piew  bj  A  Citizen,  New  York  JoumBl,  Aagnst  M,  1W8.  See,  »l»o.  In 
support  of  Genet,  pieces  by  A  Mechanic,  Xcw  Tork  Journal,  Ausrust  10.  n03  ; 
One  of  tbo  People,  Ibid.,  Auguf  I  21,  1793  ;  and  A  Flatterer,  Ibid.,  August  S8,  31 
and  September  7,  1793. 
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■WB8  only  one  of  the  many  libels  on  Citizen  Genet  that  the 
friends  to  England  were  constantly  putting  forth.  Ever  since 
he  landed  in  the  connlry  the  papera  had,  they  said,  teemed 
with  abuse  of  him ;  and  now,  not  content  with  anonymous 
Bcurrility,  the  ofBcere  of  the  Government  have  come  forward, 
and,  hy  ambiguous  and  dark  innuendoes,  seek  to  ruin  his  public 
character  and  cut  him  off  from  the  common  civilities  of  life. 
Had  half  as  much  been  said  about  the  Englieh  Minister,  the 
printer  would  have  been  laid  by  tlie  heels  for  Ul^wl,  and  the 
Federal  judges  would  have  been  as  unanimous  against  him  as 
they  were  against  poor  Honfield.  If  Citizen  Genet  had  really 
tnfiQltcd  the  Preeideut,  why  did  not  the  Executive  resent  it? 
If  the  people  were  to  do  this,  why  was  not  the  Minister's  of- 
fence clearly  stated  ?  "Were  they  to  pronoanoe  judgment  on 
the  loose,  Jesuitical  testimony  before  tlit-ra  ?  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr. 
King  would  do  well  to  have  some  one  in  daily  attendance  at 
the  coffee-house  to  explain  tlieir  card.* 

But  Genet  was  his  own  woret  enemy.  Smarting  under 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  lus  beliavior  to  the  President, 
he  wrote  to  Washington  early  in  August  The  letter  was  dic- 
tatorial Some  pereons,  wrote  he,  have  declared  that  I  have 
insulted  you ;  that  I  have  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
As  if  3^ou  would  suffer  any  one  to  insult  yon  with  impimity,  or 
as  if  the  slightest  hint  of  an  appe^il,  which  a  magistrate  worthy 
of  hifl  high  place  should  always  desire,  was  to  you  the  greatest 

^»  AntiPricnn  Pflily  Advertwer,  Aufcum  21,  1793.  '*  Anti-Gklllcan  Fodcralirt." 
uy  yuan  later,  vluii  QfUCw  geDeratloD  lia<l  eio^ii  up.  Genot  publl^hcl  bij  rcr* 
I  of  the  affair  in  tlic  Albany  Ari^w:  "Tin;  RtipuMicans  littl  a  meeiing  in  the 
Pftrk  tn  make  arninifnTnrntit  for  my  rpcepUon.  Tliu  Fccloraliiitfl  anil  nil  tlip  Rog. 
tish  tnU>r«ct  opposed  It  K]ii|;  oitceuded  the  bastings  iDd  siUd  that  he  arrived 
^>ain  PhHaddphia  with  John  Jar,  and  would  prove  tbat  1  was  at  TaHoncc  with 
Ute  Prctsiilent  and  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people.  He  wag  laii^hol  nt  by 
ba  miiltitudc,  and  In  the  erening  be  put  in  tba  paper  a  eertificatu,  aigued  by  bim 
IJohD  Jay,  afflrming  the  eiL«(enee  of  tho  t>iTfatm(!dn|t|Mial.  Onmy  «mTa1,tiia 
omiUee  wbo  ha.d  come  to  addrc^  me  mentioned  with  ridicule  that  certlQeate 
(o  mcL  I  rend  tt,  look  the  pen,  and  fcnt  to  all  the  papera  a  military  dtnual  of  tbii 
Ue.  Tbe  certificate  men  did  not  like  the  mode  of  settling;  tbc  matter  which  tbat 
Rtcp  accnted  to  ro([uire,  and  publiftbed  tbttt  they  bad  f;ot  tbtlr  itifonimtion  from 
Ck^Ioriel  rtjuiiiitoo.  Hamilton,  bciiring  of  it,  publiabed  that  be  bad  gnt  tt  from 
Gmeral  Knox  ;  Knox  anid  he  bad  it  from  Ooveriior  Milllla ;  UilBin  aald  be  had  U 
fmra  Mr.  Dalian ;  and  Dallai  aottlod  tbe  point  as  I  have  mentioDed."  Albany 
Ar^-'us.  AiitriiM  3,  1623. 
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offence  I  could  be  gtdltj  of.    I  dare,  therefore,  he  went  on  to 
demand,  venture  to  expect  from  yon  an  explicit  denial,  a  state- 
ment "That  I  have  never  intimated  to  von  an  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  people."  •    Tlu^ee  daya  later  he  received  a 
cold  reply  from  JcifcnHjn.     It  was  not  the  custom,  tlie 
tary  reminded  him,  for  diplomatic  characters  redding  at  1'!* 
delphia  to  liave  direct  correspondence  ^vith  the  President, 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  channel  through  which  such  notes 
should  pass.     The  letter  ended  with  the  statement  that  the 
Preeidont  did  not  think  it  witliin  the  line  of  propriety  or  duty 
to  bear  evidence  against  a  declaration  which,  whether  made  to 
him  or  others,  was,  perhajw,  immaterial.    The  corresjwndenoe 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,!  and  was  read  wit 
disgnst  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 

In   Pliiljidelphia  Genet's  most  ardent  followers  desertc 
him,  and  the  cause  of  Franco  was  ruined.  X    Throughout  Yi^ 
ginia  this  feeling  became  so  strong  that  Madison  took 
alarm,  sought  to  induce  the  people  to  discriminate  between" 
the  French  Minister  and  the  French  Government,  and  sent 
to  his  friends  in  many  places  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  need 
at  county  meetings.**    In  a  letter  from  South  Carolina,  Moc 
trie  plainly  told  him  tliat  his  behavior  had  deeply  offends 
the  friends  to  France.     He  had  insulted  a  cliaractor  the  whc 
conntr}' held  in  high  respect.  |    To  this  plain  language  the 
Minister  sent  back  a  fat  denial  and  a  compliment-     He  do- 
spiaed  King  and  Jay ;  he  was  sorry  t-o  see  General  Washing- 
ton in  the  hands  of  bad  men  whoso  schemes  would  darke^l 
that  great  man's  glory  ;  he  was  sure  the  brave  General  Mou^^ 
trio  would  never  regret  having  been  the  first  Anierixvm  to 
recognize  the  envoy  of  the  French  Republic, 

But  warnings  and  expostulations  were  alike  useless.    Gene 

*  Vcw  York  Journal,  Aiif^iut  2^  1793,    TUo  letter  boftrs  dfttc  Augnst  IBOl 
f  Iblrl.,  Au^Bt  24.  1793. 
X  "  UU  coDcIuci  boA  been  th&t  of  a  matlmaa.    lie  Is  abuirloncd  by  bin  vi 

even  Id  rbilAdf^lphla.     TTutcbtntum  fleclan^s  tbat  he  haa  ruinoil  tbc  R(;publloan 
tcTPBt  in  that  pJin-e."     MnUiaon  to  Jltmnw,  Svptcmbtr  IB,  \'!9S, 

*  MudiKiD  to  JcfTorson,  September  3,  17^*1.  In  the  same  letter  be  (leclarM : 
"These  fe&tiiuenta  (surprise  and  despair  at  the  conduoc  of  Genet)  are  powerfully 
rfr^nforcod  by  the  gonoral  and  habitual  roocratluQ  for  the  Frealdeat," 

I  Xew  York  Joomal,  October  S3,  1798. 
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Bs  bent  upon  raining  himself,  and  lie  now  began  to  act  more 
foolisbly  than  ever.  In  a  note  to  Kandolpb,  who  fiUed  the 
place  of  Attorney-General,  a  demand  was  made  that  tlie 
Government  should  prosecute  Jay  and  King  for  HbeL*  He 
wa«  civilly  assured  that  the  Attorney-General  would  do 
nothing  of  the  Mnd,  and  tliat^  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
ill  used  man,  he  must  seek  hiB  remedy  in  the  State  conrta. 
Then  he  went  into  a  puesion,  denounced  Randolph,  declared 
he  would  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and, 
if  they  refused  to  right  him,  would  cover  himficlf  "with 
the  mantle  of  mourning  and  say,  America  is  no  longer 
free/'t  But  his  days  were  numbered.  A  request  for  hia 
recall   had   already  gone  over  to   France,  and  when  Febm- 

tary,  1794,  came,  a  new  minister  appeared.  Genet,  how- 
ever, never  went  back  to  Paris.  His  friends  the  Girondista 
had  fallen  from  power;  he  had,  moreover,  married  the 
(laughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  lie  continued,  therefore,  to 
live  in  hia  adopted  country,  fell  from  public  notice,  nor  was 
his  name  often  mentioned  till  his  deatli  in  1S36  brought  back 
for  a  few  days  tlie  recollection  of  the  stormy  times  of  1793. 

Meanwhile  new  evidence  of  his  misconduct  began  to  come 
uut  fast.     During  the  whole  summer  iiint^  rumors,  and  scrapa 
of  information  had  been  brought  to  Jefferson,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  agents  of  Genet  were  busy  in  the  South 
and  West,      Two  groat  armies,  he  was  aasured,  were  being 
rused,  armed,  and  drilled.    One  was  to  act  ont  from  Ken- 
t&eky,  float  down  the  MissisEippi,  and  lay  siege  to  Xew  Oiv 
leana.    Another,  made  up  of  the  settlers  in  the  back  country 
<rf  the  Carolinas,  was  to  march  across  Georgia  and  attack  the 
^oridaa;  Indeed,  In  South  Carolina  it  waa  openly  asserted 
uuit  Ave  thousand  men  had  been  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  cause 
J*^  France.    So  likely  did  this  seem  that  the  Assembly,  early 
^  December,  took  np  the  matter  and  named  a  committee  to 
igttto  the  whole  affair.  X     The  evidence  was  j)lentiful, 
before  a  week  was  out  seven  citizens  of  note  were  dragged 
^Ore  it  at  Columbus.     They  were  charged  with  enroling 
cititena  of  the  State  and  exciting  them  to  take  arms  in  the 


*Xcw  Tork  Joanial,  NoTcniber  27,  J  798. 
t  IbW^  December  25,  17»H. 


t  Ibid.,  December  2B,  1798. 
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aervic©  of  France.*     Kothing  came  of  the  inquirj',  howe^ 
and  one  of  the  accused  soon  brought  suit  against  the  comuilC 
toe,  and  laid  his  damages  at  sixty  thousand  doILu:s.t  ^i 

It  was  itopossible  in  Kentucky  to  pcreuade  the  anthorid^H 
to  go  tliroiigh  even  the  form  of  a  prosecution.  One  day,  in 
the  early  autuion,  the  Sj^uish  conuniasioners  notified  Jutfcr- 
Bon  tliat  plans  were  on  foot  in  Kentucky  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniali  towns  along  the  Miasisfiippi.  Jeffcraon, 
in  turn,  sent  word  to  Governor  Shelby.  But  the  Governor 
smiled  at  the  warning,  declared  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  till  a  month  later  he  received 
information  of  a  precise  kind.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber second,  tlie  Secretary  wrote,  four  Frenchmen  had  «et  out 
by  stages  for  Pittsburg.  Their  names  were  Charles  Del- 
peau,  La  Chaise,  Mathurin,  and  Gignonx.  They  were  going 
to  Kentucky,  and  took  with  them,  in  their  portmanteaus,  money 
and  commissions  from  the  Minister  of  France.  He  then  do- 
scribed  them,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace.  Some  weeks  later  Shelby  replied.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  a  commission  had  been  sent  to  General 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  raise  and  equip  an  anny.  It  wa«  true 
that  La  Chaise  and  Delpeau  bad  arrived,  that  they  daily  de- 
clared that  money  would  soon  be  at  hand,  and  that  when  it 
came  an  anned  force  would  be  put  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Miedsi^ippi  to  clear  it  of  Spaniards  and  restrictions  alika. 
This,  uuUappily,  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  Every  citizen 
had  a  right  to  leave  the  State,  and,  if  he  were  so  minded,  to 
take  guns  and  powder  with  him.  ^ 

Jefferson  denied  this ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Shelby  was  de- 
ceived by  so  foolish  a  reason.  It  was,  most  probably,  the  beet 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  that  lie  could  frame,  and,  poor  as  it 
was,  it  undoubtedly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  coimnnnlty 
over  which  he  ruled.  Tlmt  hundrudn  of  Kontuckians  did  not 
send  in  their  names  to  General  Clark,  take  down  their  guns, 

*  Tbe  arreats  were  made  on  Satunlay,  Dcioeuibcr  T,  17d8.  fbiil.,  Junuiiry  II, 
]79i. 

f  The  Buit  was  bronjlil  by  Stephen  Drartoo.     Ibid.,  March  5, 17M. 

t  See  A  Ucssaf^e  from  the  Preatdent  o(  the  Unitt.'d  !<tntc9  tmnsmltthig  certain 
PocurncDts  rclniire  to  no<ttilo  Tlircats  against  tho  Territories  of  Spain  in  ibe 
Netgbborhood  of  the  Uultcd  Statea,  1791. 
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leave  the  State,  and  lay  siege  to  every  Spariifih  town  along  the 
river  from  Kew  Madiid  to  New  Orleans,  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  West,  was  then  known  as  "  chink." 
The  conduct  of  the  horde  of  petty  Spanish  olKcJalB  had 
I  become  more  overbearing  and  exasperating  than  ever.     If  the 
L  captain  of  a  packet  or  a  ttiiow  attempted,  it  was  said,  to  take  a 
[cargo  of  hams  or  tobacco  from  some  town  on  the  Ohio  to  some 
port  on  the  coast,  he  wa£  treated  as  if  he  had  fallen  aiuong  the 
subjects  of  tlie  Dey  of  Algiers.     If  the  Indiana  did  not  attack 
him,  he  generally  passed  qnietly  down  the  river  till  ho  reached 
New  Madrid.     There  he  was  sure  to  be  brought  to,  his  vessel 
boarded  and  searchtxl,  and  a  pass  ordered.*    Tliis  Lm{X)6ing 
docmnent,  covered  with  seals  and  scrawling  signaturea,  cost 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  enabled  the  holder  to  go  on  to  New 
Orleans.     At  New  Orleaais  notliing  would  do  but  the  whole 
cargo  must  be  landed  on  the  levee.    Wheu  done,  a  duty  of  tif- 
1  teen  per  cent  was  exacted  on  its  full  value,  the  goods  forbidden 
to  be  sold,  and  if  tlie  captain  wished  to  take  them  away  ho  must 
pay  another  duty  of  six  per  cent  for  leave  to  re-ship  them.    In 
»word,  twenty-one  per  cent  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  from 
the  value  of  every  piece  of  American  property  they  suffered 
to  go  out  of  the  MifieiBsippi  river.     Calling  it  twenty  per  cent, 
and  guppoaing  the  dollar  and  a  half  paid  for  the  pass  to  repre- 
sent a  like  tax  on  the  captain,  it  followed  that  the  valuation 
pUced  by  the  Spaniards  on  each  man  of  Kentucky  was  seven 
(lolkts  and  a  half.    This,  in  truth,  was  a  most  liberal  appraise- 
ntent  of  men  who  were  content  to  bear  such  treatment.!     And 
i«>v  the  I>eraocratic  Society  at  Lexington  took  up  the  matter, 
^  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  of  a  most  intemperate 
*iwL    The  members  of  the  Society  were  reaolvod  to  demand, 
"ttt  was  tlie  w(>rd  used,  of  the  Feiieral  Govermnent  to  take 
web  iteps  as  would  instajitly  give  to  the  peojde  of  Kentucky 
^^"        ■  ^  flie  Miseififiippi  river.     They  would  urge  on  their 
"  118  firmness  without  regard  to  local  interest  or  iox- 

^  tynmny,  and  finally  they  wore  determined  to  attempt 
la*  narigatiou  of  the  river,  to  resent  SjmniHh  interference,  and 
to  demand  of  CongresB  to  tell  them  plainly  whether  it  would 

*  IdNcnpUoa  of  <nui  of  tbcM  posaeA  ma;  b«  seen  in  Americftn  bully  AdTsr- 
^^^  Aagurt  M,  17M.  t  '^'l- 
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Kbandoo  or  protect  the  West.*    80  likely  did  it  Eeem  that  the 
worst  of  these  threats  would  be  carried  oat,  that  a  part  of  the 
cavaby  legion  were  sent  into  Kentucky  and  pat  under  the  or^U 
ders  of  Governor  Shelhy.  ^M 

The  remainder  of  the  army  wintered  at  Greenville,  now  a 
flouritfliiog  village,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Ohio,  but 
then  a  fortified  camp.  It  stood  on  a  beautiful  pkiiu  over- 
looking the  waters  of  one  of  the  tributariee  of  the  Still  watc 
branch  of  the  Big  Miami  river.  The  country  round  aboB 
waa  a  desert  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  not  a  house  wa 
to  be  descried.  To  the  northward  no  eettlement  was  to  be 
met  with  till  Detroit  was  reached ;  to  the  southward  the  near- 
est settlement  was  Cincinnati ;  to  the  uortheaBtward  an  nniu- 
habited  cotrntry  stretched  across  Ohio  and  Femisylvania  and  fa^l 
into  central  Xew  York.  The  sites  of  Springfield,  of  Da^ion^^ 
and  of  Xenia  were  gently  sloping  plains,  rank  with  thickets  and 
gross  and  fringed  with  sycamores.  To  tlie  westward  lay  the 
great  plain  of  what  is  now  Indiana.  Only  the  territory  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  was  rapidly  being  cleared.  Eachyear  brougth 
hundreds  of  settlers,  whom  neither  Indian  wars  nor  masBacres 
could  keep  out.  Each  year  saw  new  towns  spring  up  on  the  river. 

Yet  a  journey  down  the  river  was  quite  as  hnxardous  as  on 
the  day  when  the  first  white  man  entered  the  valley.  If  the 
traveller  were  a  settler  coming  from  the  East  with  his  family 
and  his  goods,  he  woidd  repair  to  Pittsburg,  lay  in  a  stock 
powder  and  ball,  purchase  provisions  for  a  month,  and  secai 
two  rude  stnicturcfi  which  passed  by  the  name  of  bfjats.  IiT 
the  long  keel-boat  he  would  place  his  wife,  his  childreu.  and 
such  strangKrs  as  had  been  waiting  at  Fort  Pitt  for  a  chance 
to  travel  in  company.  In  the  flat-boat,  or  the  ark,  would  be 
the  cattle  and  the  stores.  The  keel-lwat  was  hastily  and  cIe 
eily  made.  The  hold  was  shallow,  the  cabin  was  low, 
the  stem  projected  a  huge  oar  which,  raonnted  on  a  swi^ 
was  called  a  sweep,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  ntd- 
der.f     The  ark  J  was  of  rough  plank  intended  to  bo  used 

*  Xev  York  Joumtl,  December  21,  1793. 

f  Auiobio^ph;  of  Uajor  Sunuel  Fonsan.  Bhtoriatl  Uigaidof^  Deoeraber, 
1869,  p.  a2H. 

X  Karrifl.  Jonmftl  of  ft  Tour  into  the  Territory  Northwott  of  the  Atleghanj 
Houotaiiu,  mule  in  tbc  Spring  of  1808.  pp.  SO,  SI. 
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for  bnilding  at  Gome  sottlement  where  saw-mills  were  scarce. 
The  Bhape  was  rectangular.    The  width  was  fifteen  feet,  the 
length  was  forty.     In  these  craft,  if  the  water  were  Iiigh  and 
swift,  if  they  did  not  become  entangled  in  tlie  branches  of 
overhanging  troee,*  if  the  current  did  not  drive  them  on  an 
island  f  or  dash  them  against  tho  bank  in  a  bend,  if  the  saw- 
yers and  pkntere  were  skilfully  avoided,  and  if  no  fog  com- 
pelled the  boatmen  to  lie  to  and  make  fast  to  a  tree,^  it 
was  possible  to  drift  from  Pittsburg  to  VTheeling  in  twelve 
hours.*    Wheeling  was  a  place  of  fifty  log  and  frame  honses, 
boasted  of  a  stockade,  and,  in  troubled  times^  of  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  |     Below  it,  near  tlie  Muskin- 
gum, was  Marietta.     In  tlie  official  language  of  the  time  it 
was  described  as  being  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.     But  the  phrase  was  too  long 
for  the  boatmen  and  settlers,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  Ma- 
rietta was  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio.     Two  hundred 
wooden  houses  of  boat-planks  or  of  logs  made  up  the  to\vn. 
The  inhabitants  were  lazy  and  given  to  drink,  cultivated  little 
land,  and  lived  chiefly  on  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  com.'*'    Food,  therefore,  was  scarce  and  dear; 
tor  was  it  always  that  tlie  owner  of  a  few  bushels  of  "  red 
potatoes"  or  a  half-dozen  barrels  of  flour  could  be  induced  to 
put  with  one  even  for  money.     Many  a  flat-boat  man  who 
stopjted  at  the  place  to  buy  food  went  disajipointed  away.  ^ 
Still  farther  down  the  rivor,  and  just  opposite  the  Little  Kar 
niwT»a,  lay  Belle  Prfi.     Fifteen  miles  lieyond  was  another  clus- 
^  of  cabins ;  but  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
^«  Country   was  a  forest  of  "sugar-trees"  and  sycamores. 
All  dtiy  long  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  littered  the  trees  over- 
"•ad,!  and  at  times  a  bear  or  an  elk  might  be  seen  swimming 
w«  river,  I     At  night  tlie  woods  on  every  hand  resounded 
'^A  the  bark  of  wolves.    Then  was  it  that  the  lonely  emi- 

*  Amobingraphr  of  Major  Fomuin.  f  Ibid. 

1  Juumd  o(  K  Journe;  through  the  TTnited  3utc5,  l7'J5-'90.    Tbomofi  Cbftl>> 
"^UUlorica]  llftfiawne.  June,  Ififtfl,  p.  30t. 
'  Jt^tobiograpb^  ol  Major  Furmon.  |  Chnpnuin't  Journiil. 

'■Ibid.  iibid. 

I  Diiil.     Also,  ForiT.niiV  AntnWiv^Tnpby. 
J  Autobiography  of  Mnjor  FortDAii. 
rofc.  n. — 10 
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granta  were  torment^  hj  all  maimer  of  feaiB.  To  go  on  in 
the  diirkneea  was  to  expose  the  boat  to  being  caiigbt  upon  a 
planter  or  etranded  npoa  an  ifilund.  To  tie  fast  to  the  bank 
waiBy  in  all  liicdiliood,  to  become  a  mark  for  Indian  bullets  be- 
fore day.  If  the  dread  of  being  wrecked  overcame  the  dread 
of  being  shot,  the  &'cs  wore  put  out,  the  eidce  of  the  cabin 
protected  with  blankets  and  beds,  and  while  some  tried  to  sleep 
within,  others  stood  upon  the  deck,  axe  in  liand,  ready  to  cut 
the  ropes  at  tlie  first  sound  of  tlie  approaching  foo. 

Cloee  to  the  inouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  but  on  the  In- 
dian side  of  the  Ohio,  stood  a  hamlet  long  an  object  of  inter 
eet  to  passers  on  the  river.  There  the  houses  did  not  present 
the  straggling  appearance  of  a  western  town,  but  were  ar- 
ranged with  all  the  regularity  of  a  European  city,  Gallipolis 
was  the  name  of  the  place,  and  a  stranger  who  landed  the 
without  a  kuowledge  of  French  foimd  it  hard  to  make 
understood. 

The  founding  of  Gallipolis  goes  back  to  one  of  the  earlle 
and  most  shameful  pieces  of  land-jobbery  tliat  has  ever  dis- 
graced our  country.  While  tlio  New  England  Ohio  Company 
was  urging  Congress  to  sell  it  lands  upon  the  Ohio,  the  of 
of  purchase  was  extended  to  take  in  another  eorapany,  eii 
famous  as  the  Scioto.  Who  composed  the  Scioto  Land  Cc 
pany  can  now,  perlmps,  never  bo  fully  known  ;  but  it  ts 
tain  that  Mauasseh  Cutlers  statement  that  "many  of  the  prii 
dpal  characters  of  America "  *  were  concerned  in  it  is  true, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  among  them  were  Duer,  Lee, 
Cragie,  and  St.  Clair.  Be  tliia  as  it  may,  tJie  company  no 
sooner  got  its  lands  than  an  agent  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
procure  emigrants.  The  agent  was  Joel  Barlow,  now  remem- 
bered as  the  autlior  of  some  of  tlie  most  deteetable  verse* 
in  the  English  tongue.  Barlow  repaired  to  Paris,  and  there, 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  began  to 
sell  title-deeds  to  estates  in  the  West  at  five  ehilUngs  the  acre. 
The  acooimts  which  he  gave  of  the  country  were  worthy  of 
the  pages  in  which  Sir  John  Miindeville  describes  Uio  tree 
that  grew  mutton,  and  the  man  who  found  in  the  shadow  of  a 

:Ie  foot  a  refne:e  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun 


single 


rery 


■  Cudor'fl  JounuJ,  July  27,  1787. 
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purchaser  was  aesored  that  he  would  eoon  find  himself  in  the 
most  salubrious  of  climates  and  on  the  most  fertile  of  soils,  in 
a  land  where  there  were  no  grinding  taxes  to  pay,  no  military 
enrobnenta  to  fear,  no  soldiers  to  live  on  them  at  free  quarters. 
In  the  forests  were  neither  wolves  nor  foxes,  bears  nor  tigers. 
Past  their  land  flowed  a  river  well  called  Ohio,  "  The  Beauti- 
ful." In  its  waters  were  enormous  fish.  Along  ita  hanks  grew 
majestic  trees,  out  of  whose  sides  ran  sugar,  and  bushes  whose 
L  berries  yielded  wax.  Nay,  he  even  had  the  face  to  say  that 
rin  a  land  where  every  winter  the  tliermometor  goes  far  below 
eero  sQch  a  thing  as  frost  was  hardly  known  !  * 

*With  this  picture  before  them,  numl)erB  of  Frenchmen 

,  made  haste  to  sell  wliat  little  stores  of  worldly  goods  they  liad 

I  and  buy  lands  in  America.    Before  the  close  of  1791  five  hun- 

,  dred  emigrants  from  Havre,  from  Bordeaux,  from  Nantes,  and 

irum  Koelielle  were  on  the  eea.     Some  could  build  coaches, 

some  oonld  make  perukes,  some  could  carve,  otliers  could  gild 

with  such  exquisite  cunning  that  their  work  had  been  thought 

not  unworthy  of  the  King. 

As  the  first  ship-load  were  about  to  set  sail  from  France, 
Barlow  sent  them  some  word  of  encouragement.  They  were 
under  the  cliarge  of  a  man  named  Boulogne,  and  to  him  the 
note  was  addressed.  He  was  bidden  to  inform  the  gentlemen 
[impriotora  of  lands  on  the  Scioto,  soon  to  go  out  on  the  first 
*Iup,  that  each  was  to  receive  a  house-lot  and  a  right  to  the 
woimoQS  in  the  city  they  were  about  to  found.  Tliia  was  to 
fflwiirage  them  to  go  on  in  their  generous  and  glorious  enter- 
priflc,  and  to  reward  them  then  for  the  patience  and  good  be- 
inTJor  they  had  exhibited  since  leaving  Paris.  The  lots  were 
to  join  each  other,  and  be  laid  out  in  two  squares  in  the  htart 
^  the  city.  For  one,  Barlow  suggested  the  name  Premier 
Coop,  and  for  the  other,  fitrenne.  Ho  then  gave  them  some 
^OOtl  advice,  and  closed  his  note  by  saying  that  he  considered 
them  OS  the  fathers  and  fonnders  of  a  nation.  Their  names 
would  be  carved  on  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio,  cut 

J*  8«e  Velnafi  account  of  riallipuliB,    Vk'w  of  (he  Cliraate  and  Soil  of  the 
Btal««  of  Aroericn.  pp.  S:iJV-3<lft.     Al*i,  N'oiiveau  rroapct^tuti  tie  la  C'oiu- 
Aq  Sdoto,  «reo  plimienrs  extnicU  do  Icttres,  ^ciites  do  Scioto  tndme  en 
•  da  ISOctobre,  1790. 
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upoQ  tlie  stones  that  elioald  form  the  walls  of  their  fatiire_ 
city,  written  on  the  hearts  of  their  posterity,  and  not  one 
gotten.*     The  emigrants,  calling  down  blessings  on  Bark 
set  saiL     The  voyage  waa  rough  and  tedious,  and,  long  befd 
the  BhipB  entered  tlie  Potomac  and  touched  the  dock  at  Al 
andria,  the  gentlemen  proprietors  were  the  most  nnhappyj 
men.f     Home-fiicknesfl,  sea-flicknefis,  bad  food,  bad  water, 
the  petty  jealousies  which  spring  up  in  every  bond  of 
had  done  their  work. 

Meanwliile  au  agent  was  dispatched  by  Diier  to  meet  theni.J 
He  was  strictly  enjoined  to  make  himself  known  to  the  Fr 
Superintendent  Boulogne,  and  to  no  other.  He  was  to  lia 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  his  agency  in  Europe, 
was  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  gave  out  that  they  were 
to  the  Mnskingnm.  The  parposc  of  the  company  seems  t^ 
have  been  to  inarch  the  settlers  over  the  mountains  to 
8tone  Old  Fort,  and  send  them  theuce  by  water  to  tJxeir  la 
on  the  Scioto  river.  It  was  March  when  they  landed ;  but  tlJe" 
Gununer  was  well  advanced  when  they  sot  off  for  the  Olii* 
8ome  delay  was  caused  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  soe 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  One  letter  from  LmnriU's  Fer 
on  the  Youghiogheny,  assured  Duer  that  Indian  com  was  oi 
dollar  and  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel,  that  flour  stooil  at  eig 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  that  very  little  was  to  be  had  at  the 
prices  even  for  cash  in  liand.*  Another,  from  Wellsburg,  at  t 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  urged  bim  on  no  account  to  let 
Frenchmen  come  over  the  mountains  till  the  harvest  was  ] 
At  the  same  time  came  ncM's  from  Alexandria  of  the  most  i 
heartening  kind.  There  all  was  confosioiu  Boulogne,  W| 
has  Iteen  pronomiced  by  tliose  who  knew  him  to  have  beer 
rascal  and  a  knave,  was  busy  persuading  the  people  not 

*  Duor  Uoniucripta,  Xo.  107.    Xew  York  nistoricil  Socli'ty. 
f  Od  MoDilar,  Ma;  3,  ilW^  tbe  ship  Patriot,  frum  IlaTrc  de  Grace,  in  scvc 

four  dar?,  rcachwl  Alexandria  with  two  hundred  paj«>4pnger*,     "  We  are  mIoT 
thev  arc  od  their  wny  to  the  western  conntrr,  und  that  a  to'ich  Ini^er  nauilier  i 
hofuriy  bo  cxpcctcl  in  the  Poioniac."    Vii-pnia  Gaxcttc  and  AlcxaiidriA  Adver 
Maj  6,  1790.     On  Mav  15lh  the  ship  UlxMtj-,  from  Uoyn!,  in  siily  dnya,  i 
witli  one  hundroii  and  twcntr. 
t  Puer  Mami9eript8,  Xo.  800. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  206,  1  Ibid..  Nq.  804. 
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go.    Scone  had  lo6t  clothing,  Boiue  had  lost  baggage,  and  now 
begged  the  Scioto  Compauy  to  pay  them  for  their  loeBcs.    All 
agreed  that  tlie  land  to  which  they  were  come  bore  no  likeness 
I  to  that  land  of  promise  for  which  they  had  set  out.    They 
loTiged  to  he  again  ia  the  dingy  shopfi,  and  to  Hue  again  the  fa- 
miliar streets  and  tlie  familiar  faces  they  had  left  behind  them. 
iThey  monnored  against  Barlow,  against  Duer,  against  the 
I  agent  sent  to  lead  tliem  into  the  wildemese.    They  tilled  every 
'mail  Trith  letters  of  comphiint.*    A  few  took  refuge  with  the 
French  Minister  and  were  sent  home.    ^Vlien  the  time  came 
\  to  maxch,  a  faction,  led  on  by  two  noisy  brawlers,  refused  to 
I  leave  Alexandria.    The  rest  did  not  want  to  go  without  them, 
land  demanded  that.,  if  their  refractory  countrymen  failed  to 
I  overtake  them  at  Winchester,  those  who  wished  should  be  sent 
I  hack  at  the  cost  of  the  comjjany.f 

Ignorant  of  the  language,  knowing  nothing  of  the  ways  of 
the  people  or  the  directions  of  the  roads,  they  travelled  without 
ccncert,  and,  after  inimnierablo  trials,  reached  the  spot  de- 
scribed in  their  deeds.  But  they  reached  it  to  Itani  that  those 
of  wbom  they  bought  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  that  they 
kd  Bold  their  goods  and  quit  their  homes  in  France  to  come 
to  I  country  they  knew  not  liow  to  cultivate,  and  at  a  time 
"^hm  a  foe  they  knew  not  how  to  fight  was  carrying  ruin  to 
every  white  man's  door.  Thus  left  \vithout  food,  without 
Diomrj,  without  land,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  an  Indian  attack, 
their  plight  was  indeed  unenviable.  But  that  buoyant  temper 
iv  which  the  Celtic  race  is  justly  famed  kept  them  up,  and 
Ciiey  soon  had  a  clearing  made,  t^vo  solid  blocks  of  log  aibins 
pat  up,  and  here  tnd  diere  a  kitchen-garden  laid  out.     The 

*  Qtielqacfl  Francis  vpnus  en  AmArifiuo,  out  fait  A  la  compagmc  dee  rcprochcj 

'  uttt  k  totts  dcnuda  de  foudomuiit.     Kn  roici  l*urlgtu&.     La  cotupa^'iiic  ue  put)- 

Uft  pw  qw  r^mlgraticm  wmlt  bubhI   considf^mhle  Jt  ausai  rapiile,  n'uruit  fait 

LAQniue  diiposltioQ  potir  reccroir  lea  toil^^uis,  ricn  ne  s'cst  troov^  prAt  a  l^iir  or- 

priT^,  X  iU  a'ouC  rnQmu  vu,  pendant  le^i  prom3crs  jours  qu'ils  out  6(6  &  Alexan* 

drir,  pcnonnL*  frour  U>ur  repomlre."    Noureau  Froapcctui  do  la  Compagnie  da 

Sdo40.p.  Ifi. 

I  Dui-r  Uanufimptf),  Ko.  S07.  J.  Oiiinn  to  W.  Duer.  This  Ouion  afterword 
ootnntiltol  tukide.     MnvTlnnd  GaKctte,  Ma;  V2,  KOI. 

For  ao  acoount  of  ou  aFTray  between  ttiu  fAnnci-s  uul  the  Freacliioca  Dear 
WlwAc-lflr,  tec  Vir^nia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  Advertispr,  October  1,  1790; 
aUo,  VLrgioIa  Omtinel, September,  IIW.    Uarylaud  Gazette,  October  28,  1790. 
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labor  whicL  this  cost  them  was  immensQ.   The  land  was  coveri^| 
with  a  growth  of  those  huge  Bycamoree  for  which  the  ralley  of^ 
the  Ohio  is  still  renowned.    To  fell  one  of  these  is,  even  now, 
no  slight  matter  for  a  skilled  backwoodsman  armed  with  that 
most  splendid  of  all  cutting  tools,  the  American  axe.     But  i 
the  gilders  and  carvers,  the  coach-makers  and  {)eruke-make 
with  the  rude  implements  at  their  command,  tho  great 
were  a  Imndred-fold  more  formidable.     When  the  tiret  was  to 
be  cnt  down,  a  dozen  gettlers  tied  ropes  to  'ii&  branches,  and, 
while  they  tagged  and  strained,  as  many  more,  with  axes  and   , 
hatchets,  knives  and  chificls,  chopped  at  its  roots.    Nor  we^H 
their  troubles  at  an  end  when  it  fell.    The  huge  branches  cuin^ 
bered  the  ground  more  than  ever.     The  trunk  was  too  big  to 
cut  up,  and  too  green  to  bum.    They  determined,  therefore,  to 
bur}'  it,  and  while  some  lopped  off  the  branches,  others  dug  a 
deep  trench,  into  which,  by  dint  of  patient  labor,  it  was  rolled. 
and  covered  up.* 

At  the  end  of  a  year  their  condition  became  more  deaj 
ate  than  ever.    Food  gave  out,  and  they  were  forced  to 
or  buy  it  from  the  emigrants  that  wont  by  on  the  river. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  the  Indians  carried  off  one  of  the 
number.  Tho  settlement  was  instantly  filled  with  aUn^j 
A  meeting  was  called,  and  the  question,  **  Shall  we  go  or  stay  a^l 
again  debated.  Nothing  was  spared  that  could  excite  them^ 
They  were  reminded  that  they  were  on  the  lands  of  the  Ohi^ 
Company  and  might  any  day  be  driven  from  their  homos ; 
the  Indians,  long  ao  friendly,  had  become  hostile ;  and  we 
likaly  any  night  to  drive  off  the  few  head  of  cattle  and 
the  scalp  of  every  inhabitant  in  the  town ;  that  even  friends  at 
homo  had  forgotten  them,  for  no  letters  had  ever  readied 
since  they  came  into  the  valley.  This,  it  was  said,  was 
explained.  Their  friends  still  rememl)ered  them,  and  le 
still  came.  But  Mr.  Duer  kept  them  back.  The  speaker  ha 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  himself  sat  by  and  seen  Daer  oy 
letter  after  letter  and  thon  throw  it  away.  He  had  begged  i 
be  allowed  to  take  them  to  Grallipolis,  but  Duer  would  not 
them  come.t     Excited  by  such  tales,  and  alanned  by  the  pn^^ 


*  Auienc&ii  I^oaecr,  vol.  I,  p.  t*3. 

f  B.  J.  D.  La  Turc  to  W.  Duor,  Cmdnnati, 


Uarch  19,  119%,    Duor  Papcn. 
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IB  of  an  Indian  imsftacre,  eome  plunged  into  the  forest  and 

unfilled  on  to  Detroit.     Some  went  to  Kafikaskia.     A  few  re- 

'mained.     A  traveller  who  saw  the  pkce  later  describes  Gal- 

lipolia  afi  "  a  Small,  miserable-looking  Village  of  npwards  of 

tlOO  little  ■wTcached  Log  Cahbins."    The  inhabitants,  ho  de- 

Iclarcs,  -were  ^'poor,  starved,  sickly  looking  Frenchmen,"  with 

'  Starvation  and  Sickness  strongly  pictnrod  in  their  faces.''  * 

Every  spring  and  autumn  they  were  tormented  witlj  fever  and 

agne,  for  they  drank  no  water  save  what  they  drew  from  the 

Ohio,  and  were  too  indolent  to  drain  the  stagnant  pools  that 

surronnded  them  on  eveiy  side-t     In  1795,  such  was  their 

miser)'  that  Congress  gave  them  twcnty-fonr  thousand  acres  of 

land  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandy  river.     Tliree 

yean  later  twelve  hundred  more  were  added,  and  named  "  The 

French  Gnrnt" 

Between  Gallipolis  and  Cincinnati  the  boatmen  passed 
Iimet»tone,  Newport,  and  Columbia,  but  the  most  thriving  of 
the  three  did  not  nambcr  seventy  log  and  frame  honses.     Be- 
low Cincinnati  the  country  that  lay  on  each  side  of  the  river 
v»B  unbroken  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  f    At  every  bond  and 
tnm  Indiana  lay  in  wait  for  the  unwary  traveller.    But  no 
fpot  was  BO  dreaded  ha  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.     There 
tBe  tudians  had  a  cave>,  long  imknown  to  the  wliite  men,  and 

^  li,  UanuBCript  Xo,  2r*0.  "  DUoontcnt  aud  dlscouragemeiit  arc  gallon;;  fast 
wtlic  Htiltfffi.  Tbo  coWnc**  and  di'Uyof  Govcrniuenl  wjih  rcapeci  to  iho  pro* 
••oioo  of  the  Weetorn  Country  makw  thcnn  fwrful  that  tho  war  will  continue  a 
1^  llnip,  RD(J  the  loss  of  a  number  (of  )  CAttle  and  hor9««,  and  one  man,  taken 
■«»i  Uirw  ircckM  ago,  render*  them  mintruBtf'il  of  the  paninlitT  they  before  be- 
"'wl  ibo  Indiana  cntcrtsined  toward  lliem ;  one  other  tiling  that  inqiiiets  them 
"  vScir  being  on  laiida  of  ibc  Ohio  ("ompany."  Letter  lo  W.  Duer,  M.irifiia, 
Ml  V  1792.  Duer  Papi-rs,  vol.  it,  Mmuscript  Xo.  25!.  Tbc  rtory  of  tho  with- 
W3  1mi(,t8  ^  mmtioned  in  this  letter  also. 

"  -Jtmmivl  of  a  Jonrnoy  through  the  Tnlted  Stntea,  1  TO.WM.  Tbofoaa  Chapman, 
^•"'oriral  MnpHlne.  June,  1869,  p.  SCO. 

I  IhliL  Volney,  who  saw  GiUlipolis  in  1  ?9A,  aays :  **  T  wan  otruck  with  iM  wild 
*''*'"nui(;f.  and  the  tialtnw  complexions  thin  vlM)*eft,  meUly  look?,  and  uneasy  air 
^»"iuiiiiliHbiUintfi."  View  of  tho  ClLnate  and  Stiil  of  the  Uoiled  Statea  of 
^"wif*.  p.  3flD. 

[  "The  Coantry,  s  dense  -wilderness  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  oxoopt  a  small  Vine- 
^  wi^nipted  to  bo  made  by  n  French  ficnl",  a  few  miles  nbora  tlio  FjiIIs." 
•^■iHlrifmphy  of  Major  Samuel  S.  Forman.  Historical  Magazine,  December, 
»««,p.W. 
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thence  they  sallied  forth  at  the  approach  of  ereiy  keel-boat 
and  ark.^  At  the  Mis  stood  Loui&ville.  The  streete  were 
regular.  The  hottsee,  of  boat-planks  and  logs,  were  few  and 
small.  But  for  energy,  for  activity,  for  jollity,  the  place  bad 
no  rival  on  the  Ohio.  Travellers  from  the  more  decoron 
towns  of  the  East  were  shocked  at  the  balk,  the  drinking, 
fighting,  and  the  utter  disregard  paid  to  the  Sabbath  day^ 
But  all  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  were  most  whole-«ouIed  on^ 
hospitoblc.  The  favorite  drink  was  eggnog.  The  favorite 
pastime  was  bUliards,  and  every  morning  numbers  of  young 
women,  escorted  by  the  young  men,  gathered  about  the  one 
billiard-table  in  tlio  U)wn4  If  a  stranger  of  note  put  up  at  the 
only  tavern  and  gave  out  that  he  was  come  to  stay  some  time^ 
he  was  sure  to  be  called  on,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  sign  for  a 
balL*  When  the  night  came  the  garrison  at  Fort  Jefferson 
would  funiifih  tlie  music,  |  and  the  managers  would  chooee  the 
dances.  The  first  was  usually  a  minuet^  and,  till  his  nnraber 
was  called,  no  man  knew  with  whom  he  was  to  dance.  This 
over,  each  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  partner  for  the  first 
"  volunteer."  ■*•  ^M 

The  falls  of  the  Ohio  seem,  from  such  evidence  as  can  b^^ 
collected,  to  have  been  less  an  obstacle  to  navigation  then  than 
at  present.    Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  rude  kind  of  boats  then 
in  use.    Much,  also,  is  to  bo  ascribed   to  the  great   change 
wliich  civilization  has  produced  in  the  physical  features  of  the 
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«  u>|^g  month  of  thr  Scioto  river  vm  a  rerr  dangoroui  place  to  pass 
The  cause  why  tbc  Scioto  wa;^  auch  a  drfad«<i  spot,  the  Indlaut  haj  a  Beoret  can 
to  hide,  which  wu  ncrcr  diiMmrered  until  aft«r  Uui  war."   Autobiograpbj  of  Maji 
Saraucl  S.  Puniian,  Ulatorioal  Ifagarioc,  Decoraber,  1869,  p.  326. 

f  "  Ona  Sunday  morning,  when  we  all  came  in  to  breakfast,  they  olHwrred 
Store  was  not  opened,  and  ai;kud  thu  reason  why.     I  onaworedf  Because  it  wu 
Sabbath  day.     Oh  I  they  replied,  Sunday  had  not  yet  corac  over  the  Hotml 
Yes,  I  answered,  it  had,  thai  I  bniuglit  it  with  me.     Well,  ^aid  they,  yon  are 
fnt  pcrsoD  who  has  kept  his  Store  shut  in  thi«  Village  od  the  Sabbath  day.' 
Il«d.,  p.  328. 

t  "  Directly  oppoeite  to  my  Store  acrosa  the  street  wai  a  HEIlhird  Table;  la  the 
mornings,  Fome  tiroeji,  two  or  three  y<mug  Ladles  at  a  time  honored  me  with  * 
call  to  take  a  frame,  that  being  a  faalitunublc  aiiiMsciiiLnt  for  Iheiit — oo  pimUmg, 
only  the  gallant  had  the  pteoaure  to  foot  the  Land  Lord's  bill,  &  that  wna  but 
trifle  ooaddcriug  the  honor.**     llnd.,  p.  328. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  327.  I  ibid.,p.  sa; 
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country.     MilUons  of  acres  of  land  now  under  high  cultivation 

|were  then  swamps  and  forest.    'Water,  now  collected  by  in- 

^nnmerable  drains  and  ditches  and  hurried,  in  a  few  honi^ 

through  brooks  and  streams  to  the  Ohio,  would  then  have  Iain 

long  in  the  marshes  and  woodtt,  and  gone  by  slow  degrees  to 

the  creekfl  and  etreanxs.     Fed  gradually,  instead  of  suddenly, 

the  river  waB  leee  subject  to  low  water,  and  boats  eeem,  even  in 

the  dry  monthe  of  the  year,  to  have  been  able  to  go  down  tho 

falU  with  ease.    The  landlord  of  the  Louisville  tavern  waa  for 

many  years  the  pilot*  Below  the  falla  was  "the  low  country." 

iFew  emigrants  had  as  yet  gone  into  it,  and  a  boat  that  passed 

iLonisville  seldom  stopped  short  of  Kew  Madrid  or  Natchez. 

L\\rh(;n  the  Mifi&issippi  was  reached,  all   fear  of  the  Indiana 

But  the  dangers  of  navigation  increased.    If  a  head 

blew,  the  water  became  so  rough  that  the  oIum:iy  boats 

grew  nnmanageable.f    Sometimes  the  bayous  would  snck  them 

in,  and  hours  be  spent  in  getting  them  out.     Planters  and 

sawyerB  were  more  numerons  than  in  the  Ohio,  and  at  times, 

wheu  a  boat  made  fast  to  the  bank,  the  earth  woidd  cave  in 

uui  destroy  it.  X 

Of  the  Mississippi  above  tho  Ohio  no  accurate  geographical 
tnowledge  had  been  gained.  Exploration  had  been  carried  as 
fwasthe  Falls  of  Sl  Anthony;  but  the  source  was  still  nn- 
Jtnown.  On  the  best  maps  then  made  the  course  of  the  river 
ftboTe  the  forty-fifth  paruUol  is  put  down  as  "  the  Miesiissippi 
V  conjecture."  One  geographer  ascribes  three  stiurces,  and 
««lli  diem  Marshy  Lake,  White  Bear  Lake,  and  Red  Lake.** 
Another  is  content  with  two.  f  A  third,  opposite  the  forty- 
a&h  parallel,  declares :  "  Thus  far  the  Mississippi  has  been  as- 

*  iutot^ograph;  of  Major  Samad  B.  Foniiui,     UUtorical  MagKcitie,  Dcoom- 
*^'  ISW.  p.  838. 
\  tt'M.,  p.  S30. 

\  '*Xht  oountrj  on  either  Bide  Appeared  lower,  in  many  places,  ihaa  the  river, 

*iBiaiBe  ptaoH  a  low  plAoo  cjiHe<l  tMiroufi  would  euck  boalttin  a  fuw  Bodit  k  give 

•■•Hwe  tiooble  Sl  expence  to  get  tliem  back,  If  ever;  theae  Iwyoea  t  the  Saw. 

^  *  ^lan'rr?  bare  dcsiroy'd  many  boats  aa  I  ondcrataod,  &  alao,  after  boata 

'  iponks  have  cskvai  Id  upon  them."     Ibid.,  p.  S31. 

<-'a  Map,   17U3.    Tho  slreaaifl  ruunint?  from  Marshy  Lake  and 
oitcbcar  Lake  are  there  marked  "  tho  Missiwippi  bv  cunjecturc." 
I  "Ao  Accurate  Map  of  the  Tttlt^d  Stalep  of  America  according  to  the  Treat; 
«t  Paoe  gf  1784.'*    BmiOs  Rcid,  and  Wayland. 
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cended,"  aiid  traces  the  river  to  "Wliite  Bear  Lake,*  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  it  was  decreed  that  part  of  the  northern  boand- 
ary  of  the  United  States  should  be  a  line  ranning  due  west 
from  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods  to  the  Misaiasippi.  Over  that 
splendid  country  east  of  the  great  river,  and  now  embodied 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconan,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Indiana  and  of  Illinoie,  Indians,  Jesuits,  and  bof^o  roamed 
at  wiU.t  a 

Between  Gallipolis  and  the  Great  Likes  there  were  no  towna^^ 
At  Ghlllicothe  was  an  Indian  village.  Columbus  had  yet  to 
be  founded.  Along  the  lake  neither  Toledo^  nor  Sandusky, 
nor  Cleveland,  nor  Erie  exiBfed.  Forty  years  before,  a  band  of 
Frenchmen  had  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Erie, 
had  made  a  clearing,  put  up  a  mde  fort  of  chestnnt  logs;,  and 
called  it  Fort  Le  Presque  Isle.  It  was  the  first  of  that  famous 
chain  of  forts  which  the  French  drew  from  their  settlements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Ohio.  But  in  1760  the  British  took 
it ;  in  1TG3  the  Indians  destroyed  it,  and  the  place  once  move 
became  a  wild,  J  and  was  still  one  when,  in  1792,  Pennsylva- 
nia bonght  tiie  site  and  all  that  conntry  which  lies  between 
Lake  Erie,  Xew  York  west  line,  and  the  forty-second  parallel 
of  northern  latitude.     South  of  "  The  Triangle,"  as  this  piece 

*  A  ooirect  Mnp  of  the  Onlled  Slates  of  North  America,  including  tbe  Biittib 
and  Spanish  TerrltoHia,  carefully  laid  down  ogrceoblo  to  the  Treaty  of  1784, 
T.  Bowen,  Oeog*.    Banka^s  System  of  Uuirersal  Geography. 

f  When  the  eighteenth  century  vaa  far  adranoed  buffaloea  were  still  picati: 
on  the  Lake  Eric  ebore.     '*  Buffalo,"  saya  a  Ftcocb  explorer,  "  arc  found  on 
EOtith,  but  not  on  the  Dorth  aborc.'*    Docnme&ta  relating  to  the  Colonial  Hist 
ot  tbe  Slate  of  New  York,  toI.  lx,  p.  BSfi.    So  plentiful  wore  they  that  what 
DOW  Oak  Orchard  Cn>ek,  in  Orleans  County,  Xew  York,  was  called  fliri^re  hnx 
BuBufs.     Ibid.,  p.  83d.     Woitward,  In  what  is  now  Ohio  and  Indlnoa,  gr^iil  he 
were  tn  be  iicon  wandering  so  lato  as  17nO,  and  from  their  hair  the  Indinnd  mEi' 
garters,  bclu,  and  sashes.     Ibid.,  pp.  890,  891,  alio  vol.  x,  p.  2.t0.     But  itiey 
speedily  di«&pp«arcJ.    The  lant  known  to  haro  be«n  killed  in  Ohio  was  an  old 
bull,   who,   in   lV9i1,  drivea  from  a  herd,  wxndr-rvd   too  near  the  Utile   town  of 
Qallipolitt.     From  Kentucky  they  had  alroodr  di:(appear«l.     Along  the  Ohio,  at 
the  junction  with  the  Mtflslsalppi.  n  traTcllcr  doctaroa,  "  In  the  woo^ls  the  marks  of 
Buffaloes  was  like  a  oow.yard."    Biography  of  Major  Samuel  Korman.     Oistorical 
Magazine,  Ococinbor,  1809.  p.  Z19.    From  Ohmd  river  (o  the  llif^luippl,  another 
declares,  the  shoms  of  the  Ohio  are  lineal  with  bulTalo.    (Charleston,  3.  C.) 
Ottietla  and  Daily  Adrertlner,  January  7,  171*7. 

t  Deposition  of  Stephen  Coffin  to  Colonel  Johnston  at  Nov  Toikf  January 
17M. 
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WM  called,  lay  the  "  donation  lands,"  the  "  Struck  District," 
and  the  certificate  lands,  into  which  the  Pennsylvania  Popula- 
tion Comimny*  was  vainly  striving  to  induce  settlers  to  go. 

Tlie  origin  of  these  names  ia  worthy  of  note.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  wax  for  Independence,  when  all  the  evils  of 
paper  money  wore  rife,  Pennsylvania  prepared  a  scale  of  de- 
preciation for  every  month  between  the  years  1777  and  1781, 
and  decreed  that  according  to  this  scale  the  troops  of  her  line 
should  bo  paid.  As  money  to  pay  what  was  due  could  not 
then  be  had,  certificates  were  used,  and  to  them  the  name 
"depreciation  certificates"  was  given.  By  another  act,  passed 
late  in  December,  1780,  it  was  ordered  that  Certificates  of 
Depreciation  should  be  received  at  the  I-aud  Ofiice  in  pay- 
ment of  tlie  porcbase  money  of  unlocated  lands,  and  that  they 
should  there  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  coin.f  To  redeem 
this  promise  a  vast  stretch  of  country  was,  in  1783,  set  apart 
in  the  west.  It  began  at  that  point  where  the  Ohio  breaks 
through  the  wefitem  boundary  of  the  State,  ran  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  Alleghany,  up  the  Alleghany  to  Mogulbughtiton  Creek, 
and  tlieiice  along  a  due  west  course  to  the  western  boundary- 
line.  J    "Within  this  area  wore  the  "  certificate  lands." 

But  the  faith  of  Pennsylvania  had  also  been  pledged  to 
^ve  to  her  citizens  serving  in  the  Federal  army  "certain  dona- 
tions and  quantities  of  land."  **  To  make  good  this  pledge  a 
second  area  was  set  apart.  It  lay  just  north  of  the  *' certificate 
landa,"  and  stretched  away  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  State. 
On  the  west  it  touched  Oliio.  On  the  east  the  boundaiy  was 
the  Alleghany  river,  from  Mogulbughtiton  to  Cagnawaga 
Creek,  and  a  meridian  to  the  soutli  boundary  of  New  York 
These  wore  the  "donation  lands."  That  they  might  be  impar- 
tially distributed,  the  good  lands  and  the  bad  lands  alike,  a  lot- 
tery was  arranged,  wheels  made  ready,  and  each  clauuant  suf- 
fered to  draw  a  number  of  tickets  according  to  his  rank.    No 

*  For  BD  Kccoont  of  the  objects  of  ibU  conipftn;«  ace  American  Dally  AdTcitiscr, 
SUv  20, 1792. 

f  Aa  Acl  to  BcUlo  and  adjuAt  the  BCCouDta  of  the  troops  of  this  Stuto  in  the 
!  at  thfl  nniled  Stflte«.  And  for  other  ptirpottoB  thercia  incntloncd.  Posaed 
abcr  IS,  ItSO.     Journals  of  the  :l»8ciubl7,  pp.  66,  56. 

.  12,  17SS.     Rraordod  hi  lAW-Book  No.  II,  p.  40. 
i%  1780. 
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officer  conld  receive  more  tlian  two  thousand  acres.    No  pri- 
vate could  got  Icsfi  than  two  hundred. 

Thia  done,  William  Irvine^  a  revolutionaiy  general,  ex- 
plored the  lands  and  declared  that  in  one  district  thej  were 
mifit  for  fanning.  The  lots  in  tliia  region  were  instantly  with- 
drawn from  the  lottery ,  and  in  time  it  come  to  be  known  aa 
the  "  Struck  Diatrict."  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Irvine 
diacovered  that  PennBylvauia  o\viied  but  a  few  miles  of  coaat 
upon  the  lake.  The  purclmse  of  "  The  Triangle  "  was  tlierciore 
made. 

In  Kew  York  there  were,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  in  all  the  i-ogion  which  lay  between  Lake  Erie  and  Pre- 
emption Lino,  but  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  people  and 
thirty  towns.  The  largest  was  Canandaigua,  where  were  gath- 
ered eighteen  booses  and  one  hundred  and  six  souls.*  Kor 
was  the  country  to  the  eastward  nmch  more  thickly  settled. 
Numbers  of  pioneers,  as  they  eaiue  out  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey^  had  taken  boat  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga 
rivers  to  where  EUnira  now  Etaiids,  had  gone  thence  by  land 
to  the  head  of  Seneca  I^ke,  and  down  the  lake  and  river  to 
the  shores  of  Cayuga,  or  to  the  rich  valley  through  which  now 
winds  the  Erie  CanaL  Others  had  come  in  from  Connecticut 
passing  Albany  and  Fort  Sdiuyler  on  their  way.  Wheth« 
they  went  out  from  Albany  by  the  river  or  the  road,  the  job 
ney  was  equally  toilsome.  On  the  Mohawk  the  shoals  we 
numeroos,  the  current  was  rapid,  the  boatmen  thieves,  and  the 
expense  of  transportation  enormous.  It  was  with  difficulty  j 
that  a  bateau  of  two  tons  burden  could  be  taken  from  Scho'V 
nectady  to  Seneca  Falls,  and  for  each  ton  it  carried  more 
money  was  paid  than  is  now  exacted  for  transporting  one  hun- 
dred tons  twice  that  distance.!  By  land  the  roads  were  nar- 
row, the  bridges  small  and  nn'nous,  and  the  settlements  far 

*  A.  Uistorjr  of  Iho  Purcliaae  and  Settlement  of  VVestom  Xew  York,  and  if^| 
tbe  Ktoe,  Progress,  rmtl  Preeeot  Btato  of  the  PrcBbytcrlui  Cfauroh  Id  that  Sectloa. 
J.  II.  IlotciiUiii,  1348,  p.  J«. 

•f  "  At  Ihftt  period  (171)1)  tlioy  noald  onljtruuport  from  one  and  ahnlf  totvo 
tooa  In  a  ilat-boat,  at  nn  expeoee  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  himdrod  dollars  a 
ton  from  Schenectady  to  thU  place  *'  (Seneca  FtiHs).  History  of  ilie  Riso,  Progroaa, 
and  existing  Onnditlon  of  the  Wc^icni  Oanala  in  the  State  of  New  Torli 
1690.     Elkniiab  Walaon,  Appendix,  p.  98. 
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apart.  Log  Irata  liad  been  put  up  at  Bath,  at  Naples,  at  Ge^ 
neva,*  at  Aarora»  at  Seneca  Falls,  at  Palmyra,  at  Riclimond, 
and  at  Fort  Sranwix,  Some  rude  salt  works  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  short*  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  a  few  bushels  were  made 
each  day  in  a  log  hut  in  the  towTsship  of  Bmtus.t  But  a 
traveller  who  went  through  the  lake  region  in  1792  declared 
that  from  Onoudaga  Hollow  to  Cayuga  Lake  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  forest,  and  that,  in  wliat  is  now  the  townahip  of 
MarceUne,  he  saw  but  one  house  aud  two  newly  put  up  hutj.  J 
Bears  were  plentiful  in  the  woods.  The  etnnuns  and  lakes 
abounded  with  salmon.*  Five  years  later  the  road  from  Utica 
to  the  Genesee  river  was  h'ttle  better  than  an  Indian  trail.  | 
It  was  by  blazed  trails  that  im migrants  long  continued  to 
find  their  way  from  placse  to  place.  They  travelled  nsnally  in 
bands,  for  the  steepneee  of  the  hills  and  the  dangers  of  the 
ewaraps  and  rivers  were  far  too  formidable  to  be  encoiratered 
alone^^    To  the  west  of  Seneca  Lake  lay  the  millions  of  acres 


•  ••  GpiieTn  Li  a  small,  nnlieoHhy  viUnf^  eoDtnlnlng  about  fifteen  hoiisoR,  all  log 
cuept  three,  and  aboot  iwontjr  families."  Journal  of  TruTclfl.  prfiiolpally  b^  Water. 
from  Albany  to  the  Seneca  Lake  in  1791.  Ellcanoh  AVatsoo.  Sec  bis  Distorj.  etc., 
<^  the  Western  Canala  of  Kew  Vork,  p.  SO.  The  character  of  Oi:nevA  accraa  to  have 
Wilod.  Wataoaoomi)laiii5|l7itl)of  being  ''troubled  most  of  the  night  bjgam- 
hlm  md  QfiU— two  cunca  of  sodety."  Ibid.,  p.  liO.  Another  trnvelWr  who  Baw 
*fcBpliee!n  IVOl  nnyn:  "From  llionce  wo  continued  onr  journey  to  O'Jueva,  whero 
iSewi  ma  %  Jog  larern  kept  by  a  man  named  Jouuing*,  and  where  also  rwidcd  in 
W  hoawi  one  or  two  Indian  traileri  and  a  few  drunken  white  loafera."  U'Keilly's 
HvKBioi  of  Western  Settlement.  See  Iho  corniouoicaition,  Thomas  Morris,  UU- 
^°^  3!aijn«ino.  Jane^  !86fl,  p.  876. 

4  Jounial  of  TravoU,  prindpaHy  by  Water,  from  Albnay  to  the  Seneca  Lake  fn 
^T^l  Elkanmli  Watson.  Sco  History,  etc:,  of  the  Wortcm  Canala  of  Xcw  York, 
W^*2ftnfH7. 

t  A  niitary  of  tbc  PtnchiM  atkd  Settlement  of  Western  Now  Tork,  etc.  J. 
"•HotAkin.  p.  \'J. 

*  Waliinn'a  Journal  of  Travels,  etc..  pp.  S4,  88,  44,  BB. 
|ft^'1.,p.  Ifl.  "Ther»w.iB  at  that  time  (1791).  and  for  wvcral  years  thereafter, 

f^f»  Indian  path  leading  to  Nia^^nra  (from  Cunandni^a),  and  not  a  bnbitntion 
'">.»  Hod  from  the  Gcncftcc  ilver  to  the  fort  at  that  place,"  Narrative  of  Evcnta 
* '"«  Hwlnry  an*!  Setilunient  of  Western  New  York,  !n  the  Personal  Recollections 
•'Tlnnin,  MorriA.     HUtorieal  Magauno,  June,  18B9,  p.  S7S. 

Qui  tliere  were  other  olMtaclefl  far  more  disheftrtonfng  to  the  emigrant. 
"'JOT  Farmau,  who  went  out  in  17Bt  to  keep  tlio  store  for  the  Ilollaorl  Land 
^*"l»Miy,  weiu  up  the  Mohawk  from  Schoneetady  to  TJticn  in  "  Imtoaui."  "  I  eent 
*i  ^flard  of  one  boat  a  keg  of  0vo  gallons  of  Spirits,  &  told  the  captains  H  wag 
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Robert  Morris  had  sold  to  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
the  eafit  of  the  lake  was  the  "  Military  Tract."  There  ee^ 
teen  hundred  thousand  acres  had  been  set  apart  by  New  York^ 
to  pay  the  boundce  dnc  tlie  men  who  in  her  uaine  bore  arnifi 
Id  the  lute  war.  The  tract  was  long  since  cut  up  into  countiee, 
but  its  limits  way  still  be  easily  dificovered. 

The  mofit  careless  observer  cannot  take  down  the  map  of 
the  great  State,  and  turn  to  the  stretch  of  country  bet^'cen  the 
Cbeoango,  the  Tioga,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Genesee,  without 
beang  gtrack  by  the  sin^rular  names  of  the  towns.     A  few  have 
been  called  after  their  fonnders.     Some  have  received  appeUa>  ^ 
tions  which  are  but  slight  corruptions  of  melodious  Indian  ^ 
terms.    But  the  majority  have  been  called  after  men  and  eitied 
once  famous  iu  Greece  and  Rome.     Cicero  and  Tally,  Scipio 
and  Solon,  Homer^  Virgil,  Cato  and  Pompey,  Romulus  and 
Manliua,  Syracuse  and  Sparta,  Rome,  Utica,  Ithaca,  Attica,      , 
and  Marathon.     Such  are  a  few  of  the  towns  which,  withH 
scarce  an  exception,  he  within  the  limits  of  the  military  tract. 

To  infer  from  this  that  the  dead  languages  were  more  gen- 
erally understood,  or  the  literature  of  them  more  justly  appre- 
ciated, than  at  present,  would  be  idle,  yet  it  should  seem  that 
many  uses  were  made  of  them  which  a  wiser  generation  has 
seen  fit  to  put  away.  If  a  writer  had  any  tiling  to  say  on  poli- 
ties or  medicine,  jjhysics  or  morals,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
ransack  tlie  writJnt^s  of  a  dozen  classic  authors  for  quotations 
for  his  essay.  It  is  almost  impossible,  tlierefore,  to  turn  over 
the  yellow  pagoe  of  a  pamphlet  or  glance  down  the  linos  of 
a  newBpai>er  essay  on  the  most  trivial  of  subjecta  without 
meeting  a  great  display  of  ancient  lore.  Even  in  the  popular 
speech  tlicro  still  lingered  many  short  Latin  phrases  whiobH 
have  since  given  way  to  better  English  ones.    At  the  samv^ 

lor  tbdr  uw,  provided  thcj  did  not  pilfer  my  liquors  &  takt  good  care  of  fcU  Uie 
goods,  ft  Mpedally  that  they  would  let  iiie  knovr  how  they  tapped  liquora  & 
leave  no  inarka.  .  .  .  Well,  tlicn,  Bo»i),  wc  irill  tell  you — we  knock  a  hoop  one 
tidu,  hammer  a  coso-koiro  bctvrcea  two  staves  k  dnw  vhnt  ve  vnui.  k  then 
drive  the  hoop  back— aonwdmea  we  knock  the  bung  out  A  then  pot  Huid  in  the 
Hothead  to  Gil  it  up  after  we  take  <rhat  will  do,  &  pat  the  tin  over  the  bung 
&{;ain.**  *'Tbo  first  (Thd.  of  Spirits  ever  brought  on  that  aettleoienc  was  re- 
tailed tiiTii'  a  goo»e-qutlL'*  Autobiography  of  Major  Samuel  S.  Fonoaa.  fik- 
lorioal  Magazine,  Deoctnbor,  16d9,  pp.  S8&,  SSe. 


time  new  forms  of  expression,  now  to  Ixj  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  moat  fastidious,  were  just  coming  in.     Like  every  other 
new  thing  the  world  has  yet  seen,  they  wore  bitterly  assailed 
I  with  ecofls  and  jeers.     You  could  not,  one  grumbler  com- 
I  plained,  go  into  the  coffee-house  of  an  evening  without  hearing 
some  person  of  fashion  declare  that  he  had  been  very  much 
"  bored  "  of  late,  or  that  the  weather  was  "  infinitely  "  hotter 
than  last  week.     Tradesmen  now  advertised  to  furniHli  you  with 
hose,  gartorings,  "and  eveiythiug  in  that  line."     Gentlemen 
might  liny  day  be  heard  using  such  language  as  "  made  up  my 
mind,"  or  "  hurt  my  feelings,"  or  ajjserting  that  eomebody  "  has 
conmiitted  liimself,"'  and  cannot  go  back.     What  Imd  once 
^becn  a  "  pleasure  "  had  now  become  an  "  honor."    Events  once 
thought  disastrous  were  now  said  to  be  "  unpleasant."  *    Where 
did  such  phrases  come  from?     What  writer  of  repute  had 
sanctioned  them  3    If  you  were  to  take  your  seat  near  one  of 
the  spruce  young  fellows  with  mlk  waistcoats  and  bamboo 
'     canes  your  ears  were  sure  to  be  shocked  by  such  pronuncia- 
Btiona  as  "virchue,"  "natchure,"  "  fortehune,"  "  quietchude," 
'      "  dislchurlKHi-"  t    In  truth,  of  the  hoet  of  forgotten  plays  and 
novels,  written  by  Americans  toward  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  easy  to  name  many  in  which,  with  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Frenchman,  there  figures  a  prig  Avilh  a  silly  and 
^  affected  manner  of  speech.  *y 

H  While  one  part  of  the  community  was  expending  its  ingenu- 
ity in  adding  new  words  and  phrases  to  our  tongue,  the  ingenu- 
ity of  another  part  was  rapidly  adding  to  that  splendid  series 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  which  no  American  should  con- 
template without  feelings  of  peculiar  pride.  The  United  States 
t patent  system  had  begim.  The  glory  of  it  belongs  to  Jefferson. 
He  inspired  it,  and  long  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  workings 
that  he  may  well  be  called  the  founder  of  the  American  Patent- 
Office.  The  growth  of  it  is  man'elloufl.  To  one  who  wanders 
through  tlio  corridors  of  that  magulficent  building  and  beholds 
the  army  of  clerks  and  dranghtemen,  and  the  hundreds  of 


'  FtiJtfral  Gaxcttc.     Xrw  York  rnoket,  August  IB,  1780. 
f  Sm  To  the  Rigbl  Honorftble  Company  of  Criiico,  PclatiU,  and  Cuxcomba.  Tha 
PeUtion  of  much  mortified  and  rer/  dbcooaotato  PronuQciaUoa.    Columbian  Uaga- 
,  June,  nS8. 
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tttovttondfl  of  models  there  displaj'ed,  it  eeems  Bcarcelv  to 
believed  that  ^hen  ISOO  came,  one  man  did  all  the  clerical 
labor,  and  a  dozen  pigeon-holes  held  all  the  records  of 
office.     For  each  of  the  patents  which  then  existed  a  tho 
have  fiince  been  issaed ;  *  nor  doea  it  seem  too  mnch  to 
tJmt  liefore  lOOO  shall  have  l>eoa  readied  this  ratio  '\rill  ha 
been  increafied  twofold.      The  law  of  April  tenth,  1790,  eet; 
liehed  the  office,  made  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretarp- 
of  War,  and  the  Attorney-General  a  Iward  of  conimissioDers, 
and  bade  them  examine  the  clauns  of  inventors  and  grant 
patents  to  the  deserving.     80  rigoronaly  did  the  hoard  con- 
strue tlie  law  lliat,  in  179".  hnt  three  were  iesned.    In  17' 
the  number  rose  to  thirty-three.     The  nest  year  it  fell 
eloTon.    In  1798,  when  Jefferson  went  out  of  office, 
were  sealed.      The  moment  a  claim  came  into  the  De 
ment  of  State,  Jefferson  would  summon  Knox  and  Eandolptf 
The  three  would  meet,  go  over  the  application  most  critically, 
and  sonitinize  each  point  of  the  sj>ecitication  with  the  utmost 
care.     If  tbey  threw  out  tlie  claim,  tlie  decision  was  final 
The  inventor  had  no  appeal.     If  tliey  detennined  that  a  pit- 
ent  should  issue,  the  paper  was  signed  by  the  President  and 
Attorney-General,  and  the  inventor  paid  down  a  email  fee. 
For  receiving  and  filing  the  petition,  fifty  centa;   for  fill 
specifications,  ten  cents  the  hundred  words;  for  making 
the  patent,  two  dollars ;  for  affixing  the  great  seal,  one  doll 
for  indorsing  tho  day  of  delivery,  twenty  cents.    It  waa  a  long 
document  for  which  the  patentee  was  charged  four  dollars  and 
a  half.     But  the  men  whose  clumsy  machiues  and  crude  de- 
vicea  had  been  thrown  out  raised  a  great  clamor.     The  power 
of  the  l>oard  ^vas  too  great.     It  waa  outrageous  that  their  de- 
cision should  be  final.    There  ought  to  be  an  appeal.    Jeffi 
son  combated  this,  but  tlie  cry  was  lienrd.    The  law  of  171 
■was  revised  in  1793,  and  revised  for  the  worse,    Tho  duty 
granting  patentJi  was  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  aloi 
He  was  forbidden  to  reject  any  application  not  likely  to 
biirtfal  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  cost  of  patonl 
was  greatly  increased.   For  forty-three  yeara  this  law  contin 

*In  \SOCi  the  wbole  namber  of  pateate  Issued  wu  26ft.    Oa  November  2j^ 
_1684, 308,389.  ^ 
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force.     Then  the  evils  whicli  grew  up  under  it  became  so 
rank  tliat  Congress  was  aguin  forced  to  interfere.     Five  months 
later,  December  fifteenth,  1830,  the  Post-Office  buildiDg  was 
burned  to  the   ground.     With  it  went  the  seven   thousand 
modeJfl  of  the  Patent-Office,  bj  far  the  noblest  collection  the 
world  could  then  show.     Wheu  the  next  fire  occurred,  forty- 
one  years  after,  the  Patent-Otfice  had  obtained  a  building  of 
itaown,  and  the  seven  thousand  models  of  1836  had  become 
two  hundred  thousand  in  1877.     It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that,  of  tiie  many  thousands  destroyed  in  1830,  bo  few  have 
\  evar  been  replaced.    Xot  even  a  complete  list  of  tliem  can 
I  now  be  had.     Yet,  most  happily,  it  is  not  impossible  to  fonn, 
from  the  fragments  of  information  gathered  elsewliei'e,  some 
conception  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.     One  had 
invented  a  grain-cutter,  a  dock-cleaner,  and  a  thrcsliing-uia- 
chine,*    No  precise  account  of  his  work  has  come  down  to 
«a.  But  we  are  told  that  with  his  reaper  one  man  could  cut  five 
acres  of  wheat  a  day,  and  that  his  thresher  could  easily  beat 
out  u  much  grain  in  twelve  hours  as  forty  men.     Another  had 
^ierised  and  put  up  a  water-mill  for  roping  and  spinning 
combed  wool  and  flax.f    A  tliird  had  invented  a  eandle-ma- 
clune,  had  made  caudles  from  the  lees  of  the  right  whale, 
^  bad  seen  his  work  displayed,  and  warmly  praised  in  a  long 
niemoir  by  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
I  orL  J    A  fourth  had  discovered  a  way  of  turning  iron  into 
•wL**    A  fifth  had  encased  himself  in  a  strange  apparatus, 
bid  gnqjrised  the  iiehenueu  of  New  London  by  going  down  in 
lour  fathoms  of  water,  hwl  walked  upon  the  bottom,  and  had 
■ume  up  after  being  three  minutes  in  the  sea.  |     A  si.xth  took 
^i  t  patent  for  a  machine  which  has  made  liis  name  famous 
^KT  Mnce,     The  inventor  was  "WTiitney,  and  the  niaclilne  be 
^ed  a  cotton-gin.     The  word  is  a  contraction  of  engine,  and 

Tbe  tnTenlor  ma  LeoB&rd  Hvbah,  a  BalUmorc  mccUuiia   Hu  throe  iDodeU 
*"•  •iKiwn  Congress  in  1 780.     FTeetnan's  Journal,  Jnly  22, 1 789. 
t  Mcrnl  Gaietie,  M»y  11,  mO. 

t  Tbe  pfttCDtee  wu  Bvnjamin  Folger,  of  HiidBon,  N.  T.    Soe  Independent  Or* 
****•".  DecembtT  15,  1792;  also  August  20,  1791. 

'Atoerian  Dwly  AdTcrliscr,  May  25,  17»a.     Henry  Voight  U  rcfcrrtd  to. 
Utterican  Daily  Adrertiaer,  December  10,  1703.    Tbe  bvonlor  was  *'llr 
'"•*^i«I  Lebanon." 
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was  at  that  time  given  to  any  piece  of  handy  mechanism.  He 
•was  himself  the  son  of  a  thrifty  Ifassachusetts  farmer,  and  was 
horn,  on  a  bleak  December  morning  in  1 765,  at  Westborough, 
"Worcester  County,  His  parents  gave  him  the  name  of  lili. 
Bat  nature  bestowed  upon  hiiu  tlio  ability  to  handle  tools,  and 
that  strange  power  of  mind  which  has  well  been  called  in- 
ventive genitXB.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  both  these  gifts  be- 
gan to  display  themselves.  Before  he  was  ten  he  could  use 
every  tool  in  the  fai-m  workshop  with  a  dexterity  that  would 
have  delighted  an  old  niecbauic  Before  he  was  twelve  he 
made  a  violin,  and  acquired  fame  as  a  mender  of  fiddles  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  neighborhood.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  nail- 
maker,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  best  in  Worcester  County. 
When  this  bnsiness  failed  him  he  be^;an  to  make  long  pins  for 
women's  bonnets,  and  walking^ticks  for  the  men.  At  twenty- 
fom*  he  entered  Yale  College,  was  graduated  three  years  later, 
became  a  teacher,  and  soon  found  himfieLf  in  the  family  of  Gen- 
eral Nathanael  Greene,  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah.  It 
was  there  that  the  idea  of  a  gin  was  ^t  suggested  to  him. 
The  story  has  been  often  told.  How  he  chanced  one  day  to 
hear  Mrs.  Greene  complaining  of  the  clamsiness  of  her  tam- 
bour, how  he  quickly  made  her  a  better,  how  she  remembered 
his  ingenuity,  and  how,  when  some  planters  in  turn  complained 
to  her  of  tlie  difficulty  of  separating  cotton  from  its  seed,  she 
urged  them  to  take  their  troubles  to  her  friend.  At  that  time 
Whitney  had  never  beheld  the  growing  plant,  and  had  no  con- 
ception whut  its  seed  was  like.  But  he  was  soon  at  work  upon 
his  task,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  two  troublesome  obsta- 
cles :  he  had  neither  money  nor  tools.  An  old  college  friend 
supplied  the  mouey.  The  tools  Whitney  made.  As  his  crude 
ideas  began  to  assume  sliape,  news  of  what  he  was  doing  got 
abroad.  In  a  moment  every  planter  who  owned  an  acre  of 
cotton-plants,  or  whose  plautatiou  was  ill  fitted  to  raising  indi- 
go and  rice,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  oil  to  see  the  machine. 
The  account  these  men  gave  of  tlie  stmnge  jumble  of  wheels 
and  wires,  and  the  wonderful  things  it  would  surely  do,  made  all 
classes  eager  to  behold  it  Some  who  saw  it  longed  to  have  it, 
and  one  dark  night  a  band  of  wretches  broke  open  a  building 
and  carried  off  the  half-comj^loted  gin.  Thenceforth  the  stoiy  of 
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Lie  life  of  Wlutney  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  every  great  inventor 
itol(L     Half  mad  with  rage  and  despair,  he  fled  from  the  State 
for  whose  pro6i>critj  he  was  to  do  so  much,  went  back  to  Con- 
necticut, and  there  completed  hia  work.     But  he  had  not  been 
:irce  days  out  of  sight  of  the  houses  of  Savannah  when  a  let- 
er  witfl  pwting  after  him  with  woi*d  that  two  otiier  claimants 
E>f  the  invention  had  appeared.     A  few  weeks  later  a  gin 
which  bore  a  close  likcncae  to  that  of  Whitney  came  out     On 
tlie  fourteenth  of  March,  1 794,  he  received  his  patent.    In  1 801 
South  Ciunjlina  bought  it.     In  1802  North  Carolina,  and  soon 
I  after  Tonnceeeo  did  the  same.    But,  long  before  the  purchase- 
money  had  all  been  paid,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  basely 
repndiated  the  act.    Georgia  gave  him  cndleea  gaits. 

To  choose  a  date  which  may,  with  justice,  be  regarded  as 
tbit  of  the  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  of  our  country  lb  indeed 
iaipottible.  Yet  it  is  not  too  mach  to  assert  that  from  the 
day  when  the  gin  of  WTiitney  appeared  the  prosperity  of  that 
great  branch  of  labor  was  assui-ed.  From  such  imperfect  in- 
ionnaiion  as  can  now  be  had,  it  seems  that,  wliilo  the  coun- 
tiT  was  still  under  British  rule,  sacks  and  barrels  of  cotton 
M  been  sent  over  the  sea.  But  of  all  this  not  one  ponnd 
pw  upon  our  soil.  Every  fibre  of  it  came  from  the  Span- 
i^  Main.  The  earliest  plantation  of  sea-cotton  and  upUnd- 
Ootton  for  exportation  was,  it  is  quite  likely,  in  1789.  The 
next  year  some  bundles,  then  known  as  jiackets,  went  over 
to  England  and  sold  for  twenty-two  pence  the  pound.  In 
*l*o  Dnited  States  the  price  wa«  fourteen  and  a  half  cents 
I  ^  pound  in  1790.  But  it  rose  steadily  year  by  year,  till, 
f  »hea  the  century  cloaed,  a  pound  brought  fortj'-four  centa,* 
Meanwhile  the  spinnere  had  not  been  idle.  After  bearing 
■^P  for  three  years  against  such  failure  as  wonld  have  dis- 
l»''Wtened  most  men,  the  Beverly  Company  cried  out  to  Mas- 
"^hnaette  for  help.  They  had,  the  owners  declared,  spent 
^  tliousand  pounds.  Yet  their  machinerj'  was  not  worth 
^  thousand.  Thej  could  stand  the  drain  no  longer.  Unless 
***«?  had  help,  and  tiiat  Bpeedily,  they  were  mined  men.    The 

•The  price  of  cotton  In  the  Dnited  States  in  17flO  wm  HJ^  cents;  1791,  26 
■oil;  1792,  21>oea1*;  17»3,  58  ccnta;  HVI,  33  conW;  1 7»B,  86 J^  cents ;  171)9, 
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General  Court  heard  their  prayer  and  gave  them  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.    In  Rhode  Island,  as  early  as  1788,  a  mill 
had  been  put  up  at  Providence  for  the  maunfacture  of  '*  Home- 
Bpun  Cloth."     The  purpose  of  the  owner  was  to  make  jeana 
of  Unen  warp  spun  by  hand.     But,  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
machine  of  Hugh  Orr,  they  sent  to  Bridgewater,  procured 
drawings  of  the  State's  model,  and  soon  made  a  set  of  their     i 
own.     The  iirst  built  was  a  carder.     Then  came  a  spinmn|^| 
frame  with  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each,  operated  by^fl 
haud-tumed  crank.    But  to  turn  the  crank  was  a  labor  wliich 
no  man  would  willingly  perform.     It  was  worso  than  the 
tread-milL 

The  jenny,  therefore,  was  soon  carried  to  Pawtucket, 
up  in  an  old  uiiU,  and  the  crank  made  fast  to  the  shaft  of 
rude  water-whceL     But  tlie  machine  that  was  too  laborious 
work  by  hand  was  too  imperfect  to  be  worked  by  water,  and 
was,  after  a  few  trials,  sold  to  Moses  Brown. 

The  mention  of  that  name  chills  up  tho  recollection  of  an- 
other who  is  justly  honored  &a  the  founder  of  the  firet  cotton  fac- 
tory in  America.  Samuel  Slater  was  an  Englishman,  a  native 
of  Derl)yshire,  and  while  yet  a  lad  was  boimd  apprentice  to 
Jodediah  Strutt,  still  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Derby 
ribbed  stocking-frame.  In  the  factories  of  6trutt  young  Sla- 
ter grew  up,  leanicd  to  weave  and  spin,  and  before  ho  was 
twenty  could  make  with  his  own  hands  every  part  of  an  Ark- 
wright  machine.  "Wlien  bo  was  twenty-one  he  saw  in  a  news- 
paper that  in  America  one  State  had  given  a  hundred  pounds 
for  a  clumsy  cai-diug-machine.  In  another  a  great  prcmimn 
was  offered  to  the  man  lucky  enough  to  devise  a  machine  for 
spinning  cotton  thread.  The  prize  was  a  tempting  one.  He 
determined  to  have  it,  and,  on  the  tliirteenth  of  September, 
1789,  sailed  down  the  Thames  for  America.  Sixty-six  davs 
later  he  landed  at  New  York,  went  at  once  to  the  factory  of 
the  manufacturing  company,  and  came  away  in  disgust.  In- 
deed, he  was  about  to  leave  the  city  for  Philadelphia  when  he 
heard  that  Almy  and  Brown,  of  Pavrtueket,  had  begun  tlie 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  To  Pawtucket,  therefore,  he 
wont,  and,  in  January,  1700,  rode  out  with  Brown  to  view 
tho  milL    No  sooner  did  he  behold  the  strange  collection  of 
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,  billies  and  jeimies  that  littered  the  room  than  he  pronoimced 
tthem  worthlesg,  and  urged  Brown  to  throw  them  aside.     His 
advice  was  taken,  and  for  cJeven  months  Slater  worked  unceas- 
ingly in  making  new.     Difficulties  met  him  at  every  turn. 
Median ics  were  scarce.     Their  skill  was  of  a  low  order.     He 
was  forced  to  mark  out  the  pattern  of  every  piece  of  the  ma- 
chines himself.     In  December  his  work  was  over,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month  three  carders  and  eeventy-two  Hpindlos 
of  the  Arkwright  pattern  were  set  in  motion  by  tlie  water- 
wheel  of  an  old  fuller's  mill  at  Pawtiicket.    There  were,  in 
1790,  many  places  in  the  country  where  mixed  goods  of  linen 
ftnd  cotton  were  made.     In  New  England,  in  New  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  cotton  weft  was  woven  into  velvets  and  fostians 
and  jeana  with  linen  warp,     lint  not  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth 
bad  yet  been  made.    Ninety  years  later,  when  the  tenth  cen- 
sus was  taken,  there  were  in  our  country  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  cotton  looms, 
giving  employment  to  almost  as  many  htmmn  beings  as,  when 
^e  first  census  was  taken,  made  up  the  population  of  New 
Jersey.*    In  1793  the  cotton  yield  wns  five  millions  of  ponnda. 
^  this,  one  tenth  went  abroad-f 

Tliat  so  little  was  exported  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 

^bor  of  cleaning  it,  to  the  lack  of  a  treaty  with  England,  and 

^  the  brisk  trade  which  every  merchant  then  carried  on  with 

^G  islands  and  ports  of  France.     A  decree  had  gone  out  from 

*ii<i  National  Convention  giving  to  neutral  vessels  the  rights 

[**^  French  ships.    The  news  was  received  with  joy.     The  next 

*<^ntl3  hundreds  of  vet^eels  ecarce  fit  to  go  out  of  sight  of  land 

r^^re  heavy  with  produce,  and  on  their  way  to  the  Windward 

1^1*8.    The  ])lantor8  of  St.  Lucie,  of  Martinique,  of  Guade- 

[  ^^^pi',  of  Atontserrat,  of  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts,  were  amazed 

'  ^^  the  numbers  of  ships  that  came  to  them  from  porta  on  the 

American  const.     Traders  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  vied 

^th  each  other  in  their  eagemesa  to  exchange  quintals  of  fish 


*U  I7W  ihc  po[ralatlon  of  New  Jeney  was  184, ISO.  In  1880  the  miinbcr  of 
^r>«u  oopLojed  in  the  man  ii  fact  are  n!  cotton  cIoLh,  agCDta,  clerks,  meohonica, 
*"*«  UMl  oTwnitlTes  Included,  was  181.638. 

t  i  Dumber  of  ba|*s  of  cotton  were  offered  for  salp  at  Phlladelpbla  in  1791. 
fce  American  Dally  Advertiser.  July  3,  1794,  and  October  11, 1784. 
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and barrelfl  of  flour  for  Backs  of  coffee  and  bundles  of  hide 
Some  went  homo  laden  with  runx     Some  had  their  hoi 
packed  full  with  sugar,  while  numbers  brought  back  to  PI 
delphia  or  New  York  families   of   uuhappy  refugees  fr 
Cape  FpanpoiB. 

Of  thifi  gallant  nary  of  merchantmen,  however,  many  fin? 
schooners  and  brigs,  before  the  antumn  weut  out,  rude  at 
anchor  in  the  harbore,  or  beat  themseivea  to  pieces  at  the 
wharves  of  the  British  "West  Indian  ports.  England  haAl 
refused  to  look  upon  the  trade  as  neutral.  Xothing,  she  dlV^ 
clared,  but  hmtger  and  the  miaeriee  of  war  had  opened  the 
ports  of  France  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States,  It 
was  clearly  a  war  measure,  and  every  neutral  who  set  out 
the  harbor  of  a  French  towu  with  a  cargo  of  brcadstufis  or 
shipload  of  ilsh  did  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  Ilcr  cmis 
were  bidden  to  seize  French  property  found  upon  the  decks  ^ 
neutral  ships,  to  bring  into  English  havens  all  vessels  lade 
with  food,  and  to  board  and  search  all  American  merchimtmc 
for  sailors  Engliah-bom.  So  strictly  were  these  command 
obeyed  that,  when  the  year  1794  opened,  hundreds  of  Amez 
can  vessels,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Amcric 
goods,  were  in  English  hands.*  Tlie  Consul  at  St.  Eus 
sent  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  condemned  by  Britil 
courts.f  From  Bermuda  came  the  names  of  eleven  more.1 
The  governor  of  every  petty  island  which  England  then  owni 
in  the  West  Indian  Sea  was  by  law  an  admiralty  judge.  Soc 
were  grossly  ignorant  of  their  duty.  Some  to  ignor 
united  dishonesty  and  an  itching  palm.  But  of  them  all  thi 
most  shameless  and  infamous  sat  at  Bermuda.  It  was  a  dark 
day  for  any  captain  who,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  lacik  i 
water,  entered  the  harbor  of  St  George.  Scarcely  would 
anchor  touch  the  bottom  when  a  crew  would  put  off  fro| 
shore,  clamber  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  begin  their  mi 
moufl  work.  The  baggage  would  be  carried  on  deck, 
and  cases  broken  open,  beds  cut  up,  huudlos  torn  apart,  and 
general  search  made  for  money,  papers,  trinkets,  and  gems. 

*  See  Kew  York  Journal.  Haivh  15,  HM ;  lUrch  ^  !7»4. 

f  New  York  Jonraal,  Mfcfch  29,  17M. 

I  American  Doily  Ailvcrtiser,  Januor;  4,  17H. 
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The  paseongccra  woald    next    be   satumoned)    their    porsoDB 

searched  without  regard  to  eex,  and  every  ahred  of  clothing 

taken  from  them  save  the  little  they  had  upon  tlieir  backs.   In 

ft     thii  ph'ght  they  would  be  hastily  put  on  shore,  and  left  to  the 

■  mercy  of  the  commissary  of  war.    The  crew  would  then  be 

I      ahtiwid,  In-sulted,  and  proeeed  into  the  service  of  some  privateer, 

I     the  ship  hauled  to  tlie  wliarf,  her  sails  unbent,  and  her  cargo  run 

B  out*    To  6cek  help  of  the  judge  was  a  waste  of  time.  He  con- 

"  demned  every  vessel  brought  into  court,  and,  when  condemned, 

L  put  OS  many  obstacles  as  he  could  in  the  way  of  an  appcal.f 

B       At  Martinique  the  treatment  of  American  seamen  was 

"  horrible.     In  February  a  fleet  and  an  army  suddenly  appeared 

otf  the  hai'bor  of  St.  Pierre.     The  fleet  bombarded  the  town. 

The  troops  landed  and  took  it.     The  marines  then  boarded 

every  American  sliip  at  the  port.     Their  sails  were  unbent* 

I  Their  colors  were  torn  down.  The  seamen  were  dragged, 
without  so  ranch  as  a  change  of  clothes,  to  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war,  hastily  examined,  and  sent  to  the  ding)'  hold  of  a  prison- 
ithip  near  by.  There  two  hundred  and  tifty  of  tliem  were  shut 
up  for  three  days.  When  they  at  lost  came  out  tlicy  wore  a 
sight  to  behold-  Their  tongues  were  swollen  from  thirst. 
Their  bodies  wore  weak  from  hunger.  3(canwhile,  the  brigs 
Rnd  schooners  they  ha*l  once  manned  hod  Ixjcome  worthless 
wrecks.  iSome  had  beeu  moored  so  dose  tliat  they  had  chafed 
through  and  sunk.     Some  had  broken  from  their  mooring  and 

tgone  out  to  sea.  Others  had  stranded  on  the  shore  and  bilged.  X 
At  St  ICittfi  matters  were  qnite  as  bad-  At  one  time  as 
many  as  thirty-five  sail  were  libelled  at  Baneeterre.  If  the  cap- 
lains  applied  to  the  judge  to  know  for  what  reason  they  were 
detained,  he  put  them  off  with  a  surly  answer,  or  bade  them 
t£k  the  owners  of  the  privateer  that  took  them.  If  tlu*y 
went  to  t!ie  owners,  they  were  sent  back  to  the  judge,  if, 
weary  of  such  treatment,  they  hinted  that  a  bitter  reckoning 
-would  he  demanded  by  the  United  States,  their  hearers  laughed 
in  their  faces.     ""Wliat,"  said  the  Englishmen,  "what  can 

^_      *  Amerlcnn  Dad;  Advertiser,  Jtinnatyi,  ]!r94. 
^B     f  9**  tbe  cftso  of  the  ehip  Two  Friends. 

^^     }  See  K  iUtemeut  dgned  by  forty  caplaini  1q  General  Adrertiscr,  Utj  SS^ 
ITM. 
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America  do  with  Great  Britain,  who  is  determiaed  to  have  04^^ 
ncntralii  in  this  contest  f  Six  or  seven  frigates  can  block  your 
whole  coast."  *  Indeed,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  take  up 
tlie  morning  newspaper  without  finding  at  least  a  column  of 
letters  from  captains  whose  ships  were  detained  by  the  British 
at  ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
said  no  more  tlian  the  simple  truth  when  they  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  it  had  become  the  practice  of  English  priva- 
teers to  send  into  the  nearest  haven  every  American  ship  they 
met  with  bound  from  a  French  "West  Indian  port.  Proofs  of 
Budx  depredations  had  long  been  collecting  in  the  Secretary's 
office.  Jcfftireon  had  begun  to  gather  them  early  in  1793 
"When  Randolph  euceeeded  him,  they  made  a  huge  vok 
and  were  by  him  reduced  to  order.  It  was  then  found 
they  containe<l  charges  against  the  English,  the  French,  th^T 
Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch. 

British  privateers  had  plimdcred  American   shipe,   had 
driven  them  fmm  their  course,  had  forced  them,  on  groundless 
suspicion,  into  foreign  porta.     Thcro  they  had  been  kept  for 
months  on  frivolous  pretexts  which  nothing  but  the  ingenuity 
of  a  lawyer  could  concoct.     The  cat^oes  had  been  suilercd  to 
mould  and  rot.     The  ships  bad  beaten  themselves  to  pieces  oi^^ 
the  docks.     The  crews  had  been  shamefully  maltreated.     Bril^| 
ish  war-ships  had  liailed  American  merchantmen  on  the  high 
seas,  British  marines  Irnd  dnigged  American  citizens  from  th^^ 
decks  of  their  own  brigs,  and  had  loft  the  captains  to  find  th^i^J 
ways  to  port  as  beet  they  could,  with  a  damaged  cargo  and  a 
crippled  crew.    British  regulations  had  driven  American  com 
and  provisions  from  the  ports  of  France,  and  sent  thesn  to  the 
ports  of  England.     British  admiralty  judges  in  the  West  In- 
dies had  become  notorious  for  the  rigor  of  their  fihamcful 
deeds. 

The  French  were  equally  culpable.     Their  privateers  har- 
assed American  traders  no  less  than  the  British.    Two  French 


*  Letter  from  an  American  captAia  at  B&ssoterre  to  his  friend  at  Baltimore. 
American  Dail;  Adrertiiwr,  March  20,  1704.  Fco,  alio,  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
at  St.  Kttts,  etc.,  and  a  letter  from  a  captain  mrried  into  Montsemt  by  the  Brit- 
iih  to  his  ofTDcr  in  Connecdcut.  Americna  Daily  Adrertiser,  Uaruh  15,  179 
Bee,  alio,  the  account  oi  the  ship  Fair  Lady. 
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war  Bhipfl  had,  in  the  light  of  daj,  committed  ononuities  on 
American  vessels.  Their  acts  of  admiralty  were  as  oppressive 
as  any  doue  at  Bermuda  or  St.  Eitts.  Thoy  had  Inid  an  em- 
bargo on  American  veaaels  in  French  porta.  Debts  they  had 
Bolenmly  bound  themselves  to  pay  in  coin  had  been  basely  paid 
in  asaignaU. 

All  these  facts  had  been  communicated  by  Randolph  to 
Waahington,  and  had  by  Washington  been  laid  before  Con- 
gresa.     But  tliey  were  a]rea<^!y  -well  knoAm  to  both  Ilonaes. 
Kol  a  member  from  the  shore  towns  but  could  call  over  a 
lift  of  names  of  Epccolators  whoee  ahips  had  gone  out  heavy 
with  produce,  and  had  not  yet  come  back,  and  who,  ruined  smd 
broken  men,  speat  half  their  time  at  the  inns,  questioning  trav- 
ellota  and  waiting  for  letters,  and  half  on  the  docks  and  the 
rfiore,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  return- 
ing vessola.     Others  had  read  in  tlie  A<lverti8er  and  the  Gazet- 
teer the  long  colomns  of  lettere  from  Antigua,  from  Bermuda, 
from  St.  Cliristopher,  from  Basseterre,  and  Uie  stirring  language 
m  which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  had  been  drinmnccd  in 
e?erY  sea  town  in  the  land.    The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
Lad  drawn  up  a  vigorous  comphuiit.*    The  Democratic  So- 
ciety bad  cried  out  for  war.     The  traders  of  Charleston  had, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Exchange,  passed  strong  rcsijlutions, 
and  sent  a  c^)mmittee  through  the  town  to  gather  Rignatnre8.t 
From  Boston,  from  Portsmouth,  from  2\ew  York,  J  came 
papers  of  a  like  kind. 
H        Bat  the  men  who  protested  least  and  suffered  most  were 
H^n  seamen  and  those  who,  in  the  ports  of  New  Kngland^ 
^^^Pe  their  living  from  the  sea.     Tlieir  lot  was  indeed  a  hard 
ooe.     Aiarmod   by  t!ic  letters  which  came  in  every  packet 
H  from  L'Orieut  and  Sl  Kitts,  owners  no  longer  sent  out  their 
■  brigs  and  snows  loaded  with  flour  and  quintals  of  lislu     The 
Beaptains  moped  in  their  cabins.     The  crews  spent  their  time 
^pn  idleiK-ss  on  shore.     Cod  and  herring  were  no  longer  taken 
Won.  the  Grand  Banks.    The  salmon  and  the  alewifc  were  un- 
molested in  the  Herrimao.    Xets  and  tishing-boats  blackened 

*  American  DaU^  Adrertiser,  Januarf  10,  1704. 

f  rbiil.,  March  21,  1794. 

)  Boston  Guettc,  March  24,  UM. 
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the  bcacb  of  that  beautiful  haven  at  whoee  entrance  Btanda  the 
reef  of  Norman's  Woe.   "Whalers  oould  not  dispose  of  their  oIL 
Farmers  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast  to  sell  their  grain, 
that  they  miglit  mend  their  b;ims  or  purchase  a  cast-iron-monld- 
board  plough,  went  back  disconsolate  to  thdr  homes.     This 
town  of  Salem  presented  a  most  doleful  sight.    Gloom,  it  was 
said,  and  anxiety,  sat  on  every  face.     The  merchants  ceased  to  j 
buy  and  selL    The  s&ilors  strolled  lazily  through  the  town^H 
The  laborers  were  starving  in  idleness.*    At  Gloucester  two^^ 
hundred  seamen,  whose  ships  lay  anchored  in  the  bay,  formed 
a  procession,  marched  through  the  streets,  went  out  to  the  old 
fort,  put  up  a  flag,  and  declared  they  would  defend  it  against 
British  insolence  to  the  la£t.t     From  Portsmouth  came  an 
assurance  to  Congress  that  the  people  of  that  town  were  ready 
for  war.  ^    At  Marblehead  three  thousand  men  had  begun 
drill 

Such  manifefitations  soon  produced  an  effect,  and  Con 
in  great  alarm,  began  to  put  the  comitry  in  a  state  of  defence. 
On  the  fourth  of  March  a  bill  was  rojwrtcd  and  quickly  passed 
providing  for  the  fortification  of  harboi-s.    One  week  later  the 
navy  was  bc-gun. 

The  cause  of  the  framing  of  the  navy  bill  was  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  xcbcca  and  cruis- 
ers of  Algiers.     The  time  had  never  been  when  it  was  quit 
safe  for  a  merchantman  flying  the  American  flag  to  ent 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.    The  one  nation  of  whom  the  pirat 
had  a  real  fear  was  England.     Her  flag  and  her  passes  were 
respected,  and  it  was  under  English  Mediterranean  passes, 
forged  or  purchased,  that  most  of  the  American  ships  sailed. 
The  pass  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  ormimented 
round  the  margin  with  figures  and  curves.    ICot  an  Algerine 
captain  could  read  one  word  of  English,  though  he  might,  per- 
haps, know  the  language  when  he  heard  it  spoken.     It  was  his 
custom,  therefore,  to  hoard  each  vessel,  demand  by  signs  the 
parchment,  take  from  the  folds  of  his  garment  a  curiously 
notched  stick,  and  apply  it  to  the  border  of  the  pass.     If  the 

*  Doslon  Gaz«lt«,  March  SB,  llBi. 

+  IbiJ.,  March  33,  ll9i. 

^  Americaa  Daily  Adrortiser,  Jaaaary  10,  1794. 
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notches  fitted  the  curves  of  the  border,  the  pass  was,  in  hia 
eyes,  good,  the  ship  was  declared  au  Englleh  cue,  and  suJSered 
to  sail  on  in  peace.*  Such  procticea,  however,  could  not  be 
countenanced  by  government,  and,  as  no  treaty  had  ever  been 
made  with  Algiers,  it  seemed  Ijest  to  make  the  attempt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  of  naval  fame,  was  chosen  to  be  consul,  and  bidden 
to  hasten  to  Algiers  and  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  best  terms 
be  could.    But  he  died  before  hia  mission  began. 

Barclay,  who  made  the  treaty  with  Morocco,  was  chosen 
next  But  he  too  died,  and  the  work  passed  to  David 
Humphreys,  minister  to  the  Portuguese.  For  some  time  Por- 
tugal had  been  at  war  with  the  Algerines,  had  closed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  kept  tlie  pirates  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea.  Now,  before  Humphreys  could  reach  Algiere, 
peace  was  made  through  the  ini^uence  of  Great  Bntain.  The 
Portuguese  squadron  left  the  Straits,  eight  Algerine  cruisers 
sailed  into  the  Atlantic,  and  began  to  prey  on  Ajnerican  Ehips. 

A  message  from  the  President  gave  these  facts  to  Congress, 
and  the  question  at  once  arose,  Should  a  naval  force  be  Bent 
against  tliC  pirates,  should  a  treaty  be  bought,  or  was  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  do  both  ?  Congress  voted  to  do  both, 
and  bode  a  committee  report  on  the  naval  force  needed,  and 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  its  support.  Never  before  in  the 
Mstoiy  of  Congress  had  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  been 
named. 

The  ships  were  to  be  used  against  the  Algerines,  and  the 
keels  of  three  of  them  were  actually  laid.  But  the  bill  ordered 
that,  should  peace  be  made  with  the  Dey,  the  building  should 
instantly  stop.     This,  a  few  months  later,  was  done. 

8ix  frigates,  two  hundred  cannon,  t^vo  hundred  aud  iifty 
tons  of  balls,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  nmsketi*,  small  anuR,  and  storeB,  was  thought  arma- 
nseut  enough.  Porta  and  redoubts  were  to  be  thrown  up  at 
Portland,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Gloucester,  at  Salem,  at  Boston, 
at  Newport  and  New  London,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

•  A  Short  Account  of  Alglon  .  .  .  with  a  Coociw  View  of  the  Origin  of  the 
BaptuK  twtireen  Algierfi  ami  the  Ctiitoil  8U(««.  FKil*ilelpbt&,  1704.  Uatheir 
Cutrj.      See,  also,  some  Unci  oa  the  passports  io  Humpbrey'a  "  Huppiness  of 
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at  'Wilmiugton,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fotomao  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  flats  nt  Norfolk^  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  at  Cape 
fear  rivor,  at  Georgetown,  at  Charleston,  at  St.  Maiy's,  and 
Savannah.  To  buiid  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
Band  dollars,  a  stun  not  no\r  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
Lieutenant-Gen  era!  of  the  Army  for  ten  years,  was  set  aside. 
But  it  was  plenty.  As  the  welcome  news  spread,  men  of  every 
walk  in  life  came  forward  to  labor  on  the  forts  without  pay. 
School-masters  dismifwed  their  scholars,  judges  adjourned  their 
courts,  tine  gentlemen  forgot  their  shuffleboard  and  ballet  play- 
ing, and,  seizing  a  pick  or  a  spade,  went  forth  joyfully  to  throw 
np  earthworks  about  their  towns.  At  Baltimore  the  engineer 
who  came  to  mark  out  the  fort  was  greeted  with  tremendous 
cheering.  One  bright  April  morning  the  Fell's  Point  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  himdred  strong,  marched  down  to  Whet- 
stone Point  to  break  ground.  Some  bore  sponges,  some  worms, 
some  ladles  for  scaling  the  cannon,  and  some  spades  and  picks. 
Early  the  following  morning  the  Independent  Company,  with 
a  great  crowd  of  volxmteers,  set  out  to  finish  what  the  FelFa  ^ 
Point  men  had  begun.*  ^ 

At  Xew  York  the  enthusiasm  was  greater  still.      Baron 
Steuben,  at  hia  own  cost,  had  examined  every  part  of 
splendid  harbor,  and  had  chosen  as  the  best  sites  for  worll 
the  two  commanding  hills  from  which  the  guns  of  Fort-  Rid 
mond  and  Fort  Hamilton  look  down  upon  the  ships  that  go  iiP 
and  out  by  the  Narrows.!    But  it  was  decided  that  Governor's 
Island,  which  lay  nearer  the  two  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  should  first  be  defended.     And  tliere,  from  April  until 
late  in  June,  might  have  been  seen,  toiling  without  hire,  men  of 
every  rank  in  life.     The  Democratic  Society  went  down  on 
the  twenty-lifth  of  April  J    The  Tammany  Society  on  the 
Friday  follomng.*    The  tallow-cbandlere  set  out  from  the  Ex- 
change, the  patriotic  grocers  from  the  Old  Coffeo-Iiouse.    The 
coopers  met  at  "Wlutehall  dock.     The  patriotic  Republican 
bakers  gatliercd  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  long  known  liy  the 


*  American  Datlj  JkdTcrtiaer,  Maj  9,  17M. 
t  IbitL.  Mftrch  21,  170-1. 

t  Kcir  York  JouruAl,  April  26,  KM. 

•  American  Diilj  Adrtrtiser,  U»y  3,  1T94. 
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nickname  of  "  The  Churn."  The  students  of  Columbia  College 
marched  from  the  college  to  the  Battery  and  took  boats  for  the 
island.  The  patriotic  eawyere,*  the  patriotic  sailmakers,f  tho 
Bchool-masters,  J  and  the  lawyers,**  then  followed  hard  upon 
each  other. 

Meanwhile  a  French  officer  had  been  dispatched  to  exam- 
ine the  Connecticut  coast  and  report  a  plan  of  defence.  At 
I^ew  London  the  townsfolk  and  the  ehip-captalna  toiled  for 
two  davs  on  Fort  TrumbulL  ||  At  Boston  everytliing  had  been 
made  ready  for  a  civic  feast  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  retaking 
of  TooloD.  Two  hundred  citizenfi  had  assembled,  had  decided 
Ui  have  a  "cold  collation,"  had  put  the  tickets  at  one  dollar 
eftoh,  and  left  sabscription  papers  at  Colman's  and  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern.-^  But  so  likely  did  it  seem  tliat  the  oonntry 
vonid  soon  be  again  at  war  that  the  feast  was  most  wisely  put 
off.  4  Five  days  later,  at  niue  o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
l>Ugo  waa  laid.  The  proclanution  of  Washington  came  out 
on  the  twenty-sixth.  But  the  riders  who  carried  the  news 
*p«K(l  neither  themselves  nor  tlieir  steedn,  and,  seventy  hours 
l»tur,it  was  known  at  Boston.  J  There  the  cry  had  long  been, 
"Lay  an  embargo.  Let  it  be  general,  and  cover  every  ship  in 
our  ports  save  those  of  our  good  alUcs,  the  French.  Then  shaU 
^c  lie  on  our  oars  and  the  Algerinea  of  Africa  and  tlie  Algerines 
of  die  Indies  be  disappointed  of  getting  onr  ships.  Then  shall 
We  cease  to  feed  those  who  insult  xis.  Then  shall  wo  fairly 
10^  the  question,  Are  our  sailors  to  be  maltreated,  our  ships 
phmdered,  and  our  flag  defied  with  impunity  1 "  J  It  ww  at 
ftrrt  laid  for  thirty  days,  but,  before  the  thirty  days  were  come 
«H(1  gone,  tlie  Congress  extended  the  time  for  tliirty  mora 
Everywhere  the  people  insisted  on  a  strict  obser>ance  of  it 
^Xew  York  two  English  fihii>s  attempted  to  slip  out  of  the 
Wbor,  But  the  Custom-House  officer  quickly  gathered  a 
I  of  merchants  and  clerks,  manned  a  revenue  cutter,  over- 
the  Englishmen  on  the  East  river,  and  soon  had  them 


*  Kcw  York  Jotmulf  June  8,  1 704. 

{ Htw  Tork  X>u\y  Gazotto,  Uay  9,  Httl. 

I  Ataericao  Daily  AilrcrUacr,  June  21,  1794, 

AlLiiL,  Uirch  28.1794. 

(  BoBtOD  GsMtte,  Utrch  2i,  1794. 

I  Ajaeriou  Solly  Adrcrtuer,  April  8,  1701. 


f  Ibid.,  Jane  18,  1794. 
•  Ibia.,  M»y  9,  1794. 


t  Ibid.,  March  22,  1794. 
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safely  anckored  off  tbe  Battery  guns.*  A  like  attempt  at 
Charleston  met  with  a  like  result.f  At  Philadelphia  a  report 
was  current  that  an  English  vessel  was  about  to  slip  away  to 
England  under  pretence  of  going  to  ^ew  York.  A  number 
of  citizens  met,  talked  the  matter  over,  and,  finding  they  could 
not  prevent  her  sailing  for  that  port,  boarded  her,  unshipped 
tlie  rudder,  and  took  the  foremast  out.  J 

This  was  early  in  May.     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
the  embargo  was  lifted  amidst  the  hearty  corses  of  the  people. 
Last  night,  said  one  writer,  there  departed  this  life  General 
Embargo,     The  funeral  will  bo  conducted  with  naval  honore. 
A  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  will  sail  from  the  porta  of  Amer- 
ica and  rendezvous  in  the  British  West  India  Islands.**     An- 
other pointed  out,  and  his  remarks  had  great  weight  with  old 
housewives  and  sailors,  tliat  the  day  the  embiirgo  was  lifted  a 
great  storm  arose  and  raged  furiously  for  two  days.     The  sun, 
he  said,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  had 
not  shown  his  face  since.     The  oldest  man  did  not  remember 
so  terrible  a  storm  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  j     The  same 
paper  noticed  that  two  sliips  had  left  New  York  to  feed  the 
British  rohl)er8  in  the  "West  Indies.     Our  sham  fiiends,  the 
British,  cried  a  third,  were  in  danger  of  starvation.     The 
humane  bowels  of  our  Federal  Legislature  yearned  over  their 
distress,  and  to  help  tliera  the  emliargo  is  taken  off.     Titus  is 
American  property  to  be  sacrificed  to  feed  the  half-famiehed 
enemies  of  mankind      Fellow-citizens,  will  you  feed  those 
wretches  on  whose  starvation  the  happiness  of  millions  de- 
pends ?  ^    The  question  had  already  been  decided  at  Philadel- 
phia.    On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  mates  and  captains  of 
the  brigs,  snows,  and  sloops  in  the  river  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Harp  and  Cro\vn  tavern  of  Barnabas  McShano.     After 
heating  each  other  with  complaints  against  Congress,  they 
finally'  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  for  ten  days  to  come,  made  a 
solenm  pledge  that,  if  one  of  their  number  was  discliarged  in 
consequence,  none  of  the  others  would  fill  his  berth,  and  ended 
by  urging  the  pilots  to  take  no  ship  down  the  river  for  the 

•  American  Doily  Advertiser,  April  1,  1T94.  •  New  York  Journul,  Juno  11, 1794. 
+  Ibid.,  Miy  8,  17M.  |  New  York  Journil,  May  SI,  17M. 

j  Xew  York  Dnily  Gazette,  Mny  9,  llH.        *  Bostoa  GazcUo,  June  2, 1794. 
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same  space  of  tirae.^    They  had  been  moved  to  do  these  things 
by  the  like  action  of  the  captainfl  of  Bftltimore.f 

Still  more  fonnidable  was  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
Societies  in  every  part  of  the  land.     Since  the  day  when  the 
Society  at  Philadclpliia  put  forth  its  circular,  similar  organiza- 
tions liad  started  up  in  every  great  city  and  every  large  village 
and  town  in  tlie  fifteen  States.    In  many  places  wliere  the  ham- 
lets were  small  and  settlements  sparse  they  existed  as  societies 
for  the  counties.     Their  model  was  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris. 
Their  business  was,  in  the  knguage  of  the  times,  to  defend 
liberty  and  protect  the  rights  of  man.     They  rejoiced  over 
French  victories.     They  voted  addresses  and  gave  dinners  to 
French  sympathizers.     They  scrutinized  every  act  of  their 
BerranlB,  the  judges,  the  governors,  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  denounced  every  law  that  was  not  to  their  Hkiug.    "While 
Genet  was  abusing  Wajdhington  and  defying  the  laws,  the  in- 
^%nation  of  tho  people  had  kept  the  clubs  within  bounds. 
But  Genet  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  they  began  a  career 
tliat  grew  more  foolish  and  more  shameful  with  each  succeed- 
nig  day.    Their  democracy  was  French  democracy,  and  French 
feoeracy  was  mob  tyranny  joined  to  everything  that  was  im- 
moral, indecent,  profane.    The  most  trivial  reminder  of  kings 
*od  (jiieena  tlirew  them  into  a  fury.     In  the  days  when  tho 
I'ceach  A-Uianco  and  the  virtues  of  Louis  were  upon  every 
^Dgue,  a  Philadelphia  inn-keeper  hung  up  as  a  sign  before  his 
ti^em-door  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  France.     The  Repub- 
licans now  forced  him  to  send  for  a  painter,  have  a  streak  of 
^  ]mt  round  her  neck,  and  her  clothes  bedaubed  with  what 
pawed  for  blood.  J     Another  day  a  card  was  sent  to  the  vestry 
of  Cliriat  Church.     On  the  caf.tem  front  of  that  building  was 
4  l>te-relief  medallion  of  George  U  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
'Hiia,  it  was  decreed,  must  bo  removed,  for  many  young  and 

*  Aoericu  Daily  AilTertiBer,  M»r  SO,  1791. 
fit  one  of  tho  Uientrcs  a  new  verflloo  of  Vankee  Doodle  was  Bang: 
"Uiuaa!  for  Pilot  Washington, 
The  Fctleral  *\iip  and  cargo, 
Ubj  (he  by  pinit«i  Qe*cr  be  robb'd, 
Nor  iloppcd  by  in  emtwrgo.^ 

Columbian  Gatettoor,  June  C,  1794. 
)  See  Peter  rorcaplnc's  X  Done  to  Gnaw  for  tho  Domocnta. 
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viituoQa  Kcpu}>licana  wero  forced  to  stay  away  from  worship 
lest  they  bIiouUI  behold  that  mark  of  infamy.*  The  ve&try 
not  complying,  the  image  was  pulled  down  and  flung  into  the 
street  Tlie  society  at  Charleston  was  quite  as  foolish.  The 
members  bc^au  by  begging  to  be  adopted  into  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  Parifl.  This  waa  granted-f  They  next  persuaded  the  Legifi- 
Ifltnre  of  South  Carolina  to  sufEer  them  to  pull  down  the  statue 
of  Lord  Chatlmm.  The  figure  waa  of  marble,  and  had  stood 
for  many  years  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Meeting  streets. 
But  the  man  whoso  glory  it  commemorated  was  an  EngUsli- 
man  and  an  Earl,  and  it  was  therefore  removed.  As  the  work- 
men were  taking  it  from  the  pedestal  it  fell,  and  the  head 
rolled  from  the  shoulders.  J  In  the  political  pamphlets  of  that 
day  the  ItepubUcans  were  accused  of  spitefully  and  wilfully 
chopping  the  head  from  the  body.*  But  the  charge  waa, 
uudoubtedly,  unjust.  A  few  weeks  later  the  City  Council 
were  led  to  declare  that  the  words  "His  Honor"  and  "Ea- 
quire"  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  appear  upon  their 
journalfi.  ]  Early  one  morning  in  April  the  Republicans  of  the 
same  city,  in  a  great  rage,  put  effigies  of  Fisher  Ames,  "Will- 
iam Smith,  Benedict  Arnold,  William  Pitt,  and  the  devil 
npon  a  car,  dragged  them  about  the  streets  till  sunset,  and 
then  gaye  them  to  the  flames.^  Ames  and  Smith  had  bit- 
terly opposed  some  resolutions  of  Madison  in  Congress,  and 
Smith  had  spoken  strongly  against  Dayton^s  resolution  to  se- 


*  "It  Is  the  wish  of  man;  respectable  citixcns  that  70a  cnuse  the  image  and 
crown  of  George  II  to  be  remoTcd  u  readily  as  possible  It  lias  tiotbing  to  do 
with  llie  worship  of  the  moot  higb  God,  Dor  with  the  GoTcrumest  under  which 
wo  vxUl  It  huii  tlie  teiidencj  to  causo  the  Church  to  be  diillkcd  while  bearing 
the  niurk>tof  infnroy.  It  has  a  tondencr.to  the  knowledge  of  m&nv.tokeep  young 
and  rirtiioiis  men  from  attending  public  worship.  It  is  therororc  a  publiu  nuis- 
ance."    Genera]  Adrcrtlfior,  July  IS,  17M, 

f  Gazette  Nation&le,  Xo.  276,  October^  1 70S.  See,  also,  the  account  of  ih« 
adoption  as  translated  from  the  Gaxette  la  The  Jacobin  Looking-GLass,  p. 
63. 

X  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  27,  IIH.  The  statue  was  token  down 
March  13. 

*  Sec  some  remarks  in  Peter  Porcupine^  pamphlet,  A  Bone  to.Goair  for  the 
Democrats.    Second  nlition.    February,  179B, 

I  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  16,  \*9i, 
•*  New  York  Dally  Gazelle,  April  21, 17W. 
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qneeter  British  debts.     Ho  rcpreeentad  South  Carolina  in  tbe 
Honae.* 

Elsewhere  the  behavior  of  tlie  Democratic  Societie«  was 
mnch  tliu  same.  Oiio  club  in  Virginia  f  declared  the  Constitu- 
tion wanted  mending.  If  this  was  not  done,  Washington  might 
be  igain  clioseu  President,  and  bo  become  the  greatest  decpot 
on  earth.  The  Pittsbnrg  Society  saw  with  pain  the  lack  of  a 
Bepublican  spirit  in  Congresa.  This  was  due  to  the  pomicioua 
influence  of  stockholders.  It  almost  made  the  society  long  for 
a  revolution  and  a  guillotine.  Then  they  could  intliet  punish- 
ment on  the  miscreants  who  disgraced  the  Government.  ^  The 
Sodety  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  that  appointing  John  Jay 
Mimster  to  England  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  to  intrust  such  a  negotiation  to 
fiuch  a  man  waa  a  sacritice  of  the  peace  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.**  The  language  of  tbe  Wythe  county  Demo- 
ontB  yna  higher  and  more  menacing  etilL  TUey  met  at  Wythe 
Coort-House  on  the  fourth  of  July,  sang  songs,  drank  toasts, 
paaaed  resolutions,  and  drew  up  an  address.  A  session  of  Con- 
greaB  having  just  ended,  it  was,  they  declared,  a  fit  time  to  look 
back  on  tbe  actions  of  the  law-makers.  They  had  watched  each 
motion  of  those  in  power.  They  conld  not  truthfully  exclaim, 
**  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  They  had  seen 
the  nation  ineulted,  their  rights  violated,  commerce  destroyed. 
And  what  had  the  servants  of  the  people  done  in  return? 
Under  iJie  corrupting  influence  of  the  paper  system,  they  had 
nniformly  cnmchod  to  Britain,  and  acted  coldly  toward  France. 
"Blnsh,  Americans,  at  the  conduct  of  your  Government.  Shall 
we  Americans,  who  have  kindled  the  fjpark  of  lil>erty,  stuud 
akioi  and  eee  it  extinguished,  when  burning  a  bright  flame  in 
France,  which  hath  cnnght  it  from  us?  If  a  despot  prevails, 
w»  ront  have  a  despot  like  the  rest  of  nations."  And  what  was 
deffpotism?  Was  it  not  the  union  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man?'  And  had  not  this 


*  For  hb  uldn>«<  to  hU  omstitucDts  explaining  Ma  oooduct,  see  Americiin  Dailj 
AdvertiMT.  JvM  24,  1794. 

f  I>cniocf»Uc  Society  of  Wythe  County,  Virginia, 
t  Cruettc  of  the  United  Btateg,  H«y  Q,  nii4. 

•  AmmicaQ  Puily  AiUprti«T,  May  12, 17M. 
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union  been  effected}  The  Chief  JuBticehad  been  made  au  ex- 
ecatiTB  officer.  He  had  been  ecnt  to  make  a  treaty.  Treaties 
were  the  eupreme  law  of  the  land,  and  of  that  kw  he  was  the 
Cliief  Judge.  "What  hope  waa  there  for  the  Ubertie*  of  a  free 
people  i  It  was  lamentable  to  see  a  man  who  had  bo  long  held 
the  ooulidence  of  the  public  put  it  to  so  great  a  test.  Atnoi^H 
the  toastfi  drunk  on  tins  day  two  are  worthy  of  notice.  TU^I 
fifth  was,  "  George  Washington — may  he  be  actuated  by  Repub- 
lican principlce  and  remember  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
cease  tilt  preside  over  the  United  States,"  The  eighth  resp>0Dded 
to  was,  "  The  Guillotine — may  it  have  an  attractive  virtue  to 
draw  despots  to  it."  When  the  whole  list  had  been  gone  through 
with,  and  the  company  had  become  quite  jolly,  a  eubscriptioiu 
paper  was  ytassed  about  among  them«  Money  was  wanted  to  bi: 
copies  of  "  The  Bights  of  Man,'*  to  be  freely  scattered  amoi 
the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  county  of  Wythe.  In  a  few  i 
ntes  twenty  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  wore  gathered.* 

The  strictures  which  the  Society  passed  upon  Congress  wer 
unhappily,  but  too  well  grounded,     Tlie  strongcBt  suppor 
of  Government  could  not  but  feel  that  the  temper  of  the  Hottse 
had  been  bad.    Many  of  its  acts  had  been  rash.    One  bad 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  war.     The  Houses  aaeom- 
bled  on  Monday,  the  second  of  December,  1793.    But  the  old 
year  went  and  the  new  came  before  anytlang  of  importance 
was  done.   On  the  sixth  of  January,  however,  a  bill  was  reaohe^J 
and  a  discussion  provoked,  which  throws  much  light  on  tl^| 
condition  of  laborers  and  mechanics.     The  matter  under  de^^ 
bate  was  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.    Each  private  at  that  time 
received  every  four  weeks,  as  compensation  for  the  hunger  and 
privations  he  suffered  at  the  frontier  posts,  a  sum  not  so  great 
as  is  now  paid  to  the  most  mi»kiUed  laborer  for  three  d&ys 
of  toil.     His  hire  was  three  dollars  a  month.     Such  wages  a 
member  thought  were  too  small,  and  he  would  gladly  see  thei^H 
raised  to  five.     He  could  not,  he  said,  hire  a  workman  wh^^ 
was  to  sleep  in  peace  in  his  bed,  and  eat  his  dinner  in  comfort 
at  a  table,  for  the  pay  that  was  given  to  a  soldier  for  endat 

•  Amoricao  Daily  AdTprtiscr,  August  2,  IT^i.  See,  al«),  A  Little  Plain  1 
lUh  addressed  (o  the  People  of  the  Uoitod  States  on  the  Treatj.  Peter  Po 
pine. 
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the  liardships  and  dangers  of  his  calling.*  This  was  quickly 
denied.  One  told  him  that  in  the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania 
the  •wages  which  a  common  laborer  took  home  with  him  each 
week  were  not  superior  to  those  of  a  soldier.f  Another  declared 
that  in  Vermont  good  men  were  hired  for  eighteen  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  equal  to  four  dollarB  per  month,  and  out  of  this 
found  their  clothes. :(    The  bill  was  soon  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  next  taken  up  was  one  to  alter  the  flag.  It  came  down 
from  the  Senate  and  gave  great  offence  in  the  House.  Not  a 
member  rose  to  speak  but  expressed,  his  indignation  at  being 
kept  from  weighty  matters  to  discuss  so  trivial  a  question. 
What  difference  did  it  make  whetlier  tlie  flag  had  fifteen 
stripes  or  thirteen  stripes  ?  If  the  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ver- 
mont would  be  any  the  happier  for  having  a  stripe  given  them 
on  the  flag,  then  do  so.  But  at  that  rate  the  flag  would  soon 
have  twenty  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  and  would  go  on  iiltering 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  The  Senate  mnst  have  wanted 
something  to  do  when  it  framed  such  a  frivolous  bilL  It  was 
not,  a  member  from  Maryland  declared,  so  trifling  a  matter  after 
alL  The  change  would  cost  him  five  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
other  man  in  the  Union  who  owned  one  ship  sixty  dollars. 

Tlie  matter  the  House  was  so  anxious  to  take  up  proved 
one  they  were  loath  to  leave.     On  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber ihe  Speaker  had  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  report  on  the  privileges  and  restric- 
tioDB  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  parts. 
On  the  third  of  January  the  House  had  gone  into  a  Committee 
*f  the  Whole  to  consider  it,  and  had  listened  to  a  speech  and 
•t^ae  strong  resolutions  by  Madison.     He  proposed  to  raise  the 
tonnage  duty  on  the  ships  of  nations  having  no  commercial 
^ty  with  the  United  States,  to  cut  down  the  rates  for  such 
M  had,  and  to  lay  special  dutiea  on  a  long  list  of  goods  made 
by  European  nations  of  the  former  clasfi.    That  if  any  people 
''if'ifted  to  consider  as  veasela  of  the  United  States  vessels  not 
DuiJt  within  the  United  States,  then  a  like  restriction  should  be 
"id  by  America  on  the  ships  of  that  people  built  in  foreign 

*  See  Speech  of  T.  Soott,  of  PennirlrBnln.    ilnnala  of  Coogreai. 
f  Speech  of  J.  WulBworth,  of  Conncotieot.    Ibid. 
X  Speech  of  J.  Smith,  of  Vermoai. 
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puts.  Thftt  where  articlos  made  or  grown  in  the  United  States 
were  shut  ont  from  any  country  because  they  did  not  come  in 
ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  where  such  goods  we^^H 
refused  a  land^  because  thev  did  come  in  vegsels  of  the  Unite^^ 
States,  the  leetrictions  should  be  made  reciprocal  Finally, 
that  where  unlawful  regulations  had  been  imposed,  and  losses 
caused  to  American  citizenfi  thereby,  such  Icjsses  should  be  made 
good  by  greater  duties  on  the  ships,  products,  and  manufactures 
of  the  oJIondiiig  nation,*  Ten  days  later  the  debate  began, 
and  was  marked  on  the  one  side  by  an  intense  aversion  toi 
France,  and  on  the  other  by  bitter  hatred  of  England. 

This  question,  it  was  said  by  the  men  who,  in  the  lan| 
of  Madison,  were  Anglomaniacs,  is  a  purely  commercial  or 
To  mingle  in  the  discussion  of  it,  considerations  of  a  political 
nature  would  be  both  irregular  and  ill-timed.  Everything 
which  has  any  bearing  on  tJie  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  stir- 
ring up  the  Indian  war,  in  letting  the  Algerines  loose  upon  na, 
or  in  holding  our  poets  on  the  frontier,  must  be  excluded. 
When  this  is  done  it  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
port is  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  comparative  state  of 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  is  most  striking  il^H 
the  case  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Our  ears  have  lon^^ 
been  filled  with  panegyrics  on  the  generous  commercial  policy 
of  France.  We  are  constantly  listening  to  harangues  on  the 
unfriendly,  the  illiberal,  tlie  persecuting  policy  of  England, 
An  examination  of  the  commercial  laws  of  these  two  nations 
ought,  therefore,  to  show  many  discriminations  by  Fnmce  in  onr 
favor,  and  many  discriminations  by  England  to  our  harm.  Is 
this  the  case  ?  Far  from  iU  The  reverse,  in  truth,  is  the  case, 
Neitlier  with  regard  to  imports,  nor  exports,  nor  sLipping, 
there  in  France  or  in  the  French  Indies  more  than  one  singl 
discrimination  in  our  favor.  In  Britain  and  the  British  Indie 
there  are  many-  Of  the  long  list  of  articles  sent  out  to  France, 
floor,  grain,  tobacco,  indigo,  pork,  fish-oil,  she  gives  preference 
to  fish-oil  alone.  Of  the  list  of  staples  sent  over  to  England, 
six  of  the  most  valuable  pay  a  lower  duty  when  they  come 
from  America  than  when  they  come  from  elsewhere.  If 
England  has  done  us  wrong,  let  some  member  come  forward 
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ftud  laj  his  finger  on  eacL  particular  act,  and  we  are  readr  to 
reeent  it.  Bnt  it  is  time  tliia  indefinite  declamation  stopped. 
We  mnflt  do  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  If  we  pusB  these 
reflolntioDB,  England  will  Borcly  strike  back.  And  who,  then, 
will  bo  the  greater  sufferer?  Let  us  look  at  this.  Of  the 
whole  trade  of  Great  Britain,  that  with  the  United  States  forms 
one  fflxth.  Of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  States,  that  with 
Great  Britain  forms  one  half.  Who,  then,  will  suffer  the  more  t 
"Will  it  be  England,  by  the  lose  of  one  sixth  of  her  commerce  ? 
Or  will  it  be  America,  by  the  loss  of  one  half  of  hetsi  Will  it 
be  England,  whose  riches  are  g^eat,  whose  sources  of  internal 
rerenne  are  never  dry,  and  whose  people  are  used  to  bear 
heavy  taxes  9  Or  will  it  be  America,  whose  souroes  of  internal 
revenne  are  yet  to  be  opened  up,  and  whose  people  even  now 
cry  oat  against  taxes  which,  compared  with  those  the  English 
suffer  without  a  munnur,  are  tritiing  ?  Where  do  we  get  three 
foortlia  of  our  import  revenue  ?  *  AVhere,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
our  English  commerce  ?  Shall  we  break  with  England  and  de- 
stroy our  revonae  ?  Our  intercourse  with  Britain  is  not,  it  ifl 
true:,  afl  favorable  to  us  as  we  could  wish.  Bnt  where  do  we 
get  better  tenns  1  Do  not  our  commercial  relations  show,  if 
they  show  anything,  that  foreign  nations  treat  us  as  they  like?_ 
To  this  it  was  answered,  the  question  ought  to  bo  discngsecT 
on  a  political  basis.  Gentlemen  come  here  with  calculations 
tluee  hours  long.  Let  the  merchants  calculate  in  their  count- 
ing-houses if  they  wish  to ;  but  the  bnainess  of  a  legiBlature  is 
of  another  kind.  Wo  have  many  wrongs  to  lay  our  fingers 
on,  and  it  is  high  time  they  were  redressed.  Tlie  English  have 
violated  our  treaty.  They  have  taken  away  our  negroes.  They 
'.  onr  frontier  posta.  They  have  set  the  savages  upon  our 
1  and  they  have  turned  the  Algerines  loose  upon  our  com- 
TDttoe.  Shall  wo  sit  still  and  bear  this !  Gentlemen  say,  How 
can  we  help  it?  They  will  retaliate.  How  retaliate  ?  Will  they 
f^fhise  to  sell  us  tlieir  manufactures  I  Have  gentlemen  for- 
i?otten  that,  even  in  old  times,  a  non-importation  agreement 
nwdc  them  repeal  their  stampact  ?  Did  we  tlion  perish  ^vith 
^^t    Did  wc  not  find  among  ourselves  wherewith  to  make 

*IapoTtj  frotn  Great  Brltaia  ami  her  dumiDiona,  tlBtSSI^i^^S;  from  France 
«nd  her  dombions,  ♦2,0<18.348. 
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dothesl  Then  we  gaiued  our  point.  Are  we  less  likely  to  do 
BO  now,  when  we  are  much  more  powerful  with  the  same 
weapon  ?  Many  of  her  manufacturers  are  ali'eady  starving  in 
idleness.  By  ceasing  to  buy  Euglisli  goods  we  ahall  greatly 
incroa^c  this  distress.  Then  will  the  Government  be  brought 
to  its  BenfieSj  and  we  shall  soon  Iiave  a  commercial  treaty  oa^^ 
our  own  terms.  "Whence  this  change  in  American  senti-^H 
ment  ?  Has  America  less  ability  than  she  had  then  3  Is  she  ^^ 
less  ready  for  a  national  trial  than  she  then  was?  This  can-  i 
not  be  pretended.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  one  great  change 
in  her  political  situation :  America  has  now  a  fund(»d  debt." 
May  not  this  have  much  to  do  with  our  loss  of  spirit,  our  na- 
tional debility  ?  The  good  of  the  few  who  receive  the  public 
money  is  more  considered  than  that  of  the  many  who  fumieh 
the  public  money.  We  are  told  we  ought  not  to  pass  these 
resolutions  while  Eugland  is  engaged  in  her  war.  "Why  not  ? 
What  time  should  be  chosen  by  a  wise  nation,  comparatively 
weak,  to  demand  recompense  from  au  unjust  nation,  comi)ara- 
tively  strong  ?  Would  it  not  be  when  tlie  strong  nation  is  so 
engaged  that  she  cannot  put  forth  all  her  strength  ?  The  old 
adage,  no  friendship  in  trade,  is  a  wise  one.  Never  was  there 
a  better  time  to  use  it  The  West  Indiee  are  dependent  on 
Ufl.  XJnleas  we  send  them  lumber  and  take  their  mm  they 
cannot  flourish.  At  this  moment  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  is 
proclaiming  their  distress.  Now  is  the  time  to  dictate  the 
regulations  of  our  trade. 

On  the  same  side  was  Madison.  But  his  argument  was 
made  in  one  of  those  temperate,  cool,  and  carefully  prepared 
speeches  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famed.  No  debate  so  ex- 
haustive had  yet  takeu  place  in  the  Tlonse.  Tlie  whole  suh- 
ject  of  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  was  passed  in^ 
review.  Statistics  of  imports,  of  exports,  of  tonnage,  foreign  anc 
domestic  ;  the  carrying  trade,  the  duties  laid  by  England  and^ 
France ;  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  of  protection ;  the  channel* 
of  trade ;  the  efEect  of  war  on  freight  and  insurance ;  the  tax  on 
American  agriculture  by  British  wars,  were  each  fully  discussed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  a  message  came  down  fronij 
the  Senate,*    The  concurrence  of  the  House  was  asked  to 
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proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  States. 
The  amendment  in  time  became  the  eleventh,  and  declares,  in 
substance,  that  a  citizen  cannot  aue  a  State.    The  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  he  coald.     Alexander  Chisholm,  an  ex- 
ecutor and  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  had  begim  a  Buit  against 
.the  State  of  Georgia.     The  case  came  on  in  tlio  August  term, 
.792,  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  as  couu- 
for  the  plaintill     Georgia  did  not  appear,  and  Randolph 
lereupon  moved  that,  unless  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
ie  fourth  day  of  the  next  term,  cause  an  appearance  to  be  ca- 
tered, or  show  cause  why  not,  judgment  be  entered  agahist  her, 
and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  awarded.    But,  lest  anj-thing 
should  be  done  hastily,  the  Court  put  off  consideration  of  the 
motion  till  Tuesday,  tlie  fifth  of  February,  1793. 

Meantime  the  Legislature  of  the  defendant  State  took  ac- 
tion.* That  body  saw  three  reasons  why  the  summons  should 
not  be  obeyed.  If  heeded,  numberless  suits  would  at  once  bo- 
gin  for  paper  issued  from  the  Treasury  to  supply  the  neeils  of 
United  States  troops ;  the  citizen  would  be  vexed  by  peqietual 
tuces  in  addition  to  those  tlie  funding  system  had  so  unjustly 
unposed ;  but^  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  retaino(J  Boveruigiity 
of  the  State  wonld  be  destroyed.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
^  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
p»ve  the  Supreme  Cnurt  no  ]>ower  to  force  the  State  to  answer 
M)* process  tliat  might  l>e  sue<l  out;  and  that  the  State  would 
I J^^  Ije  bound  by  any  judgment 

AVlien  the  day  for  considering  the  motion  came,  four  ques- 
tions were  raised :  Can  the  State  of  Georgia  be  made  a  party 
•w^endant  in  any  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  suit  of  a  private  citizen,  even  though  he  is  and 
'"S testator  was  a  citizen  of  tlie  State  of  South  Carolina?  If 
^  (toes  an  action  of  assumpsit  lie  against  her  f  Is  the  service  of 
wWBnmmonfi  on  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  of  Georgia 
9  Wmpetent  service  I  By  what  process  ought  the  api>carance 
<rf  Ihe  State  to  be  enforced  1 

To  the  firet  question  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Cnmtitntiou,  Randolph  held,  answered  Yea.  "We  read,  said  he, 
in  that  instrument  that,  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
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party,  original  juriBdiction  m  given  tho  Supreme  Court.  Do^ 
this  moan  that  tlie  State  must  he  a  plaintiiT  i  Cannot  a  defend- 
ant be  a  party  as  well  as  a  plaintiffs  Most  certainly  I  In 
descril)ii4r  the  mode,  again,  by  wUiclk  dlfferenoes  between  States 
sliall  be  settled,  we  read  of  a  day  beiug  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties ;  of  each  party  striking  the  names  of  pe^^ 
sons  proposed  as  judges ;  of  either  party  refu&iug  to  attend ;  d^M 
striking  names  in  behalf  of  a  party  absent ;  of  any  of  the  par- 
tics  refusing  to  obey  the  authority  of  tlie  Court  Can  human 
ingenuity  restrict  these  words  to  the  plaintiff  State  alone? 
^or  is  the  S}>irit  less  clear  than  the  letter.  States  are  forbid- 
den to  pass  bills  of  attainder,  to  make  ex-pogt-Jado  lasvs,  to  coin 
money,  to  make  treaties,  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  to  put  out 
bills  of  credit,  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  to  lay  ii 
posts,  to  do  a  great  many  acts  likely  to  injure  individuals 
oppress  sister-States.  But  suppose  a  State  does  any  of  the 
things  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Has  not  common  law  set  up 
tlie  principle  that  tlic  infraction  of  a  prohibitory  law,  even 
when  an  express  penalty  is  omitted,  is  still  punishable  3  How 
can  an  infraction  of  these  prohibitions  be  punished  except  b/ 
suit,  by  making  a  State  a  defendant  ? 

That  an  action  of  assumpsit  could  lie  against  Qeoi^gia.  was 
not  to  be  doubted.  Could  not  a  State  assume  1  Could  not  & 
State  make  a  promise  ?  AVas  it  not  on  this  ground  that 
treaties  were  based,  nay,  tliat  the  Constitution  transmitted 
obligations  of  the  old  Government  to  the  new  3  Service  of  I 
summons  on  tlie  Governor  again  was  a  competent  service, 
defence  could  not  rest  on  the  Judiciary,  The  business  of  the 
Legislature  was  merely  to  provide  funds  for  damages,  Ti 
Executive  was,  therefore,  the  only  representative  of  the  Stat 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  her.  As  to  what  should  be  don 
to  compel  her  to  appear,  the  Court  alone  could  decide. 

After  deliberating  for  two  weeks,  the  decision  of  the  Cou 
was  banded  down.  Judge  Iredell  discnssed  the  question  :  Will 
an  action  of  assumpsit  lie  against  a  State  ?  His  opinion  was 
that  it  could  not  To  Judge  "Wilson's  mind  tho  whole  matter 
turned  npou  this  :  Do  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  form  a 
nation  9  Tlie  term  sovereign,  he  declared,  is  not  known  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Even  its  correlative,  subject. 
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I  occurred  bat  once,  and  then  tlie  word,  foreign,  was  before  it 
"We  were  all  citizens,  not  subjects,  of  tlie  United  States.    First 
nrere  the  people,  then  the  State,  and  everything  else  was  sub- 
(Drdinate  to  the  State.   By  a  State  ho  meant  a  collection  of  free 
pereona  united  together  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  was  their  own, 
and  to  do  justice  to  others.     The  State  hud  undoubtedly  its 
rights.    But  liad  it  no  obligations  ?    A  State,  like  a  mercliant, 
makes  a  contract.    A  dishonest  State,  like  a  dishonest  merchant, 
refuses  to  discharge  it    The  one  is  amenable  to  a  court  of  jus- 
L     tice.    Shall  the  other  be  suffered  to  cry  out,  '*  I  am  a  sovereign," 
ft  and  go  free  ?    Surely  not    The  people  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  and  did  form  tliemselves  into  a  nation  for  national 
pTuposes.     They   established   a   national  Government,   with 
powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  spread  their 
powers  over  the  entire  land.     lio  man,  no  body  of  men,  can 
clMBtt  entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  national 
Government.    The  State  of  Georgia  was,  therefore,  amenable 
to  tiie  Supreme  Court,  and  the  action  lay. 

With  this  opinion  Judge  Blair  and  Judge  Cushing  agreed. 
1^  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  was  of  the  same  mind.  Sever- 
ity was  the  right  to  govern.  In  Europe  that  right  gener- 
ally belonged  to  a  princo.  In  America  it  belonged  to  the  peo- 
pK  There  are  subjects.  Here  are  none.  All  are  citizens 
eqnal  in  civil  right,  and  in  this  respect  no  one  inferior  to  an- 
o^^er.  Philadelphia  contained  forty  thousand  euch  free  citi- 
^^,  any  one  of  whom  might  sue  the  rest  collectively.  Dela- 
'H'u  was  inhabited  by  fifty  thousand  such  free  citizens.  "Wafl 
^  juut  that  any  one  of  these  should  be  forbidden  to  sue  the 
frat!  What  gave  this  exemption  ?  Was  it  the  difference  be- 
^'^etti  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  1  In  a  land  of  equal 
"wty  shall  forty  thousand  in  one  place  be  made  to  do  justice, 
*^  fifty  thousand  in  another  suffered  to  do  injustice  I  Ko  I 
vlte  State  was  undoubtedly  suable  by  a  citizen  of  another.* 

The  order  of  the  Court  was  that,  unless  Georgia  appeai-ed,  or 
""Owed  cause  by  the  first  day  of  tlie  next  term,  judgment  by 

^  A  Cfti'B  decided  in  the  Supreine  Cwirt  of  tlic  tJnitod  Ptstes,  in  FtiLruiiry. 
*^>.  ill  which  is  fli?c«*sed  the  QttcfiUon.  "  Whether  n  Stale  be  LUbIc  to  be  sued 
^  >  Pfirotfl  Citizen  of  another  State."  PubtUhed  bj  Ottlcr  of  the  Sute  of  M&s> 
Mdiuetti. 
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default  should  be  entered.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
this  deci^ioDr  both  the  House  aud  Senate  hurried  throngli  the 
propoeed  auieadmeut  without  debate.  It  apjxiared  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  second  of  January,  and  passed  the  House  on  the 
fourth  of  ^ilarch.  This  done,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
smned  the  consideration  of  Madison's  resolutions.  The  tiist  of 
the  seren  had  [>assed  by  a  majority  of  five.*  But  on  tlie  others 
no  vote  was  ever  reached.  A  measure  bo  paciHc  could  do 
nothing  toward  curing  the  evil  the  conduct  of  JSugland  had 
produced.  Each  day  war  seemed  more  imminent  tlian  on  the 
last,  and  Congress  began  to  prepare  for  it.  The  very  day  after 
the  embargo  was  laid  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  requisition  on 
the  States  for  eighty  thousand  mihtia,  to  add  twenty-five  thou- 
sand troops  to  the  regular  force,  and  to  sequester  every  British 
debt.f  The  mover  was  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  ^ 
The  plan  was  to  seize  all  money  due  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  subjects  of  King  George,  pay  it  into  the  Treasury, 
and  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  indemnification  of  such  mer- 
chantB  and  captains  as  had  been  robbed  of  ships  and  cai^oee 
by  British  privateers.  It  is  pleasing  to  recall  that,  seventy- 
eight  years  later,  a  very  similar  claim  was  settltxl  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Had  a  congressman  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
been  foolish  enough  to  demand  the  sequestration  of  English 
debts  till  the  damage  done  onr  merchants  by  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida,  the  Sumter  and  the  Shenandoah,  was  paid  to  the 
last  cent,  he  would  have  been  denounced  and  laughed  at  over 
the  whole  land.    In  1794,  had  a  congressman  risen  in  his  place 


*  February  8,  1794. 

f  Tbo  call  fur  tho  militia  p&sscd,  but  not  tho  proposed  addition  to  tbe  regular 
force. 

X  Madison's  seven  resolutions  arc  too  Ion;;  to  cite.  TIiosp  of  Mr,  Darton  are 
net.  "  Rosolred,  That  proriwon  ought  to  be  made,  bjr  low,  (or  the  fiequcstmdos 
of  all  the  debts  duo  from  dtizens  of  the  Unitod  istates  to  subjccU  of  the  King  of 
Great  Dritaio. 

''Retfohed,  That  proTiaiaa  ought,  to  like  manner,  to  b«  made  for  securing 
the  pnj-mcQt  of  all  sudi  debts  into  the  Treonur;  of  tho  Trnted  Stutw,  there  to 
bo  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  IndemnificAtion  of  eucb  of  the  dtijvna  of  tbe  said 
Stotea  OS  shsll  bare  suffered  from  the  ships-of-irar,  prirateoa,  or  from  anr  per- 
son or  description  of  poreoiis,  acting  under  the  commie^ion  or  autborit,r  of  tho 
British  kin^,  in  contrarotition  of  tbe  Law  of  Katiooa,  and  iu  Tiolalion  of  thu  rigbu 
of  neutrality."    Introduced  March  27,  1794. 
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&nd  even  enggestcd  submitting  the  raattere  in  dispute  to  tbo 
8L2-L)itration  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
been  denounced  in  the  House  m  an  arigtocmt  and  a  monarchist, 
and  execrated  bj  every  Donocrutic  Society  from  Maine  to  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky.    When  the  debate  had  gone  on  for 
M>tne  days  the  disonsBion  was  postponed ;  the  resolutions  aban- 
doned and  a  new  Bet  brought  in.    The  Republicans  now  pro- 
posed that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  should  ceafio  till 
she  gave  up  the  western  po^ts  and  paid  for  the  damage  hor 
1     privateers  had  done  in  the  Windwai-d  Isles.* 
B       'VTashington,  when  he  heard  this,  was  greatly  alanuccl.    The 
*     House,  he  thought,  was  bent  on  war.     lie  was  bent  on  peace, 
*ud  to  procure  it  determined  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  London.    No  man  seemed  quite  so  iitted  for  the  place  as 
Hamiltoa.     But  no  BiHiuer  had  he  mentioned  this  to  Randolph 
than  letters  denouncing  Ilamilton  began  to  come  in  from  every 
qtiarter.     One  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  protested  in 
Solent  language.     Honroe  offered  to  give  his  reasons  at  a 

*  Mr.  Clurke'i  resolution  wm  :  **  Resolved.  Th»t.  imtil  tbo  gormimcnt  of  Grrat 
BKbIn  fthall  c«us«  restitution  to  be  mndo  for  &1I  loesca  ui<]  damng«s  FUBt&incd 
by  tli«  tdUzeiu  uf  tlic  Cnttod  &Ut«s  from  anned  tcsscIs,  or  from  koy  person  or 
HtrvoM  kcthif;  undtr  oamroieaian  or  authoritj  of  tbc  British  king,  contrary  to  tbe 
Law^  of  Nations,  and  iu  TiolotioD  of  tbc  rigbt«  of  neutrallt;;  and,  bI&o,  uqUI  all 
l^e  potts  now  held  and  detoini'd  by  the  King  of  Great  Brltun,  within  the  territo- 
Hei  ol  ibe  I'nitod  States,  ahall  be  surrendered  aod  given  up,  all  oooimercial  inter- 
^(K>ne  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statcn  and  tbe  subjects  of  tbe  King  of 
^^t  Britain,  m  far  as  tbc  Bamo  respects  articles  of  tlic  growth  or  manufacture 
<^GTf3Lt  Britjatn  or  IrrUnd,  shall  be  prohibited:  Provided,  SucL  proliibttion  shall 
B^utcDil  to  Tcaselfi  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in  but  of  the  porti  of  tlio  United 

*»««•  before  the day  of neit."    Introduced  April  7,  1T94.    The 

'Elation,  greatly  changed,  paftscd  the  Uoiisp,  hut  was  lost  in  tbe  Scuulo  by  tlte 
noting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.    As  amended  it  read : 

''VliereMi,  the  injuries  which  have  bec^n  suffered,  and  may  be  suffered,  by  the 
UDhed  Statefi,  from  Tiolatiooa  coiumltlcd  by  Great  HrUam  on  their  neutral  rigbta 
'"'InnuDcrclal  tnlerestii,  as  well  as  from  her  failure  to  execute  tbe  earcoth  artl- 
<k  q(  tij0  Treaty  of  Peace,  render  it  expeilient,  for  thu  intercit  of  tbe  United 
^'^  that  the  eomrocrda!  intercoursefl  between  the  two  countries  ihould  not 
Motlniie  to  be  canied  on  in  the  extent  at  present  allowed. 

"Hcfulred,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  dny  of  Norembcr  next,  all  eonimcr> 
^iaiereowrM  between  the  citizonji  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  subjects  of  the 
i^  uf  Great  Britain,  or  the  citiKcos  or  subjects  of  any  othc-r  nation,  bo  far  at 
^  Ck  saiiifi  respect*  arriolcit  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or 
lKt«i4,  ihall  be  prohibited."  Annals  of  Coogroas,  April  21,  17^4.  Paiaed 
•iprti  !t6,     Ycaa,  48 ;  naya,  84. 
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private  interview.  Washingiou  with  great  EthrewdnesB  asked 
for  tbem  in  writing.  Bat  Monroe  had  none  to  give.  The 
protests,  however,  were  snccessfol,  and,  just  as  the  dreaded 
resolntionB  passed  in  the  committee,  Washington  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  John  Jay.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April  his 
nomination  was  confirmed.  On  the  twelfth  of  May  he  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  in  the  ship  Ohio.*  On  the 
eighth  of  Jnne  he  landed  at  Fahnonth.f  On  Jnne  ninth  the 
Senate  sent  down  word  to  the  House  that  its  work  was  done, 
and  it  was  about  to  adjourn. 

Bat  Congress  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.  Monroe  had 
been  confirmed  as  Minister  to  France,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  Minister  at  the  Hague.  The  non-intercourse  bill 
had  passed  in  the-  House,  and  been  thrown  out  in  the  Senate  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Adams.  Taxes  were  laid  on  salt  and  coaly 
on  sugar  and  snu£^  on  boots  and  shoes,  on  spirits,  cofiEee,  car- 
riages, and  cheese.  The  snuff-grinders  and  the  sugaismakerB 
cried  out  that  they  were  rained  men,  and  covered  the  Speak- 
er's table  with  petitions.  The  carriage-makers  declared  the 
tax  was  direct  and  unconstitutional,  and  took  the  question  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  were  not  sustained.  The  new  im* 
post  duties,  the  bill  ordered,  should  remain  till  1797.  The 
internal  duties  were  to  be  in  force  for  two  years,  and  be  col- 
lected by  the  same  men  who  gathered  the  tax  on  domestic 
spirits.  Of  all  the  taxes  the  Government  had  yet  laid,  the 
excise  was  the  most  despised  at  the  stills.  In  Kew  England 
and  at  the  docks  at  New  York  the  tax  was  indeed  r^nlariy 
paid ;  but  it  was  paid  with  hearty  imprecations  on  the  collector 
and  the  Government.  In  western  Pennsylvania  the  whiskey 
stillers  had  long  declared  they  would  never  enter  a  still  nor 
pay  one  cent  of  the  tax.    They  were  now  put  to  the  test 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  14,  1794.  f  ^^^i  August  16, 1794. 
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'VT'hat  a  bank-bill  was  at  Philadelphia  or  a  shilling-piece 
lit  Lancaster,  that  was  whiskey  in  the  towns  and  villages  that 
%  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  rirer.  It  was  the 
iQoney,  the  circulating  mediom  of  the  country.  A  gallon  of 
g(K)d  rye  whiskey,  at  every  store  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  every 
&nQ>hoiise  in  the  four  counties  of  "Washington,  Westmore- 
Itsd,  Alleghany,  and  Fayette,  was  the  equivalent  of  a  shilling- 
piec&  A  tax  of  seven  cents  a  gallon  was,  therefore,  a  crush- 
ing (Hoe.*  The  people  held  it  to  be  iniquitous,  and  evezy  man 
vho  paid  it  a  public  enemy.  If  a  collector  came  among  them 
^  was  attacked,  his  books  and  papers  taken,  his  commission 
^  np,  and  a  solemn  promise  exacted  that  he  would  publish 
^  resignation  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  If  a  farmer  gave 
ffifonnation  as  to  where  the  stills  could  be  found,  his  bams 
"««  burned.  If  a  distiller  entered  his  still  as  the  law  re- 
^nwd,  he  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  a  masked  mob.  Some- 
^es  his  grist-mill  was  made  useless,  sometimes  his  stills 
"*tft>yed,  or  a  piece  of  his  saw-mill  carried  away,  and  a  com- 
^'^^  laid  upon  him  to  publish  what  had  been  done  to  him  in 
^  Gazette.  One  unhappy  man,  who  had  rashly  rented  his 
*^**^  to  a  collector,  was  visited  at  the  dead  of  night  by  a  mob 

*  Spirits  of  the  first  proof,  if  distilled  from  materials  of  the  growth  or  prod- 
''*  of  the  United  States,  were  taxed  seven  cents  a  gallon ;  of  the  second  proof, 
^'^  cenu ;  third  proof,  nine  cents ;  fourth  proof,  eleven  cents ;  fifth  proof, 
^^^*^  cents;  dxth  proof,  eighteen  cents.  Stills  of  less  capacity  than  four 
•"^dred  gallons  were  to  pay  yearly  fifty-four  cents  for  each  gallon  capacity;  or, 
"  *ke  proprietor  preferred,  seven  cents  for  every  gallon  distilled,  or  at  the  rate 
™  ten  cents  per  gtllon  on  the  capadty  for  each  month  the  still  Tras  run.  Acts 
of  Second  Coogieas,  Chapter  JJJJL    Hay  8,  1V92. 
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of  blackened  and  disgnised  men.  He  was  seized,  carried  to 
the  woods,  shorn  of  his  hair,  tarred,  feathered,  and  bound  to  a 
tree. 

To  the  markers  who  took  part  in  such  acts  the  name  of 
Tom  the  Tinker  was  applied.  The  term  was  not  one  of  re- 
proach. A  certain  John  Holcroft  first  made  use  of  it,  and  the 
great  body  of  malcontents  instantly  assumed  it  as  tlieir  party 
immc.  It  appeared  everywhere.  No  posters  were  put  up  on 
the  trees,  no  handbills  were  scattered  in  the  highways,  no 
placards  were  displayed  in  conspicuous  spots,  but  Uie  words 
Tom  the  Tinker  were  at  the  foot  of  them.  Under  that  name 
individuals  were  threatened  and  the  public  admonished. 

But  tlie  hatred  these  men  felt  for  tlie  excise  law  was  much 
increased  when  they  heard  that  the  State  courts  had  no  jmi»- 
diction  over  excise  suita ;  tliat  every  man  who  did  not  enter 
Ins  still,  who  did  not  i>ay  his  tax,  who  did  not  sufter  the  in- 
spector to  pry  into  his  cellar  or  liis  barn,  could  be  forced  to  quit 
hig  hay-field  or  his  grain-field,  go  over  the  mountains  to  Phila- 
deljihia,  and  stand  trial  in  a  Federal  Court  for  offences  he  had 
committed  in  a  district  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 
This  complaint  was  felt  to  be  so  just  and  reasonable  that  Con- 
gress, early  in  1794,  attempted  to  remove  it.  On  the  seventh 
of  February  a  Ilouse  committee  was  named  to  consider  what 
further  legislative  provisions  were  needed  to  insure  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  the  duty.  On  the  fourth  of  April  a  bill  was  presented. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  it  passed.  Six  days  later  it  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  day  each 
branch  choee  managers  for  a  conference.  On  the  third  of 
June  au  agreement  was  made  by  message,  and,  two  days  later, 
the  President  signed  the  bill.  Tlie  ninth  section  of  the  act 
gave  the  State  courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  which  arose  mc 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  Federal  Court 

The  matter  was  still  under  debate  in  Congresfi,  when 
process  went  out  from  the  District  Court  at  Philadelpl: 
against  seventy-five  distillers  who  had  disobeyed  the  law. 
Fifty  were  in  the  five  countiee  of  Fayette  and  Bedford,  Alle- 
ghany, "Washington,  and  "Westmoreland.  Each  writ  is  dated  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  and  each  is  entered  in  the  docket  as  issued 
on  the  thirty-first.    But  the  officials  were  so  tardy,  that  it  was 
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Jnly  when  the  Marelial  rode  West  to  serve  them.     He  arrived 
■&  the  hurry  of  harvest,  when  liquor  circulated  moet  freely  and 
drunlcennesfl  was  moat  pres'alHiit.    Yet  he  served  his  writs  with- 
out harm  till  but  one  was  left    It  was  drawn  against  a  distiller 
named  MOler,  whose  house  was  fourteen  miles  from  Pittsburg 
the  road  to  Washington.     On  tlie  morning  of  July  fifteenth 
le  Marshal  set  out  from  rittsburg  to  serve  it.   lie  found  Miller 
a  harvest-field  surroanded  by  a  Ixniy  of  reapers.     All  went 
LI  till  he  was  about  to  return,  when  one  of  them  gave  the 
'darm.     Wliile  some  threw  down  their  scythes  and  followed 
tmUf  others  ran  back  to  the  house  of  the  brigade  inspector  near 
by.    There  tlie  ^ngo  Creek  regiment  had  gatliered  to  make 
I  select  corps  of  militia  as  its  cjuota  of  tJbo  eighty  thousand 
nrinute-men  required  by  Congress.    All  had  dnuik  deeply,  and 
aa  the  messengers  came  up  shouting,  "The  Federal  Sheriff  ia 

(talcing  away  men  to  Philadelpliia,"  they  flew  to  arms.  Though 
it  was  then  night,  many  set  off  at  once,  and,  gathering  strength 
M  they  went,  drew  up  the  next  morning,  thirty-seven  strong, 
before  the  house  of  the  Revenue  Inspector  Neville,  near  Pitts- 
bttfg.  At  the  head  of  ihem  was  that  Jtdm  Holcroft  who  had 
I  vliitcned  half  the  trees  ia  the  four  counties  with  the  effu- 
I  Rons  of  Tom  the  Tinker.  The  inspector  demanded  what  they 
I  viBhei  They  answered  evasively.  He  fired  upon  them. 
Thoy  returned  the  shot,  and  were  instantly  opened  on  by  a 
'  Wd  of  negroes  posted  in  a  neighlxiring  house.  At  tliis  the 
^ob  scattered,  leaving  six  wounded  and  one  dead. 

Made  more  furious  than  ever  by  the  loss  of  tlioir  compan- 
*0Q»,  the  malcontents  spent  the  day  in  spreading  the  news  and 
ttciting  the  people.  At  nightfall,  five  hundred  anncd  men  were 
ptliered  at  Oouche's  Fort,  a  few  miles  from  the  inspector's  house. 
Among  them  waa  a  minister  named  Clark,  whose  age  and  good 
flfie^b  made  him  respected  by  the  most  reckless  in  the  commu- 
^*,v*  He  besought  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him  to  be  oi^ 
^riy  and  go  back  to  tlieir  liomes.  But  they  would  not  hear 
"^,  put  a  revolutionary  soldier  in  command,  and  marched  to 
^  house  of  Inspector  Neville.  He  was  gone,  and  in  his  stead 
fere  u  major  and  eleven  soldiers  fri>m  Fort  Pitt  When  the 
riotent  hnd  come  near  the  house  tliey  halted  and  sent  forward 
A  tTDce.    The  flag-bearer  demanded  the  papers  of  the  inspector. 
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He  wa£  told  the  inspector  was  gone.    He  then  asked  that 
men  might  be  allowed  to  search  for  the  papers.     This  wun 
fused.    He  thereupon  warned  the  women  to  quit  the  buildiug; 
A  few  minutes  later  the  firing  began.     When  it  had  gone  on 
for  some  time  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  house.     The  ui 
who  commanded  the  mob  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  to 
his  men  cease  firing.     The  next  instant  he  fell  forward  on 
face,  dead.     Wliile  some  bore  his  body  to  a  place  of  shelter, 
others  prepared  to  storm  the  building  and  set  fire  to  the  barn. 
From  the  bam  the  flames  spread  to  the  out-buildings,  from  titt 
ontrbnildinga  to  tho  house,  and  the  trcxips,  half  amothered  bj 
smoke,  marched  out  and  surrendered.     The  AfftT^lml  had  tl- 
ready  been  taken.     But  so  carelessly  were  the  prisoners  guarded 
that  all  escaped  before  tho  day  was  ended*    The  troopfi  went 
back  to  the  fort.     The  Marshal  fled  down  the  Ohio. 

Their  work  done,  the  rioters  departed  in  great  glee.  But, 
before  separating,  they  agreed  to  meet  at  Mingo  Creek  on 
twenty-third  of  July.  AVhen  the  day  came  a  crowd  of 
lers  and  farmers  gathered  in  the  meeting-house.  The  quceti 
before  them  'ft'as,  Should  the  actors  in  the  late  riot  be  support^" 
or  left  to  themselves?*  Approve  the  riot  they  dared  oot* 
Disapprove  it  they  would  not  They  endedj  therefore,  l>/ 
issuing  a  call  for  a  fp^id  meeting  of  delegates  from  thexrertC* 
connties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  VflH 
ginia,  Parkinfion's  Ferry  was  thought  the  most  convenient  plfl<fl^ 
and  thither  they  were  bidden  to  come  on  the  fourteenth  0* 
Aognst,     The  state  of  the  western  country  was  to  be  disouaBeil' 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  at  ilingo  Creek  was  David  B; 
ford,  the  most  noisy  and  bitter  of  tlie  maleontents.    To  liim 
discosmon  seemed  tame  and  spiritless.    lie  would  do  eometlii 
to  ponse  the  whole  community  to  action.    He  would  find 
who  were  tlie  friends  of  Government,  excite  the  people  against 
them,  and  unite  every  man  in  the  four  counties  in  acta  of 
violence  which  woiild  force  him,  in  self-defence,  to  supjxirt 
tbe  insurrection  to  the  last.     With  this  in  view  he  quickly 
platmed  and  executwl  a  robbery  of  the  mail.    On  the  tweni 
fifth  of  July,  as  tho  post-rider  from  Pittsburg  drew 
to  Greensburg,  two  armed  men  stopped  him,  seized  his  port-^ 


Mail  rob! 


iteaus,  and  rode  oft  with  them  to  Canonfiburg.    There  a 

olonel  and  a  storekeeper,  the  chief  chanictere  of  tlie  place, 

were  invited  to  the  tavern  and  the  mail  opened  and  read.    The 

letters  from  Washington  had  not  a  word  about  the  attack  on 

be  Marshal  and  Inspector.    But  in  the  Pittebtirg  bundle  were 

Bvend  tliiit  gave  great  offence.    Such  as  were  judged  harmlcas 

cere  put  back  in  the  bag  and  tliree  men  from  "Washington 

to  carry  them  to  Pittsburg.    As  the  robbers  eat  in  the 

avem  discussing  the  affair,  their  talk  naturally  turned  to  the 

fight  at  the  house  of  Keville.     What,  it  was  asked  by  some 

Ioae,  would  be  done  to  those  who  took  part  in  it  ?     "  They  will 
be  liung/'  said  Bradford,  and  he  then  Buggested  a  way  to  pro- 
tect them.*    Let  sometliing  be  done  to  involve  the  whole 
Wtetem  country  in  the  matter.    Then,  the  number  of  offendere 
being  large.  Government  couhl  not  take  eevere  measures.    His 
plan  seemed  a  good  one.     It  was  to  call  out  the  militia.     The 
I     cnatom  had  long  prevailed  in   the  western  counties  for  the 
tPoope  to  assemble  at  the  stmimons  of  their  officers,  without 
ever  questjoning  the  authority,  or  demanding  to  know  the  rea- 
1     son  of  the  calLf     Tliis  the  little  band  at  tlie  tavern  well  knew, 
I     Mid,  orged  by  Bradford,  made  use  of  it     Copies  of  a  circular 
letter  were  quickly  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  officers  of 
the  militia.     It  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  proper 
'^der  would  have  been,  and  bade  them  meet  at  Braddock's 
''ittld  on  the  first  day  of  August  with  as  many  volunteers  as 
^<^  bo  milled,     "  Here,  sir,"  it  said,  *'  is  an  expedition  pro- 
pped in  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
yoTir  military  talents,  and  of  rendering  service  to  your  coun- 
^'    Four  days'  provisions  will  be  wimted ;  let  the  men  be 
^  supplied."  J    But  tlie  runners  had  scarcely  set  off  witli 
^  letters  when  Bradford  began  to  dread  the  result.     In  great 
***na  he  countermanded  the  call.     Then,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
*  deaiagogiic,  hearing  that  his  oountermand  was  denounced  by 
^8  people,  he  denied  that  he  wrote  it. 

*Bee  Iter.  James  Camflbut's  Paper  od  tb«  laflunvcdon.    Prouocdlugs  Kew 

-fctsey  ICMnriMil  Society,  vi,  p.  12B- 

f  iWe  Jiitlge  Alexander  A(l<it^on*8  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  December,  HM. 

I  Vrtnoin  Illstoriral  Sociotr  of  PenniylTaniB,  vol.  vi,  p.  174. 

J  B(mck«oridgo  IncidcnU.  toI.  I,  p.  40.    findlpy'a  History  of  the  lusurreotioQ 

I  the  Foitf  Western  Conntica  of  PonnHylvania,  p.  90. 
vau  u.— la 
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Meanwhile  every  horseman  that  carae  into  Pittfiburg  brought 
an  alarming  report.  One  told  of  the  robbery  of  the  maiL 
Another  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  letters  found  in 
the  bags,  expresses  were  hastening  through  the  four  counties, 
exciting  men,  and  bidding  them  arm  and  hurry  to  Braddock's 
Field.  A  third  aaeerted  thut  from  tlio  Field  the  army  would 
march  upon  Sodom,  such  was  the  name  they  bestowed  upon 
Pittsburg,  destroy  it,  and  put  all  the  soldiers  to  flight.  Alarmed 
by  these  stories,  a  meeting  of  townsmen  was  held  at  the  Coort- 
House  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  July. 
But  scarce  were  the  people  assembled  when  four  strangers 
rode  into  town. 

They  came  from  "Washington  county  with  messages  to  the 
men  at  Pittsburg,  and,  having  announced  this,  were  at  once 
attended  by  a  committee.  The  committee  Boon  reported  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  AVashiogton 
that  four  men  obnoxious  to  the  "Whiskey  Boys"  should  be 
banished  from  tlie  to^\^l,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  march 
to  Braddock's  Field  the  next  morning.  If  this  were  not  done, 
every  house  in  Pittsburg  would  surely  be  laid  in  ashes.  The 
four  etraiigere  further  stated  that  they  must  have  tlieir  answer 
immediately;  that  they  knew  tlie  terms  were  hard;  that  they 
had  no  power  to  moderate  them  in  the  slightest ;  and  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  those  who  gent  them  had  been 
indnced  to  offer  any  terms  whatever,*  The  meeting  in  terror 
yielded  everything.  A  resolution  to  go  to  the  Field  passed 
without  a  murmnr,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  sent  to 
ask  the  proscribed  four  to  quit  the  town.  Two  readily  agreed. 
Two  for  a  while  stood  out,  but  at  last"  gave  way  and  said  they 
would  leave  early  on  the  morrow. 

As  each  man  went  back  to  his  home  from  the  Court^Houfle, 
he  felt  that  he  was  doing  so  for  tho  last  time.  Before  anotlier 
sun  set  his  bouse  might  bo  a  heap  of  rains,  and  his  faiutly 
seeking  food  and  shelter  among  the  farmers  on  the  banks  < 
the  Alleghany.  The  people  were  in  despair.  Through  tl 
whole  night  not  a  soul  slept.  lights  gleamed  in  tho  windows 
of  every  liouse.    Tho  women  were  in  tears.    The  men  were 

^  See  letter  of  John  Wiiklna  to  William  Iirlne,  in  Mcmoin  of  tho  Dbtortoal 
Society  of  Pcansjlvanio,  vol.  vi,  pp.  163-187. 
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tusy  hiding  papers,  burj^ing  money,  and  putting  every  piece 
f  property  tJiey  could  in  a  Been  re  place.*     At  sunrise  the 
rinter  was  still  running  off  handbills  to  be  distributed  among 
*;he  mob  on  Braddock-s  Field.f    At  nine  o'clock  the  banisliod 
xnen  rode  off  and  went  over  the  river.     At  ten  the  people  bo- 
^nn  to  march  for  the  Field,  f    That  night  the  army,  bo  it  was 
<5alled,  lay  upon  its  arms.     ^VTien  Sahutlay  morning  dawned, 
xxeesengere  were  sent  to  Pittsburg.     Stores  and  taverns  were 
ofdered  to  be  shut ;  liquor  forbidden  to  be  sold ;  craft  com- 
ruanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  the  army  over  the  Mon- 
ongahela;  and  the  women  assured  that  it  was  coming  in  peace. 

I  One  who  Btood  by  tlie  roadside  as  the  insurgents  marched 
l>y,  declares  that  the  line  stretched  away  for  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  numbered  not  far  from  eii  thousand  souls."  It 
^aa  high  noon  when  the  front  rank  entered  the  town.  But 
the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  Ohio  hiUs  before  the  last 
lx>at-load  went  over  the  Monongahela  river.  | 
In  the  midland  counties  tlie  news  of  the  riot  and  the  meetr 
^S  ^^  hailed  with  unconcealed  delight.  In  the  far  East  it 
awakened  serious  alarm.  A  stranger  in  Plaladelphia  at  that 
^htne,  had  he  listened  to  the  talk  in  the  taverns,  or  attended  a 
^feeting  of  the  Democratic  Society,  or  read  tlie  articles  in  the 
[I^o  publican  newspapers,  would  have  supposed  the  whole  city 
'<■  ripe  for  rebellion.  But  the  moment  rebellion  broke  out, 
moment  the  disaffected  heard  that  sixteen  thoasaud  *'  Whis- 
ky Boys'*  had  armed  themselves,  defied  the  Government,  and 
^OiivOT  its  friends  and  officers  acrrws  the  mountains,  they  ceased 

*"!  bclioTu  mut  of  the  Wonion  ia  towa  were  in  t(««;  the  people  appeared 
^  tht  ligliU)  to  be  all  flUrring,  and  I  bcUcre  the  most  of  thorn  hiding  property. 
*  *!-•«  bc^nm  to  liMe  or  hnry  propcrtT,"     John  WVIkinii  to  Vr'illiain  Irrinc 

f  Tor  t  Kpriat  of  the  handbill,  »e  American  Dnily  AdTerti^er,  Aoguit,  1794. 

ftniU  priuted  oil  night,  in  nnle^r  to  hare  a  atiflldent  Dombcr  to  distribute 

the  jwoplo  on  BrfliidocIt'R  Fieldri,  hoping  this,  tngi>th(tr  with  our  compBnnce 

**•  ftciF  onJcT?,  wouW  moderate  the  mge  of  the  people  for  that  time  and  eave  the 

'**^. .  .  ."    John  \Vilkin»  to  WilHwn  Trrine,  Augurt  Ifl,  m4. 

t "  We  entered  the  field,  and  marched  about  one  mile  through  a  eroird  of  pco. 
r^  ftu«e«  face  known  to  roe— a  ooostant  fire  of  anioll  anui  was  kept  up,  equal 
*"  •'tooft  any  battle,  some  loading  and  firing  for  thoir  dircrsion,  othcra  btaAlag 
•Hj  «  the  tf  wA."     Ibid. 

•  Joha  Wilkins  to  Wdliam  Irvine,     Memoirs  Historical  Society  of  PennsjI- 
voL  Tlf  p.  ISflL  I  Ibid. 
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for  the  time  to  complain,  called  for  vigorous  measures,  joined 
the  nxilitia,  or  eubecribed  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the 
families  of  men  who  went  out  to  the  rendezvous  at  Carlisle. 
No  body  of  men  had  been  so  forward  in  condemning  the  ex- 
cise act  as  the  Democratic  Society.  Yet  it  now  declared  that, 
while  it  still  thought  the  law  oppreseive,  hostile  to  liberty,  and 
"  a  nnrsory  of  vice  and  eycophancy,"  it  highly  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  its  western  brethren.*  When  such  language 
was  Ufiod  by  such  men,  every  reasonable  person  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  community  was  strong  upon  the  side  of  Gov- 
empient.  This,  however,  Governor  Mifflin  would  not  believe. 
When  he  was  m-ged  to  act  with  vigor,  call  out  the  troops,  take 
his  place  at  their  head,  and  put  down  the  rebellion  with  a  strong 
hand,  he  hesitated-  He  feared  a  resort  to  force  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  He  did  not  believe  the  militia  would 
"  pay  a  passive  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Government,*' 
Indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  any  authority  to  siunmon 
them.  The  Federal  Courts  might  not  be  able  to  keep  order. 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  the  State  Courts  were  powerless  to 
ptmish  the  rioters.  It  would  be  better  to  send  a  scolding  letter 
to  the  State  officers  in  the  West,  bidding  tliem  do  all  they  oould 
to  restore  peace.     This  he  did. 

Ko  sudi  fears  were  felt  by  Washington.  He  was  resolved 
that  the  insurrection  should  be  suppressed.  If  tlio  State  Gov- 
ernment would  not  do  it,  then  the  Federal  Government  must. 
He  first  secured  a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  setting  forth  that  in  tho  counties  of  Washington  and 
Alleghany  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  set  at  naught, 
and  that  the  courts  were  unable  to  enforce  them.  He  then 
published  a  iiroclamation  couuuaudJng  the  malcontents  to  de- 
sist, made  a  requiHition  for  twelve  thousand  nine  hundreiJ  and 
fifty  militia,  and  fixed  tho  first  of  September  as  the  day  for 
moving  them. 

Governor  Mifilin  now  grew  bold.  In  one  proclamation  he 
summoned  the  Legislature.  In  another  he  declared  be  would 
ol>ey  the  requisition  for  troops.  At  the  same  time  he  named  the 
Ciiief  Justice  aud  William  Irvine,  a  militia  general,  coiuiuis- 
sioners  to  treat  with  the  "  Whiskey  Boys."    Washington  added 
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three  more,  and  the  five  vere  eoon  on  their  way  to  Pitts- 
burg. They  wer«  still  higgling  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
when  the  militaiy  began  so  assemble.  New  Jersey  and  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvama  and  Maryland,  were  to  fumish  the  soldiers, 
hi  the  towns  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scenes 
of  rebellion  the  regiments  mustered  and  the  drafts  were  made 
in  peace  and  quiet.  But  in  the  counties  which  lay  near  the 
eastera  slopes  of  the  mountains  every  muster  was  a  scene  of 
disorder.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  villages  were 
88  ignorant  of  what  went  on  a  hundred  miles  away  as  of  what 
went  on  in  Siberia.  They  seldom  saw  an  Eastern  newspaper, 
and  when  they  did,  could  with  difficulty  read  it.  Of  such  men 
the  nranors  of  the  W^hiskey  Boys  made  easy  dupes.  >'o  story 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent  was  too  absurd  to  be 
believed  by  tliem.  A  great  meeting  was  held  one  day  at 
Frederick,  in  Maryland.  More  than  half  the  citizens  of  the 
place  came,  and  among  them  were  some  emissaries  from  the 
West.  As  the  discussion  went  on,  theso  men  rose  up  one 
after  anotlier,  and  excited  the  people  with  most  shameful 
lies.  One  asserted  that  the  Government  was  taxing  not  only 
whi^fcev,  but  wheat  and  rj'e,  and  that  he  had  himself  paid  a 
tu  of  fourpenee  per  bushel  at  Baltimore.  Another  said  that 
this  Was  not  the  worst ;  that  flesh  and  blood  were  no  better,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  law,  than  sticks  and  stones,  and  that  at 
Piltsbnrg  every  boy  at  birth  was  taxed  fifteen  shillings  and 
er&y  girl  ten.*  At  this  the  crowd  seemed  so  shocked  that  a 
""M  ventured  to  damn  Congress,  and  cry  ont>,  *'  God  save  King 
^*Orge."  He  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  marched  to  the 
*<>5D^  lincf 

Westward  from  Frederick  lay  Martinsburg  and  Hagerstown. 
'•hen  the  drafts  began  at  Hageretown  a  crowd  gathered,  beat 
^'e  officers,  drove  them  from  the  field,  and  at  the  dead  of 
°^&ht  put  np  a  liberty-pole.  In  the  morning  the  magistrate 
^it  it  down.  Then  the  mob  became  furious,  sent  runners 
"*owgh  the  county,  collected  a  great  force,  and  put  up  a  second 
pofe.    AU  who  refused  to  join  their  ranks  were  soundly  beaten, 

'  Lrtter  from  «  rcApcctftble  oorroflpoadcnt  of  the  printers  of  tbts  paper,  dau-d 
I'mderiiJi,  Soptctuber  0,  17»i.    Amcrioui  Dail;  Adrcniscr,  Septcinbvr  IS,  1)94. 
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and  tlireats  were  made  of  marching  to  Frederick  to  seize  the 
arsenal.     The  merchanta  in  terror  closed  their  shops  and  re- 
fused to  sell  the  rioters  flint  and  powder.*     At  Middletown  1 
and  Martinftburg*  like  distiirbanceB  broke  out.     At  Carlible  ; 
armed  band  rode  into  town  one  evening,  burned  an  effigy  < 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  erected  a  liberty-j)ole  oii" 
the  little  patch  of  grass  which  parsed  by  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lic square.     On  the  polewero  tiio  words  "  LIBERT  T  and  NO 
EXCISE,  O  WmSKEYI"    Some  friends  of  order  cut  it 
down.     Thereupon  the  mob  again  assembled,  got  a  still  la 
pole,  inscribed  it  **  Liberty  and  Equality,"  and  planted  it  dc 
by  the  door  of  a  man  who  had  been  lodged  in  jail  for  dig 
der.*     The  whole  western  country  began,  in  the  language 
that  time,  to  bristle  with  anarchy-polos.     From  some  floated 
red  flags  bearing  tlie  number  of  the  rebellious  counties.     On 
others  were  the  words  ** Liberty  or  Deatli,"  or  ^Liberty 
Equality,"  or  "No  Excise." 

Meanwhile  the  roads  were  choked  with  soldiers.      Fr 
Trenton,  from  Lambertavillo,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Bait 
more,  from  Alexandria,  from  scores  of  towns  of  leeser  note,  they 
began  to  hurry  westward,  and  soon  thirteen  thousand  men  were 
gathered  at  Bedford  and  Cumberland,    The  troops  of  Viigini^^ 
were  led  by  that  Daniel  Morgan  who  charged  the  barriers  I^H 
Quebec  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens.    At  the  head  of 
the  Maryland  quota  was  tlie  Baltimore  member  of  Congres^^ 
Governor  Howell  commanded  the  Jersey  Bluee.    Govemd^f 
MiMin  led  the  ti'oops  of  Pennsylvania.     But  chief  of  them  all 
was  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia.     The  left  wing  gathered  i^^ 
Fort  Cumberland  and  went  thence  by  the  Braddock  road  uvd^^ 
the  mountains.     The  right  wing  took  the  northern  or  Penneyl- 
vania  road.    The  way  lay  through  Pottsgrove,  through  Read- 
ing, tlirough  Lancaster,  Wright's  Ferry,  and  Yorktown,  and 
on  to  Carlisle.    There  a  halt  of  seven  days  was  made,  and  there 
"Washington  overtook  the  troops.     Thence  an  unbroken  ma 
of  six  days  brought  the  army  to  Bedford.^ 

Every  man  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, ' 

*  Ameriaui  IXiiljr  Adrertiser,  September  10,  1794.     See,  also,  for  Angin*  j 
IVM.  f  Ibid.,  September  n, 

X  Ibid.,  September  18,  1704.  *  IbiiL,  September  SO,  11 
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in  tlie  best  of  spirits.     The  fears  of  Mifflin  had  not  been  real- 
ised.    The  Legislature  had  commanded  him  to  accept  volun- 
teers ;  be  had  gone  through  the  southern  counties,  and,  hy  the 
fire  of  luB  eloquence,  bad  filled  the  ranks.     Much  help  had 
been  derived  from  tlie  boimt^,  and  from  the  promise  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  that  the  families  of  men  who  went  out 
from  that  city  ebould  bo  well  cared  for  till  their  return.     Hun- 
dreds of  youthfl,  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  who  could  remember  no  time  when  they  bad  not 
heard  fitories  of  camj^a  and  biittlcA,  made  hasto  to  enlist,  and 
learn  the  firet  leeeona  of  war.     Some  wrote  back  that  they 
miesed  the  comforta  of  a  home,  that  sugar  and  chocolate  and 
bnndy  were  not  to  bo  Ijad,*  and  that  their  duties  were  often 
fio  hard  that  they  lay  down  at  night  on  a  bed  of  straw  f  and 
dept  afi  soundly  as  in  the  valauccd  bed  in  the  Httlc  room  under 
the  gable.    Others  gave  glowing  accoimts  of  the  new  land  into 
vfaich  they  were  come.     Xever  before  in  their  lives  had  they 
been  so  far  from  home.    Tliey  had  grown  up  in  a  country  where 
nothing  liigher  than  a  low  hiU  was  to  be  seen.     And  now,  as 
Uiey  beheld  that  wild  region  set  o&  with  all  the  splendors  of 
an  Indian  summor,  they  forgot  the  weight  of  their  rauskets 
and  dumsy  canteens.     The  beauty  of  the  litde  town  of  Bed- 
ford, abnt  in  on  three  sides  by  hills,  white  in  the  day  with 
the  tentSy  and  red  during  the  night  ^vitb  the  fires  of  six  thou- 
■wd  troops,  filled  them  with  amazement  J    But  it  was  not  till 
tliey  reached  the  eastern  slopts  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
Ibat  their  smrpri^e  was  the  greatest     To  walk  all  day  without 
piMtng  a  pleasant  vale  or  a  rich  farm,  to  clamber  up  steep 
'Ma  bordered  with  precipices  and  shut  in  by  great  masses  of 
'^k,  WA6  an  experience  wholly  new  to  them.*    Tliough  the 
^  poured   down   in  torrents,  though  the   mud  lay  ankle- 
^p,  though,  the  tents  and  the  baggage-wagons  could  not 
«Bp  pace  witn  them,  though  they  were  forced,  drenched  and 
™iigry,  to  elecfp  at  night  where  best  they  could,  though  the 
*'fioot  gnunbled  and  tlie  men  complained,  they  pushed  man- 
"*fly  on.     Hannibal,  it  was  proudly  said,  never  made  such  a 

*  Amene*a  Duly  AdvertiMr,  October  25,  1794. 

f  Ksxract  of  ft  letter  from  Bedford.    Amciicui  Daily  Adrerttser,  October  S(t, 
^'■i  }  IbiiL,  XoTtmber  I,  17M.  "  Ibid..  Norember  6,  im. 
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marcb.^  As  tbcv  pafieed  down  the  western  elope  and  looked 
over  the  rich  oonntiea  in  which  tliey  were  to  roetoro  peace, 
thej  wondcired  that  in  Bach  a  hmd  men  oonld  ever  bo  ill  at 
ease-t 

The  pnrpoee  of  the  army  was  to  overawe,  not  to  fi^ 
and  so  leifiorely  did  it  move  that  srs  weeks  were  const 
on  the  way.  Mifflin  led  bia  portion  of  the  Pennsyh 
quota  out  of  Philadelphia  on  September  nineteenth;  and 
rode  into  Bedford  on  October  eighteenth*;  but  it  was  the 
eiglith  of  Xovember  when  the  two  wings  reached  Parkinson's 
Ferry.  There  the  troops  had  long  been  expected.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  AuguHt  the  ParkiiLson's  Ferry 
meeting  took  pUce.  Upward  of  two  hundred  delegates  were 
present  They  came  from  Virginia,  from  that  part  of  Bedford 
county  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Allcghaniee,  and  from 
every  townfihip  in  the  four  counties  of  Washington,  Weet- 
rooreland,  Alleghany,  and  Fayette,  No  building  in  the  town 
could  hold  so  many  men.  They  met  therefore  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  tliat  covered  a  neighborii 
hilL  Around  them  stood  a  great  crowd  of  farmers  and 
owners,  armed  and  anxious.  Beside  them  rose  a  tall  Hberty-pol 
inscribed  "  Liberty  and  no  Excise  I  Xo  Asylum  for  Co\ 
and  Traitors."  Of  the  men  to  whom  the  multitude  looked  op 
as  leaders,  a  few  came  in  after-years  to  fame  and  place.  CI; 
among  these  was  Albert  GUlktin.  Like  Hamilton,  like  Da 
like  Duponceau,  like  Duane,  Gallatin  was  by  birth  a  foreignc 
His  native  land  was  Switzerland.  There  he  was  educated,  and 
thence,  when  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  is 
America* 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  fiery  speeches  and  a  strong  i 
of  resolutions.     Gallatin  opposed  one  of  thera,  and,  while  the'' 
debate  was  still  going  on,  word  was  passed  about  that  the  oom- 
misdoners  sent  by  the  President  had  arrived.     A  commit 
of  three  from  each  county  was  instantly  chosen  to  meet  thei 
Sixty  others  were  then  named  and  power  given  them  to  call  i 


*  American  DtUj  AdrortisKT,  November  6,  17M. 
f  For  ftn  intcrestmf*  account  of  the  aarch,  see  Icttcn  of  A.  J.  Dtllu  to 
wit«.    I.Ife  of  A.  J.  DallM  bj  0.  U.  Dkllas,  pp.  SS-4S. 

X  Ibtd.,  September  20,  liu.  *  Ibid,  KoT.mbor  1,  1701. 
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new  meetiiig.  The  conference  waa  held  at  Pittsburg.  The 
demands  of  the  comini&sioners  were  reasonable,  and  after  some 
show  of  opposition  the  twelve  gave  way.  For  this  Hiey  were 
strongly  blamifti.  Thoy  had,  it  was  said,  been  bought-  Thej 
bad  sold  the  liberty  of  their  countrymen  for  Federal  gold.  Tom 
the  Tinker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  plainly  ao- 
cufiod  thorn  of  taking  bribes. 

I       Meanwhile  the  committee  of  sixty  had  been  summoned  to 

meet  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August. 

Fifty-eeven  came*    Gallatin  again  spoke  for  law  and  order,  but 

Bradford  was  eager  for  rebellion.     For  a  while  it  seemed  likely 

,  that  his  counsel  would  prcvaiJ,  as  the  temper  of  the  men  who 

:  stood  alxiut  the  coimnittee  was  bad.     Eren  aa  Gallatin  spoke 

some  aimed  their  rifles  at  his  head.     Some  by  other  signs 

gave  the  committee  to  understand  which  way  they  were  to 

vote.    When,  therefore,  the  resolution  to  accept  the  offers  of 

the  commissioners  wsb  about  to  be  put,  it  was  clear  to  all  that 

no  one  would  dare  to  vote  yes.     But  Gallatin  was  ready  with 

wi  expedient.     On  each  piece  of  i>aper  he  wrote  the  words  yea 

and  nay.  The  ballots  were  then  distributed,  each  voter  destroyed 

vluehevcr  word  ho  ehose,  dropped  the  other  in  tlie  box,  and 

no  one  knew  how  he  voted.    The  count  showed  that  thirty-four 

ot  the  bita  of  paper  contained  the  word  yea,  and  twenty-three 

^J'    A  new  committee  of  conference  was  then  appointed  and 

""e  fifty-seven  adjonmed. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  commissioners  was  that  every 
'^^  of  the  committee  of  sixty  should  plainly  declare  his  readi- 
*^  to  obey  the  laws.  Another  was  that  the  people  should 
"^  ^Jfged  to  do  like\vise,  and  to  promise  not  to  harm  the  excise 
officers  in  any  way.  With  these  went  the  aj«urance  that,  if 
^  people  would  give  such  a  promise  before  the  fourteenth  of 
'^pt«mber,  all  would  be  welL  The  new  committee  of  confer- 
*<»  now  came  to  ask  that  the  time  might  be  extended  till  the 
^^4  of  October.  The  oommiseioners  refused.  Thoy  could 
^1  tliey  said,  do  so.  The  question  of  obeying  the  excise  law 
^^  therefore  instantly  put  to  the  people.  On  the  eleventh 
^  ^ptember  the  vote  was  taken  in  every  township.  Three 
*"y»  liter  the  judges  of  election  met,  countefl  the  vote,  put 
flown  ihcir  opinion  of  the  result  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  the 
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commieeioners  at  Umon  Town.    No  report  came  from 
g^mny-     Ffom  Westmoreland  came  word  that  no  excise  office^^ 
could  with  safety  enter  it     Fwm  Washington  and  Faye 
nothing  which  conld  be  considered  an  expression  of  opinioB 
was  received,  and  the  commisaioDers,  moeh  diaheartened,  turned 
their  atepa  homeward. 

By  this  time  the  malcontenta  heg&n  to  grow  frightened  and 
the  friends  of  order  to  pluck  up  their  courage.  A  committee 
from  tlie  towns  in  Fayette  aBsored  Governor  Kifflin  that,  if  no 
outbrcak»  should  happen  elsewhere,  peace  might  be  quickly  re- 
Btored  among  them.  Three  days  later  the  people  of  Pittfiborg 
aasemhled,  denounced  the  expuUion  of  their  fellows,  and  bade 
them  return-  In  October  the  Parkinson  Ferry  delegates  once^ 
nsore  mot  and  sent  t^o  of  their  number  over  the  mountains 
meet  the  approarJiing  troops.  One  was  named  David  Hcdicli 
The  other  was  William  Findley,  the  Antife<lenJist,  the  bitt 
hater  of  the  Oovenmient,  and  afterward  the  author  of  a  pleas- 
ing history  of  the  insurrection  in  which  he  bore  a  part  They 
met  the  army  at  Carlisle,  were  received  by  Washington,  pre-^ 
sentod  a  copy  of  some  resolutions,  explained  the  state  of 
Weatem  country,  and,  it  is  likely,  urged  him  to  turn  back 
troopa.  But  such  ossurancca  of  peace  as  they  could  givo  we 
thought  insufficient.  The  troops  marched  on.  Hedick  and 
Findlcy  n»de  back  in  haste  to  Pitt^bau'g  for  more  explicit  com- 
mands. Again  the  Parkinson  Ferry  Convention  was  colled, 
again  resolutions  more  favorable  than  ever  were  passed,  and 
again  Findley  went  back  to  the  army.  But  Wasliington  had 
then  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  bo  present  at  the  opening  < 
Congress.  A  few  daya  after  the  militia  marched  into  Parkil 
son's  Ferry  a  general  seizure  of  Bnsjjected  men  was  made. 
Some  were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence.  Some  were  boun^^ 
over  to  appear  for  trial.  Two  were  afterward  found  guilty  <3{^| 
treason.    These  the  President  pardoned.* 

*T1ic  aiitboritics  (or  the  iociilents  ot  tbo  ^\'Uske5  lonrTccUoQ  n.re;  U\a 
«f  the iDSurrcction  ia  the  four  Wdttirn  Counllcn  of  PeanajrWuia,  \79i.  Vf"\ 
Urn  Flodlej.  luclJenU  of  tbe  Inxurrectiun.  H.  D,  BrackruriOgr.  Report 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  TrcuuTy  to  tbe  PwRldcnt  of  tUe  United  Sule«  relatirv 
the  inexccQtion  oT  the  Exciic  Law  Id  ccrtaiD  Conntlcs  of  ronnsylvnnia.  Gallic 
lleiTK^r  OD  tbe  IiiBtirn-cilon.  The  lusurrcction  of  the  Vcar  1794  In  tbo  Wc5 
Counties  ol  PcnuBvlrania.     Townacnd  Wai-d.     Mem.   UisU  Boc.  of  Pa.,  »ol.  *1 
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It  IB  little  to  the  credit  of  the  men  of  that  day  that 
eighteen  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
marched  about  the  streets  with  the  word  "Insurgents"  on 
thedr  hats.  Accoonta,  too,  have  come  down  to  us  of  Hhamefui 
acts  of  cruelty  done  to  the  captives  of  **tho  dreadful  night" ; 
how  they  were  pulled  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers,  cursed, 
beaten  \nth  scabbards,  and  dragged  shoeless  and  Imlf  naked 
to  damp  ceUars  and  bams ;  how  they  were  driven  like  cattle 
Uutmgh  creeks  when  the  water  was  waist  high^  and  tied  back 
to  bock  at  night  like  criminals  or  slaves.  That  many  were  so 
tmted  there  is,  unhappily,  but  too  much  reason  to  believe. 

The   insurrection   now   being  over,  twenty-five  hundred 
troops  under  Morgan  spent  the  winter  in  the  district  as  a  guard. 
The  rest  came  back  to  towns  and  villagefi  whence  they  had  gone 
out  to  receive  tlie  welcome  due  to  heroes.     Bells  were  rung. 
Cannon  were  discharged.     Dinners  were  given  in  their  honor, 
and  long  lists  of  toasts  were  drunk.    Tet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  of  the  striplings,  who,  decked  in  his  uniform, 
marched  proudly  down  the  village  street,  knew  that  he  had 
borne  a  part  in  a  really  great  event.     The  afEair  has  been 
Bamed  an  insurrection.      It  does  not  deserve  to  l>c  called  a 
riot     Its  importance  was  of  a  very  different  kind.     For  the 
fint  time  in  the  history  of  the   Federal  Government  its  au- 
thority had  b©en  defied  and   its   officers  forcibly  withstood. 
The  question  had  then  been  raised,  What  would  the  people 
dof     Would  the  citizens  of  one  State  invade  the  soil  of  an- 
^Aar  State  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  reduce  rebellious 
cStuetna  to  oliedience  to  Federal  law?     Or  would  they  do- 
cUro  each  State  a  sovereign  and  leave  the  general  Govem- 
inent  to  nrrange  such  troubles  as  best  it  could  ?    The  response 
to  the  Profiident^s  call  for  troops  had  forever  put  sudi  ques- 
tioac  at  rest. 

Greatly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  Washington 
Ittd  hastened  back  to  Philadelphia  to  give  an  account  of  the 

^f-  W»rd  addR  to  hi*  paper  Willdns's  Account  of  tUe  Gathering  ikt  Braddock*s 
^U,  tnil  Gallfttin'ii  1IJ«tmJr.  Sec,  iIm,  the  Arocncau  D1UI7  Adrertlscr,  tlie 
"■WylTani*  (hixettc.  Proccfdingf  of  the  New  Jersey  IlUtorUl  Society,  toI.  tJ. 
^  of  A.  J.  DtlUa.  ni]itot7  of  the  Western  Inaurrectlon.  II.  M.  Dmckenridge. 
'"MwliBB  of  Uie  Esectttive  of  the  United  States  mpectlnc  Uie  luaargenta, 
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bSbSt  to  Congress.    Monday,  the  third  of  November,  was  the 
day  whereon  the  HooseB  should  have  met.    Bat  finch  were  the 
delays  of  travel,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  members,  that  it  waa 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  that  the  Senate  conld  muster  a  quorum.    The  neit 
day  the  President  came  down  to  the  House  and  delivered  his 
addrees.     lie  narrated  the  rise  of  the  MTiiskey  Insurrection^ 
told  of  tlie  stejw  he  Iiad  taken  to  suppress  it,  praiaed  tbe 
duct  of  the  militia,  and  gently  reproached  "  certain  eelf-crrate 
flocietiee"  for  their  behavior,     llis  reproaches  for  a  whil 
passed  unnoticed,  and  the  House  had  almost  finished  the  draft 
of  the  reply  when  a  motion  to  condemn  the  eocietiefl  was 
brought  in.    No  sooner  was  it  before  the  House  than  William 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  stood  up  to  speak.     He  did  not,  he  said, 
hope  to  make  proselytes.     But  when  he  saw,  or  thought  ho 
saw,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  assume  the  office  of  censor, 
he  conld  not  sit  silent     What  were  these  self-created  societies 
the  representatives  were  asked  to  condemn  ?    How  mimy  mc 
in  the  fifteen  States  could  say  they  were  not  members  of 
self-created  society  ?    Under  that  term  came  every  politic 
and  every  philosophical,  and  every  religious  society  in  the  Innd." 
The  Baptists  and  the  ^Methodiete,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
people  called  the  Friends,  must  then  bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 
It  was  clear  that  the  President  meant  the  Democratic  Societie^^l 
But  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  let  tlie  Democrats  alone.     Di^B 
the  House  suppose  tliat  a  vote  of  censure  would,  like  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  lay  a  spell  npon  these  people  ?    Censuivs  woe 
breed  recrimination,  and  every  one  of  them  would  rise  to 
importance  greater  than  before. 

Tlje  whole  question,  said  another,  turns  upon  a  matter 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  proved.     Have  the  Democratic 
cieties  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Western  insurreo- 
tion  ?    This  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  direct  evidence. 
But  how  do  gentlemen  handle  it  ?     They  go  off  into  abstract 
propositions,  a  tiling  never  heard  of  where  a  fact  was  to  bo 
proved.    "  T  say  where  direct  proof  is  wanted  we  see  gent! 
men  standing  on  the  flpor  for  half  an  hour  together,  withoii 
attempting  to  advance  a  single  fact  in  support  of  their 
tions."    Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  these  so- 
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cietiGA  are  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government.     If,  said  a  third, 
the  President  had  not  believed  them  to  be  hannfal,  ho  never 
wonid  have  said  so.     It  was  his  duty,  exdaiiued  a  fourth,  to 
Bpeak  as  he  ha^,  and  the  present  amendment  will  bring  forth 
good.     It  will  plunge  them  into  contempt     It  will  make  them 
detested  and  abhorrecL   They  are  "  illicit  combinations."    Their 
conduct  ia  as  far  from  fair  and  honorable  as  Christ  from  Belial. 
Tliey  are  men  prowling  in  the  dark.     The  member  from  Mary- 
laud  gave  an  account  of  tlio  Baltimore  Society.    The  men  who 
formed  it  were  removed  from  any  censure  that  could  be  cast 
hy  the  mover  of  this  amendment  under  debate.    Thoy  were  a 
band  of  patriots.     Xot  the  faii^weather  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  patriots  of  '75.    They  were  men  who,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  the  army  seemed  no  better  thau 
a  forlorn  hope,  had  left  home  and  friends  and  gouo  forth  to 
nUiy  around  the  standard  of  American  Liberty.    They  were 
Uieii  wbo  had  driven  from  American  soil  the  lawless  disturb- 
ers of  the  world-     And  how  had  they  acted  in  the  late  crisis  'i 
i^id  tbey  not  denounce  the  insurrection  in  the  mobt  pointed 
manner  \    Did  they  not  refuse  to  correepoud  with  any  society 
that  aided  it  ?    >'ay,  more,  did  they  not  leave  tJieir  counters 
Mid  their  desks  and  go  out  and  help  to  cmsh  it  ?    Are  these 
tu©  men  to  have  congressional  odium  cast  upon  them  1    Ko  I 
tUey  deaerve  rather  every  mark  of  approlmtion  the  Federal 
G"Ovemment  can  bestow.*     It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  tlie 
^orst  traits  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  that  they  began  busi- 
neas  after  dinnorj  Iwlted  tlieir  doors,  and  voted  in  the  dark. 
T«U8»  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  shocking.     But,  sir  (and  here  the 
Weaker  pointed  to  the  culling,  alluding  to  the  Senate,  whose 
I  wae  over  that  of  the  Representatives),  is  there  no  other 
I  where  men  bolt  their  doors  and  voto  in  the  dark  ?    Is 
"*Bre  not  a  branch  of  our  Legislature  which  at  this  very  mo- 
^'^i  is  doing  business  In  that  way  ?    Docs  it  become  us,  then, 
^  point  at  others  ?    Why  not  let  thi«e  societies  Bi>eak  out  1 
ilu}  people  do  not  look  on  them  with  a  great  deal  of  rover- 
CMOe,  yet  they  like  to  hear  them.     "WTiat  reason  is  there  for 
ail  this  alarm  among  the  stocklioldors  ?    AVIiy,  if  a  man  favors 
Democratic  Sodeties,  must  "  the  President  be  dmwn  across  his 
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face  "  ?    If  this  busineee  of  dctuinoiatioii  onoe  begins,  wbo  coa 
tell  where  it  will  end  i 

Tliat  it  might  end  speedily,  the  first  amendment  was  wit 
drawn  and  a  new  one,  almoet  in  the  language  of  the  Pr 
dent's  address,  introduced.   It  was  now  moved  to  strike  ont  the 
words  "  self -created  societies"  and   put  in  "the  Democratic 
Societies  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Pittsburg,"    "When 
the  Tote  was  taken,  forty-seven  stood  up  in  the  affirmatiTe. 
The  nays  were  forty-five.     The  CJommitt^s  of  the  Whole  then 
ro^  reported  the  amendment  to  the  House,  and  the  Honse 
threw  it  out.    Next  day  the  words  ''self-created  sodeties^ 
were  restored  to  the  answer,  some  more  amendments 
and   the  entire  clause  voted  duuii.     In  the  address,  when 
presented,  the  words  did  not  appear.     The  self-created  so- 
cietiee,  nevertheless,  began  to  defend  themselves.     That  at 
Baltimore  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States.     That  at  Philadelphia  spoke  to  the  Patriotic  Societifl 
throughout  the  land.    But  it  was  to  no  purpose.    Their  powe 
was  gone.     The  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  ruin  of  the  Ji 
cobin  Club  of  Paris,  the  published  dispatch  of  Monroe,  the 
attacks  of  the  Federal  journals,  and  the  pamphlets  of  Porcu- 
pine, were  more  than  they  could  bear. 

The  true  name  of  Peter  Porcupine  was  William  Cobbett, 
and  he  was,  of  all  the  pamphleteers  at  that  lime  in  America, 
the  most  able,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  entertaining  and 
snocessful.  His  native  country  was  England,  where  he  £rst  sav 
the  light  of  day  in  a  farm-house  in  the  town  of  Famhani,  Sur- 
rey. As  ho  grew  up,  his  business  was  to  drive  robins  from  the 
turnip-seeds  and  rooks  from  the  peas.  Then  he  went  to  dip 
box-edgings  and  weed  beds  of  flowera  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's garden,  and  at  last  set  off  to  Kew  Gardensj  where  a 
good-natured  Scotchman  gave  him  lodging  and  found  him 
work.  From  Kew  he  went  back  to  Farnham,  and  from  FariL 
ham  wandered  up  to  London.  There  he  toiled  as  a  copying 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  till,  one  bright  morning,  he  took  the 
king's  shilling  and  joined  the  fifty-fourth  regiment  of  foot.  For 
eight  years  he  was  a  soldier.  But  iu  1T02  he  came  over  ^^ 
Philadelphia  and  1>egan  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  speak  Englial^^ 
for  he  had  himself  spent  sis  months  in  Franco.     While  en- 
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gaged  in  this  work,  Josepli  Priestley  landed  at  New  York, 
On  the  fonrteenth.  of  January',  1791,  an  angry  Birmingham 
mob  had  fired  the  Doctors  house  and  bnmcd  it,  with  all  the 
bookfi  and  apparatus  it  contained.    Smarting  undor  his  M^rongs, 
Priestley  collected  what  property  remained  to  him,  and  sought 
refnge  in  the  United  States.     Had  he  come  a  few  years  earlier 
or  a  few  years  later,  a  dozen  lines  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  thought  all   his  arrival  de- 
Berved,     But  he  landed  in  1794,  when  the  insolence,  the  injus- 
tice, the  high-handed  outrages  of  Britiyh  officials  had  driven  the 
Hepublicans  into  all  manner  of  foolish  acts.     That  he  waa  the 
greatest  of  all  chemists  then  living ;  that  he  had  won  the  Copley 
tncdal ;  Iiad  discovered  oxygen  gas,  carbonic-oxide  gas,  nitrous- 
oxide  gas,  sulphurousHJxide  gas,  and  had  proved  that  the  red 
Color  of  arten'al  blood  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  waa 
to  the  Republicans  of  small  moment.     That  he  had  answered 
BorWa  "Reflections,"  and  been  maltreated  by  an  English 
iDob^  was,  however,  of  the  greatest  momeut.     It  pive  a  new 
opportunity  to  express  the  tierce  liatred  they  felt  toward  Eng- 
land, and  they  gladly  seized  it     They  hailed  him  as  a  martyr, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  attention.     The  Deraocratic  Soci- 
ety iddreaeed  him.*     The  Tammany  Society  addressed  hinuf 
'flw  Associated  Teachers  and  the  Republican  natives  of  Eng- 
«^d  and  Ireland  got  up  demonstrations  in  his  bebalf.     Aa 
Cobbett  read  these  addresses  his  indignation  swelled  high, 
«fi  took  up  his  pen  and  produced  a  pamphlet  which  he  called 
'Olieerrations  on  the  Emigration  of  Doctor  Joseph  Prit-etley. 
°y  Peter  Porcupine.'^   The  manuscript  was  carried  to  Mathew 
^*^,  the  chief  bookseller  at  Philadelpliia.     But  Carey  would 
*^^c  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Thorans  Bradford  kiw  it  next, 
■"**!  a^Tecd  to  print  it  for  half  the  profits.     They  amounted  to 
^*^  cents,  of  which  Cobbott  received  twenty.    Though  he 
^"^'  little  in  money,  he  made  much  in  reputation.    The  vigor 
^  m  style,  tlie  felicity  of  his  nicknames,  the  fearlessness  of 
°^  «trictares,  marked  him  out  as  the  chief  of  pamphleteers. 
"^  »ble  a  writer  was  not  to  bo  despised,  and  it  is  likely  the 
'^odenlifite  gave  him  much  encouragement  to  go  on.     Ualf  a 
**wi  pamphlets  now  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  and 
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called  forth  aa  many  repliea ;  for  each  was  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  follies  aud  inconslsteucies  of  the  Domocrata.* 

Glad  as  the  Kepublicaua  were  to  see  Priestley,  there  were 
other  dwtiuguidhed  BtraDgere  whose  arrival  they  beheld  with 
dread.  Since  the  April  day  when  Washington  stood  forth  io 
take  the  oath  of  office  thousands  of  foreigoers  had  come  oyer 
the  sea  from  Ireland,  from  St.  Domingo,  and  from  France. 
Some  were  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  held  rhose  ex- 
treme notions  of  Democracy  which  were  the  horror  of  every 
Federaliiit  in  the  land.  S«)me  had  titles  and  ribbons,  were 
familiar  with  courts  and  palaces,  and  had  been  the  associates 
of  princes  and  kings.  These  were  the  dread  of  the  liepublicanfi. 
Could  the  Republic,  it  was  a^ked,  be  safe  while  cotmts  and  ma]s 
quiaes,  barons  and  lords,  walked  the  streets  of  every  great  ci^ 
exercised  tlie  rights  of  Ameriam  citizens,  and  upheld 
racy  by  their  presence  and  their  votes  2  As  the  law  stood, 
proscribed  and  hunted  aristocrats  of  Europe  hod  but  to 
homos  in  America,  live  here  two  years,  go  into  any  court 
record,  show  a  good  character,  swear  to  support  the  Consd 
tion,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Did  any  true 
American  wish  to  see  a  duke  contesting  an  election  with  a  bat- 
tered soldier  of  the  war,  or  go  before  a  justice  he  was  forced  to 
call  **  My  Lord  "  ?  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  prevent  sacli 
creatures  coming  to  our  shores.  But  they  never  should  be 
naturalized  till  they  had  renounced  their  titles  and  become  as 
others  were.  Toward  the  close  of  Deceniber  the  whole  subject 
came  up  before  the  Houbc.  The  bill  under  discufision  was  oi 
to  amend  the  naturalization  act  of  1790.  Some  talk  was  h 
about  "good  moral  character,"  about  the  difBculty  of  poor  mi 
getting  two  witnesses,  and  about  the  baneful  effect  emi, 
from  the  disordered  and  corrupt  states  of  Europe  would  sure!; 
have  on  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  American  chanicter. 
But  notlxing  of  interest  occurred  till  the  flrst  of  January,  17! 
On  that  day  a  resolution  was  o£fered,  that  if  an  alien  appli 


*  TJie  FcdpTnl  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dcmocnts  U  well  Kt  forth  I 
paiDTihlct  cnllcJ,  Mflnlius;  with  Kotcfl  and  References,  17n4.    MnuUtia  npixiaft 
orl^lnilly  In  the  Ckiluuibian  Cenlinel,  Se|iienil>eT  S-17,  3794.    The  Fmich  Re 
lution  was  reviewed  in  a  pfttnphlot:  The  ItoroUition  in  Kmacr,  conaiJcivd  In  i 
8p«ct  to  lU  ProgreM  aud  Effcota.    Bj  An  Amertowi,  I?M. 
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for  citizenfihip  and  bore  any  title  or  order  of  nobility,  he  must 
renounoe  it  before  the  oourt  in  which  he  applied.     The  oppo- 
nents for  a  wliile  were  dispoeed  to  turn  it  into  a  jofit.     What, 
it  was  asked,  wae  the  nee  of  snch  on  amendment  i    It  reminded 
him,  one  speaker  said,  of  an  old  law  which,  within  his  memory, 
bad  been  in  force.    When  he  was  a  boy,  if  a  man  ehot  himself, 
the  neighbors,  not  content  with  bis  death  in  this  world,  damned 
hhn  in  the  next,  and  then  drove  a  stake  tlirough  his  body. 
Kobility  was  iu  much  the  same  situation.     It  had  committed 
raidde,  and  this  amendment  was  the  stake  through  its  body. 
KH  over  the  oountry,  jnst  at  present,  it  was  the  fashion  to  rave 
st  nobility.     Had  tliia  always  been  so  ?    Had  there  not 
a  time  within  the  memory  of  the  House  when  the  men 
who  now  cried  out  against  nobles  were  glad  to  see  them  Bj>end- 
ing:  their  money  and  their  blood  in   tlie  xVmerican   cause? 
Some  of  these  noblemen  are  in  dungeons,  some  have  hod  their 
Wis  chop]>ed  ofL    But  some,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  now 
smong  uB,  broken  in  fortune,  and  living  on  the  charity  of 
^cndfl.     Their  native  land  has  cast  them  out.     They  have 
come  to  ns,  for  whose  liberty  they  fought  and  bled     Shall  we 
^y  to  such  men,  Yon  cannot  become  a  citizen,  you  cannot 
vote,  yon  cannot  run  for  office,  you  cannot  practice  a  profus- 
sitm  till  yon  have  gone  into  a  court  and  renounced  your  titles 
wd  TOiur  stars  ?     Suppose  one  of  them  did  this  thing,  what 
^^  to  hinder  the  next  man  who  met  him  from  saying,  "  My 
Wi,  I  wish  you  a  good-moniing "  ?     Were  Lafayette  to 
iwke  his  home  in  America,  would  any  man  imtult  liim  by  i*e- 
hm^  to  call  liim  Marqnis?    This  frivolous  kind  of  legielar 
ti(m,  tliis  legislation  against  names  and  not  against  substance, 
ffw  the  disgrace  of  France.     France,  too,  was  a  republic,  and 
in  the  excess  of  republicanism  had  abolished  the  aristocratic 
namee  of  her  towns.     Conde,  and  Dunkirk,  and  Toulon,  and 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Lyons,  had  been  changed.     One  she  had 
named  Havre  do  Marat.     In  another  she  liad  put  up  a  column 

tto  announce  ita  ruin.  Nay,  she  even  pulled  down  houses  where 
flrifitocrata  had  lived.  What  did  all  this  amount  to  I  Would 
tnj  man  in  his  senses  say  that  liberty  was  more  secure  in 
France  EUice  a  town  had  been  called  Ilavro  do  Marat  ?  AVould 
that  liberty  waa  more  secure  in  New  Fork  since 
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King  street  Lad  been  mimed  Libortj  ?  If  the  people  wanted 
every  vestige  of  nobility  abolietied,  why  wait  for  tlie  arrival  o^H 
dukes  and  barouai  AVhy  not  begin  at  home?  One  mcmbc^^ 
of  tliG  Iloitse  had  lately  been  at  New  Uaven,  and  eaw,  upon 
the  top  of  the  State-lloufie,  the  figure  of  a  cto^^ti  !  It  liad  been 
there  aiace  before  the  war.  Again,  at  Middletown,  the  same 
member  had  entered  a  church,  and  there,  upon  the  top  of  tlie 
organ,  was  the  imago  of  a  crown.  'Was  Connecticut  safe  while 
siich  symbols  existed  ?  Why  not  forbid  the  word  Worshipful  ? 
Why  not  abolish  the  freemasons?  Why  not  say  no  member 
shall  enter  the  House  with  an  aristocratic  gold-laced  cloak| 
Wliy  not  call  on  foreigners  to  renounce  the  Jacobin  Club 
the  Pope  i  Did  the  danger  lie  in  the  titles  or  m  the  men  1 
The  Kutional  Convention  had  called  tlio  Duke  of  Orleans 
EgahtfS.  But  where  was  £galite  now  i  The  amendment  could 
have  but  one  effect.  Every  man  who  opposed  it  would  be 
branded  as  an  aristocrat.  Every  man  who  supported  it  would 
be  lauded  as  a  Republican.  .>• 

On  tliC  lifth  day  of  the  debate,  -n-ith  this  purpose  in  view, 
a  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays  was  made.  The  anger  of  the 
Eastern  members  was  extreme,  and  they,  in  turn,  brought  for- 
ward an  amendment.  It  provided  that,  when  an  alien  re- 
nounced his  titles,  he  should  also  renounce  lus  right  to  own 
slaves.  They  were  determinLHl,  if  the  Southern  members  held 
them  up  as  aristocrats,  to  hold  up  the  Southern  members  as 
dealers  in  slaves.  The  motive  for  this,  Mr,  Sedgwick  asserted, 
could  be  nothing  else  than  to  brand  members  as  ari6tt*erats. 
Had  it  not  been  said,  over  and  over,  that  there  was  in  tlio 
United  States  a  party,  not  only  of  Aristocracy,  but  even  of 
Monarchy  ?  Was  not  the  present  most  favorable  for  holding 
up  these  people  to  popular  resentment  ?  This  might  not  be 
tlie  wish  of  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tut  it  would  surely  be  the  result.  There,  the  people  vdW  cry 
out,  there  go  tho  Eastern  aristocrats  I  they  wanted  to  bi-ing  in 
nobility  here,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  Europe.  The 
amendment  was  opposed  because  it  was  frivolous.  Madison 
denied  that  it  was  trifling.  An  aboUtion  of  titles  was  essen- 
tial to  a  Republican  revolution.  The  sons  of  the  Cincinnati 
could  not  have  inherited  their  honors,  and  yet  tlie  minds  of 
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r  Americans  were  universally  disgusted  with  the  institution. 

And  now  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who  had  called  for  the  ayes  and 

nays,  rose  to  explain.     Tho  thought,  he  declared,  of  holding 

up  members  of  the  House  to  popular  detestation  had  never 

come  into  his  mind.     He  was  misunderstood.     The  idea  must 

have  arisen  in  the  brain  of  the  member  who  stated  it.     But, 

since  his  call  gave  such  uncommon  uneasiness,  he  should  give 

it  up. 

I       A  men3l)er  from  North  Carolina  took  the  same  view  as 

'  Giles.     He  began  calmly,  but  as  he  went  on  grew  wann  and 

excited.   The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  MassacIniscttB 

did  no  credit  to  hia  candor  or  good  sense.    It  was  an  attack  on 

I    the  Constitution,  on  State  governments,  nay,  on  the  members  of 

I   the  House  who  sat  for  tho  southern  States.     AVould  the  mover 

dare  to  cotue  forward  and  say  that  slave-holders  were  unfit  to 

,    hold  oflBce  in  a  republic?     Let  tho  House  recall  tlie  conduct 

I    of  these  men  during  the  late  war  for  independence.    Let  the 

Houae  recall  the  behavior  of  their  Representatives  under  the 

present  Government  and  then  say,  if  it  could,  that  the  members 

from  the  South  did  not  show  more  Republican  spirit  than  tho 

niemhcrs  from  the  East.     The  ainoncbnent  was  the  moet.  mo- 

iiwtlucal  and  despotic  thing  he  had  seen  f<>r  a  long  time.    What 

"ght  had  tho  House  to  say  to  any  class  of  men,  You  shall  have 

"^  kind  of  property  and  not  that  ?    Was  this  the  time  for 

^ch  laugiiage  ?     The  slaves  all  over  tiio  world  were  in  a  state 

^^  excitement.    They  had  turned  the  West  Ladies  into  an  im- 

^'^wisc  scene  of  slaughter.    Thousajids  of  whites  had  been 

•^i    Thousands  more  had  fled  for  refuge  to  America.     In 

'^  South  at  that  very  moment  the  planters  eonid  with  diffi- 

^ty  kee])  their  slaves  in  peace.    Did  the  gentleman  know 

'«it  would  happen  if  such  a  motion  passed  at  such  a  time  ? 

The  lM»st  speech  was  made  by  Lee.  The  evils  of  noble 
^ers  did  not  come  from  their  names,  but  from  privileges, 
^•^ree  reasons  had  been  given  why  noblemen  could  not  become 
B^  Eopublicans.  Their  education  was  one.  The  superiority 
"^^yheld  over  their  fellows  was  another.  The  servile  court 
^^  them  was  the  third.  Apply  these  to  the  relation  of  master 
"id  ekve.  Would  it  not  prove  that  the  people  of  the  South 
^CTfi  uafit  to  be  Republicans  ?    Bot  this,  every  one  knew,  was 
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not  the  fact.  They  did  own  slaves,  but  their  hearts  were 
warm  for  the  rights  of  man.  The  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays 
was,  he  thought,  ill-timed.  It  would  spread  an  alarm  that 
aristocracy  was  coming  to  ruin  the  land.  It  would  hold  up 
certain  gentlemen  who  opposed  it  as  aristocrats.  It  would 
spread  jealousies,  snspicions,  unjust  alarms.  He  was  therefore 
against  it.  Though  Mr.  Giles  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  call, 
another  member,  with  twenty-three  to  second  him,  renewed  it. 
This  was  more  than  a  third  of  the  House,  and  the  caU  was  in 
order.  Thereupon  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment forbidding  a  slave-holder  to  be  naturalized,  renewed  it, 
and  in  turn  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  On  Mr.  Dexter's 
amendment  the  yeas  were  twenty-eight  and  the  nays  sixty- 
three.  On  that  of  Mr.  Giles  the  yeas  were  fifty-nine  and  the 
nays  thirty-two. 

"When  the  President  signed  the  bUl,  it  provided  that  every 
alien  who  came  into  a  court  to  be  made  a  citizen  must  have 
lived  five  years  in  the  country,  must  have  declared  his  wish  to 
be  made  a  citizen  three  years  before,  must  have  spent  one  year 
in  the  State  where  he  then  was,  must  renounce  allegiance  to 
his  former  sovereign,  and  if  he  bore  any  title  of  nobility,  must 
renounce  that  too.* 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  only  two  men  hie  col<tlieart  ever  really  loved.  Hamil- 
ton ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.f  Knox  resigned 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  "War.  ^  The  Treasury  was  now  be- 
stowed on  Oliver  "Woleott.*  Timothy  Pickering  was  made 
Secretary  of  War.  |  These  appointments  confirmed,  the  grad- 
ual redemption  of  the  pubUo  debt  provided  for,-*-  and  the 
management  of  the  Sinking  Fund  intrusted  to  a  commission, 
the  Houses  adjourned.  But  the  senators  had  scarcely  reached 
their  homes  when  they  were  summoned  to  meet  again  in  June. 
The  English  treaty  had  come. 

That  instrument  had  been  signed  at  London  on  the  nino' 
teenth  of  November,  1794,  and  the  original  and  a  duplicate  sent 
by  two  different  packets  to  the  United  States,    But  so  slow 

*  Approved  Januaty  29,  1795.  *  February  8,  1795. 

t  January  31,  3796.  |  January  2,  179B. 

X  December  31,  1794.  -&  Approred  March  S,  1795. 
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were  the  ships  in  makiiig  port  that  CongreBs  had  rieen  and  the 
members  gone  back  to  their  countiiig-housee  and  their  farms 
before  the  treaty  arrived.     At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  sev- 
enth of  March,  a  copy  was  placed  by  liandolph  in  AVafihing- 
ton'S  bands.     A  proclamation  was  then  sent  out  for  a  ^jKcial 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June  twenty-four 
members  were  in  their  Bcatfi.    The  treaty  was  laid  before  tbem. 
But  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  debate  was  made  public.     This 
the  KepuUicana  at  once  declnred  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
From  the  day  whereon  Jay  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  Gallican  party  had  openly  declared  the  Minis- 
ter could  accfjmplish  nothing.     When  they  heard  that  he  had 
been  weU  received,  he  was  accused  of  selling  himself  for  Brit- 
ish gold.    When  it  was  known  that  he  had  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  a  shout  went  up  tliat  he  had  *' prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
majesty  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  people,"  that  *'he  riclily  de- 
served to  have  iiis  lips  blistered  to  the  bone."  *    "When  it  was 
reported  that  something  was  really  being  done,  everj'  Republican 
dertermined  to  oppose  it     The  thing  must  of  necessity  be  bad. 
"Was  not  Jay  an  aristocrat  ?    Had  he  not  ali-eatly  tried  his  hand 
St  treaty-making  and  failed  ?    If  he  were  ready  to  rob  the 
West  of  the  use  of  the  Missisfiippi  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  Spain,  would,  he  not  give  up  yet  greater  things  that  a 
treaty  might  be  made  with  England  ?    Then  the  French  party 
at  Philadelphia  prepared  an  effigy  of  the  envoy  and  hid  it  in  a 
Wber-flhop  near  the  pOlory.    Tiience,  one  morning  in  June, 
i,  Uicy  took  it  out  and,  while  the  crowd  shouted  and  cheered 
ut  thein,  placed  it  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.     A 
lod  of  iron  was  in  the  right  hand  of  the  image.    A  copy  of 
Shift's  hated  speech  on  British  depredations  was  in  the  left. 
^  one  cuver  were  the  words  ^*'Nemo  repeniefuU  tvrpis»im  u*," 
^oirlfl  taken  from  the  second  satire  of  the  great  lioinau  jwet. 
''A'on  d^.ut  alier^  was  written  on  the  other  cover,  for  Virgil 

'  On  ibia  (opic  ■  writer  exclaimod  in  ridicule :  "  Hear  the  voice  of  truUi,  lieor 
•"*  Wllcret  John  Jay,  &b  I  the  arcb  iraiior — seize  him,  drown  hira,  bang  hbn, 
*■  kni,  fliy  him  alive !  Men  of  Amoric*,  he  bcirnred  yon  with  a  hiiw !  As  soon 
■^  »t  foot  on  the  soil  of  EDglaaJ  he  kissed  the  Qucen'a  hand.  Ee  fciitaed  the 
'^^'i  hand,  and  with  ihat  Idaa  betrayed  iway  the  rights  o(  man  %xA  the  IttHrty 
«*  Aftwfca"    Oracle  of  the  Day,  Xovcmber  25,  1796.    Abo,  New  Jersey  Ad- 
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also  had  been  ransacked  for  a  smtable  verse.  Hung  from  the 
neck  bv  a  hempen  string  wafl  a  copy  of  John  Adams's  *'  De- 
fence of  the  Constitutions,"  and  on  this  was  scrawled  tlie  Une 
of  Orid,  "•  Scriher^  jus$it  aurum,"  After  standing  some  hours 
on  the  pillory,  the  effigy  was  taken  down,  goiilotiiied,  the 
clothes  set  ou  fire,  and  the  btxly  blown  to  fragments  by  thv 
po^Hier  it  contained.* 

As  soon  as  it  leaked  out  tliat  the  treaty  was  actually  iu  the 
strong-box  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  long  papers  began  to 
appear  denouncing  it.  First,  in  point  of  time,  were  the  lettere 
of  "  Franklin ;"  f  letters  so  widely  read  and  «:»  much  admired 
that  three  hundred  subscribers  to  the  Danbury  Chronicle 
petitioned  the  printer  to  republish  them  in  that  sheet. 

The  treaty  of  arnity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
says  the  writer  in  one  of  them,  has  l)eeu  before  the  Exeuutiv^.^ 
for  upward  of  two  montlis.     Yet  not  a  sentence  of  its  contents 

has  passed  the  Executive  door.    Did  the  treaty  aflFect  the  ad 

ministration  and  not  the  people,  there  might  be  some  excoa^^ 

for  this  monopoly.    But  it  is  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 

It  affects  the  people  as  well  as  the  administration.     To  keep  i"^^ 
from  the  people,  therefore,  shows  a  contempt  for  tJieir  opinio: 
When  Mr.  Jay  went  out  we  were  taught  to  ex]iect  an  wlj 
ment  of  our  claims.    But  they  have,  it  eccms,  been  swallo 
up  in  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.     We  were  led  to  beliov 
that  uur  rights  would  be  asserted  with  firmness.     Bnt  at 
very  moment  our  flag  is  the  sport  of  Britain,  and  our  propert; 
is  her  prey.    What  was  the  upshot  of  the  spirited  demao' 
of  Denmark  on  the  British  Ministry  ?    Thirty  thousand  pound^^ 
and  a  commerce  free  from  restraint.    What  is  the  upshot  o^^ 
our  poUcy?    Robbery  upon  robbery,  insult  upon  insnlt.     On^^ 
of  the  blessed  results  has  just  been  seen  in  New  York.    Tlier^ 
a  newly  imported  John  Bull  has  had  the  front  to  pull  do\m 
French  flag  the  citizens  put  up  in  tlioir  coffee-house.     What, 
then,  may  we  eicpect  when  the  treaty  becomes  the  eupremi 
law?t 

The  incident  alluded  to  by  "  Franklin  **  happened  toward 
the  close  of  May.    The  flag,  which  had  been  down  for  some 
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•  Kew  fork  Journsl,  August  2,  ITM. 

t  Independent  Gawttcer,  Utj,  June,  1790. 
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tune,  had  jost  been  replaced  when  an  Engliflhman  came  to 
tLe  Tontine  to  lodge.     One  night  he,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
sat  late,  and,  when  the  last  had  gone,  sent  the  een'ant  from  the 
TOitm  on  an  errand.    "When  the  servant  came  back  the  stranger 
had  departed,  and  the  French  tlag  had  l>een  torn  from  its  place 
oa  the  wall.     In  the  morning  the  whole  city  waa  in  comuio- 
tion,    No  Btockfi  were  sold  in  the  exchange-room.     The  mer- 
chants neglected  their  business  and  left  their  goods  upon  the 
wharves  in  the  rain.     The  Tontine  and  the  etreeta  were  filled 
with  excited  men  during  the  whole  day.     Some  Frenchmen, 
fliinkjng  an  English  officer  who  lodged  in  the  Tontine  might 
h^XQ  been  concerned  in  the  act,  wont  to  his  room,  took  his 
u-cny  coat,  brought  it  down  staire  and  pulled  it  to  slireds  in 
ttxG  coffee-room.     The  Republicans  offered  a  reward  of  one 
htindred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  capture  of  the  thief.     A 
^lialing  boat,  manned  by  sixteen  sailors,  went  in  pursuit  of  a 
j  veesd  on  wliich  he  was  believed  to  have  sailed.    But  he  was 
|liot  on  board. 

5e  letters  of  Franklin  were  still  being  published  when  the 

IS-eruate  rose.    The  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  a  vote  of  twenty 

to  ten.    Bat  the  twelfth  article  seemed  so  objectionable  that 

I  it  Xiad  been  suspended.    It  forbade  Americim  vessels  cjuTviiig, 

either  from  English  porta  or  from  the  United  States,  to  Europe, 

*''^J  ooffee,  any  cwoa,  any  sugar,  any  molasses,  any  cotton ',  for 

**J  does  not  seem  to   have  known  that  thousands  of  bales 

^  oottoo  were  even  then  each  year  Ixjing  shipped  hi  the 

^titli.  With  this  reservation  and  a  recommendation  of  fur- 

Iner  friendly  negotiation  on  the  matter  of  impressment,  the 

^"^^te,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  advised  the  President  to  sign, 

tjailo  Btill  under  discnesion,  two  motions  were  made,  one  by 

lenry  Tazewell  and  one  by  Aaron  Burr.     Mr.  Burr  proposed 

^  all  consideration  of  the  treaty   should  be  postponed, 

«^  the   President   should    l>e   urged   to  negotiate  further, 

u»ti  that  six  articles  should  be  amended  and  four  others  ex- 

piiDj>e(i.    Jir.  Tazewell  moved  that  the  President  should  ho 

wlrised  not  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  gave  seven  reasons  why. 

Botli  motions  were  voted  down.    A  motion  to  recommend  the 

President  to  renew  the  claims  of  American  citizens  to  com- 

peasation  for  negroea  and  other  property  carried  away  also 
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failed.     It  was  now  the  twenty-fourth  of  June.     On  tk- 
twenty-sixth  the  Senate  enjoined  the  membere  not  to  allov 
any  copy  of  the  treaty  to  be  made  public,  and  adjounied. 
For  tliree  days  more  the  oouteuta  of  tlie  docimient  were  kept 
secret ;  but>  on  the  twenty-niutli  tlie  eubetance  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Aurora.    Some  one  hud  Been  a  copy,  had  writteu 
down  all  he  could  from  memor)',  and  had  scut  the  pa|)cr  to 
Benjamin  Franklin   Bache.*     Among  thoee  who  read  the 
fiketch  In  the  Aurora  was  a  man  uaiued  Stevens  ThomBoii 
Mason.    He  wan  a  strong  Republican,  was  one  of  the  eenaton 
who  sat  for  Virginia,  had  voted  against  ratification,  had  no- 
ticed a  few  iDaccuracies  in  the  Aurora's  aketch,  aud  deter- 
mined that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  loft  in  doubt    He    , 
oooordingly  took  his  own  copy  and  sent  it  to  Bache,  with  l^M 
letter  bidding  tlie  editor  make  such  use  of  it  as  he  saw  fii^l 
On  the  tijvt  of  July  Bache  published  the  note  and  the  treaty 
in  pamphlet  form.f    The  American  Daily  Advertiser  printed 
it  entire  on  the  second. 

^nie  joy  of  the  Republicans  was  intense.    Praises  of  Mason 
^oooded  on  every  hand,  and  huge  packages  of  the  pampbk't 
wet  from  the  press  were  sent  off  by  expresses  to  evciy  great 
town  in  the  Union.    By  tlie  morning  of  the  second  of  July 
the  riders  had  reached  New  York,  and  the  citizens  were  iO' 
farmed  that  copies  could  be  had  at  uoou  on  the  second,  t 
Four  days  later  tliey  entered  Boston,  and  on  the  seventh  o£ 
the  month  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  notified  the  public  tl 
a  copy  was  for  sale  at  Lai'khis's  book-store,  in  Comliill  si 
On  the  eighth  the  Selectmen  summoned  the  town  to  meet 
consider  the  treaty.    On  the  ninth  the  Independent  Chroi 
cle  printed  the  first  eight  articles.     On  the  tenth  upward 
fifteen  hundred  men  crowded  their  way  into  Faneuil  H 
What  they  would  there  do  was  already  well  known.    For 
two  years  their  hatred  of  Great  Britain  had  steadily  grown 

*  This  iketch  was  copied  b;  the  Amorioan  Dsil;  Adrcrtisoq  June  SO,  I?9A. 

f  Aurora,  Jal;  1,  1795.  The  trestr  ms  not  piAilished  in  the  Aurora;  onl.T 
odvertiaed  therein.  On  the  fint  of  July  it  was  noticed  at  Xcw  Vork  that  **  wsreTml 
copies  of  the  treatr  were  in  lo»-n,  and  it  was  ho|H.>d  that  one  would  aooa  leak  oo 
Xuw  York  JoumAl,  July  1,  I79fi. 

X  The  IrcftlT,  with  Mason's  letter,  appeared  in  the  DaUy  AdTcrtlicr,  Julj 
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more  and  more  intense.    She  bad.  plundered  their  ships ;  she 
^lad  impressed  their  Beamen ;  she  liad,  they  believed,  let  looge 
Ptlie  Algerines  to  prey  upon  their  commerce,  and  incited  the 
Indians  to  make  war  upon  their  frontier.    The  sight  of  an 
English  face  upon  the  street,  the  appearance  of  an  English 
flag  at  a  mast-head,  was  sure  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
sult of  a  marked  kind.     One  day  in  Jnne,  1795,  a  merchant- 
man flying  the  English  colors  sailed  past  the  Castle  and  made 
I    -fast  to  the  Long  "Wharf.     She  had  come  to  trade.     The  name 
■upon  her  stem  was  "  The  Betsy  of  St.  Croix " ;  but  the  cap- 
"tain  explained  that  it  had  Iteen  assumed  to  deceive  the  priva- 
teers cruising  in  numbers  iimoug  the  Bermuda  Isles.     IJer 
true  name  was  the  Speedwell     Her  cargo  was  made  up  of 
lignum  vita3,  pineapples,  and  hidet*.    Stret*  of  weather  had 
compelled  her  to  seek  a  port ;  but  the  French  Consul  knew 
bettor.    The  Betsy  was,  he  knew,  a  British  privateer,  and  he 
at  once  complained  to  the  Governor.     Meanwhile  his  suspicions 
got  abroad,  and  in  a  few  hours  handbills  wore  being  scattered 
through  tlie  streets.*    They  bade  the  people  come  and  see  a 
British  privateer  destroyed.    "Wlien  the  crowd  had  gathered, 
Uie  ship  was  boarded,  tlie  captain  and  crew  ordered  on  shore, 
aod  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  hold  searched.     In  a  little 
wliile  two  swivel-guns  and  two  three-pounders,  forty  chargeB 
of  shot,  fifteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  eight  muskets  Wei's  on 
(ieck.    The  captain  solemnly  protested  that  the  arms  and  pow- 
der were  to  protect  the  ship  against  the  small  gnnboats  of  the 
Bcnanda  leles.    But  the  people  believed  him  not,  pronounced 
tie  ship  a  British  privateer,  threw  the  guns  into  the  bay, 
chopped  down  the  masts,  dismantled  the  cabin,  towed  the  hull  in- 
to tlw  harbco*,  and  gave  it  to  the  fiames.  The  wind  and  tide  drove 
it  on  Charle«town  beach,  whore  it  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

•THIS    NIGHT 

Wm  be  perforrncd  at  tlie  st«pii,  bLittam  of  Long  Wharf,  A  COStEDT 

of  utripping  the 

BERMTTDIAN   PRIVATEER. 

CmZEXS :  Remember  tliere  have  been  near  three  hundred  of  our  Ametican 
clfl  taken  by  these  Bcrroudiaiu,  and  hare  received  the  meet  borbarotu  treat- 
Dent  from  tbo«e  Damn'd  PIRATES  1 !  I 
Kow,  Americaoi,  if  yoo  fed  the  spirit  of  reBentment  or  rerenge  IciodliDg  In 
your  bna«t^  let  as  be  united  in  the  cause. 
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The  charred  tunbers  were  still  visible  at  low  tide,  and  the 
town  etill  boofited  of  the  deed,  when  the  day  for  the  meetij^^l 
came.    After  a  moderator  had  been  choficn,  and  die  pnrpod^^ 
etatod,  one  of  the  crowd  made  bold  to  qnestiou  the  right  of 
the  people  to  discuss  the  treaty.     It  would,  he  eaid,  look  like 
an  attempt  to  ^  oneenatorize  the  Senate.*'    Bat  he  was  quicii 
gQemced  and  told  that  his  doctnue  would  "  unpopularize 
people."     It  was  then  moved  to  re^d  the  treaty ;  but  this 
overruled.     There  was  no  need  of  it     Everybody  who 
to  had  done  eo  already.    When  the  (luestiou  was  put,  "Do 
the  citizens  of  this  town  approve  of  the  treaty  ? "  not  a  hand 
went  up  in  the  affirmative.    When  the  noea  were  called  for, 
fifteen  hundred  hands  were  displayed  in  the  halL    A  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  was  chosen  to  frame  an  addreae  to  Washington. 
They  found  twenty  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  these 
town  officers  sent  off  by  express  to  the  President 
/<fi5  the  rider  hastened  westward  he  carried  with  him  the 
yoeswB  of  the  town-meeting.    At  Hartford  it  was  reix)rt©d 
he  had  commands  to  go  into  the  four  western  coontiee 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Democratic  Societiea  were  to  8uj>- 
ply  the  steeds.     At  New  Tork  the  presses  wore  stopped  a-"* 
midnight  that  tlie  news  might  be  inserted  in  tlie  papers.    If 
the  moruing  the  people  read  it  with  delight    Crowds  8too«:^ 
upon  the  street-comers  discnssing  it.     Such  promptness,  suet* 
spirited  resentment  was,  the  liepublieans  declared,  most  prais^-* 
worthy ;  New  York  must  do  likewise.    Not  a  moment  mns"^ 
be  lost ;  such  was  their  haste  that  a  call  for  a  town -meeting 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Thurwlav,  the  sixteenth  of  July* 
All  good  citizens  were  sunmioned  to  be  in  front  of  Federal  Hal  I 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday.    On  Friday  liandbill.*  denoc 
ing  the  treaty  appeare<i.     It  was  non-reciprocal ;  it  gave  up 
right  of  search ;  it  called  for  no  indemnity  for  the  injury  do 
by  holding  the  posts  ;  it  yielded  advantages  no  American  oug 
to  yield  but  with  his  life ;  it  settled  principles  dangerous 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people.    The  effect  of  tJie  bilk 
was  immense.    At  the  Tontine,  at  Brannon's  Tea  Gajdena,  &l 
the  Indian  Queen,  nothing  was  talked  of  during  the  whole 
day  but  the  treaty,  the  meeting,  and  John  Jay.    In  the  even- 
ing some  merchants  gathered  at  the  Tontine,     With  them 
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were  Hamilton  and  Rufus  King.  When  they  parted  the  night 
was  far  spent ;  bnt  they  had,  by  that  time,  made  phius  for  the 
morrow  and  had  drawn  np  an  address  to  the  jwiople.  It  came 
out  in  tlie  new6i>apers  of  Saturday.  They  had,  the  merchants 
said,  looked  in  vain  for  the  hideous  features  aacribed  to  the 
treaty ;  they  urged  the  people,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  meet^ 
ing  luid  dJdcuBS  it  in  a  cahu  way. 

Tlie  time  named  was  twelve  o'clock,  and,  just  as  the  last 
'etrokewas  heard,  FTarailton,  who  stood  upon  a  etoop  in  Broad 
street,  began  to  harangue  the  crowd.    He  did  not  kntiw,  he 
Badd,  who  called  the  meeting,  for  the  call  was  not  signed.    But 
he  got  no  further  in  his  s^ieech,  for  the  crowd  cried  out,  *'  Let 
ns  have  a  chairman  !     Let  us  have  a  chairman  I "    A  few  min- 
utes later  William  Smith  was  named,  elected,  and  sent  to  take 
L  his  place  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall.     And  now  Peter 
f  livingston  attempted  to  speak ;  but  Hamilton  broke  in.    Each 
tppoftled  to  the  chairman.    The  cliairman  appealed  to  the 
crowd.    The  crowd  decided  in  favor  of  Livingston.    There- 
upon the  shouting  and  hissing,  the  coughing  and  hooting,  be- 
cuue  deafening.    When  he  could  make  himself  heard  he  de- 
omded  a  division.     All  who  favored  the  treaty  were  to  go 
to  the  left    All  who  opposed  it  to  the  right.    A  great  crowd 
*«it  off  to  the  right.    But  more  stood  their  ground.    There- 
upon Hamilton  again  aildressed  the  chairman  and  urged  afidl 
*^  free  discuflsion,      Brockholst  Livingston  replied.     The 
t'My  had  been  long  in  the  people's  hands.    They  knew  all 
*lwttt  it     To  diflcufis  it  was  to  wa«te  time,  and  time  wofi  pre- 
CWttt    The  President  might  ratify  the  iniquitous  instrument 
*i  any  moment.    The  decision  of  the  meeting  must  bo  made 
q^iickly.     Nor  was  the  street  a  fit  plac«  for  debate.     But  if 
any  wished  so  to  do,  and  would  go  to  a  churuh,  some  one 
Would  bo  present  to  refute  Mr.  Hamilton.    At  this  point, 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  right  came  back,  and,  finding  the 
meeting  in  disorder,  went  off  to  the  Battery,  fonnctl  a  ring, 
tod  burned  copies  of  the  treaty.    This  done  they  returned 
with  socTO  French  flags  and  a  number  of  sailors  from  the 
French  ships,  stoned  Hamilton,  and  threw  the  moetlng  into-yfii 
gnSater  confusion^     This  ww  too  much,  and  Hamilton,  with 
the  blood  sQSSming  down  his  face,  called  upon  the  frieuds  to 
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order  to  follow  him,  nnd  left.  BrockhoLgt  Liviugston  then 
moved  a  committee  of  tiftoon  to  make  ivad^  a  Bet  of  rcdoln- 
tiona  coudemning  the  treaty.  The  diairmun  attempted  to  put 
the  motiou.  But  some  one  who  Btood  beside  livinj^etou  read 
a  liat  of  names,  called  fur  a  vote,  and  declared  them  chosen. 
The  crowd  then  eeparated.* 

While  these  thiogs  were  happening  on  Wall  street,  a  had! 
of  old  eoldicrs  marched  about  the  town.  They  bore  with  Uieni 
a  mde  portmit  of  Jay,  and  carried  the  colors  of  France  and 
America  with  the  British  flag  reversed  beneath,  Wliere  i* 
now  Grand  street  and  the  Bowery  were  then  green  field*,  luid 
a  great  mound  of  eand  which  the  townsmen  had  named  B" '  ' 
HilL  On  the  summit,  long  after  cut  down  to  fill  the  t 
Pond,  was  a  fine  grove  of  cedars,  and  the  ruins  of  a  star  fort 
thrown  up  in  tlap  before  the  war.  There  the  RepnhlioiDi 
burned  their  picture,  cheered,  and  dispersed. 

tie  adjourned  meetmg  took  place  on  the  twcntioth,  bjr 
which  time  the  committee  had  prepared  twenty-eight  kmg 
reasons  why  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  waa  bad.     The  vague  claioB 
of  Great  Britain  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
well-defined  and  just  demands  of  America.     After  illegsUy 
holding  the  po«t8  for  twelve  years,  it  was  wrong  to  give  Eng- 
land eighteen  months  more  to  withdraw  her  troops.    No  pos^ 
were  named,  but,  in  a  general  way,  merely  thoee 
boundarA'-Uue  mentioned.    Part  of  this  boupdary  was  in 
and  might  be  made  the  pretext  for  retaining  some  of  the 
yet  longer.     Provisions  for  extending  the  rights  of  citi 
to  British  subjects  in  the  districts  to  be  given  up  were  so 
that  a  man  who  came  into  one  of  them  the  day  l>efore  e 
tion  might  become  an  American  citizen  the  day  after.    Th 
was  to  be  no  compensation  for  keeping  the  forts  or  carry] 
away  the  negroes.    Nothing  was  said  about  impressment, 
Jefferson  had  declared  British  subjects  were  not  debjured 
collecting  anti-revolutionary  debts  in  the  usual  way. 
epeckl  commisfiion  was  provided  to  audit  them.    Ini 
merce  was  restricted.    Great  Britain  was  free  to  ujie  all 
rivers,  points,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States.     Ajneric^^ 
were  shut  out  from  those  of  British  America.    Ko  duty  4^ 
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be  kid  in  either  conntry  on  peltry  brought  by  land  or  in- 
id  waters.     Thid  was  all  on  one  side :  for  Americanfl  carried 
Bry  little  fur  tlirough  the  British  posftcssions,  but  the  eubjects 
King  George  carried  much  through  the  States.     The  re- 
rictiou  that  elcizeiifl  could  not  accept  commissions  in  the  army 
■  navy  of  a  foreign  power  hindered  the  acquisition  of  military 
lowledge.    The  treaty,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  peculiarly 
tile  to  France. 

To  insult  John  Jay  and  the  British  flag  now  became  a 

^orite  fiport  with  the  Republicans.     They  began  it  on  the 

fourth  of  July.     The  day  was  then  kept  with  far  more  spirit 

than   at  present.     The  fireworks  were  not  so  lino,  and  the 

military  display  was  less  imposing.    But  the  anniversary  of  the 

Declaration  of  American  Indejieudenoe  never  failed  to  arouse 

in  the  men  of  that-  generation  feelings  whicli  the  men  of  our 

time  cannot  know.     If  a  town  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 

80iae  relic  of  the  late  war,  a  beacon,  or  an  earthwork,  %vith  a 

of  rusting  cannon,  the  townsmen  and  the  few  militiamen 

I  sure  to  oAAemble  there,  fire  a  salute,  make  B|>eeclies,  and 

I  go  back  to  a  puhlic  dinner.    If  the  town  had  no  such  treasure, 

I  it  tt  least  had  a  tavern.    There,  on  the  fourth  of  each  July,  the 

!  twn  of  note  were  sure  to  meet,  sing  songs,  drink  fifteen  toasts, 

■Q*!,  when  these  were  finislied,  respond  to  a  num)»er  of  '*  volun- 

I  'cers."    In  1795,  the  men  who  repponded  to  the  volunteers 

'  pnerally  drank  destruction  to  the  treaty  and  made  puns  on  the 

''ttoe  of  tlic  late  Chief  Justice  Jay.     The  sentiment  at  one 

gathering  was,  "A  perpetual  harvest  to  America;  but  clip't 

^iogs,  lame  legs,  the  pip,  and  an  empty  crop  to  all  Jays."  * 

At  another  it  was  liopcd  that  **  the  cage  constmcte^'l  to  coop  up 

^  American  Eagle  "  might  prove  a  trap  for  none  but  King- 

•  "W8  and  Jays.t    Some  soldiers  at  Wilmington  drank  with 

1  to  the  wish  that  Jay  and  lus  treaty  might  '*  be  forever 

politically  damned."  J     At  a  fourth  meeting   some  one  pro- 

*'  The  late  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Britain  : 

'his  next  treaty  be  that  of  CTitrcatiug  his  countrymen  to 

*  PhilnilolpliU  Cannty  Brigado  tt  Frankford  Creek.    Aurom,  Jnljr  7,  I70S. 
f  The  Light  InXintry  and  the  Lcglou  kt  Xcw  York.     Aurorn,  July  10,  17PS. 
I  IndepviiilAiit  Gueuecr,  July  11,  171}&.    Aurora.  Jul;   13,   IVVS.     Boston 
Baiottc,  July  27,  1785. 
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pardon  his  many  backslidings."  *    The  Omciimati  at  Kew- 
Caatle  on  the  Delaware  expreeaed  the  hope  that  John  Jaj  might 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  purgatoiy.f     Ten  days  later,  when 
the  Freachinen  celebrated  the  annivereai-y  of  their  Ropiiblic, 
a  toast  was,  "The  Republic  of  America;  May  she  nerer 
mifitake  Jay-birds  for  Eagles.'*  J    Mason  wae  very  differently 
treated.     He  was  the  honeet  senator,  he  was  the  manly  patrioj^i 
be  deserved  the  plaudits  of  every  true  friend  of  liberty.    ]^H 
was  the  Imter  of  dark  ways ;  he  was  the  model  representative^ 
he  was  the  man  who  had  revealed  upon  the  houso-top  wt 
had  been  Bpoken  in  the  doeet.^ 

While  tlie  half-tipey  revellers  were  stiU  cheering  their  tc 
some  painters  and  limners  at  Kensington  were  busy  prepa 
a  rude  transparency  of  Jay.  The  ahip-oari)entere  at  that  to'? 
had  engaged  them,  and,  when  night  came,  bore  the  painting 
through  the  chief  streets  of  Philadelphia.  |  In  the  foreground 
was  a  life-size  figure  of  Jay.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  pair  of 
balances,  with  American  Liberty  and  Independence  in  the 
higher  pan  and  British  gold  in  the  lower.  With  his  left  he 
offered  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  a  group  of  senators  who  stood 
about  him,  exclaiming,  ae  he  did  so :  "  Come  up  to  my  price 
and  I  will  sell  you  my  country."  Late  in  the  evening  the 
figures  were  burned  at  Kensington  amidst  the  shouts  of  tlie 
erowd.^  Some  light-horRe  attempted  to  scatter  them  ;  but 
the  shipwrights  drove  off  the  troops  with  a  volley  of  stones. 
The  next  day  a  board  inscribed  "Morell's  Defeat"  marked 
the  spotO  and  a  sword  he  dropped  in  his  flight  was  advertised 
and  then  contemptuously  sold  for  four  cents.  X  As  tlie  news 
of  the  affair  spread  it  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  one  party 
and  much  disparaged  by  the  other.  The  He  publicans  were 
careful  to  mention  tliat  while  the  procession  -was  on  the  march 
MifHin  had  sent  a  great  body  of  militia  to  disperse  it,  and  that 
the  people  had  beaten  the  hirelings  and  put  them  to  flight.  J 
The  Federalists  maintfuned  that  the  affair  was  of  no  moment 


•  Aurora,  July  1*>,  17911. 
J  Courrier  Fron^ais,  July  IB,  17M. 
■  S«e  the  Anrorfc,  July  V,  10, 179B. 
^  Aurora,  July  0.  1706, 


f  New  YdHi  Joumnt,  July  15,  l*eB. 
Auror*.  July  17,  1790. 
I  N'<:w  York  Juurnftl,  July  8,  11.  ITdfi. 
0  Xew  Tork  Joumml,  July  U,  l?»6. 


J  Ibid.,  July  22,  1790. 
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Some  dranken,  iU-minded  persons  had  met  in  the  dead  of  night, 
hen  every  sober  citizen  was  long  abed,  had  crept  in  sileu'^.e 
oogh  tlio  back  etTeeta,  and,  overcome  with  shame,  had 
ed  what  they  called  an  effigy  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
,*  At  New  York  the  Frenchmen  begged  the  citizens  to 
:e  away  the  tricolor  from  the  Tontine.  Since  the  treaty 
had  been  made,  the  French  Hag  had,  they  aaid,  no  business  in 
the  room.f 

One  evening  in  July  the  people  at  Savannah  met  before 

the  State-House,  put  an  effigy  of  Jay  and  one  of  their  sena- 

Dre,  Ounn,  in  a  wagon,  drew  them  through  the  streets  and 

dottg  tlic  bay,  and  at  laat  burned  them  on  the  gallowa  that 

ood  upon  the   old  South   Common.  J    At  Charleston   the 

QuUitudo   were  more  violent  still.     The  city  M'as   full   of 

Frenchmen  and  Eiiglislimen.     Half  the  ships  that  came  to  the 

irharf  sailed  under  the  British  flag.    Half  the  import  and  ex- 

ort  business  of  the  State  was  done  by  English  fju-tors  at 

rioaton.     Since  the  massacre  at  St.  Domingo,  whole  streets 

lUd  become  inhabited  by  none  but  Frenchmen.    The  French 

I  tongue  was  as  much  sjiokcn  as  the  English,  and  tlio  people 

'  wwo  divided  in  their  sympathies  between  the  two  nations. 

Bat  the  greater  part  were  on  the  side  of  the  French,  called 

each  other  Citizen,  exchanged  the  fraternal  hug,  worc  the 

cockade,  and  joined  the  Society  of  the  Sans  Cidottes,  or  the 

Society  of  French  Republicans.    The  moment  the  treaty  ar- 

^ve<],  the  city  was,  therefore,  in  commotion.    The  ships  in 

^  harbor,  tie  taverns,  the  public   buildings,  almost  every 

lionse  that  had  a  pole,  ran  up  the  American  flag  to  half- 

''^t."    At  night  tlie  hangman  burned  a  bundle  of  copies  of 

**6  treaty  near  the  Old  Market  in  Broad  street.  ||     A  week 

"^  the  Frenchmen  celebrated  the  fourteenth  of  July,  a  day 

*0««tto  of  thti  TTnitwl  States,  July  1,  1793. 

♦  *Arts  pour  le  G&zotte  Ain^ricalne — Les  Bona  FraiiQntB  qoi  sont  &  New 
'*''i  tyitai  pris  oonnidBsance  du  trait6  pu»v  avfc  lea  AiiglaU,  prient  MM.  Ie« 
■**'o*ii»eii  dfi  COTW  Tllle  tl'fitcr  !o  paTiUon  tri-colorc  qui  cat  au  «f4,  le  trourent 
^ttWt  cirooMtanoe  d^pUcfi."    At^ua,  July  4, 1795.     Aorom.  July  7,  1795. 

t  8t«a  Letter  from  S&riinnah.  July  26, 1795,  Id  American  Doily  Advertiser,  An* 
PW  15,179(1;  ft}»a,  Federal  latelligcnccr  and  BaUimorcOajtctto,  August  14, 1795. 

•\^11i»lnptan  Chronicle,  Xorlb  Carolina  Weekly  AdvertiBcr,  July  91, 1790. 

I  Aaron,  Joly  29,  1785. 
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which  wns  to  them  what  the  fonrth  of  July  is  to  Amoricans. 
Nmnbere  of  the  dtixenB  took  part,  and  before  the  festivity  tk 
over  dragged  the  British  flag  through  the  tilth  of  the  i 
and  bumed  it  in  front  of  the  British  Consiil'6  door.*  On  i 
eeventeenth  of  tlie  month  the  town  met  in  St  Michael  Cburcb 
to  condenm  the  treaty  and  address  the  President.  One  un- 
happy man  ventured  to  praise  it.  But  the  mob  seized  Lim, 
dragged  him  to  a  pump,  and  dnckod  him  till  life  was  almost 
extinct.  Kor  vras  the  behavior  of  the  Kepublicanfi  ut  Phila- 
delphia any  better.  As  the  news  of  meeting  after  meeting^ 
came  into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  party  made  up  the 
minds  that  Philadelphia  should  delay  no  longer.  A  hnnd- 
bill,  therefore,  was  quickly  written  and  scattered  through  tbe^ 
6treets.t  In  that  bombastic  langnago  so  pleasing  to  oraton  > 
the  tirae^  it  bade  all  who  read  it  come  without  fail  to 
State-IIonse  yard  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  tk^ 
twenty-third.  The  momentous  question  then  and  there  to 
diflcuBsed  is,  said  the  handbill,  "Are  the  People  the  Legiti- 
mate Foimtain  of  Government?  There  is  creeping  into  yoor 
Constitution  on  insidious  serpent  whose  venom,  once  infowdT 
will  exterminat©  every  epark  of  gratitude  and  national  faiw 
Attend  I  Your  rights  are  invaded-  Fnmoo  ia  our  avov 
friend,  and,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  was  our  vigorous 
tmdaunted  advocate.    Great  Britain  is  the  universal  foo 


liberty,  and  you,  from   your  regeneration   to   the   prea©** 
ZDoment,   have  been  the  guiltless  victims  of    her  infert*^ 
malice." 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  treaty  denounced,  fifteen  ci  * 
zens  appointed  to  frame  a  memorial  to  the  Executive,  and  ^^ 

*  Extract  from  A  Letter  from  a  Ocntlcmin  in  Charleston,  dated  Jul;  18.  Iff 
Aurora,  Jolj  30, 179S. 

I  TOWN-MKETING.— THEATT. 

Citizens!  asaomble  at  ihu  Stalo-TToum;  od  TlmrRtlitj  afternoon,  the  SM  in^tftii^' 
at  S  o*doc]i,  thctk  and  there  to  disciii«  the  Mnincntoun  Question,  rtx. :  Are  t^ 
Pcopli!  the  L^itlmate  Fountain  of  Gorernmeot?    There  i^  rreeplng  Into 
Constitution  an  Inddiotui  Serpent,  whose  venom,  once  infuiicd,  «{U 
ererr  rerQaiamir  Sp&rk  of  OratUudu  and  National  Faith !    Attend  1  jrour  rifl^  an 
invaded  I    France  is  oar  avowed  Friend,  and  In  the  hour  of  Adv«rfrUr  woe 
▼igorOHR  and  undaunted  Advocate.    Or/^  HrUain  ia  the  imiveraiJ  Foe  of  j 
and  yon,  from  your  Regeneration  to  the  pros«nt  moment,  have  been  the  goUtl 
victims  of  her  Infernal  malico. 
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odjoarnment  taken  till  tlie  afternoon  of  SatuHay.  The  re- 
port M-as  tLen  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  the  voting 
done  hy  a  show  of  hands ;  hut  no  more  than  two  were  at  any 
time  mised  in  the  negative^  thoughai^  fln>i]|anm]  mpn  were 
eaid  to  be  in  the  yard.  ^vThereaaona  given  fordiftlHi 
treaty  were  almost  identraally  those  a>!signed  at  New  Vork, 
and,  when  tliey  reached  the  I*resident,  bore  the  signatures  of 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  Republicans.  Now  there  was  pres- 
ent in  the  yard  an  Irishman  who,  like  Priestley,  the  Rcpublic- 
ann  duligUted  to  honor  as  a  lirui  friend  to  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  being  dni^hed,  and  the  people 
about  to  disperse,  a  man  well  known  to  all  present  stood  up 
and  moved  a  welcome  to  Citizen  Archibald  Hainilton  Rowan. 
Encouraged  by  the  shoutfi  which  followed  the  mention  of  that 
jmme,  tlie  speaker  could  scarce  wait  till  quiet  was  restored. 
Then  waving  a  pamphlet  above  his  head,  ho  cried  out ;  "  What 
a  damned  treaty  I  I  make  a  motion  that  every  good  citizen  in 
this  assembly  kick  this  damned  treaty  to  hell."*  His  advice, 
as  far  as  possible,  was  takeu.  Some  made  haste  to  bum  copies 
of  the  titjaty  before  the  bouses  of  tlie  Miuii^ter  and  the  Consol 
of  Great  Britain.  Others  drank  bo  many  bumpers  to  the  ruin 
of  the  treaty  and  of  Jay  that  they  lost  their  wits,  broke  win- 
dowa,  quarrelled,  and  insulted  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  Pcnn- 
prlvunia  Heaatore.f 

During  the  whole  month  resolutions  and  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  upon  'Washington  from  every  great  city  and 
town  in  the  Union,  and  from  hamlets  and  villages  whose  nam«B 
he  had  never  even  heard.    They  came  from  Portsmouth,  *  from 

*  A  LitUfi  Pltin  English,  etc.    VeUtr  Porcaptne. 
"  At  PUiladilphia,  Blslr  the  gT«at, 
The  rrish  gimrdiAD  of  the  St«t«, 
Raii'il  his  har<l  foot  to  gire  the  blow, 
And  cry'd, '  To  hell  (liis  child  miut  po.'  " 

TIic  (Jiiilloitna,  or  a  Democratic  Dirge,  p.  0. 

^'Bltir  tba  greu"  vu  BUir  U'Clenai-chiuu 
4  OnPtM  of  tU  United  State's,  July  27,  17D9. 
X  Tbe  handbill  c&Ulog  tbc  meeting  w&s  in  these  wotdi : 

CA  IIIA.. 
To  tbe  Citizeiu  of  Portsmouth. 
TbeCrUuL 
TUU  (Ciliiens  of  ercfj  dwriplion)  la  the  Cririt  of  yew  Fate.    TO-UORROW/ 
TOt.  ».— 15 
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Boitoii,  horn.  Fljmoathr  from  Phihdelpyft  aod  Xev  York, 
from  BahixDore  and  Ridunond,  frocn  Petenboig.  from  Gbaries- 
um  and  Sa;?aimah,  from  Wifanxngtoo  in  Ddaware,  f rum  Flem- 
ington  in  Kev  Jeraej,  from  York  in  Fennsrlrvxia,  from 
Powfaatan  in  Virginia,  and  from  tbe  jnstioeft  of  the  county 
and  tbe  aldermen  of  tbe  boroo^  of  Norfolk.    Bordento 
iDd  Cronwicka,  Blackfaorae  and  Redden  Town,  all  in 
Jeraej,  aeot  in  papers  niging  tbe  Preeident  not  to  sign, 
men  of  Morria  county  and  of  Tientoit  did  tbe  same; 
Trenton  vaa  atroDglj  FederaL    A  aeeond  paper,  therefore, 
aoon  followed,  bearing  the  ngnatxzres  of  Eereoty  men,  and  pro- 
testing that  the  sentiments  of  the  fint  paper  wera  in  no  KDSb 
tbe  seutiiiieDt  of  the  town.    The  Chamber  of  Coomierce  at 
Now  York  also  declared  for  the  treatj ;  tbe  Chamber  of  Cun- 
merce  at  Boston  did  the  eame. 

To  all  these  addresses  Washington  made  the  same  rspl/. 

It  was  hid  custom,  be  stated,  when  passing  public  meosaree^ 
pat  away  all  personal,  local,  and  partial  coasideratums ;  to  t 
of  tbe  Utiited  States  as  one  great  whole ;  to  trust  tliat  stidi 
impressions,  if  wrong,  would  be  changed  on  calm  ref  cctioit,  siui 
to  consider  only  the  real  and  lasting  good  of  tbe  countiy.    I^ 
would  have  been  well  had  his  countrymen  done  the  suo^ 
Their  oonduct,  unhappily,  was  yery  different.     Every  ntf^ 
who  could  r«id  the  treaty,  who  had  more  time  than  br- 
and who  could  with  ease  put  down  his  thoughts  in  wn    c^^ 
made  haste  to  npbold  that  side  of  the  discussion  wliich  ^f^H 
suited  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  society  of  wlii<''^^ 
be  was  a  member.    Tbe  newspapers  were  filled  with  tbe  eHu- 


yon  are  warned  to  Assemble  at  the  Slatc-nwise.  on  the  roost  nunneatoof  «»■ 
sloQ  of  four  lirca.     Ycmr  aS  is  at  i^aif.    Tlie  Senate  hiro  bargtuii'd  awkj  tvqi 
BUmt-Boufjht  pririlcgea  for  lesf  than  b  Hi-sa  of  Poltag?.    The  i>(ir6dioa«,  on'* 
ruptiog,  and  oompt«d  Nation,  vhotn  voa  Taii<[in»he<]  with  your  swonie,  we  unr 
cti<i««voring  to  raoriuish  you  with  their  usaal,  but,  das!  too  sncccssful  wcspon. 
Bntith  Oiffdff    Toar  only  rcraainlng  hope  is  in  the  PBESIDENTl    Ammhie, 
then,  to  ft  Memf    Shut  up  jour  ihops  ond  worchouics;  let  all  buxtQCM  ooue; 
Beptkir  to  the  Stste-Uouse ;  RcmoustniLo  with  coolness,  but  iplHt,  against  hia 
Bigniug  the  Trcfttj  which  wUl  he  the  Utath  WArrant  of  jotu  TVaJr^  k  eotaU 
hfffgaty  on  tu  anrf  our  poatfrity  fortrn- !  !    If  you  regard  yowrsetrca,  your  cfaQ- 
dren,  and,  abore  alt,  (he  honor  of  jour  Countrt)^  Attrmfth  at  the  sound  of  tbe 

Portsmouth,  Jul jr  1ft,  Ilflft. 
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Dons  of  "  Amerieus  "  and  "  Atticus,"  *'  Friends  to  Order," 
"  Old  Soldier,"  and  "Stanch  Whig." 

One  writer  remarked  that  the  citizens  of  America  were 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  ilaeon  for  giving  tliem  a  copy  of  the 
treaty.  When  a  Government  abounded  in  eecrefcs  something 
was  rotten.  It  was  pleasing,  also,  to  know  that  the  Senate  had 
reconuuended  more  friendly  negotiation  of  the  same  kind  with 
England.  Probably  Mr.  Jay  wonld  resign  hifl  office  and  be 
ready  for  a  second  voyage  to  London.  The  disphiy  he  had 
made  of  political  and  commercial  talent  must  highly  recom- 
mend him.  Besides,  tlie  royal  George  would  squeeze  him  by 
the  hand,  and  the  cunning  Charlotte  vouchsafe  a  gracious 
amile,and  the  maids  of  honor  bo  etrangely  delighted  ;  for  they 
hod  all  found  much  pleasure  in  the  Quixotic  visage  of  the 
American  plenipo.*  Another  declared  that  a  man  who  could 
find  anything  good  in  the  treaty  **  must  be  blind  with  a  wit- 
ness." f  A  third  maintained  that  the  telescope  of  Herechcl 
would  be  needed  to  pick  oat  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  they 
were  so  distant  and  obscure,  J  "  Qa  Ira ''  told  how,  when  a 
boy,  he  need  to  catch  jaye  with  corn  and  a  board  sized  with 
biir;  but  modem  J^s  were  not  to  be  caught  in  this  old- 
iashioned  way.  y-Pfir  a  board  a  treaty  was  used,  and  for  com 
British  gold.**iJA  New  Hampshire  newspaper  asserted  that 
pnjers  were  ordered  in  all  tlie  churches  of  tlie  State  for  the 
rDCoreTY  of  Independence,  who  was  suffering  under  threatening 
Bymptoms  of  decay.  |  .^Jtli^ginia  paper^ye  a  long  account 
ojf  ber  death.-*-  The  devil,  saidanotherTintho  form  of  a  snake^ 
•educed  our  first  parents  and  ruined  the  world.  The  same 
eril  genius,  in  the  form  of  an  American  Jay,  has  seduced  our 
Senate  and  mined  a  nation.^  At  Boston  the  RepubUcana  sup- 
pUnted  ombre  and  quadrille  with  a  game  called  Revolution. 
The  king  they  named  Capet,  the  queen  was  Strampot,  and  the 
ace  La  GuiUotiuc.  I,   At  Kcw  York  an  angry  KepubUcan  made 


f  BoiittoD  Gazette,  Julj  27,  1790. 
•  Aurora,  Juljr  21,  1790. 


•  Karybml  Journal,  July  7,  179». 

f  Inde^icodent  GiLzottc«r,  August  1,  1795. 

I  IbitL,  July  20,  1705. 

^  Vlni;iau  Gazirtle.    Aurora,  July  23,  179K.  ^  Boston  Oftaettc,  Juty  27,  I79n. 

^  "  On  tlic  twenty-fourth  of  Jane  Iiut,"  wrat«  aiwtber,  "  of  ft  beetle  complunt, 
wUtdi  Bbe  bora  with  ChriBtlu  fortitude,  died  Mrs.  Liberty,  late  coDAorl  of  ^Viuer* 
[im.**    Indi^pcfldeat  Gozf^ttccr,  July  4,  179fi. 
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some  coalmen^  oc  :Le  Pre&dec.f'a  reply  to  the  Xew  York 
Cbiuiber  of  Coam^rw.  He  haid  expKSBed  pleaEiire  that  the 
meivantile  oociiuTuiiiv  :ippn>T^  his  ooodact.      This,  it  was 

^u.  vis  znslj  AdniinCnue.  It  ^■outrvxed  fiody  vith  his  answ^ 
:o  the  tiienrh£i=.c$  .izid  triiicrs  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew  Yo^ 
U'A  the  tfoniaioa  p*iOpIe  cuaa  to  put  cfaemselres  on  a  par  with 
the  luerchdus  .iii*i  trkier^  i  Were  fire  thoQ^and  of  the  masB 
to  wei±:h  a^:iiIl^^;  :-jar  h.-a::<ir«d  stockholders  2  Did  five  thoofiaiul 
imJ^rscu^d  ciie  intenfjs  o:  ihe  coGnrrj  as  well  as  fourhondredl 
Lee  tiie  swi:IL^h.  creanres  not  approach  the  pre&idential  fiancta- 
ary  wi:Ii  tb.eir  grunn^js.  "VTis  he  to  be  pestered  with  their 
opiuious  ma  bave  hL^  nerves  nzb^cnui^  by  their  advice  I  Was 
Le  uoc  sovt^rei^m.  uifiZible.  immaicaiace.  onuiiscient  i  Hard- 
tfueu  md  p^e!$u:IIpaIOu:^  wretches  they  did  not  deserve  so  good 
a  mocia.'vh.*  ^t  or  wi;^  lan^toage  ^ach  as  this  used  only  by  the 
ualciowu  writers  fjr  :he  press^  It  might  have  been  heard  from 
the  Ups  of  ELiny  of  tiie  orators  who  at  every  treaty-meetiiig 
abused  the  SeiLiie.  the  Fre^ideac  and  John  Jay. 

The  King  C'i  Great  Britain,  slid  one, and  his  speech^  maybe 
takt?u  as  1  sample  oi  tlie  oratory  of  the  day.    The  King  of  Greit 
Pritaia.  who  had  ^wi.^ni  eternal  enmity  to  repablicsy  joined  the 
wuibuiatii-'U  to  sride  the  liberty  of  France.     "  Under  the  ob- 
uo.vioui  prece.x:  \.'i  starving  tiiirty  millions  of  meiL  he  issued 
or\.U'p<  tor  iuterwpriug  rlie  cofKspt-'adence  and  plundering  the 
oouuuerw  ^.^i  neutral  natiou;?.     The  destruction  of  our  rising 
ootmuerve  and  the  annihilariou  of  our  growing:  navigation  wis 
bis  objtvt.     A  I'atriocio  pbaliiUA  in  Congress  urged  every  ex- 
jvdieut  to  defeat  him  wii?dom  could  suggest;  bat  the  Presi- 
dou:  geutly  insiuuated  that  this  was  out  of  the  province  of 
Cor^rvsj,     He  then  named  the  Chief  Justice  to  perform  the 
task  '.'f  dovIariniT  the  iudiguadon  and  demanding  the  rights  of 
an  iajaa'd  people.     If  $teni  aristocracy  had  not  steeled  lu8 
K>?om  agaiust  the  geuer«,>us  ^iitiments  of  patrioosm ;  if  grati- 
tude, sensibility,  and  hou^^r  ha<l  not  been  enveloped  in  the  sable 
gl'>jiii  K>£  jH.»UticaI  prejudice,  he  must  have  been  animated  by  a 
magnanimity  w).>rthy  oi  his  cvuntry.     In  the  presence  of  venal 
pride  and  courtly  pp-idigacy.  even  at  the  fooiBtooI  of  the  throne, 
he  would  have  pre!?erved  the  attitude  of  dignity  and  spoken 
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le  langiia^  of  tmth.  He  basely  apostatuied  from  his  Repub- 
can  principles ;  ho  BtoojMMi  to  offer  incense  and  flattery  to  a 
it,  tlie  ecoorge  of  his  country,  the  foe  of  mankind.  After 
JpDg  negotiation  he  presented  tlie  treaty.  This  has  been 
ioned  by  the  Senate.  That  body  has  never  deigned  to 
opt  the  sentimenta  of  the  people.  The  majesty  of  tliat 
imbly  has  never  been  polluted  by  the  vile  feet  of  the  ewin- 
ih  multitude.  The  existence  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  country 
las  too  often  been  regarded  as  the  chimera  of  some  distem- 
ired  enthusiast,  or  the  fiction  of  some  dangerous  demagogue, 
not  the  funding  system  organized  a  great  aristocracy? 
as  it  not  nsurped  the  Senate  ?  Has  it  not  rultxl  tlie  House  of 
preventatives?  Has  it  not  show^  itself  in  servile  addrcfises 
the  Executive,  in  dangerong  appointments,  in  monstrous  ao- 
lulations  of  debt,  in  violations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
ription  of  DoinocratH,  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? "  * 
Wlien  he  had  finished  speaking,  his  hearers  resolved  that  Con- 
igresB  and  not  the  President  had  tlie  right  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  punish  piracies,  to  declare  war,  and  tliat,  therefore,  some 
ten  of  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  treaty  were  unconstitu- 
tionaL+  At  another  town-meeting,  held  a  few  days  before,  it 
Wig  resolved  that  the  treaty  was  insulting  to  tlie  dignity,  inju- 
nona  to  the  interests,  dangerous  to  the  security,  and  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  J  1  The  sailors  and 
*Wppere  of  Portsmouth  in  tlieir  anger  madeTFftlgies  of  Gren- 
^ileand  Jay  and  burned  them,  with  a  miniature  ship  of  sev- 
^ty  tons,  on  one  of  the  wharves.*  From  Savannali  came  the 
lews  tlmt  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  had,  in  a  charge  to  a 
jory,  cilled  the  treaty  "  a  pcmieious  instrument"  H  ^  Burko 
*^Oiity  grand  jury  put  down  in  their  list  of  grievances  that 
'Jie  Preeidoat  and  Senate  held  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 

To  write  in  tliia  wise  became  the  fashion.    Any  man,  the 

•ftpeecli  of  J.  ThompwD  at  F'ctcrsburg,  Virgiota,  Augnst  1,  1705. 

(  Bwolutinn!  of  the  diixens  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

}  BeaotatioDH  of  thv  cltLuins  uf  KlditnonJ,  Virginicv,  July  29, 17Bfl- 

•  Boiton  Gftjtctle,  Sfpiomher  14,  IVPft. 

I  City  Giacttc  autl  DaHv  Aflrrrtificr,  Chsrioaton,  South  CftrollDS,  Septcmbor  fi, 

^  Soflibcrn  CcntSnol  nnd  Gazette  of  the  State,  October  t,  1799. 
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grumbler  would  declare,  who  was  not  an  ariatocrat,  well  kuew 
that  the  treatj  was  nselese.    It  was  a  iMue,  unnatural  political 
connection  between  a  republic  and  a  nionarcby.*     They  were 
flfiked,  if  raonarclitcal  treaties  were  so  hateful  to  them,  why  they 
did  not  hate  that  with  France.    That  also  had  been  made  with 
a  monarchy.f     But  they  gave  the  question  no  heed.     Tl^M 
treaty  was,  in  their  oj^nion,  unnecessary,  impolitic,  dangenJ^ 
and  dishonorable.     It  was  unnecessary  because  it  was  an  artiti- 
cial  means  to  procure  a  natioual  end.     It  was  impolitic  bec;iu&e 
England  was  famed  for  perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  because 
it  might  lead  to  a  war  with  France.    It  was  dangerooa  becauM    li 
it  was  forming  a  connection  with  a  monarchy ;  and  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  fashions,  forms,  and  precedents  of  kingly  goi 
emment  hod  ever  1)een  ruinous  to  republics.     It  wa&  di&hon 
able  because  George  was  a  tyrant,  and  had  waged  a  bitter  war 
against  the  States.     But  suppose  that  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain   was  in   accordance  with   sound  policy.    Could  wij 
rational  man  say  the  present  one  was  not  harmful  ?     Could 
think  of  the  concessions  made  and  say  it  was  not  himiiliatiiig' 
lonld  he  think  of  the  injuries  unatoned^^he  demands 
fied,  and  say  it  was  not  disgraceful  J  X  /Wos  anything  to  l>0 
done  to  hinder  British  officers  dragging  American  seamen  froiu 
the  decks  of  American  ships  t    No  I    Were  any  damages  to 
paid  for  holding  the  frontier  posts  for  twelve  years?    K 
Any  for  the  blood  and  treasure  lavished  on  Indian  wars  incit 
by  the  British  I    No  I    Any  for  the  hosts  of  innocent  woi 
and  children  sacrificed  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  gon  I    No 
The  behavior  of  the  President  had  been  highly  improper, 
had  been  highly  monarchical.     He  deserved  to  be  impeached. 
He  ought  to  be  impeached  for  sending  John  Jay  to  London ; 
for  his  reserve  toward  the  Senate ;  for  his  reserve  toward  tiie 
people;  for  evading  a  new  treaty  with  France.     It  is  much 
to  bo  lamented  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  as  reserved 
as  his  master  in  his  dealings  with  France  and  her  Minister  to 
the  United  States. 

On  the  day  whereon  Washington  sent  his  reply  to  the  Bos- 

*  BMtoo  Guetco,  Julj  27,  1705. 

f  Indopcadctic  Gazetteer,  Aufcuat  14,  1795.  {  See  fatten  of  Franklin. 

"  Specoti  of  CsDsar  Auguatuii  Ruduc;  at  Wilmington,  ])«lavu<e,  Aogut  4, 1T9J, 
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on  address  a  letter  was  brouglit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
vcy.  It  was  in  French.  The  d^ature  was  that  of  Fauchet, 
rho,  after  the  recall  of  Genet,  represented  France  in  the 
Tnited  States.    Xine  months  before,  while  the  troops  were 

arching  to  put  down  the  "Wliiakey  Influrroction  in  the  West, 
i'auchet  &at  down  and  prepared  an  account  of  the  troubles  for 
lis  government  at  Paris.  The  corvette  Jean  Bart  took  out 
be  dispatch  and  captured,  on  her  way,  a  British  merchantsLip. 
Jut  scarce  was  she  come  into  the  British  Channel  when  she 

as  herself  brought  to  by  an  English  man-of-Avar.  Seeing 
hat  his  iiog  must  soon  be  struck,  the  captain  of  the  Jean  Bart 
rushed  to  the  cabin,  brought  out  tlie  dispatches,  and  hurled 
hem,  with  the  letter  of  Fauchet,  into  the  sea.  The  next  mo- 
nent  a  British  tar  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  lie  was 
he  captain  of  the  English  merchantman,  and,  when  the  boats 
rom  tlie  frigate  picked  him  up,  the  French  dispatches  were 

I  bis  hand.     Thence  the  letter  went  to  Lord  Grcuville  who 

int  it  to  the  EngUsh  Minister,  who,  in  turn,  gave  it,  on  the 
wenty-eighth  of  July,  to  Oliver  "Wolcott,  Junior.*  Wolcott 
hen  held  the  high  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

!No  sooner  had  he  received  it  than  he  hastened  with  it 
Pickering,  who  had  now  become  Secretarj^  of  War.  Tho 
wo  consulted  the  Attomey-GeneraL  Finding  that  he  agreed 
rith  them,  they  waited  on  Randolph  and  urged  him  to  beg  the 
'resideDt  to  come  back  to  Philadelphia  without  delay.  The 
lecretary  wrote  the  letter  as  they  sat  with  him.  But  such  was 
heir  anxiety  that  a  note  from  Pickering  went  out  by  tho 
lext  maiL    On  tho  subject  of  the  treaty  he  felt  extreme  aoliei- 

de.  He  had  a  special  reason  for  fccUug  so.  But  ho  could 
lOt  give  it  save  to  tho  President  in  person.  He  entreated 
Vftshington,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  Government 
rith  a!l  convenient  sjwed.  Wiinn  as  was  tlie  weather,  the 
*resddout  at  once  complied,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of^ugusti  ?/ 

Erel-fitained  and  wear)',  rode  into  the  city.      A  few  hours 
W  the  letter  of  Fauchet  was  before  him. 
It  bore  tlie  number  10,  was  dated  the  "  10th  Brumaire," 
I  claimed  to  give  "  a  clew  to  all  tho  measures,"  of  which  the 


^  Sea  X  Kcw-Year*!  Gift  to  the  Democrats.    Peter  PorcoptDe,  Philadelphia, 
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cununon  dispatches  of  the  Ministsr  only  made  mention.  For 
this  clew  he  was  much  beholden  to  the  "  precaonfi  confe^onsof 
3Xr.  Randolph."  They  alone  threw  liglit  on  even-thing  that 
had  coino  to  pass.  To  limit  the  explosion  in  the  West  to  a 
simple  qncstion  of  excise  was  a  mistake.  It  was  cloeely  iKfOud 
up  with  a  general  explosion  long  prepared  in  the  public  minded 
and  now  porfaapa  checked  forever.  It  went  back  to  the  ver^^ 
beginning  of  the  Goyenimcut.  That  the  present  Bystem  of 
government  should  produce  malcontents  was  natund.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  all  new  things,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  shame-, 
fal  system  of  finance,  those  primitive  differences  would 
edly  have  quickly  passed  away.  ^Unhappily,  the  funding 
the  debt,  the  organizing  of  the  national  credit^  had  created  a' 
fioAnciering  class  who  bid  fair  to  become  the  aristocratic  order 
in  the  State.  Elnraged  at  the  sound  of  the  words  trcasur 
and  stock-jobber,  the  people  had  revolted,  had  formed  politi 
societies,  and  had  nnited  in  a  great  political  party.  The  im' 
cilityand  abasement  of  the  fiovumracnt  toward  Great  Britai: 
tlie  perpetuating  of  the  national  debt,  the  defenceless  state 
the  comitry,  the  coldness  toward  France,  and  an  immoral  and 
foolish  tax,  had  given  the  party  povrer.  It  was  this  tax  th; 
touched  the  people  of  the  West.  It  was  their  final  grievan 
and,  Kepnblicans  by  principle,  independent  by  character  ai 
situation,  they  were  resolved  to  be  patient  no  longtir.  T 
decrepit  state  of  things  could  not  but  end  in  revolution  or 
civil  war.  :The  revolution  was  prei)aring.  The  Govtmrne: 
knew  this,  and  demanded  troops  t-o  put  it  in  a  state  of  defem 
Troops  were  refused.  The  Government  then  hastened  the' 
local  insurrection  that  it  might  allay  the  far  more  terrible 
storm  wliich  it  saw  was  fast  gathering.  This  he  inferred  from 
what  Mr.  Randolph  had  said.** 

*  "  Thui  the  Secretary  of  Stale  ap]>nrod  to  open  himself  without  reserre. 
imparted  to  mo  intestine  divisions  which  were  raablinf^  ia  the  Tnik-d  StAics. 
idea  of  an  approaching  commotion  affected  him  deeply.     lie  hoped  to  prvtrall 
b/  the  asccndcR^  which  be  daily  acquired  oTor  the  mind  of  the  Pitwidont.  wll 
consulted  him  In  alt  affairs,  and  lo  whom  he  told  the  troth,  wliich  hia  coUeag 
disguised  from  him.     Tlic  Preiid(>nt  of  the  United  StatcA,  saya  bo,  is  the  ma 
enemy  of  England  and  the  friend  of  France.  ...  lie  his — but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  in  confldenoc  to  make  to  3rou  tbtfl  confessioo.    I  should  betmy  the  duties  of 
my  office    Ercrytblng  which  I  con  say  lo  you  is,  that  U  is  important  for  our  two 
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Be  this  as  it  might,  the  insorrection  broke  oat,  an  army  wna 

ised,  and  mme  of  the  patriots  began  to  hesitate  and  chose 

es.      The  greatest  of  donbters  ^ras  Mifflin.     Dalliis,  who 

high  with  the  Itepuhlican  Society,  was  another.    Mr. 

ndolph  made  a  third.    Two  or  threo  days    before   ihe 

ation  was  ipened  the  Secretary  of  State  had  come  in 

to  M.  FauchetV  houBe.     *'  Ail  hia  conntenanee,"  wrote 

le  Frenchman,  "  was  grief.     He  requested  of  me  a  private 

oonversation.     It  ia  all  over,  he  said  to  me ;  a  civil  war  is  about 

Jp  ravage  our  unhappy  countr}\     Four  men,  by  their  talents, 

»eir  influence,  their  energy,  may  save  it.     But,  debtors  of 

nglifih  merchants,  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  hberty  if 

ley  take  the  emallest  step.     Can  you  lend  them  instantly 

mds  suificient  to  sliclter  them  from  Engliish  persecution  | "  * 

Thus  ^^atb  some  thousands  of  dollars  the  Ilepublic  could  have 

jcided  on  civil  war  or  peace.     Thus  the  con«;iences  of  the 

[tended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their  pricee." 

his  was  due  to  Hamilton.    He  had  made  of  the  whole  nation 

stock-jobbing,  epeculatiug,  selfish  people.     There  were  a 

iw  real  patriots  left     Monroe  wa£  one,  Madison  was  another, 

ieflfcrson  was  a  third.     The  letter  closed  with  an  account  of 

w,  when  it  was  known  "  that  the  French  Kepublic  purchased 

man  to  do  his  duty,"  Republican  men  and  Kepublic^m  so- 

eties  came  out  boldly  in  support  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  cx- 

BC  scheme. 

For  a  week  "Washington  kept  the  letter  and  diJ  nothing, 
ut  on  "We<lneflday,  the  nineteenth  of  July,  as  Kaudolph  was 
his  way  to  the  President's  house,  the  steward  came  to  him. 
be  usual  hour  for  the  daily  visit  was  nine  in  Uie  morning, 
he  President  now  requested  the  Secretary  not  to  come  till 
alf-past  ten.  The  request  seemed  a  natural  one.  "Washington 
ight  wish  to  ride  out.  He  might  be  writing  letters  for  the 
kputheni  mail.  The  Secretary  waited,  therefore,  till  half-past 
en,  when,  mounting  the  Btepe,  he  bade  the  servant  tell  the 


^UoQg  thit  jrnn  omttintie  to  tuIi  him  frequently.  ,  .  .  Let  iii  nnlte^  V.  Faadiet, 
Ddnv  our  two  natiODS  doacr  together."    Fftuchet's  Dispatch  No.  3. 

•  Kaucbel*8  Diepatcli  No.  0.  Thia  famous  lotter  waa  soon  piibli^hed  at  Phila- 
lvl[>hia  In  a  pamphlet  called:  A  TranslnlioD  of  Citizen  Fauchct'a  Intercepted 
E«tter  No.  10 ;  to  wlux:b  ore  QiMcd  Extracts  of  Xoa.  -1  and  0. 
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PresideDt  lie  had  come.  The  servant  asBared  him  that  Mr. 
Pickering  and  Hr.  Wolcott  had  been  with  the  President  some 
time.  Thinking  a  cabinet  meeting  was  in  progrees,  and  that 
the  8tewa.nl  had  mifigtated  the  hour,  Kandolph  liastened  up- 
stairs unannounced.  As  he  entered  the  room  Washington  row 
and  received  him  with  that  cold  formality  which  the  lihellere 
of  his  day  declared  waa  a  sure  mark  of  an  aristocratic  mini 
Wolcott  and  Pickering  rose  also.  When  all  were  again  seat 
and  a  few  words  had  passed,  Washington,  taking  a  letter  from 
pocket,  said :  "  ifr.  Randolph,  here  is  a  letter  which  1  wish  y 
to  read,  and  make  such  explanations  as  you  choose."  Tl 
Secretary  took  the  paper,  found  it  to  he  the  disj>atch  of 
Fanchet,  read  it,  made  a  few  running  comments,  and  said  he 
would  "  throw  his  ideas  on  paper."  Washington  now  turned 
to  Wolcott  and  Pickering  and  bade  them  put  questions  to  Ran- 
dolph. This,  the  Secretary  declares,  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fered. But,  moat  happily,  Pickering  had  none  to  ask,  Wol- 
cott a^kcd  but  one.  This  Randolph  bad  no  objection  to  an- 
swer. Washington  was  here  called  away  to  receive  a  cop^^ 
of  an  address  the  merchants  were  going  to  present  to  him  tl^| 
following  day.  When  ho  came  back  he  asked  Randolph  to 
step  into  a  neighboring  room.  Three  quarters  of  an  honr 
went  by.  The  Secretary  was  then  requested  to  put  what  he 
had  to  say  in  ^mting.     That  day  Randolph  resigned. 

Overcome  with  indignation,  he  linrried  off  to  find  Fauche 
That  minYrfter  had  been  succeeded  by  M.  Adet,  and,  load 
with  papers  and  dispatches,  was  about  to  return  to  France.  He 
had,  in  fact,  already  set  sail  in  the  sloop  Peggj*  for  Newport, 
where  the  French  man-of-war  Medusa  was  waiting  to  cany  him 
over  the  sea.  But  storms  and  winds  detained  the  Peggy  in 
the  Sound,  and  forced  her  into  Stonington.  Thence  Fanchet 
went  on  by  land.  It  was  well  for  him  that  ho  did.  For,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  when  the  Peggy,  with  all 
saila  spread,  was  off  the  Narr:igan6ctt  Light,  a  cnnnon-«hot  went 
screaming  across  her  bow.  It  came  from  the  British  war-^hip 
Africa,  that  lay  in  w^t  for  the  Medusa  off  Narraganectt  Bay. 
Two  boats  now  rowed  off  from  the  Africa,  and  an  officer  bade 

*  Bee  for  the^e  facts  a  pamphlet  entitled:  A  ViDdicflUoD  of  Mr.  Raadolpb's 
Itcdgiialiou.     PLiladclpLla,  1790. 
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the  captain  of  the  Peggy  drop  astern  the  Bhip-of-war.  This 
was  done.  The  officers  came  on  board.  They  were,  they  said, 
in  search  of  Fauchet.  The  captain  a^snrcd  them  Fauchot  was 
not  on  board,  told  them  he  had  taken  his  papers  with  him,  and 
showed  the  tive  pasteboard  boxes  the  papers  had  once  been  id. 
Bnt  the  officers  were  not  content,  searched  the  trunks  in  the 
cabin,  went  down  into  the  hold,  commanded  Faochef  s  seiTant 
to  open  his  master's  trunks,  threw  the  clothiug  over  the  floor, 
and  dep.'irted  with  some  papere  they  happened  to  find.  After 
two  hours  they  bi*ought  back  the  documents,  and  told  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Peg^  he  might  sail  on.* 

ifcanwliilu  liandolph  was  hastening  toward  Newport.  He 
left  Pliiladclphia  on  the  twenty-first  of  July.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  thirty-first  of  August  that  he  drew  up  at  the  New- 
port taTcm.  Thence  he  went  at  once  to  the  lodgings  of 
Fauchet,  told  him  what  had  happened,  asked  for  copies  of 
dispatches  No.  3  and  No.  6,  and  for  such  explanations  of  the 
language  of  letter  No.  10  as  he  could  make.  The  French- 
man promised  all  these  tilings  by  eight  the  next  morning. 
But,  when  Randolph  called  at  the  time  named,  word  was  sent 
him  that  the  papers  would  be  ready  at  noon.  As  he  waited 
unyatiently  for  the  hour,  he  heard  that  the  Medusa  had 
slipped  her  cables  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  indee<l  true.  A 
heavy  fog  had  settled  on  the  bay,  the  Africa  had  come  inside, 
I  and  the  ^fedusa  hod  taken  the  lucky  moment  to  make  her  cs- 
'  cape.  ]Uiid(>li)Ij  in  grt^at  ahirm  ran  to  the  lo<Jgingp  of  Fau- 
chet The  bte  Alinister  had  gone.  The  swiftest  sailing-vessel 
to  be  had  at  Newport  was  sent  after  the  Medusa.  But  the 
vrar-fihip,  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  was  far  from  land.  She 
was  overtaken,  however,  and  when  the  pilot  returned  he  bore 
with  him  a  letter  to  Randolph.  M.  Adet  would  eend  the  pa- 
pers, lu  time  they  came,  and,  with  them,  the  lato  Secretary 
of  State  constructed  his  "  Vindication." 

The  very  day  that  "Washington  showed  to  Randolph  the 
ired  dispatch  of  Fauchet,  a  West  Indian  merchantman 
made  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves  at  New  York.    Her  name  was 


•  See  ihe  itworn  «U,t^mciiu  of  T,  W,  Blisn,  L.  A.  Tichon,  S.  A.  HotTcr,  and 
CaiptAin  Chabert,  Anf^nvt  3,  1T95.  See,  ftlfto,  rroridenc^  Guzctto,  August  S,  1795. 
Boston  Gazetto,  Auguit  10,  1705. 
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the  Zephyr.  Her  cargo  coneisted  of  oofltee,  eagar,  and  hides. 
But,  before  many  days  had  gone  by,  she  became  both  the  talk 
and  the  dread  of  the  town. 

In  tlie  years  that  had  paseed  since  Guy  Carleton  withdrew 
from  the  city,  New  York  had  become  a  new  place.*  Never 
before  had  the  number  of  inhal)itnnt8  been  so  great,  or  the 
buddings  so  many  and  line.  The  diatricte  laid  waste  by  two 
fires  were  fast  being  covered  with  houeefl,  which,  travellers 
noted  with  pleasure,  were  no  longer  built  in  the  Dutch  stylcf 
Improvement,  indeed,  had  become  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  streets  were  better  paved,  better  h'ghted,  than  ever  be^ 
fore.  Hackney  coaclies  had  l>een  introduced.  New  wharves 
had  been  built,  and  sixty  acTca  added  to  the  area  of  the  island 
by  canying  the  water-fronts  four  hundred  feet  out  in  the 
river.  In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  Battery  hod 
been  changed.  A  broad  walk  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  tbe 
water^  and  beddo  it  on  a  terrace  were  thirteen  cannon  com- 
manding the  approach  from  the  bay.  Back  of  these  were  two 
rows  of  yonng  ehns,and  a  stnicture  the  people  had  called  "the 
Chum."  X  I^*^rt  George  had  been  levelled,  and  on  the  site  a 
maze  of  walks  laid  ont  and  a  house  for  the  Governor  put  up. 
Before  it,  in  the  centre  of  an  elliptical  patch  of  grass,  was /he 
crumbling  pedestal  whereon  the  statue  of  George  had  one© 
stood.  The  merchants,  too,  had  left  their  old  Exchange  at  the 
foot  of  Broad  street  for  the  more  spacious  quarteps  in  the 
Tontine.  The  building  has  l)een  described  oa  elegant  and 
commodious,  and  in  its  ooffoe-Toom,  from  eleven  till  two,  each 
week-day,  the  merchants  and  brokers  were  gathered.  There 
|)olitics  were  discussed,  scrip  and  stock  bought  and  sold,  and 

*  A  good  dcMription  of  Sew  York  city  at  Uini  timo  in  giTcn  in  Lett«r«  wriu«ii 
dunng  6  Tour  through  the  Korthem  and  EaBt4?m  Statett  of  America.  By  J<An 
Drayton,  rhftrlcslon,  S.  C,  1794,  pp.  9-27.  "Xew  York  is  a  London  in  minia- 
ture, populous  streets,  hum  of  bustncsA,  busy  fBoes,  shops  In  atyle.*'  Travels  in 
the  rttitcd  HtatoM  of  America,  commendng  in  the  Year  1793  and  eo^Ung  in  1707. 
W.  Pricei,  p.  131. 

f  New  TrnveU  in  the  United  States  of  America.    Do  WarTiIle,  p.  1(10. 

t  A  fine  engraving  of  the  Battery,  the  Rtins,  the  bnrhor,  and  "the  Charn," 
wiih  th(?  French  fripate  L'.\mbuBrade  coming  np  the  bay,  ia  given  In  John  Pray- 
too'e  Letters,  etc.,  p.  2fl.  The  Chum  was  a  hiii;h  stone  ob»erTBtory  AlmpcO  tike  a 
truncated  ennc.  Prom  the  top  of  it  rwae  a  flag-pole,  giving  to  tho  whole  structure 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  churn  and  dasher. 
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businees  in  a  largo  way  transactod.  Tlicro  were  tbe  iiieujaiice 
officer,  blaok  checks  on  tbe  city  banks,  and  tbe  huge  books  iu 
which  captainB  and  pilots  spread  such  shipping  news  as  they 
bad  been  able  to  collect  If  a  merchant  wanted  a  clerk,  or  a 
dork  a  position,  it  was  at  the  ToDtine  that  the  notice,  neatly 
written,  was  fastenetl  np. 

What  the  Central  Park  is  now  the  Battery  was  then,  and 

on  it,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  hundreds  of  people  might  have 

been  seen  walking  and  enjoying  the  breeze.    But  the  favorite 

^jesorts  were  without  the  town.     Every  fine  summer  day,  when 

Hhe  banks  hud  closed,  when  the  Tontine  was  deserted,  when  no 

"uews  from  abroad  kept  the  men  in  town,  numbers  of  hackney 

ooaohes  and  pliaetons  rolled  away  to  the  tea-gardens  ou  the 

hillfi  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  Sooud.    Some  drew  up 

ftt  tlie  Belvedere,*  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  views  and  tiie 

:oeUenee  of  its  syllabub  and  tea.    Others  went  on  to  Bran- 

;Tion's  Tea-Gardens.t     There  was  a  greeiihouse  full  of  lemon- 

itrees  and  orange-trees,  aloes  and  tropical  plants,  and,  besides 

the  tea,  the  best  iced  liquors  and  the  best  iced  creams  to  be 

had  on  the  island.     Across  the  Boston  road  was  tlic  Indian 

Queen,  i  where  the  Frenchmen  met,  talked  politics  over  their 

coffee  and  tea,  scowled  on  all  who  came  without  a  cockade, 

ami,  when  the  moon  was  up,  sang  fa  Ira  and  the  Marseillaise. 

Oa  fine  Sumlays  thousands  went  over  the  feny  to  Brooklyn 

and  took  the  rood  to  Gravesend.     There  on  a  hill  that  over- 

Iwked  the  sea  was  a  **  tea-drinking  pleasure-house,"  famed  far 

u»d  near.     The  view  of  tlie  ocean,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  tlie 

company,  and  the  table,  brought  men  from  thirty  miles  around. 

Four  ferry-boats  were  iinahlc  to  bring  over  without  delay  the 

crowd  which,  at  nightfall,  stood  upon  the  Brooklyn  sJiore.    A 

straogcr  who  once  visited  tlie  place  declares  that,  on  his  way 

Wie,  he  waited  for  two  hotirs  for  a  chance  to  board  one  of 

t^e  boat*.** 

Bat  the  carelegs  were  not  solely  dependent  on  the  Tea- 

*  Aa  Excursion  lo  tbe  tJuilcd  Sutci  of  Xorth  America  in  tbe  Sumuwr  of  1 794. 
^«»T  Wftawv,  p.  68,  t  Ibid.,   p.  ariO. 

•  Il>i<l.,  p.  S9. 
"  "  On  our  ratiini  to  BrooWyn  wc  oonM  get  no  pasfiage  for  two  hours.    So 

■  compuijr  resort  to  tliij  pleasant  iftami  on  cnoh  fine  Sundav  from  Neir  Vork 
Itther  plac««  ka  to  keep  four  large  ferryboats,  balding  twpDtj  persons  eocb, 
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principles  afterward  set  forth  in  the  "Age  of  Reason  "  were  faa^ 
becoming  faehionable.     The  views  of  Mr.  Butler  were  lil 


Gardens  for  Sunday  amusement     They  might  pnflh  thoir  way, 
at  times,  into  Trinity  Church,  and  hear  some  noted  actreu 
sing.*     Or  go,  in  the  evening,  to  the  Assembly-Room,  where, 
occasionally,  free-thinkers  and  wandering  preachers  held  forth. 
Generally  they  were  scofifcTB  at  sacred  things.    But  a  Strang 
who  rented  the  "  Largo  Assembly -Room ''  in  the  beginning  ( 
the  year  1794  had  no  such  end  in  view.     The  building  Btc 
on  Courtland  street,  not  far  from  Broadway.    The  name 
the  stranger  was  John  Butler,  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  th 
first  Unitarian  that  ever  preached  in  the  city,     lie  began  by 
delivering,  every  Sunday  evening,  what  he  called  a  lecture. 
The  city  was  tlien  much  infected  mth  French  infidelity.     The 

ipcfa^i 
iben^H 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  people  went  in  crowds  to  hear  hin^i 
It  is  likely  that  such  condiict  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  was 
made  the  subject  of  some  vigorous  sermons  by  the  clergy ; 
for  the  first  public  notice  issued  by  Mr.  Butler  was  addreffiod 
"To  the  Clergy." t     I^  appeared  in  the  New  York  papea^j 
of  January  twenty- fourth,  1794.     Ha  understood,  he  Btate^B 
that,  ''in  consequence  of  tlie  liberality  of  the  principles  h^^ 
had  endeavored  to  inculcate,"  some  "  improper  liberties 
been  taken  in  the  pnlpit  and  upon  the  altar."    "  The  cler 
and  others"  were  therefore  informed  that  ho  would  deliver" 
another  lecture  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  at  fdx  o'clc 
in  the  Great  Room  on  Courtland  street.     Those  who  had 
demncd  his  doctrines  would  then  have  a  cliance  of  reftitiii 
them.     The  lecture  was  delivered  and  among  those  who  he 
it  wa«  "  A  Lover  of  Truth."  J    Li  the  DaUy  Advertiser  of 
February  first  he  declares  tLat  from  the  numl^er  of  listenc 
the  evil  was  truly  alarming.    He  had  expected  that  some 

in  oonflt&nt  employ.     Bctircon  thive  and  four  thoutttnd  persons  had  pUMd 
Uwt  dtj."     All  Excursion,  etc.     Henry  Wansey,  pp.  210,  211. 

•  Of  Mrs.  Pownal,  an  ertrc.<«  who  sariR  In  Trinity  Cliurch  in  1793,  Drarton 
Mys:  "She  may  wUJi  trnth  be  considered  as  s  pood  perfonner,  and, although  the 
rererpnd  divine  at  church  Bccmcd  to  deliver  himself  with  e&mofltneiui,  yet  ^iMH 
WHS  the  crotrd  tluit  the  roica  of  Mrs.  Pownal  alone  arrested  ottcution  and  clahaH 
the  privilege  of  being  heard."    Loiters  written  during  a  Tour  through  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  of  America.    John  Drayton,  p.  SO. 

+  Daily  Advcrtuer,  Janoaiy  2»,  17M.  J  Ih:d.,  FcbraaTT  1,  HO-t. 
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son  of  abilities  would  liave  come  forward  and  refuted  so  dan- 
gerous a  doctrine.     If  Mr.  Butler  were  suffered  to  go  on,  the 
worst  consequences  were  to  be  feared.     It  was  much  to  be 
hoped  that  eome  of  the  clergy  would  **  condescend  to  oppose 
I  the  Solo-Mending  Lecturer,"  who,  it  was  given  out,  intended 
to  preach  again  on  the  following  Sunday.*    Till  tbis  time  the 
lectures  bad  been  free,  but,  aa  the  audience  passed  through  the 
door  of  the  Afisembly-Rooin  on  the  evening  of  February  second, 
money  was  demanded.     Some  indignation  was  expressed  at 
this,  and  one,  who  paid  the  entrance  fee,  complained  through 
the  Advertiser.    Ho  had  conetontly  attended  Mr.  Butler's  lec- 
I  tures.     He  had  believed  the  lecturer's  etatemeut  that  religion 
was  not  beuig  made  a  trade  of,  and  had  thought  that,  whatever 
men  might  say  of  Mr.  Butler's  doctrines,  they  must,  at  least, 
admire  Mr.  Butler's  liberaUty.     Henceforth  he  niufit  doubt 
these  fine  professioas-f     To  this  attack  Butler  instantly  re- 
plied.   Not  a  penny  of  the  money  had  come  into  his  pocket 
Until  a  friend  told  him  of  it,  he  had  not  even  known  that 
L  a  price  was  being  charged.    He  then  demanded  that  the  pro- 
Hprietor  of  the  room  should  explain  what  this  meant.  {    This 
^rwas  done.     The  proprietor  infonned  the  public  thiit  Mr.  But- 
^ler  had  no  hand  in  the  business,  and  got  none  of  the  money. 
The  costorn  had  been  to  leave  it  to  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  take  up  a  collection  in  the  room.     Unhappily,  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  audience  was  **  such  that  they  would  split  and 
tear  penny  bills  in  two  and  tliree  pieces  in  order  tliat  each  one 
H  might  put  in  something.''     On  one  Sunday  eight  shillinpj  had 
P  been  collected.     On  another  ten.     This  would  not  enable  him 
to  pay  for  fire,  candles,  servants,  and  rent.     He  had,  therefore, 
cha^^ed  an  entrance  fce.^ 

Despite  all  that  could  be  done,  Butler  grew  more  popular 

rery  week.     His  audiences  multiplied.     Their  interest  in- 

jed,  and,  before  March  came,  a  "Unitarian  Society"  was 

ad  now  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  felt  called 

SKEXT.—Afl  Mr.  Duller  int^Dds  lecturinf;  agun  to-roorrow,  we 
hopp  the  clefp  will  exert  thenn»el»c»i  to  pr«vent  lih  diswtniiiAting  doctrines  wliich, 
.  U  fitjie,  TDuat,  from  (he  iOLcreuing  nambera  of  his  heu«n,  become  ver/  alarming. 
jlbiil,  Fcbroarj  1,  1794. 

\  See  •  piece  mined  "A.  D."    Dolly  Advertiser,  rebniarr  fl,  1794. 

;  Ibid,  February  6,  170i.  »  Ibid.,  Februnfj  7,  HM. 
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on  to  interfere.  Tliey  begun  by  afiking  lilm  to  coroo  to  a  pri- 
T&te  conference.*  This  be  declared  could  be  attended  by  no 
public  good.  Let  them  come  to  bis  lecture,  and,  seajching  the 
Scriptures  t4)gether,  let  tliem  muke  public  the  at^umente  for 
and  against  his  doctrine.  One  shilling  would  bo  taken  from  each 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  the  clergy  should  be  allowed  to 
como  in  free.  If  this  were  impossible,  if  none  of  the  reverend 
clergy  would  come  to  a  tavern  to  dispute,  he  would  put  his 
doctrine  in  print,  pro\'ided  they,  in  return,  would  answer  him 
through  the  press.t  The  invitation  waa  not  accepted.  Cui- 
tamnism  continued  to  be  denounced,  and  oue,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  became  especially  severe.  To  him  Butler  now  ad- 
dreaeed  a  canl.  i  If  the  pious  father  would  attend  any  of  the 
Simday  lectured  an  opportunity  would  be  given  him  to  refate 
the  doctrines  he  so  confidently  condemned.  Should  he  pre- 
fer, i£r.  Butler  would  wait  upon  him,  for  a  like  puqxise,  at 
his  own  house  of  worsliip.  At  this  stage  in  tho  dii^pute  a  paper 
came  out  in  the  Advertiser  strongly  defending  the  Unitarian 
preacher.*  AVlmtever,  said  tlie  writer,  may  be  thought  of 
Butler's  doctrine,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  illiberality. 
invites  any  one  who  wishes  to  come  forward  and  dispute 
bun.  What  other  great  teacher  of  religion  had  done 
Did  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Whitfield,  or  Wesley  i  Kay,  did  the 
great  founder  of  Christianity  ever  extend  tho  privileges  Mr. 
Butler  does^  ^Vliy,  then,  do  not  the  ministers  e.mbRice  the 
opportunity  so  freely  offered  I  Why  not  confute  his  doctrines  I 
To  insult  him  in  Uieir  pulpits  is  but  to  stir  up  curiosity  an^H 
fiend  people  to  hear  him.  '*  One  of  the  arguments  of  tho  Ui^^ 
tarian  orator  is,  that  unless  the  clergy  are  kept  liko  furniture 
upon  a  Tnantel-piece,  more  for  ornament  tlian  utility,  it  is  their 
business  to  confute  him."  If  tbey  know  him  to  be  spreading 
fake  principles,  yet  suffer  him  to  go  on,  they  are  more  to 
blame  than  he  is.  ^H 

Encouraged  by  language  such  as  this,  by  the  crowds  tdW 


•  Pee  a  piece  headed  "  rnitarian  Societj."    Daily  AdTortlaer,  Honh  U,  I") 
t  New  York  Daily  Gazette,  Marth  6,  IVM. 
t  See  "  Unitarian  Soeiety."     Daily  AdTcrtiMr,  March  28,  1791. 

•  See  a  pieoo  beaded  ''TBUTU  XEEDS  ^'0  DISGUISE."    IbtiL,  Uarch  I 
*17W. 
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came  eacli  Snnday  to  hear  him,  and  hj  the  silence  of  the  clergy, 
Butler  now  put  forth  an  "  Address  to  Trinitarians."  *    Though, 
said  ho,  my  sentiments  differ  greatly  from  thoec  of  your  clergy, 
■vet  have  I  used  no  tricks  to  spread  them.     If  theirs  be  true, 
Hnirely  they  can  disprove  mine.     Yet  they  insult  your  tmder- 
Mtandings  by  bidding  you  not  to  hear  me.     What  woidd  they 
say  of  me  were  I  to  do  as  they  have  done !    Have  I  not  prom- 
ieed  to  stop  the  moment  they  show  mo  my  error  1    What 
more  can  they  ask  of  me  i    What  less  can  I  ask  of  them  than 
an  impartial  hearing.     But  they  will  not  follow  the  golden 
rule.     Their  words  and  their  works  do  not  agree.    They  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced.    Wise  enough  to  see 
thoir  error,  they  arc  not  candid  enough  to  own  it     Since,  then, 
they  will  do  nothing,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  interfere.    Tell 
J  them  that  common  justice  requires  that  the  men  who  accuse 
ae  of  spreading  false  doctrines  should  prove  it  a  fact,  or  re- 
the  charge.     Tell  them  if  I  am  doing  wrong,  and  they 
ow  it,  and  permit  me  to  go  on,  then  are  they  alone  charge- 
able with  the  consequeaces.     Say  yon  pay  them  great  salaries 
to  defend  the  truth,  and  that  they  must  do  this,  or  transfer 
their  robes  of  office  to  worthier  successors.    The  address  pro- 
duced its  effect    On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  April,  an  oppo- 
nent appeared,  a  discussion  took  place,  and  the  audience  went 
home  in  mneh  the  same  mind  as  ^ey  came.+ 

The  tavern  in  which  Mr.  Butler  preached  was  not  nnm- 
Mved  among  the  great  hostelriea  famed  for  thoir  company  and 
tbeir  cheer.  Such  places  were  for  the  rich  and  extravagant 
To  lodge  at  the  Tontine  and  eat  at  the  common  l^ble  would, 
*  trsTellor  declares,  have  cost  ten  shillingB  a  day.  At  Mrs. 
^ng*8,  a  noted  boarding-house  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 


•  DiilT  AilvertiJMjr,  April  U.  1794. 

1  **  Uniuriika  Society.— If  the  candid  indulgence  ihoirn  to  the  foreigner  who 
I  I"?*"**"!  ocrtoin  of  Mr.  Uatler'a  priaciplea  last  Sunday  should  indaoc  other  oppo- 
"■"•  to  rome  forward  in  future,  he  hopea  they  may  aI»to  be  induced  to  imitate 
''^  ftotlcmau'a  liberality,  and  ai  an  EogHeb  clergyman,  who  objcct^Ml  not  to  a 
^*^,  but  attended  on  two  successiTc  cveninf^,  has  bcm  frank  enough  to  declare 
™  ■pprobotioo  of  Mr.  Butler's  conduct  in  aLlowing  free  scope  to  fair  argument, 
**•  eieqjy  uf  tbia  dty  will  as  frankly,  pci  haps,  sUtc  their  pious  acniplea  to  llio 
P^^kor  point  out  to  them  some  impropriety  la  bis  scrernl  Invitations'*  Ibid., 
"'  \18,  K84.  See,  also,  April  12,  1794. 
TOL.  II.— 16 
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No.  1  Broadway,  the  earn  demanded  would  have  been  aevea 
dollauB  a  week.  But,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  do  one  would 
have  thought  of  asking  more  than  two.  Such  prices  are  to  be 
ftficrilfed  to  high  reuta,  high  wages,  and  dear  food.  The  num- 
ber of  boufiee  bad  increased  from  forty-live  hundred  in  1790 
to  eighty-nine  hundred  in  1794.  But  such  wiis  the  demand 
that  three  hundred  pounds  currency  were  often  paid  as  thfij 
yearly  rent  of  a  ebop,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  ponxi^| 
for  a  houfle  on  a  narrow  back  street.  Servants,  no  longer  hir^fl 
for  the  year,  asked  and  received  as  wagee  eight  dollars  a  montli. 
Footmen  got  ten.  Hatten,  two  dollars  a  day.  Carpenten^ 
tenpence  an  hour.  Masons,  for  laying  a  wall  one  perch  long, 
one  brick  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  were  paid  foa^ 
pence.  Common  sailors  oould  scarcely  be  bad  at  twenty-fonr 
dollars  a  month ;  for  the  French  war  had  increased  the  pay 
of  seamen  and  the  number  of  ships.  The  snows  and  brigs, 
sloops  and  schooners,  ships  and  polaces,  that  left  the  port  in 
1704,  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hou- 
dred  and  eighty -nine  in  number.  Kot  a  few  had  been  launched 
at  the  yards  that  lay  along  the  East  river  bank,  and,  when  in 
port,  found  wliarfage  between  the  Battery  and  Peck  elip. 
JJone  entered  the  Hudson;  for  all  the  warehouses,  all 
shops,  all  the  fine  residences,  most  of  the  population,  the 
ems  and  the  banks,  were  east  of  Broadway.  If  the  goodfl 
ships  brought  in  did  not  command  a  ready  sale,  they  w* 
hurried  to  tlic  auction-rooms,  a  red  flag  hung  out,  and  a  crior 
placed  on  the  footwalk  to  induce  the  passers-by  to  go  in.  So 
crowded  were  the  auctions  that  shops  near  the  rooms  brought 
exorbitant  rents.*  Before  the  Revolution  the  export  of  the 
cily  had  been  chiefly  flour  and  butter.  The  importance  of 
the  flour  trade  gave  the  barrel  and  the  windmill  a  place  on 
the  city  arms.  But,  in  1784,  the  Hessian  fly  came,  whole 
fields  of  wheat  were  laid  waste,  the  grain  was  changed,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour  fell  off.  The  butter 
trade  had  long  been  kept  up  by  an  artifice  worthy  of  New 
England.    On  the  flats  off  the  Jersey  coast,  and  along  the 

*  An  aocoimt  of  the  behavior  of  them  criers  is  rivmi  In  Letter*  wriiten  daring 
B  Toar  through  the  yorthem  and  Eifltem  Stnten  of  America.    John  Pnivton,  j 
Id,  17.    Cgnoerning  the  r«at«,  Bee  Aurora,  Kftrcb,  IBOl, 
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fibores  of  the  iskndA  in  the  bey,  were  imntfwm  hede  of  the 

finest  ojvten  in  the  vorid.    Thar  sice  intf  enonDous.    Hm 

supply  iria  inexhsastible.    To  dredge  them  eoet  eadi  a  trifle 

that,  for  znany  moatfafl  in  the  year,  they  irere  the  chief  artide 

of  fcKxi  for  the  poor.    Bat,  pleutiful  as  they  were  at  New 

York,  octets  in  the  porta  of  the  West  Indies  mate  a  hunuy 

mneh  in  demand*    Many  of  the  firJaziB,  therefiaie,  that  went 

out  from  New  Yoric  were  made  up  of  layers  of  hotter  with 

layers  of  half-oooked  oysters  between.     After  the  war  the 

custom  does  not  seem  to  have  been  renyed.    Onoe  in  port, 

the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  was  half  a  merchant  him- 

K  self,  sold  his  cargo  for  what  it  would  bring,  filled  ont  the 

H  little  conmufisioiis  in  his  order-bo<:>k,  took  on  board  new  goods, 

and,  if  he  did  not  dispose  of  them  at  a  second  port,  carried 

them  home. 

.  Such  was  the  luck  of  the  Zephyr.    She  had  sailed  from 

B  Fort  an  Prince,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  was  at  Old 

1^  Slip,  at  New  York.     But  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  slip 

L  when  a  boy  who  had  long  been  ailing  died.    The  iloalth  Offl- 

Boer  instantly  visited  the  ship*  saw  the  body,  went  down  into 

^■^  hold,  and  then  set  of!,  mider  a  scorching  son,  to  find  tho 

HHmmander  of  Governor's  lelond.     For  it  was  on  that  island 

■he  wished  to  bury  the  corpse.    A  few  days  later  the  Health 

^  Officer  died  of  a  fever.    The  yellow  face,  the  symptoms, 

the  whole  behavior  of  the  patient,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 

malady  was  yellow  fever.    Not  long  after  a  like  disease  broke 

out  on  the  ship  William.     Then  a  family  living  on  Water 

street  was  attacked.    By  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was 

clearly  epidemic.    Many  of  the  people  fled  in  terror  from  tho 

■city ;  for  the  disease  was  to  them  the  moat  terrible  of  all  the 

Bills  that  afflicted  man.    Neither  tho  skill  of  tho  doctors  nor 

Bthe  properties  of  patent  medicines,  neither  Godfrey's  Cop- 

Bdial,  nor  Daffy*8  Elixir,  nor  Eateman^s  Drops,  nor  Stoughton's 

P  Bitters,  nor  Hooper's  Pills,  nor  Haarlem  Oil  could  hold  it  in 

check.*    By  the  sixth  of  October  the  list  of  the  dead  summed 

ap  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls-f     Meanwhile  all 

'  For  Mine  of  tlic  patent  medicinca  of  ibst  Hme,  ice  t  dniggliit's  tilrertiMniejiU 
I  N«w  T<»rk  JounuU  J»mi»ry,  Febnitry,  17114. 
f  New  Tork  Jounul,  October  10,  HM. 
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n>nnn«»r  of  stories  were  paastng  about  They  agree,  t^d^f 
ever,  in  one  point.  The  plagne  was  of  foreign  origin.  The 
Zephyr  had  broaght  it  The  boy  had  died  of  it  The  Health 
Officer  had  eat  up  the  corpse,  and  so  taken  the  fever,  while 
the  orew  of  the  William  had  caught  it  from  the  two  ships 
lying  side  by  eide.  But  it  waa  soon  shown  that  the  boy  had 
not  been  dissected  and  that  the  vessels  had  never  been  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  Active  was  then  declared  to 
have  caused  all  the  trouble.  She  had  come  straight  from 
Martlniqae  with  hogsheads  of  coffee  and  bales  of  wild  honej 
and  had  broken  bulk  alongside  of  the  William.  This, 
was  soon  disproved,  and  the  people  next  fixed  on  a 
of  cotton.  The  parcel,  it  was  said,  was  shipped  in  the 
was  damaged,  and  lay  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig  Caroline. 
There  a  man  thrust  his  ami  into  the  middle  of  the  bale  to 
sample  it  But  such  was  ttie  virulence  of  the  disease  that 
his  arm  came  out  a  livid  color.* 

While  thefte  idle  rnraors  were  passing  from  mouth  to  moB 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  forbade  all  communication  with  Kew 
York.     This  threw  the  citizens  into  a  rage.    Bets  were  offered 
at  the  Tontine  that  one  third  more  people  had  died  at  PI 
dclphia  during  July  and  August  than,  in  the  same  mont 
had  died  at  New  York.t    Some  said  the  Mayor  was  paji 
off  an  old  grudge.    Othere  that  he  had  been  "  gulled  by 
cious  letters  and  totally  vague  reports.*'    The  imagination 
some  terrified  Philadelphians  was  the  cause.    They  had  fled 
from  the  city,  and  as  they  rode  along  their  fears   had  eo 
worked  upon  them  that  when  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  Indian 
Queen  seventy  or  two  hundred  deaths  a  day  seemed  a  trlfla 
One  squib  told  how  a  stranger,  wandering  about  the  city,  saw 
the  same  funeral  seven  times,  and  hurried  away  declaring 
people  were  dying  by  scores.     Another  assured  the  Phil 
phians  that  the  people  really  were  "  popping  off  like  rottff 
sheep."     Two  hundred  carcasses  had  been  burned  on  the 
tery.    Five  hundred  citizens  had  been  hanged  lest  they  shoiq 
catch  the  fever.     About  forty  more  had  been  guillotii 

•  An  Accoant  of  ihe  Epiijcnoio  Fcrer  which  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Sew  T% 
during  part  of  the  Summer  tad  FiUI  of  1705.    By  bich*rd  iiayky,  pp.  7-34. 
t  New  Tork  Jouriml,  September  5, 179S. 
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PAII  the  glafis  in  the  city  had  been  broken  by  firing  cannon. 

Could  not  Philadelphia  send  a  hnndred  thousand  dollars  I* 

The  Philadelphiana  did  indeed  raise  a  eubecription,  and,  early 

^in  October,  sent  eeren  thooBand  dollars  to  the  Mayor  of  Kcw 

■York  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.f    When  the  cool  weather 

came  the  yellow  fever  dieappeared. 

But  the  dificaec  did  not  8ecm  half  so  terrible  to  tho  people 
as  the  treaty.  Washington  had  ratified  the  instranient  in  Au- 
gost ;  yet  when  the  year  went  out  the  newspapers  still  abounded 
in  savage  attacks  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay.  Scarce  a  Homan 
of  note  but  had  his  name  affixed  to  a  letter  or  pamphlet,  or  a 
long  series  of  papers  in  some  Advertiser  or  Gazette.  Cinna 
md   Caraillus,  Atticus  and  Decius,  Cato,  Valerius,  CaesitiSf 

IC^us,  CurtiuB,  Gracchus,  Tully,  The  Centinel,  The  Federalist, 
The  Constitutionalist,  Frauldin,  Americana^,  Columbus,  Nu- 
dum Pactum,  and  John  Doe,  such  are  a  few  of  the  names  that 
became  famihar  to  the  readers  of  the  day.  Some  were  as- 
mned  by  men  whose  influence  was  g^'eat  and  whoee  position 
WM  high.  Ilaniilton  was  Camillus,  X  Robert  Livingston  was 
Cato,  Brockholst  Livingston  was  Decius ;  but  the  greater 
Qnmber  concealed  the  names  of  men  who  made  a  living  at 
thebar.** 
Tlie  chief  features  of  the  treaty  may  be  briefly  summed 
op :  Pay  for  the  negroes  carried  off  by  Carleton  was  not  pro- 
Tided  for ;  the  right  of  search  was  not  renounced ;  the  claim 
of  Americans  to  a  fair  share  of  the  British  West  Indian  trade 
I  &ot  allowed ;  no  American  trader  could  enter  a  port  of 
Qnda,  c<r  St.  Kitta,  or  St.  Eustatia,  or  of  an  island  of  the 
toM)ean  sea,  subject  to  the  British  crown,  on  a  ship  of 


•Kw  Yoric  Jouratl,  September  5,  1795.  +  Ibid.,  October  10,  1796. 

\  "The  defence  by  Camiltufi  wm  written  in  concert  between  lUmilton,  King, 
l-*M^*y.  .  .  .  rUifi  I  hare  from  King's  own  mouth.  It  Is  to  pass,  bowcrcr,  for 
tCt."  Juhn  Adanm  to  his  wife,  January  31,  1796.  Ttie  bto{;cnipber  of 
1  states  that  thp  original  outlineii  of  tho  tvcnty^igfath  number  of  Cauiltua 
■^  tt  Ilamtlton'a  handwriting.  Kutnbers  28  to  80,  84,  and  85,  arc  bj  another. 
^"lorjot  the  Republic  of  tho  United  States  of  America.    J.  C.  niuntlton,  toI.  vi, 

*  iUaj  of  the  best  of  the  treatj  papers,  specebes,  addrcaaes,  and  rosnhitiona 
^o  afterwanl  feathered  bj  Maihew  Carey  and  printed  in  The  American  Itemcrn- 
I  bnoocr ;  or,  an  Impartial  Collection  of  Essays,  Rewires,  Speeches,  eta,  Relalivo 
rliaTlog  Afllait;  to  Uio  Treaty  with  Gr«ai  Britain.     OcLuber  10,  1795. 
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mo««  than  weweatj  tavA.    He  could  not  go  to  any  of  the  hu^ 
bon^  nor  sul  up  any  of  the  riTera,  nor  tnwle  at  anj  of  the 
porta  of  Canada,  <^  Nora  Scotia,  or  Xew  finmcwick,  or  of 
the  terntoiy  owned  hy  the  ocnnpanj  of  HadMin's  Bajr ;  n^ 
Britiah  ships  were  free  to  oome  into  anj  havea  of  the  CmdH 
States  and  sail  np  anj  river  to  the  highest  entry  port.    0^^ 
board  of  conuniaEionezB  was  to  detennine  tbe  eaetem  boon- 
dary-Une  of  Maine ;  another  was  to  detennine  the  amonnt  of 
Britiiih  debts.    These  d&mages  the  United  States  was  to  ps^. 
A  third  was  to  estimate  the  losses  inflicted  on  American  mer- 
chants hj  the  illegal  capture  of  their  ships  by  English  prira- 
teers  and  men-of-war.    These  damages  England  was  to  pay. 
On  the  fijst  of  June,  1796,  the  frontier  posts  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  Oswegatcliie  and  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Ui-    | 
chilimackinac,  were  all   to   be  sorrendered.    Alnrderers  and 
forgers  were  mutually  to  be  giren  up,  the  rights  of  pri-    ' 
TBteera  were  prescribed,  &  list  of  contraband  goods  was  gives,    i 
and  the  treatment  of  armed  ships  clearly  laid  down.     It  wii 
provided  th&t  debts  should  not  be  sequestered ;  that  the  me^ 
chants  of  the  one  nation  should  be  suffered  to  hold  lands  and 
houses  in  the  domain  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  first  tcD  arti- 
clee  of  the  treaty  should  last  forever.     The  remaining  eighteen, 
the  twelfth  alone  excepted,  were  to  be  in  force  for  twelve 
years.     The  twelfth  was  to  expire  iu  two  years  from  the  dtj 
on  which  the  war  with  France  should  end.    It  related  to  tbs    I 
West  Indian  trade. 

lis,  said  the  Bepublicans,  is  called  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.    It  is  to  settle  forever  all  our  dii^^J 
enoes  with  Great  Britain,    What  are  these  differences  ?    ^V^ 
mcnt  for  the  negroes  she  took  from  us ;  payment  for  the  re- 
tention of  oar  frontier  posts ;  payment  for  the  capture  of  oar 
merchant  ships  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  payment 
for  inciting  Indian  maesacres  and  Algerine  ware.    What  were 
the  remedies  nrged  by  the  people  ?    A  discriminating  tonnage 
duty,  non-intercourse,  the  sequestration  of  British  debts,  and 
vigorous  preparations  for  war.     What  are  the  remedies  pro- 
rided  by  the  treaty  I    None.    It  pretends  to  be  reciprocal,  yet 
it  denies  to  Americans  the  right  to  carry  from  their  own  ports 
cotton  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and  gives  that  right  to  Eng^ 
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len.  It  fails  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  American  sea- 
yet  looks  well  to  the  safety  of  British  tars.  Every  swag- 
^riog  captain  of  a  cutter,  every  fat  purser  of  a  frigate  that 
comes  to  one  of  our  porta,  may  now  put  on  all  the  aira  of  superi- 
ority he  pleases,  insult  our  citizens  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
lord  it  over  us  in  our  own  coffee-houses  with  perfect  impunity, 
fhes©  men,  eo  says  the  twenty-third  article,  are  to  "  be  treated 
^di  the  respect  due  the  commissions  they  bear."  If  Americana 
rash  euoiigh  to  resent  this  insolent  behavior,  they  are  to  be 
ited  as  "disturbers  of  the  peace  Ijotwoen  the  two  coun- 
tries." *  It  pretends  to  be  a  treaty  of  navigation,  yet  numbers 
of  onr  vessels  have  been  condemned  in  British  courts  of  ad- 
miralty since  the  eighteenth  of  August  last.  It  pretends  to  be 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  twenty-eight  of  our  sliips  laden  with 
food  have  been  taken  on  the  high  seas.  It  pretends  to  be  a 
treaty  of  amity,  yet  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  enters 
our  waters,  fires  upon  a  vesgel,  insults  the  Governor  of  Rhode 

tland,  and  tlireatens  to  lay  the  town  of  Newport  under  con- 
ibntion,  nay,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  A  very  pretty  instance 
of  amity  this  I  f  Americans,  read  the  letter  of  Captain  Home. 
Mark  the  arrogance,  the  insolence  breathed  in  every  line,  and 
then  ask  yourselves  whether  you  will  seek  an  allianc^e  with  a 
nation  whf»se  ofiScers  dare  to  add  unparalleled  insult  to  un- 

fc■d-of  injury.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  the 
erican,  and  no  administration  but  the  present,  would  suffer 
such  conduct  to  paas  unnoticed.  J  "Wait,  the  aristocrats  say  to 
^.  Wc  are  growing  rich  in  spite  of  all  these  injuries.  Let 
H  mind  our  business ;  let  us  submit.  We  shall  soon  be  strong ; 
Hu!n  we  may  bhister  at  our  leisure.  What  first  raised  the 
Kmerican  character  ?  What  first  gained  for  it  the  admiration 
^  the  world?  Was  it  tame  submission  to  the  injuries  of 
Britain  1  Was  it  a  scrupulous  calculation  of  what  we  might 
or  of  what  we  might  lose  ?  No ;  it  was  a  bold  resist- 
"**  VAs  a  treaty  of  amity  it  is  partial  and  defective ;  as  a 
olconimerce  it  is  not  reciprocal ;  as  a  treaty  of  naviga- 

*  Omto  on  the  tmtj. 
f  Flnt  IVuits  of  tho  Trcnty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  NhrigAtton.    New  York 

*,  October  14,  1V95. 
X  Aurora,  Au^oxt,  170S.  *  Bee  Cato, 
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tion  it  is  humiliatuig  in  the  extreme.^  Yet  It  mnfit  be  a  good 
treaty.  The  Senate  lias  approved,  and  that  ia  enough.  Every 
man,  therefore*  who  presumes  to  think  about  the  flublime  in- 
Etnuneut  is  a  Jacobin.  For  what  was  the  Senate  chosen  but 
to  think  about  such  things  for  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  given 
the  Senate  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  think  for  us  ?  He 
who  dares  to  think  and  talk  and  find  faolt  with  the  treaty  ia  an 
Antifederalistf  a  Jacobin.  Is  not  this  what  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  tninipet-tongued  asserter  of  the  people^s  rights,  has  long 
been  preadiing  up  i  Has  ho  not  proved  it  again  and  again  as 
dear  as  the  sun  in  the  late  hot  weather  ?  It  is  amazing  that 
the  people  should  be  prying  aud  searching  and  peeping  into 
matters  they  liave  no  business  with.  This  it  was  that  ruined 
Rome,  that  brought  the  British  lash  down  on  us  in  the  late 
war,  and  that  now  distracts  France.  Strange  we  cannot  learn 
by  experience.  Let  the  people  obey.  Let  them  remember 
that  every  man  who  tells  them  they  liave  a  right  to  think  and 
speak  on  the  sublime  mysteries  and,  to  them,  incomprehensible 
aSuirs  of  Government,  is  a  factious  Democrat  and  an  outrage- 
ous JBCobin.p  From  Kichmond  came  a  protest  more  bitter 
fitilL^^Ifj-^d  the  writer,  the  treaty  entered  into  by  that 
led  arch  traitor  John  Jay  and  the  British  tyrant  is  rati- 
a  petition  will  be  sent  about,  the  Legislature  will  be  aaked 
to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  Virginia  will  be  loft  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  hundred  thousand  free  and  independ- 
ent men.  It  dosed  with  the  request  that  the  printers  of  the 
ten  Unit^  States  would  insert  tlie  notice  in  their  sheets.^ 
Yet  another  editor  announced  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  to 
his  readers  in  a  coarse  parody  of  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
heading  of  the  paragraph  was  "  Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy." 
The  treaty  was  the  child,  "the  long-expected  embassorial, 
diplomatic,  farci-eomical  savior  of  fifteen  fallen  States."  The 
mother  was  called  Chief-Justice,  and  had  been  "overshadowed 
by  the  proliiic  spirit  of  Gracious  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James."  *  When  it  was  known  that  Washington  had  at  last 
put  his  name  to  the  instrument,  the  Republican  journals  broke 
out  in  abuse.  IThe  Preadcnt,  said  the  Aurora,  has  violated 
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*  Oolanibiia  on  the  Treaty. 

^  An  Essay  on  Jacobioical  Thinkers. 


X  Boston  Gautte,  Aneri%t  SR,  1795. 
*  Boston  Guette,  August  10,  1795. 
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Uie  Constitation.  He  has  znade  a  treaty  ^nth  a  nation  tliat  id 
tbe  abhorreiico  of  onr  people.  lie  lia&  treated  oar  remon- 
stranceB  with  pointed  contempt.  Louis  XVI,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  splendor  and  his  power,  never  dared  to  heap  such  in- 
snlts  upon  his  subjects.  The  answers  to  the  respectful  re- 
moDStraiices  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  sound 
like  the  words  of  an  omnipotent  director  of  a  seraglio.  He 
has  thundered  contempt  upon  the  people  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Indostan.  As  he  has 
been  disrespectful  to  his  people,  let  him  uo  longer  expect 
them  to  view  him  as  a  saint*  \ 

One  man  had  long  ceased  to  view  "Washington  ae  a  saint, 
and  soon  began  to  accuse  the  President  of  being  a  thief.  The 
name  he  put  at  the  end  of  his  charges  was  "  A  Calm  Observer." 
But  those  who  pretended  to  know  declared  he  was  John  Beck- 
ley,  clerk  of  the  House.  He  searched  the  acconnta  of  the 
Treaaniy,  and  found  what  he  thought  was  most  damaging 
evidenoe.  During  the  first  term  of  office  "Wa-sliington  had 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  more  than  the  ealary  fixed  by  law.  Mnch  had  been  re- 
paid. But  the  balance  against  him  in  March,  1703,  was  one 
thcrasand  and  thirty-aeveu  dollars.  Meanwhile  Congress  de- 
creed the  President  should  be  paid  quarter-yearly.  In  the 
next  quarter  eleven  thousand  were  drawn,  an  excess  of  four 
thonBand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  the  salary  al- 
lowed by  law.  Tliis.  said  the  Calm  Observer,  makes  his  pay 
forty-four  thousand  a  year.  Is  tliere  any  other  man  who  would 
hare  dared  to  ask  such  a  favor  f  How  can  the  people  feel  re- 
spect for  the  rulers  who  trample  on  the  hiws  and  Constitution 
of  the  land  ?  "Wliat  will  posterity  say  of  the  man  who  has  done 
this  thing  ?  Will  it  not  say  that  the  mask  of  political  hypoc- 
risy has  been  worn  by  Csesar,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  Wasliing- 
too  alike  ?  f 

Another,  who  called  himself  Portiua,  went  back  to  the 
times  at  the  close  of  the  war.  X    Washington  then  had  declared 

*  Aurora.    Scc»  also,  An  Emetic  for  AriBtoomts.    Ibid.,  September  14,  I70B. 
f  A  Calm  Obtcrrer      New  York  Journal,  October  28,  179S.    See,  t]Mi»  the 
•DM  for  Ortobur  81  and  N'or{!mbcr  4  awl  7,  L?ft&. 
t  Kew  York  Joaraal,  October  2S,  17^3. 
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he  would  Dot  accept  office.  In  this  he  was  Boroty  atnoere. 
"What  office  had  America  for  him  ?  The  governorehip  of  a 
State  was  beneath  the  man  who  had  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  The  presidenoy  of  Congrefis  seemed,  a  mean 
place.  Ho  went  back  to  private  life  becaose  he  could  not  sat- 
isfy bis  ambition.  It  was  thonght  the  late  armj  could  and 
would  have  declared  him  a  king.  But  he  put  away  the  temp- 
tation, and  ref nsed  any  pay  for  the  great  things  he  had  done. 
Not  a  shilling  would  he  take  above  the  expenses  of  his  mDitaty 
family  in  camp.  This  solemn  farce  of  refosing  ealaxy  bad  been 
repeated.  But  the  saccese  was  small.  The  second  representa- 
tion would  make  a  good  commentai^  on  the  first. 

Witli  the  Constitution  in  one  hand  and  tlie  word  of  Qod 
in  the  other,  George  'Washington  swore  to  defend  a  system  of 
republican  government  that  abhors  the  insidious  machineiy 
of  royal  imposture,  lias  he  done  so?  "What  have  be«i  the 
froitB  of  this  solemn  oath?  The  seclusion  of  a  monk  and  the 
supercilious  distance  of  a  tyrant.  Old  habits  on  a  sudden 
have  been  thrown  away.  Time  was  when  he,  more  than  any 
other,  indulged  the  manly  walk  and  rode  the  generous  steed. 
Now  to  behold  liim  on  Iiorseback  or  afoot  is  the  subject  of 
remark.  The  concealing  carriage,  drawn  by  supernumerary 
horses,  expresses  the  will  of  the  Presidciit,  and  defines  the 
loyal  duty  of  the  people.  Ho  receives  visitfl.  He  returns 
none.  Are  these  republican  virtues  I  Do  they  command  our 
esteem  ?  *  Happily,  the  public  mind  is  rapidly  changing. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Washington  has  been  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  every  man  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Now  it  is 
as  harmless  as  John  O^Nookes  or  Tarn  O'StUes.  To  be  an 
opposer  of  the  President  will  soon  be  tlie  passport  to  popular 
&vor.t 

And  now  the  press  teemed  with  replies,  coarae,  spiteful, 
and  seriouR.  Pamphlets  crowded  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
_6hops^^Not  a  Federal  newspaper  but  gave  up  sevcEral  col- 
ttnms  of  each  issue  for  a  paper  in  support  of  the  treaty.  The 
beet  of  all  waj^  The  Defence,  by  Camillus.  Republicans  af- 
fected to  consider  it  a  poor  performance,  and  made  merry  over 
the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Hamilton.    One  asked  if  The  Defence 


*  Taleriua,  October  ii,  1795. 


f  PttUcbas,  October  24,  1795. 
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contained  **  the  stuflf"  he  wished  the  people  to  listen  to  at  the 
late  treaty-meeting  at  New  York  ?  *  Aiother  declared  that 
if  Camillns  went  on  throwing  off  numbers  at  Mb  present  rate 
he  woald  be  done  about  the  time  the  British  gave  up  the 
frontier  poet8.t  A  third  urged  him  to  stop  awhile  and  jus- 
tify the  conduct  of  the  Britmh  Captain  Home.  X  But  he  to 
whom  all  Republicans  looked  up  with  great  resjiect  Lad  not 
read  many  nombers  when  he  begged  Madison  in  strong  terms 
to  reply.  And  well  he  might.  A  dozen  newspapers  were 
cop3^g  The  Defence,*  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  in  July, 
looked  coldly  on  the  treaty,  began,  by  October,  to  think  it  a 
wise  thing. 

Camillus  reminded  his  readers  of  the  well-known  enthusi- 
aem  for  France,  of  the  hatred  many  still  felt  toward  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  bitterness  which  every  success  of  the 
administration  never  failed  to  inspire.  How  the  treaty  had 
been  denounced  before  it  was  known ;  how  a  false  sketch  had 
been  ])ubli&hed;  how  emissaries  had  been  sent  through  the 
country  spreading  discontent  and  alarm  ;  how  bitter  the  toasts 
were  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  how  the  Republicans  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  road  at  Boston ;  how  they  would  not  disease  it 
at  New  York  ;  how  at  Philadelphia  they  burned  it  with  every 
mark  of  contempt  He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  merita 
of  t)ie  treaty,  and  to  defend  what  had  been  considered  its  de- 
fects. Matters  in  dispute  were  settled  in  a  reasonable  way. 
It  made  no  improper  concessions,  sacrificed  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  j  secured  a  return  for  everything 
given,  nay,  obtained  privileges  which  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  ever  before  been  able  to  get  from  Brit- 
ain. No  existing  treaties  were  violated ;  no  restrictions  were 
laid  that  could  not  be  borne  with  honor.  The  war  articles 
were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Not  less  effective  was  the  pamphlet  of  Porcupine.    Ever 

*  New  Tork  Journul,  October  24,  \196.  f  Ibid.,  December  25, 170S. 
X  Aurorft,  August  10,  IVOfi, 

*  See  The  Argus;  Berald;  The  Daily  Ailvertifier  (I^.T.);  Ne«  Tork  Joamtl; 
Ootttmbion  Mirror;  American  Hioorra;  OazetU  of  iho  United  SUtefi;  Connecti- 
cat  Counuit ;  Alexandria  G&zetlo ;  ncratd  and  Norfolk  and  Portamoutb  Adrer- 
tlsor;  Virginia  Gaxette  and  Petersburg  Advertiser;  Richmond  and  Kancbetter 
Adrertiscr;  Impartial  Herald  (N'ewburf  port). 
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since  the  day  wLen  he  held  ap  to  ridicule  the  behavior  of  the 
Hepublicanfl  on  the  arrival  of  Priestley,  the  condnct  of  the 
French  party  had  been  to  him  a  subject  for  attaclt.  Tlio 
Comprehenfiive  Story  of  a  Farraer^s  Bull,  The  Democratic 
Memoirs,  The  Democratic  Principles,  The  Bone  to  Gnaw  for 
the  Democrats,  A  Little  Plain  English  Addressed  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  on  tlie  Treaty,  made  a  scries  of 
pamphlets  which  the  most  hardened  Democrat  could  not  read 
without  wincing.  In  return  they  assailed  Cobbett  with  all  the 
malignity  inspired  by  party  hate.  They  publiahed  sketches  of 
his  life,*  and  attributed  to  him  acts  which  would  have  brought 
a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  Robespierre  or  Marat ;  f  they  applied 
to  him  ahuost  every  epitliet  of  abuse  the  English  language 
afforded ;  they  threatened  him ;  they  drew  caricatures  of  him 
and  filled  the  shop-windows  with  rude  prints.  Numbers  of 
men  of  his  own  party  could  find  little  that  was  good  to  say 
of  him,  for  there,  too,  he  had  been  busy  with  his  lash.  For 
the  United  States  he  felt  profound  contempt  He  jeered  at 
tlie  Constitution,  scofTed  at  independence,  and,  in  a  satire 
worthy  of  the  best  vein  of  Swift,  derided  the  democratic  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  all  men.  But  he  could  not  be  silenced, 
nor  the  infiuence  his  writings  held  over  the  minds  of  many 


*  The  Dlae  Shop ;  <n-,  Imptrtiiil  mnd  BamoroDB  Observations  an  the  life  sod 
Adrcntarcs  of  Pcior  Porcupine,  uid  vitb  the  real  motives  which  gave  rise  to  hU 
abuse  of  our  DiEtingiUibed  Patriotic  Cbaraotera ;  together  with  a  Full  and  Fair 
Review  of  biB  late  Seare  Crow.  Janicfl  Quidctiilvcr,  179A.  The  Scare  Crowt 
Being  an  Infamous  Letter  pent  to  llr.  Jolin  Olddoa,  throatcning  D«etniclJon  to 
his  House  and  Violence  to  the  Person  of  hia  TcoAQt,  William  Oobbett,  179S. 

j  These  attacks  on  hia  character  led  hLm  to  pubU«h  a  brief  autobiography,  and 
in  It  he  drew  a  cotnpariaon  between  his  own  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of 
one  of  hia  tormentors,  Bcnjanun  Franklin  Ilacho.  "  Evcrr  one  will,  I  hope,  Iwro 
tb«  goodness  to  believe  that  m^  grandfather  was  no  philosopher.  Indeed  be 
was  not.  He  never  made  a  lighttiing-rod  nor  bottled  up  a  quart  of  lunchiae  to 
his  life.  Ue  was  no  almaoac-maker,  nor  quack,  Dor  chimncj  doctor,  nor  soap* 
bniler,  nor  ambaiuiador,  nor  printer's  dcviL  Neither  was  he  a  deist;  and  all  his 
dilidron  wore  bom  la  wodlot^.  The  legacies  be  loft  were  his  scythe,  his  rcap- 
hook,  and  his  floU,  He  bequeathed  no  old  and  irrecoverable  debts  to  an  bocpital. 
...  Ho  hafl,  it  is  true,  been  suflforod  to  sleep  qoietlj  beneath  tlte  precnsiranl ; 
but,  tf  bis  descendants  cannot  {lolat  to  his  statue  over  the  door  of  a  library,  tliey 
have  not  the  mortification  to  hear  him  daily  aceused  of  having  been  a  proEUgate, 
a  hypocrite,  and  an  infidel."  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porco])^,  with 
•  Fnll  and  Fair  Account  of  all  hia  Authoriug  Transactlona,  17V0|  p.  IL 
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destroyed.*  Wliile  Cobbett  was  busy  preparing  Lib  pamphlet 
tbe  Federal  cause  was  defended  as  uenal  in  poems,  letters,  and 
squibs.  Now  it  was  the  political  creed  of  a  Democrat ;  f  now 
the  catechism  of  a  Democrat ;  now  a  description  in  verse  of 
a  Jacobin  leader ;  X  ^^^  now  a  receipt  for  a  Modem  Patriot 
The  Patriot  was  made  of  a  pound  of  insolvency,  with  an 
e([\ii[  quantity  of  malignance  and  pride,  steeped  for  two  days 
in  a  quart  of  treaty-phobia,  and  left  to  digest  in  the  heat  of  a 
beer-honse.  The  mixture  was  then  to  be  strained  through  ten 
sheets  of  the  Aurora  or  ten  pages  of  the  Scotch  Progress, 
some  flowers  from  "  Snub "  or  from  "  Franklin "  thrown  in, 
and  the  whole  drunk  fiom  the  skull  of  an  Englishman.  The 
man  who  Bwallowed  it  would  soon  have  courage  enough  to 
storm  a  windmill  or  bum  an  effigy.*  The  President,  it  was 
said,  and  twenty  senators  have  approved  the  treaty ;  ten  have 
wholly  disapproved.  In  whom  is  it  fair  to  suppose  the  larger 
quantum  of  knowledge  and  integrity  is  to  bo  found?    In  the 

*  Some  of  the  pamphlcifl  called  fortli  b;  bia  wiitlags  are :  A  Tvlg  of  Birch 
fgr  •  Batting  Calf.  A  Rub  from  Snub ;  or,  A  CuTBorj'  Analytical  Epidtlc,  ad* 
dnned  to  Peter  Porcapine,  etc.,  1795.  A  Rooster ,  or,  A  Cticck  to  tlie  Progress 
of  PoUtioal  Blasphemy,  lateodcd  as  a  Brief  Reply  lo  Peier  Purcupioe,  aliat  Billy 
Coblcr.  By  Shn  Sansculotte.  A  Pill  for  Porcuptae,  etc,  couiainlng  a  Yindica- 
tion  of  the  American,  French,  anri  IHnh  Cliaraclera  against  hi^  Scurrilities.  By  a 
Friend  to  Political  Equality,  1796.  The  Impoator  Detect^-d ;  or,  A  Rcriew  of 
fiooa  at  the  Writings  of  Peter  Porcupine.  By  T.  Tickleloby.  Congratulatory 
l^kiBtJa  to  the  Redonbtable  Peter  Porcupine  on  bia  "Complete  Triumph,"  etc.,  a 
PMsia.  By  Peter  GrieTou^  Jr.,  1796.  The  Vision :  A  I>ialoi;ue  bfltween  Marat 
■od  Peter  Porcupine  in  the  loferaal  Begiona.  1796.  A  Rofresbinent  for  the 
Manory  of  Peter  Porcupine. 

I  believe  that  the  treatjr  fonucd  by  Jay  and  the  British  £lng  Is  the  offspring 
of  a  vile  arifltoeratic  few.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  beliere  that  namilton.  Jay,  or  King  are  dorils  bcaraate ;  but  I  do 
betierc  them  to  be  so  flUed  vitb  pride  and  so  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  America 
that  they  abhor  ererytWng  that  partakes  of  Dcmooracy.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  thai  the  political  dntaf^  of  oar  good  old  AmerioaD  chief  has  ar* 
tired.  .  .  .  Richmond  Chrrmiclo,  Norembcr  10,  1795. 

X  Sec  The  Echo,  Connecticut  Courant,  August,  etc.,  I7flB.  Ouillotlna;  or,  The 
Annual  I^-vy  of  the  Tenth  Muw,  etc.  Ibid.,  January  1,  1796.  Aristocracy,  an 
Bpk  Poem,  171)5.  Democracy,  an  Epic  Poeni.  By  Aquiline  Ximblochops.  The 
Democratiad,  1795.  The  Jacobiniad.  Of  this  poem  Ames  remarked :  *'  I  sdmira 
Th«  Jaoobhdad;  the  wit  is  keen.  And  who  con  deny  its  application  *  "  Fiaber 
Amu  to  0.  a  Minot,  January  SO,  1795.  *  Gasctte  of  the  United  Sutea. 
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twenty-one  or  in  the  ten !  *  Both  the  Knaton  from  YirgiQia 
were  among  the  ten.  Bat  wu  the  twel^  anicJe  the 
one  oiSeDBtre  to  them  I  No ;  there  was  aiKXfaer  that  ooe 
eome  awkward  worda  ahovt  paying  old  debti,  and,  it  ia  wl 
perodf  the  aeoatois  hare  some  property  at  Etake.t  Let  ererj 
honeEt  mtn  make  his  mind  easy ;  let  him  he  cahn  and  tKink 
for  himself;  let  him  not  believe  the  Democratic  Societies. 
They  are  the  Jacobins  of  America.  %  From  the  day  Mr.  Jay 
waa  appointed  to  the  day  the  treaty  was  made  known,  the 
DemoentB  from  Kew  Hampshire  to  Geoi^a  declared  that 
negotiation  could  never  bring  redrees.  On  this  ground  they 
raised  the  moet  formidable  objections  to  the  peaceful  meao- 
nres  of  the  Govenunent.  Yet  these  measares  sncoeeded. 
Bedreas  was  secured ;  the  treaty  was  published.  Did  this  re- 
move their  objoctiona  ?  By  no  means.  Disappointment  made 
tliem  more  violent  than  before-  Mr.  Jay  was  denounced  by 
scribblers,**  was  guillotined  in  cflSgy  at  Kew  York,  burnt  at 
PhilodclpHa,  and  damned  at  l^ew  Castle.  And  all  this  for 
what  ?  "Whjj  truly,  for  effecting  by  negotiation  what  theae 
scribblers  had  said  negotiation  never  could  effect  Let  the 
people  remember  that  such  violent  demonstrations  as  ha^e 
been  indulged  in  arc  far  more  dangerous  to  our  welfare  than 
any  treaty  can  be.  |  Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  DcmocratA 
with  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  Federal  State  of 
necticut.    While  the  people  of  Boston  are  gathering  at 

*  Columbiui  Contincl,  July  4,  1795. 
f  ConneeticQt  Couraot,  July  18,  1795. 
X  United  Stslea  Chronicle,  July  28,  1795. 

*  An  extremely  coarse  dcmocntlc  po«m,  in  dialogue  form,  ridiculing  Mr.  Jay, 
■ppetred  In  a  Sootli  CaroHoa  newapaper,  and  was  oopied  far  and  wide.  That  so 
Tutfrar  a  poem  tibould  have  been  to  generally  read  is  a  iign  o(  the  time*  wnrtb 
noting.    Sec  South  Carolioa  State  Gazette.     EdoxtiIIo  Gaiette,  October  2,  17VB. 

Another  aquib  announced  a  new  ptay  at  the  IlarrodAbdrg  Theatre.  At  mid- 
night on  October  1st  the  doors  would  open  with  the  noted  farce  of  "  Amity,  Com- 
merce,  and  Navigation."  Mr.  Envoy  would  enter  and  make  fifteen  low  bows, 
reaching  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Lord  Peaoodi  would  entertain  the  audienoff 
with  a  long  story  of  what  Hia  Uajeaty  never  meant  to  do.  Hr.  Envoy  would  ting 
the  mueh-daspised  aong,  "  Olre  up  AU  for  Nothing  at  All."  The  other  acton^ 
twenty  in  number,  would  danoe  to  the  time  of  ^*A  Bird  in  tho  natid  Is  worth  twt» 
hi  tlie  Bush."  **  Tickets  to  be  had  bj  produdng  British  gold  and  coming  up  (o 
ny  price."  Ecatucky  Herald.  South  Carolina  8tate  Gaiette,  Xorember  II, 
17INI,  I  MosaacLusetts  Spy,  July  89,  1790. 
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tiine  to  destroy  the  property  of  a  foreigner  who  has  come  to 
I  with  them,  and  at  another  to  condemn  the  treaty  nnread ; 
'Vhile  the  people  of  New  York  are  throwing  stones  and  bricks 
at  those  who  venture  to  apeak  a  word  in  favor  of  it,  the  men 
of  Connecticut  are  busy  harvesting  their  grain.  As  long  as 
they  are  free  from  taxes  and  debt,  as  long  as  crops  are  good 
and  prices  liigh,  they  never  will  be  duped  by  tlie  frenzy  of  a 
town-meeting  at  Boston  or  a  Democratie  Society  at  New  York;* 
These  Democratic  euperrisors  of  the  Govenunent  excuse  them- 
selves  by  saying  they  were  petitioning  the  Fre^dent,  Peti- 
tioning him  to  do  what  ?  To  refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  his  coun- 
dly  the  Senate,  has  advised  him  to  sign.  To  refuse  to  sign  on 
such  advice  is  as  despotic  as  to  sign  without  their  advice.f  la 
not  twenty  greater  than  ten  ?     Shall  not  a  majority  rule  i 

Sometimes  the  writer  would  adopt  the  language  of  sailors, 
and  address  himself  to  that  claaa  so  numerous  in  all  the  sea- 
board villages  and  towns.  %  A  gang  of  land-lubbers  had  en- 
tered on  board  the  Tederal  ship  as  common  seamen.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sea.  Every  time  a  squall  struck  they 
wore  the  last  to  help  haul  saU,  and  whimpered,  **  I  told  you 
so."  These  lubbers  had  become  frightened  at  some  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  were  con- 
tinually bawling  out,  "  Rocks  1  Rocks  ahead  1  Look  out  for 
the  breakers ! "  But  the  old  sailor  who  stood  in  the  bow  saw 
none  of  thorn,  answered,  "  No  soundings,"  and  laughed  at  the 
swabbers.  Sometimes  the  ridicule  was  put  in  tlie  form  of  a 
ballad,  which,  set  to  a  well-known  air,  was  speedily  taken  up  and 
eoag  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  windows  of  Democratic  inns.* 

*  Ooaneotieut  OcmnDt,  Jalj  27,  17B0.     MuuiehuMtti  Spy,  Jul;  20,  1796. 
f  Muwefaiuetu  Bpy,  Augutt  12,  nw. 

X  Sn  Federal  Ship  Nows.    Feansjlnuiia  Gazette,  Norember  26,  1795. 
*Tbe  fint  Btuua  and  chorus  of  one  of  these  so&gs  Is : 
"  Brother  Jonathan,  what  *rc  you  'boot, 
Wliat  the  nation  ails  yoaf 
Why  with  Treaty  make  such  root  I 
^ow  your  rea-Min  fails  you. 
CAonii:   **  Tankee  Doodle  keep  it  ap, 
Y'ftnkee  Doodle  Dandy, 
Sure  you're  had  a  pow'rful  cup, 
*Lassef  mUad  with  braDdy.^ 

Htm  Jcrwy  State  Gaxctte,  August  4,  179JS. 
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Pampliloteera  and  newft-vmtere  were  8tiU  liard  at  work 
when  the  State  Legislatoree  took  up  the  treaty,  and,  before  the 
liret  of  March,  1796,  most  of  the  fifteen  had  passed  resolutions 
concerning  it.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  Maseachnsetts,  in  Rhode 
Iskind,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware,  in  Maty- 
land,  in  North  Carolina,  the  lauj^nage  of  the  reflolntions  waa 
the  language  of  assent.  The  Legislature  of  South  Cikrolina 
thought  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  injurious  to  the  country.  The 
Governor  of  Kentucky  declared  some  of  the  treaty  stipulationfl 
to  he  unconatitutional,  and  the  House  agreed  with  him.  Bat 
no  State  went  bo  far  in  opposition  as  Vii^ginia.  There  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  conduct  of  Mason  and  his  colleague  wis 
patiMMl.  Another,  expressing  nndinunifihcd  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington, was  lost.  A  third,  didclfdming  any  imputation  on  the 
motives  of  the  President^  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
in  a  bouse  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  Conetitution  too, 
the  Legislature  thougt^  needed  amending.  The  House  of 
Representatives  should  share  the  treaty-making  power.  The 
judges  of  tlio  Supreme  Court  should  hold  no  other  office ;  the 
Senate  sliould  not  tiy  impeachmenta ;  and  the  term  of  each 
senator  should  be  three  years.  The  chief  justice  ought  not  in 
future  to  be  sent  abroad  to  make  treaties  it  was  his  business  to 
oonstme.  Then  the  sentiments  of  the  people  would  find  ex- 
pression in  the  deeda  of  their  servants.  ^M 

Meanwhile  Monroe  and  the  treaty  had  made  tronble  fl^ 
France.    When  Jefferson  came  home  to  become  Secretary  of 
State,  the  place  of  Minister  to  France  was  intrusted  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.    Shocked  at  the  enormities  perpetrated  in  tl^^y 
name  of  liberty,  he  spared  no  pains  to  help  the  unfortunat^| 
and  soon  brought  upon  himself  tlie  hatred  of  every  Repnbli^ 
can  in  France.     More  than  once  rumors  were  afloat  that  he 
had  been  guillotined ;  that  his  house  had  been  sacked ;  that  he 
had  fled  for  life.     His  enemies  accused  him  of  fomenting  a 
counter-revolution,  of  giving  American  passports  to  Briti 
incendiaries,  and,  when  Washington  demanded  the  recall 
Genet,  the  French  Government  demanded,  in  retnm,the 
of  Morris.     This  waa  done,  and,  early  in  1794,  James  Mo; 
went  out  in  his  stead.    Monroe  reached  Paris  in  Angnst, 
find  that  the  government  of  Robespierre  was  no  more. 
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ita  arbitrary  decrees  were  yet  in  force,  and  of  all  euch  decrees 
the  most  arbitrary  related  to  foreign  commerce.  If  a  eliip- 
maater  were  so  mifortunato  as  to  enter  a  French  port  with  a 
cazgo  of  flour,  or  grain,  or  tobacco,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it 
on  the  spot,  Tlie  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  the  par- 
chaser.  The  money  was  aeeignats,  and  asfiignata  were  at  that 
time,  im  France,  what  continental  money  had  once  been  in 
America.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  goods  taken  and  the  paper 
thrust  upon  him,  the  ciptain  was  forbidden  to  lay  out  the  bills 
for  a  retara  cargo  till  leave  so  to  do  was  given  him.  While 
he  waited  for  leave  he  might  count  himself  happy  if  his  ship 
was  not  boarded,  and  his  crew  carried  off,  maltreated,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  All  this  Monroe  determined  to  correct 
When,  therefore,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  put  off  his 
reception,  he  wrote  to  the  Convention.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  the  committee  reported,  and  the  next 
day  was  set  for  the  reception-  Thereupon  a  series  of  mum- 
meries began  that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  Algiers, 
or  at  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  the  woods  of  Georgia.  Mon- 
roe presented  a  paper  praising  the  heroism  of  the  French 
txoops  and  the  wisdom  of  the  French  councils,*  was  replied  to 
by  Merlin  de  Douay  f  in  the  style  in  which  Genet  wrote  bis 
otficial  dispatches  and  Fouchet  his  appeals,  was  ^ven  the 
fraternal  embrace  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  J  and 
uiged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  confiscated  hotel  of  a  noble- 
man.** This  ho  declined.  But,  not  long  after,  the  Convention 
having  ordered  an  American  flag  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall, 
Monroe  sent  one  with  a  letter.  The  bearer  was  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, a  shijvcaptain  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  gone  out  with  Monroe  to  France.  He  delivered 
the  flag  and  the  letter,  made  a  long  speech,  and  received  in 
return  the  fraternal  embrace  and  a  commission  in  the  French 
navy.  A  few  weeks  later  a  French  flag  was  ordered  to  be 
given,  with  like  ceremonies,  to  the  United  States.  |    In  these 


*  A  Tlov  of  th«  Conduct  of  the  Exocuttve  In  the  Foreign  Attain  of  tlie  Cnited 
BUit««,  etc  James  Monroe,  1707,  pp.  20,  21. 
I        4  IhiiL,  pp.  fiS,  34.  t  Il»<>-.  P'  ^-  *  t^>(l>  P*  ^*' 

I  Kot  long  after  the  American  flaj;  va>)  bun;;  up,  with  tliat  of  France  uid 
Genera,  in  the  municipal  bouse  of  the  RcpuUic  of  Genera.    Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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eolemn  triflings  a  moDth  paBBed  before  Monroe  could  attend  to 
the  duties  of  his  mission.     He  then  found  his  door  be^et  by 
aearcaptains  and  merchants  compUining  bitterly  of  the  behavior 
of  France.     Some  had  been  injnred  by  the  embargo  laid  at 
Bordeanx.    Some  Bought  payment  for  food  sold  to  tiic  gorent 
meut  of  St.  Domingo.    Some  had  been  taken  at  sea.     &< 
had  come  in  with  rich  cargoes,  for  which  the  Republic 
held  even  the  depreciated  assignata.*     All  these  facts  were 
made  known  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  after  great  delajr, 
the  Convention  re^Mialed  tlie  provision  order  and  that  for 
forced  eale  of  goodB.f    For  another  month  all  went  well, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  a  n 
from  the  Committee  reached  Monroe.^    They  were  informtxi, 
they  eaidf  that  a  treaty  had  lately  been  made  between  tlie 
British  Government  and  Citizen  Jay.    A  vague  report  w« 
abroad  that  in  this  treaty  Citizen  Jay  had  forgottcji 
things  which  French  treaties  and  French  sacrifices  onghc 
have  made  him  recollect.     The  dissimulation  which  beloi 
to  courts  ought  not  to  exist  between  free  people.     They  wo 
therefore  be  pleased  to  see  the  treaty.    Eight  months,  ho' 
went  by  l)efore  their  wish  was  gratified.    John  Trumbull,  tli« 
painter,  did  indeed,  as  he  passed  through  Paris  in  March,  o: 
to  make  a  secret  communication  of  the  heads  of  the  treaty 
Monroe.     Trumbull  had  been  secretary  to  the  legation  at 
■don,  knew  the  contents  of  the  treaty  well,  and  had  the  sai 
tion  of  Jay  for  what  he  then  offered  to  do.    But  Monroe  would 
listen  to  nothing  he  could  not  go  straightway  and  repeat  ^^M 
the  French.     Trumbull  well  knew  what  tliis  meant,  and  t«fl 
his  story  to  a  merchant     The  mercliant  wrote  it  down,  gave 
it  to  Monroe,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  document  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.     Again,  in  May,  as  Thomas 
Pinckney  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain,  an  9ir  i 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  him.    ]^^ 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  French  Government  saw  none  fflff 
the  newspapers  came  over  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 

Hard  upon  these  went  out  a  dispatch  for  Monroe.    But  the 

*  A  View  of  the  Contact  of  the  Exceuliro  tn  the  Foreign  AfToire  of  (ho  Uutvd 
States,  etc    Jainea  Monroe,  1707,  p.  20. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  «B,  96.  X  Ibid^  pp.  103,  104. 
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sea  was  covered  with  English  cniiBere ;  the  packet  was  oveiv 
hauled,  sent  to  Engkiid  under  the  proyiBion  order,  and  many 
days  elapsed  before  the  letter  readied  France.  There  a  new 
order  of  things  had  spnuig  up.  The  old  Convention  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety  had  ceased  to  exist  The  new  Convention, 
the  Constitation,  and  Directory  had  appeared.  The  dispatch  re- 
viewed the  relations  between  America  and  France,  explained 
the  instmctionB  given  to  Monroe,  justilied  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  was  followed  in  time  by  another.  This  bade 
the  Minister  mate  certain  explanations  to  the  government  of 
Franco.  He  hesitated,  and,  while  he  hesitated,  waa  told,  the 
moment  the  treaty  was  approved,  tlmt  moment  the  Directory 
considered  the  alliance  witli  America  at  an  end.  Tho  next 
day*  he  dispatclied  the  news  to  the  Secretary  of  State.f  The 
letter  was  still  upon  the  sea  when  Washington  proclaimed  the 
treaty  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
^onse.  J  y 

The  Houfie  met  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
,  1795,  and  proceeded  to  choose  Jonathan  Daytou  Speaker, 
John  Beckley  Clerk.  On  the  eighth  the  President  came 
n  to  the  Houfo,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  session 
his  gpeech.  The  task  was  far  fi-om  pleasant  The  House 
no  longer  Federdl,  and  before  liim  sat  men  who,  having 
Dy  slandered  him  for  five  long  months,  were  now  bent  on 
ting  him,  cj>36sing  him,  nay,  if  they  could,  presenting  the 
cup  of  hnmiliation  filled  to  the  brim.  Almost  as  the  door 
doeed  behind  hiui,  their  work  began.  The  established  usage 
was  for  the  House,  having  heanl  the  address,  to  frame  an  an- 
swer, and,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  lead,  march  in  procession  and 
trer  it  to  the  President  himself.  The  ceremony  was  an  idle 
,  Yet  no  man  of  fooling  would  have  denied  that  tho  rep- 
Msentativeti  ought  not  to  take  the  initiative  la  putting  it  down, 
long  aa  Washington  performed  his  part,  common  decency 
uired  tliat  the  representatives  should  perform  theiPB,  But 
plaint  wjifl  now  madu  that  drawing  up  the  reply  produced 
tation  and  long  debates.  Some  of  the  most  bitter  things  said 
g  the  whole  session  were  uttered  in  these  wrangles.    Let 


Febninn-  I«,  1791.  f  Monroe's  View,  pp.  810,811. 

[  t  The  rrocUmiiiion  is  primed  Id  Uio  Aurora  of  UArcli  S,  1796. 
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a  fM mlHiMt  go  to  the  Pkoidesit  and  wmaje  him  of  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  Hooee  to  the  mattacs  he  had  eoaunended.  The 
propoflitum,  in  aboct,  waa  made  the  aabjeot  of  a  mocioo,  a 
diTisioa  taken,  axid  eighteen  mcoiben  were  seen  to  zue  in  i 

affiniadTe. 

Thia  ended  the  matlav  'od  the  Olerk  in  tune  read  an 
awer  pcepared  in  the  nsnal  way.  The  member  firom  Yii^ginl 
who  wiahed  there  ahoold  be  no  addren,  now  found  fauh  with 
the  language  of  the  pnipoeed  addraee.  Something  was  pot  in 
aboDt  the  probabi/  nnegnalied  spectacle  of  national  happiises 
which  the  country  presented,  and  aboot  the  ondiminLihod  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  great  man  at  their  head.*  The 
words  "  probftblj  nneqoalled  "  were  ordered  to  be  erased  by  a 
vote  of  fortj-ihr&)  to  thirty -nine.  Mliether  the  confidence  of 
the  people  had  or  had  not  diminished  provoked  so  nnpleasant 
a  debate  that  the  whole  addieas  was  rcoomuiitted.  'Wlien  it 
was  again  reported,  the  word  "'  confidence"  did  not  anywhere 
appear.t  ~ 

The  twenty-second  of  Fcbroary,  1796,  afforded  a  new 
portnnity  to  affront  him.  Tbo  House  was  then  asked  to 
adjourn  for  half  an  hour.  The  meiubets,  as  the 
thought,  Bhould  have  a  few  minutes  given  them  to  coe 
late  the  President  on  the  happy  return  of  hia  natal  day.  The 
practice  was  an  old  one.  ^ever  since  Washington  had  been 
President  had  it  l)een  omitted.  Now,  however,  it  was 
dropped.  The  duty  of  the  representative  was  to  attend  toi 
legislative  business,  not  to  pay  foolish  compliments.  The  i 
tcrfngo,  the  Federalists  declared,  was  a  most  miserable 
When  the  Speaker  had  a  headsehe  and  sent  word  he  was  in- 
disposed, (lid  the  House  choose  another  and  go  on  with  the 


*  The  wonli  of  tlie  paragrepb  are:  *'  CoDtemplaUng  ibat  probably  uzieqasUed 
spectacle  of  natiooal  happmcsa,  which  our  oountrv  exhibits,  to  the  UltereeUitg 
•aiDinftrf  which  jon,  sir,  hare  bcca  plciucd  to  make,  la  justice  to  oar  own  teeH- 
fngfl,  permit  as  to  add  the  beucQts  which  are  derived  trom  rour  presiding;  oonncaa, 
resulting  as  well  from  the  undiminished  confidencv  of  jour  fellow-dUieiu  as  from 
jour  Ecoluuft  and  Buoccflftful  laboni  in  their  serrice."  Annals  of  Congress,  DccaiDr 
ber  15,  170S.  Hr.  Parker  wbbcd  to  strike  oot  *'  probably  aoeqnallod,"  aiid  troiQ 
*'  resulting  '*  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

+  For  some  remarks  on  the  wmnptlo  by  Porcupine,  see  "  A  Prospect  from  Ibc 
Congrcas  Uallcrj  during  the  Sefl«ion  bc^ruu  December  7,  1706,'*  pp.  33-34. 
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bnsineBS  before  it?  No!  it  adjourned,  and  continued  to  ad- 
journ day  after  day  till  the  Speaker  was  well  again.  Yet 
thirty  minutes  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  a  refipectful 
compliment  to  the  best  man,  perhaps,  then  living  in  the 
world-* 

The  custom  of  celelirating  the  twenty-second  of  February 
dates  back  to  1783.  (3n  tlmt  day  and  year  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen met  in  a  tavern  at  New  York.  One  had  written  an 
ode.  Another  brought  a  list  of  toasts.  All,  before  they  went 
reeling  and  singing  home,  agreed  to  assemble  in  future  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February  and  make  merry  over  the  l»irth  of 
"Washington-  Time  made  the  celebration  general.  No  legia- 
latore  set  the  day  apart  for  a  holiday.  Yet,  wherever  a  score 
of  honses  were  gathered  together,  a  few  houra,  at  leafit,  were 
gladly  given  to  festivity  and  joy.  The  fisherman  forgot  his 
nets,  the  workman  laid  aside  hia  tools,  tlie  housewife  left  her 
needle  in  her  work,  the  shopkeeper  put  up  tlie  shutters  of  his 
window,  and  the  roaster  on  that  day  kept  no  schooL  Every 
theatre  brought  out  some  play  fitting  to  the  hour,  and  was  gay 
witli  emblems  and  transparencies  and  flags.  Every  tavern 
spread  its  best  cheer.  March  waa  far  gone  before  the  Ga- 
zeittea  and  Advertisers  ceased  to  publish  narratives  of  the  bon- 
firea  and  the  barbecues,  tlie  boll-ringing,  the  cannonading,  the 
feasting,  the  toasts,  and  the  balls  which  came  in  from  every 
city  and  town  in  the  land.  On  these  demonstrations,  how- 
ever, a  large  part  of  the  community  now  looked  with  unhid- 
den rage.  Men  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  "  self- 
created  society,"  or  appeared  in  the  subscription-list  of  the 
Argus  or  the  Aurora ;  who  hated  the  excise,  the  treaty,  and 
Great  Britain ;  who  kept  the  sixth  of  Febmaiy  and  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  con- 
ftempt  for  the  man  and  the  day.  That  the  President  was  an 
aiistocrat,  they  maintained,  was  clear.  Was  he  not  cold  and 
reeerved  ?  Did  he  not  carefully  avoid  using  the  word  "  ser- 
vant "  when  he  signed  his  letters  3  f  Did  he  not  keep  a  fine 
ooacb  ?  Had  he  ever  been  seen  mingling  with  his  fellow-men 
at  the  coflfee-housc  or  on  the  street  ?    Did  he  not  hold  levees ! 

•  Political  Censor,  pp.  2D,  SO. 

t  South  C&rolina  iSUttc  Oaxettc,  October  IS,  17QB. 
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-nfliK.  -iift  beil-siuenic:  sHt  "^  'lizdfc-aiabE  aA  tfnc  aade  A0 
.<Hm/-iBegiid  if  J^tsanmrr  m  jhssajum-im  omnfa.  ^  Jdrl 
h'lniit  ntv  3uaL  *^T  *int  ^snihucaa .  Ill  tuks  oc  mnndiv 
Mi=.  ^jfidmiTTiiL  ±tf  je  ^«3»  ous  j^rranr  if  3ie  penofe.  b  VH 
iratur  i^ME*t  ikff  i  ■gmic  ^iad.  oiuib^v^  ion.  tiaoft  fir  Enc 
'jiifu,g  r    Wjtf  -vnFDiita;  dieu  :ziac  :iiB  *  ■■  """ti  '7iiiin.r  >- 

'SatXBCTT.  Jmi  waeSCt  tot  IDUU   li^  rrHltng^,  i  f  -  jt— H-  -frth  ill  ^ 

fflpmip*  mekamaea.  hiziL  *-±fi  »-ni.t-iiPm  OeauiT  -tbe  rtq>- 
^f*ji«»^  -if  lig  csTonxe^.'^  Tbsv  waow  lonir  ^■"g""'  tioHxilKDC 
Firm  as  :ae  wmsc  if  num.'*    Xbej  w«nc  wibl  gie«  «»  ^tke  As 

*^  ftviaoBi  loK  MB  TKiiifaiBBd  ia 'Jib  Aonft  «31  arvvtBa^asBAit 
ia  sasA.     riw  sajces  if  :iii  ?>■■,  3  :iiB  ?aHUBE^  rwrf»i»j. 

^  T  jau  -ftn  a^  jB  jMBT  <jr  f—*^^  aoa& 
FTatrs-'noitETSi,  no.  'vitfi  lordly  Qsak  SnemaL. 
UJ1U  la  ^iiB  jTwgTM  <stneEi%9tml  dHir  dnoMK 


Xiisi  jAJari  iiKDiiT  aiii  poww  .fii^iiaf : 
r^tr-  '.'•luriers  finootii  ipproadi  with  !iaawt£  1 
Xjui  'ausTT-  SmasBora  dteir  buma^  nj. 

'^Tba'  '  actum  our  ionBabfai.*  xuk  vain. 

EDuii  m  Jay's  'Ret?  cimo  iii«  eaafcrraii  — 
W^iac '  ieif-onittfl  aemn !  -iara  vqo,  *"'"»Tp'»"i^ 
<jr  jftT  in&nibifirr  *"***  orrM? 

"*  Dan  70a  (ja  siniiiih  hod  of  OBfimrf 

Xzainsc  nrar  aomntrj's  jiiAir  cfans  ocasqenas — 
Wao  for  his  Wuidiiiii  ami  latefatw 
Doth.  *  'jnifiminisbed  confidencB  poaRS  ?  * 

"  A,Z^unat  cfaas  rock — cfaax  <jfimT*"p'*w  wail^— 
Te  SODS  ox  WiiinkHy .  aim  tout  biowi 
9iiaiien  lauiisc  gnas  Qnar's  nana  mast  JUI, 
'  Like  poiiirTi—  ktows  ibuc  fnaa.  broken  bows..*  * 

Aozwa,  Febnaiy  10,  1796. 
Is  ootf  if  the  Federal  poems  tat  tba  nan  imaiiiiii  v«  cfanc  staaaM : 
~  Now  SM  tfac  F^anoc  ben  obc^ 
Amuist  tha  Iiorni  tfia  of  anna» 
Elii  ocKDitrT'i  dearest  cighta  to  pti», 
Ami  Hored  Freedom  keep  frara  bam. 
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annon  and  carry  oS.  the  sponges  bis  friends  liad  prepared  for 
he  celebration  of  bis  birth.*  Tbcy  wilfully  miBconfltrued  bis 
Doat  imiiiceut  acts.f 

His  siLeiice  on  the  treaty  was  a  mai-k  of  contempt  for  the 
epresentatirea  of  the  people,  lie  bad  promised  to  send  it 
bo   luomout  it  arrived.     This,  quite  likely,  would  happen 

hen  Sir.  Fisher  Ames  had  recovered  bis  health.  The  sub- 
Item  officers  had  shown  too  much  precipitancy  in  some  of 
he  lato  skirmishes  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  the  sick 
ihief.  i  Bets>  said  the  Aurora,  of  three  hats  to  one  are  offered 
hat  the  President  wiU  not  lay  a  copy  before  the  House  ere 
ho  fifteenth  of  May,  nuless  he  is  asked. '^     If  the  bets  were 

lade,  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  take  them  won  the  bats, 
or,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  treaty  reached  the  House. 
)n  the  third  a  proclamation  ai>pcared  declaring  it  the  fin- 
ireme  law  of  the  land.  Then  the  news-wriiers  broke  forth. 
^at,  wrote  one,  is  our  present  situation  ?  A  treaty  has  been 
bade  with  our  ancient  enemy  in  an  unconstitutional  way. 
A.fter  an  interval  tliat  may  well  Hceuse  the  most  unfavorable 
tonjecturefi  it  has  come  forth  from  the  seragho,  and  we  now 
the  monster  in  all  its  deformity.  It  is  now  submitted  to 
►ur  representatives.  What  sliall  be  its  fate  ?  Let  the  guardian 
ingel  of  Liberty  pronounce  upon  it  and  condemn  it.    Let  the 

ouse  of  Representatives  lay  a  sentence  upon  it  and  consign  it 


CKoruM.   "  nail,  Columbia,  Columbiit  I  hiut  tbe  mtmi 
A  WasfalngtoD  to  70a  was  bora  I 

"  Firm  fta  Uie  unbroken  o&k  be  frtaadif 
And  bniTCH  tlto  il&uger»  of  the  fight; 
The  Guardian  Anpil  of  these  lands, 
And  Frtcnd  to  Man  Id  oil  hit  right.*' 
liladelpbia  GftieCte,  Slarch  9,  1V96.    See.  atao,  A  SoDg  for  UoDday,  the  32d 
'bruarv,  170S— America'^  PoUUcoJ  OhriAtiuaa.    Impartial  Herald,  Fcbruar;  23. 

in. 

•  Done  at  Roxbury.    Aurora,  March  4,  1796. 

t  WaihiDgtou  iraB  bom  before  Uw  adoption  iq  EaRland  of  the  Gregorian  Cal* 
idar-  He  was  therefore  bom  on  Fcbmarj  1 1th  (0.  8.),  and  thin  day  many  of  hia 
imirera  long  persiiitud  in  celebrating  rather  than  February  28.  So  late  u  I7'.Jtt 
WHS  done  in  Fauquier  county,  VirgiDb.     Virginia  Gazette  and  Winchpater 

>tinel,  February  2«,  1706.   And  at  Enoxrllle,  in  Kentucky    Enoxvillc  Gazette, 

iniary  H,  1796. 

\  Auro^^  February  2,  1796.  •  Ibid^  February  23,  1796. 
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kv  of  the  1^  what  vill  be  the 
x»t    Their  ri^^  win  be  «t  die  B« 
tfae8ail&   Cftifw!  joaiwoa  Aei 
OontfitntiaB  ii  ia  i1iiij,fr      To 


^K  AMICTlcm  cti* 

«£  dbe  FkeadoBt  uid 
1^  of  tyuBu^i    Tonr 
are  bebg 
tMiodia;tD 


ByoMwbowill  iBfCBt  ft  iihMihii  Mcaylo  Wp  llie  tntt^ 

-  tfanragh  the  Hooik    Tike  twigh«er  ef  wmr  »  qnte  worn  ootf 

Tbs  iBOiiiecl  ol  ft  war  bad  bean  nndb  dwdt  on  bj  (be 

writen  vd  iMwqifcfc*  inafceCT  of  both  pvtke.    I^  aid  the 

Fedc7aliit%  die  BMney  it  not  Toted»  dioe  wiH  be  war  wi^ 

EDl^aad.    Tf.  will  thii  FnpMbfifiiMi,  lU bmij  ii  imn]^  Qwni 

win  sanfy  be  wv  with  Fnaata,  And  de  Ihe  people  know 
what  sach  a  war  meBBel  Hare  tbaj  atuinied  to  eoant  the 
cost  I  War  at  anj  time  it  ft  dreadfnl  thing.  But  war  at  this 
time,  ind  with  Greet  BritaiB,  ii  entnethmg  awfal  to  tbiok  oL 
Tkcee  who  beliere  one  dtiaeii  to  be  equl  to  five  sobjeete  desj 
tbik  Tbej  potnt  with  hoBMt  piide  to  the  kte  war  with  £n^ 
Und.  Tb^y  dnw  ooopviKna  between  the  thirteen  poor  and 
(Ml*  eokidet  oC  1T75  aed  the  fifieea  rich  axkd  pc^mlooe  States 
of  1796^  nd  then  ttk,  Sbefl  fire  milKnnit  of  Amorieans  give  up 
the  iDdefMiMlBBee  three  milHotiH  won  t  Do  not  these  fierae 
warrion  know  that  if  thej  meh  into  a  war  thej  majr  be  f oned 
to  gire  iadflpettdeace  «p  end  again  beeome  rebjeeta  of  tbe 
EOi^iih  OQwnf  Whj  wiU  thej  not  aee  that  a  cont««t  witb 
Kngland  bow  would  bear  araan  nweniMinre  to  that  gloriouA 
Btr^gie  wfai^  pheed  it  h&  onr  power  to  make  the  tre^  thcT 
BD  hevtilf  desfmol  Tweotj-ooe  yean  ago  England  was 
^fided  and  Americft  united;  now  Kngtand  is  united  and 
America  torn  bj  fartioa  and  bj  part;-  h^  Th«ai  Americans 
wtm  Rg^gKA  snbjeetft  ^len  ererj  wrong  of  which  America 
■wijiliFiMiil  £oand  frieoda  in  tbe  Cibinet^  in  the  Parliament,  in 
te  great  bodj  <^  &  Engheh  peo]f4e.  Do  thej  now  ?  Could 
Amklin  come  forth  from  his  gnre,  woold  he  again  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  Hooee  of  Lords  I  Conld  Chatham  once  more 
take  his  Beat  among  the  peers,  would  be  utter  one  word  in  de- 
fence of  the  United  States  t  Should  the  King  again  eeod 
troope  to  our  shoree,  would  thej  again  desert  him  and  take  up 


*AiDor«,)Urch4,i;M. 


f  Aid^  March  fi,  n»S. 
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Eirmfi  in  behalf  of  Uie  States  t    The  cause  in  ^luch  these  men 
epoke  and  fought  was  the  cause,  not  of  Americans,  but  of 
Britons.    Can  the  present  dispute  be  so  regarded  ?    Ko  I    The 
Lnioment  the  treaty  is  rejected  every  English  subject  will,  to  a 
■nan,  Etep  forward  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  de- 
fence of  the  Crown.    Thousands  of  troops  will  come  over  the 
-border  from  Canada.    A  score  of  ships  will  ravage  our  coast 
■In  one  week  they  will  do  more  damage  to  the  United  States 
Bhan  the  United  States  could  do  to  England  in  ten  years.    Is 
^t  in  our  power  to  ravage  the  British  Isles  i    Can  we  take 

k Jamaica  3  Can  we  capture  the  Bermudaa?  Can  we  reduce 
Canada  to  a  subject  province  i  The  Jacobins,  the  Democrats, 
Bay  we  can.  They  talk  of  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  eager  to  go  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  onoe.  No  doubt 
twice  tiiat  number  would  gather  for  a  field-day ;  would  march 
and  wheel  and  fire,  and  go  through  every  exercise  of  Steuben*B 
manual  from  Poise  firelock  I  to  Shoulder  firelock  I  But  would 
they  do  so  two  days  running  ?  "Would  they  do  so  when  the  play 
became  work  'i  when  the  muster-field  was  exchanged  for  a  bat- 
tle-field ?  when  the  trainiug-day  became  a  campiugD  ?  Did  the 
Government  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  gather  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  put  down  tlie  insurrection  in  the  "West?  This,  to  be 
rare,  was  caused  by  the  excise,  and  the  excise  was  unpopular. 
9Sb  a  second  war  with  England  more  popular?  Are  the  men 
"whoee  houses  were  burned  about  their  ears ;  who  were  pillaged^ 
plimdered,  robbed  of  their  goods ;  whoee  hearths  were  made 
desolate  by  the  lose  of  sons,  and  whose  garrets  are  yet  full  of 
bandlea  of  continental  notes,  are  these  men  anxious  for  war  I 
_8iippo6e  that  hatred  of  England,  that  love  of  France,  that  patriot- 
that  a  score  of  motives,  will  send  one  hundred  thousand 
ion  into  the  mnka,  they  must  be  clothed  and  armed  and  fed. 
Chis  will  coet  money.  Fifty  tliousand  men,  and  ten  armed 
lips  and  ten  galleys,  all  ready  for  war,  will  cost  our  country 
rerity  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  "Will  any  sober  man  pretend 
we  can  bear  such  a  burden  ?  There  is  not  specie  enough  in 
I  fifteen  States  to  support  the  war  one  month.  If  we  resort 
domestic  loans,  who  will  lend  a  sixpence  1  Shall  we  try  for- 
lign  Ioani5?  Shall  we  go  to  Holland  ?  Shall  we  go  to  France, 
le  land  of  assignats,  of  requisitions,  of  the  maximum  of  forced 
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IobbI  Ba%  tffam  %  fnaAd  mmwtm  of  Mp  aliwlateirv 
win  hi  ■■iiii«ft  «D  OB  maoav-ooft.  KatoBfydttfl  we  wxot 
IfanEB^BhaypiahytpwtMfc  wBqw%i>MBdvbttheb^ 
rf  ftMW  Md  fff nifal!  Aa  Xh>  wrwiylwilM  <rf  Am- 
ftenfaffl  B«  teikiK.  The  kzDd  king  who  aeat  ««  diips  and 
toDOpa  aai  gmn*  !■  loag  Baea  gno»  to  ks  hesvBfy 
ka^  Ho  kK  li«B  uumloiil  fa^  tbe  wtKf  okb  in  wboM 
mam,  wo  an  taU,  it  »  oor  dniy  bow  Id  I^iL  Take  tfak 
adviee^  aad  what  will  b^ip^l  Oor  Uiooa  wiQ  iDataadf 
bo  TCst  in  twsB.  Ob  the  ooe  ade  wiQ  bo  tiie  ridi  meo, 
tfio  BMB  of  propertj,  the  peoeefal  boc,  1^  moo  of  the  KoTth. 
Ob  tho  other  a&  win  bo'^the  fimnlk  ta  RaDoe,*^  tbe  meD 
of  the  Sovik  A  cml  w  will  bveok  oat  Onr  Brinots 
and  our  Boboipiarm  wS  esBie  forth,  throw  down  die  Con^ 
atiftiaw,  aad  moaot  Ae  thrane.  Tben  abafl  we  ndeigo  aU 
■hMO  i^fti^tiy  flt  thethoi^^of  irtdtb  wo  easnot  now 
weepc  Then  ahaD  we  aee  oft  dkoaa  crwHiwi,  all  those  frigb 
fnl  hoffTDi:^  that  freeae  the  bknd  and  maike  oa  •aKam^ 
oar  nee.  TowiHBeetinga  wiD  givo  plaeo  to  lerolnt 
triboaakb  Cnie  feaata  to  feetiTmU  to  Beoaon.  Our  harbors 
wiQ  be  dotted  with  drowmog  boota.  Ob  oar  oqaoree  and  oom- 
moM  win  be  shooting  <»  atoaw,  In  oar  atreeta  will  be  tbe 
gnillothie.  Do  we  wish  for  tfaeae  thxi^l  If  we  do,  we  hare 
to  aeeoBd  the  eDdea;TorB  of  tbe  GallatxDs,  tho  \f«/«aftn^ 

The  actioD  of  the  Hoose  began  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  lir- 
iogetoo  on  tbe  aecond  of  March.  The  late  British  treaty,  be 
observed,  mnst  gire  riee  to  grave  coQsdtntioDal  qoettionay  to 
decide  wliich  crery  scrap  of  infonnatioo  attainable  would  be 
required.  He  would  therefore  lay  upon  the  table  a  rc^oltidon 
caUing  on  the  President  for  the  instraetioQ&  ^vec  to  Mr.  Jaj, 
for  ibe  correfipondenee  of  that  Minister,  for  all  tbe  docrnnenta, 
in  dwrt,  relative  to  the  treaty.*  WTien  the  motion  came  tip 
for  dlficiifieioii,  he  added  a  few  worda  excepting  such  papeis  as 


*  **Jimohtd,  Thai  Ihe  ruiijiiiwi  of  Ibe  Uittcd  Btatt*  be  reqotttvi  to  by  bcf on 
thb  Ucfoat  ft  eopT  of  tlM  faHinwtkM  to  the  Hiniiltt  of  the  Halted  Sistei  who  aft- 
RotUted  ihc  irvAty  with  the  EIbf  of  Gmi  nritftin,  eomnramcftted  bj  bis  mmaign 
of  the  first  of  Uarrh,  together  with  the  correspoodeoce  end  other  doeamenss  idft- 
Uvft  to  tbe  8ftU  tKotj.'* 
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any  existing  negotiation  miglit  render  improper  to  be  dis- 
closed* 

Why,  he  was  MkotJ,  ia  this  demand  for  papers  made  ?  A\ 
hint  ifl  dropped  that  the  question  of  confititutionality  is  to  her 
discussed.  If  this  be  bo,  then  tlie  motive  is  a  bad  one.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  treaty  can  be  settled  in  one  \ray,  and  in 
one  way  only.  Take  the  instrmuent  in  one  hand  and  the  Con- 
Btitntion  in  the  other,  and  compare  them.  Is  the  pari)ose  im- 
peachment ?  Who,  thcn^  is  to  be  impeached ;  the  negotiator 
or  the  President?  The  object  of  this  call,  was  the  reply,  is  in- 
formation. What  use  con  bo  made  of  this  information  remains 
to  be  seen.  To  say  that  an  impeachment  is  adyisal)le  is  now 
impossible.  But  when  the  papers  coiuc  the  step  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  chief  reason,  however,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  right,  a  vested  right,  to  give 
or  withhold  their  sanction  to  a  treaty. 

Every  Federalist  in  the  House  denied  this.     Our  power, 

I  said  they,  does  not  go  so  for.  The  treaty  is  negotiated ;  the 
Senate  has  approved ;  the  President  has  ratified ;  the  rati- 
fications have  been  exchange<I,  and  a  solemn  proclamation  is- 
sued enjoining  all  men  holding  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  to  obsen-e  and  enforce  the  same.     If  this  be 

^  the  proclamation  of  George  Washington,  the  man,  then  ia  it 
worthy  of  scorn.     If  this  bo  the  proclamation  of  a  despot, 

j  taking  npon  himself  the  riglit  to  dictate  to  men  without  their 

I  consent,  then  is  it  worthy  of  laughter.  If  it  bo  the  prtjclama- 
tion  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  aec^uming  powers  not 
delegated,  then  have  w©  eerioos  cause  for  alann  and  dread. 
But  it  is  none  of  these.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  j>eople  sounding 
through  their  chosen  President,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  as  htavy 
as  thimder,  aa  majestic  as  heaven,  and  to  disobey  it,  treason  of 
the  worst  kind.  A\'^ho  gainsays  that  the  Constitution  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  great  body  of  the  sovereign  people  ? 
Let  us  take  it,  then,  as  our  guide,  and  see  by  what  authority  this 
treaty  has  been  made.  In  the  second  seotiou  it  declares  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vestod  in  a  President ;  that  before 
assuming  this  authority  ho  shall  take  an  oath  to  use  it  well ; 

*  Monday,  March  7.    "  Excepting  sach  of  said  ptpera  as  osy  exiBdng  ni^otia- 
tion  maj  render  improper  to  be  difiolo«ed." 
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tlot  be  atnU  have  ptywer,  by  and  with  the  adrioe  tad  ooneDt 
of  the  Senatei  to  make  treatiee,  and  tliat  all  treatiea,  ithea  nwk, 
■tiall  be  the  aopraiDe  law  of  the  land.  Can  Ungate  be  plainert 
la  it  not  clear  that  the  will  of  the  aorereign  people  full^anthar- 
UBei  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  trcmtieBt  and  that,  if 
tbejr  have  fce^  within  the  boonds  preEcribed  bj  the  CoQ8tit&- 
tioD,  the  infltnxm^it  dow  io  question  >&  the  snpreme  kw  of  the 
land  I  The  work  of  Mr.  Jay  ia  before  xa.  Compare  it  with 
the  Conftitntioa.  See  if  an  article,  a  aentenoe,  a  word,  nay,  a 
syllable,  ia  oneonstitationaL  Thia  we  may  do  of  right ;  but 
the  papers  will  not  aid  na  in  the  least.  They  can  be  of  no  vas 
till  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  a 
treaty  or  not,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  nntil,  in  fact,  we  act 
the  part  of  jndge.  Now,  have  we  right  to  do  this  I  We  are 
told  we  hare.  Whence  comee  it?  From  the  Constitution  I J 
No !  not  one  phrase  of  it  intimatce  such  an  idea.  From  tlie  fact  ■ 
that  we  are  representatives  of  the  people  I  No  I  wo  are  repre- 
eentativea  for  particolar,  not  general  purpoeoe,  have  our  powers 
limited  and  our  boands  prescribed.  From  popular  oppoddon, 
under  the  pretext  that  clamor,  begnn  in  discontent,  fostered  in 
paaaion,  and  strengthened  by  the  intrignea  of  intereetod  and 
ambitions  men,  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  ?  How  are 
tlie  nmnbers  of  the  malcontents  to  be  found  ?  From  inflamma- 
tory publications  in  tlic  newspapers,  teeming  with  invecti^ 
and  bearing  every  mark  of  the  heat  of  passion  ?  Will  the 
titions  on  the  table  help  us  anyl  They  do  not  reprceent 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  these  petitions  represent,  was  the  reply,  they  call 
for  the  action  of  the  House.    The  House  cannot  act  without      i 
light,  and  light  cannot  be  had  without  the  papere.    The  que»^| 
tion  is  not  a  constitutional  one.    No  claim  is  made  to  the  secrets^^ 
of  the  Executive.      A  simple  request  is  preferred.      If  the 
President  thinks  fit  to  refuse,  he  will  do  so.     Then  it  wiD  be 
proper  to  decide  as  to  getting  the  information  willy-nilly.     But 
that  is  not  the  question  at  present.    To  make  the  call  still  less 
distasteful,  Madison  now  offered  a  farther  amendment,  which 
the  next  day  was  lost.* 

*  *'  Except  BO  much  of  laid  papers  m.  m  his  jii<Jf;ment,  It  may  not  beoontis 

■-It^Tthc  interest  of  the  Uoilcd  Stales,  at  thLa  time,  to  disclow."   Ayes,  S7 ;  Uf  ^  4l 
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The  House  then  went  mto  a  Oommittee  of  tlie  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  TJriiou,  the  mace  was  taken  down,  Mr.  Muh- 
enberg  placed  in  the  chain  and  the  debate  went  on. 

The  Federalists  took  the  ground  that  the  treaty-making 
)ower  is  by  the  Constitution  lodged  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, that  a  treaty,  when  made,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
Lud  that  the  House  of  Kcpreeentatives  is  morally  bound  to 
taes,  without  debate,  any  law  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect, 
fhis,  they  held,  is  apparent  from  the  constmction  placed  on 
he  Constitution  by  the  State  Conventions  that  adopted  it,  by 
he  practice  of  the  Government  ever  since,  and  by  the  popular 
bterpretation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Eepublicans  disclaimed  any  right  of  the  House  to  a 
share  in  making  treaties ;  but  firmly  maintained  a  right  to  dis- 
DQBB  the  merits  of  a  treaty  when  made.  In  the  first  place,  they 
irgnod,  treaty-making  is  a  legislative  act,  and  no  legislative  act 
valid  if  the  House  does  not  take  part  In  the  second  place, 
,oney  cannot  be  dra^vn  from  the  Treasury  except  to  meet  an 
Ippropriation  made  by  Congress,  ^d  to  pledge  such  an  appro- 
priation the  President  and  Senate  have  no  power.  In  the  third 
)lace,  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Constitution  belong  to  Congress,  and  not  to  tlie 
treaty-forming  power,  and  among  these  are  the  regulation  of 
Dommepoe  and  the  expenditure  of  money.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  terms  "  treaty  "  and  "supreme  "  have  been  shamefolly  mis- 
used. Much  stress  has  l>ecn  laid  on  the  words  "supreme  law 
ti  the  land."  But  no  heed  is  given  to  what  goes  before  or 
follows  after.  Construe  the  Bible  so,  and  we  shall  all  become 
atheists.  In  the  good  hook  are  the  wonls,  "  There  is  no  God." 
But  when  we  turn  to  it,  to  find  out  what  so  shocking  an  ex- 
>rea6ion  means,  we  read  that  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  liis  heart, 
There  is  no  God."  In  the  Constitution  are  the  words  "  supremo 
.w  of  the  land."  But  when  we  refer  to  the  article  where  they 
jecnr,  we  read:  ''Tliis  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
Btates  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Kotice  the  gradation.  First  the  Constitution,  then  the  laws, 
gnd  then  the  treaties  made  under  the  laws.  Not  one,  hut  all 
of  them  are  supreme.    How  absurd,  then,  to  insist  that  the 
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tliird  in  order  can  be  above  the  eecond!  Ted  gcntkcneii  ny 
treatiee  repeal  la^vs  claehing  with  their  proviaoofi.  ( If 
BO,  if  treadee  can  repeal  laws,  thee  laws  esn  repeal  the  • 
tution;  for  the  Beccnd  (lawa)  are  to  the  first  (Constitatios 
what  the  third  (treotioe)  are  to  the  eeoood  (laws))  Had  the 
daufie  ended  with  the  worda  "  ^lall  be  the  sopreme  law  of  the 
land,"  there  might  have  been  aome  plea  for  these  pecaLiax  doc- 
trines. Bat  this  is  not  the  case.  The  article  goes  on,  ^  And 
the  Jndges  in  erery  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  coiiBtitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  tlie  contrary  notwit 
standing/^  This  boasted  supremacy  of  treaties,  then,  la 
the  constitntion  and  laws  of  the  States ;  not  over  the  Constit 
tdon  of  the  TJnited  States ;  not  over  the  powera  of  this  Honse.*' 

Just  as  idle  is  the  belief  that,  if  the  Hoose  refuses  to  tnake 
the  appropriation  neceaeary  to  carry'  it  into  effect,  the  treaty 
will  Ije  null,  the  honor  of  the  country  tamighed,  and  that  no 
nation  nnder  the  sun  will  ever  again  make  a  treaty  with  a  peo- 
ple so  unstable.  IIow  comes  it,  tlien,  that  some  of  us  art*  so 
eager  to  have  any  dealings  with  England?  The  House  o£. 
Commons  possess  this  dangerous  power.  Bead  the  King'j 
speech  to  Parliament,  in  wliich  he  informs  them  of  tlie  treatyl 
promises  to  submit  it  when  lutified,  that  they  may  judge  of  i 
propriety  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  What !  judge  of  the 
priety  of  making  Uws  to  carry  it  out  when  ratified !  Shall  the 
HoQSC  of  Conunons  have  this  power  and  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  not  ? 

The  two  cases,  was  the  re]>ly,  are  not  alik&  England  has  no 
written  Constitution,  We  have.  The  English  OonstitutioQ  is 
made  np  of  laws  and  usages.  When  you  prove  that  English- 
men have  a  usage  of  the  kind  mentioned,  that  of  judging 
treaties,  you  have  then  proved  that  such  is  their  Constitution. 
Now,  if  our  Constitution  expreascd  in  terms  wliat  theirs  ex- 
presses in  usage,  no  man  amongst  us  would  contend  for  one 
moment  that  the  House  has  not  the  right  to  question  the  merits 


*  The  whole  debate  was  reviewed  at  length  iu  the  (nnipblct,  A  Roriew  of 
Queftinn,  In  whom  has  the  Constitution  vested  Oie  Trunty  Power?     With  lud 
dPQtal  UluRtrntions ;  and  a  Short  DiKcnBxion  of  the  Ri^t  of  the  TTouae  fo  call  i 
the  Preiident,  in  a  late  lutanoe,  for  CertAin  Fi^rs.    Uy  a  ScDAtor  of  iho  Uoii' 
fiutei.    I'M, 
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of  a  treaty.    But  to  construe  a  written  Constitution  by  dting 
tho  practices  of  a  people  to  whom  Buch  an  instrument  is  un- 
,  known,  is,  to  eay  the  least,  inisleading.     If  we  can  inquire  into 
'  the  merits  of  the  treaty  before  providing  money  to  put  it  into 
c£teot,  we  can  do  bo  every  time  we  are  called  on  to  pas6  on  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  what  is  eauco  fi)r  the  gooee  is  suuco  for 
the  gander.     On  this  principle,  then,  it  wiU  be  proper,  when  a 
salary  ia  to  be  voted  to  the  President,  to  stop  and  ask,  Is  he 
I  meritorious  ?  is  he  tJie  man  for  the  place  3  does  he  deserve  his 
'  pay  ?    Or,  again,  suppose  the  salary  of  a  Judge  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.     Are  we  to  go  into  a  long  examination  as  to  whether 
the  President  and  Senate  have  appointed  a  fit  or  an  unfit  man  ? 
So  far  as  the  Ilouse  is  concerned,  any  President  constitutionally 
elected,  any  Judge  constitutionally  appointed,  is  the  moet 
proper  person.    Not  till  they  have  done  something  so  shame- 
ful that  public  good  requires  impeachment  can  their  good  or 
iU  qualities  be  discussed.    So  with  the  treaty.     We  are  not 
asked.  Is  it  a  good  one  ?  is  it  a  liad  one  ?  could  a  better  have 
been  made  ?    But  is  it  a  less  evil  to  abandon  our  national  faith, 
I  or  to  execute  the  document  as  it  stands  "i   Should  a  man  attempt 
my  life,  said  one  speaker,  I  have  a  right  to  kill  him  for  my 
own  preservation.     With  his  moral  qualities,  with  his  friendli- 
1  DOSS  or  hostility  toward  mc,  I  luivc  nothing  to  do;  bat  simply 
whether  self-preservation  requires  his  death.     If  not,  then  to 
kill  him  is  murder,  tliongh  he  \xi  tlie  worst  man  on  earth.    If 
the  treaty  is  so  bad  as  to  thi*eaton  our  national  cxistoDce,  then 
kill  it  at  once.     This  ia  rightful,  nay,  dutiful.    But  will  the 
papeTB,  the  letters,  tho  instructions,  help  us  to  £nd  tliat  outi 
,  Indeed,  no ;  that  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  the  parchment 
litisGlf. 

The  argument,  said  Gallatin,  sooniB  to  be  this :  Tho  treaty  is 

cither  constitational  or  miconstitntionaL     If  the  former,  tlien 

;  the  Hoose  has  no  agency  in  the  bueaness  but  to  assist  in  pnt- 

I  ting  it  into  operation.     If  the  latter,  the  fact  must  be  settled 

'fr<.»m  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  no  papers  are  net^ded. 

What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  a  constitutional  treaty  i    Admit 

^  their  reasoning  to  bo  sound,  and  to  make  an  unconstitutional 

^  one  is  impossible.     To  construe  fairly,  not  one,  but  all  parts  of 

the  Constitution  must  be  considered,  else  absurdities  will  surely 
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ariflc.  Ono  section  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
tlio  knd ;  yet  it  is  to  be  made  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
Here,  tlten,  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  for  elsewLere  it  is 
provided  tliut  tlto  legislative  power  slmll  be  vested  in  tliree 
branches.  Treaty-making  cannot  bo  termed  an  executive  act, 
because  it  is  making  a  supreme  law,  and  law-framing  is  a  legis- 
lative act  How,  then,  can  it  be  confined  to  the  President  and 
Senate?  National  compacts,  it  is  insisted,  are  the  supreme 
law ;  so  are  the  Constitution  and  tlie  laws.  Wliich,  then,  shall 
have  preference?  Shall  a  treaty  repeal  a  lawi  or  a  law  a 
treaty  I  A  law  cannot,  because  a  treaty  is  made  with  another 
party,  a  foreign  nation,  that  has  no  share  in  our  law-making, 
IJor  can  a  treaty  framed  by  the  President  and  Senate  repeal  a 
law,  because  the  House  of  Representatives  must  aid  in  enact- 
ing the  law,  and  all  sound  government  requires  the  same  power 
to  repeal  as  to  enact.  Hence  it  follows  that  laws  and  treaties 
are  not  of  the  same  nature.  If  a  treaty  be  a  law,  and  the  power 
of  making  it  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate  unlimitedly ; 
in  other  words,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  tlie  President 
and  Senate  are  to  be  checked  and  restrained  by  no  other  branch 
of  Government,  the  two  have  but  to  substitute  a  foreign  nation 
for  tlio  House  of  Eepresentativee,  and  legislate  as  they  please ; 
regulate  commerce,  borrow  money,  nay,  even  spend  it  For, 
they  might  say,  the  Constitution  forbids  money  to  be  drawn 
from  tlio  Treasury  save  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 

.   by  law ;  treaties  are  law ;  appropriations  made  by  treaty  are, 

vitherefore,  valid. 
^     Madison  took  the  same  view.    He  would  not  admit  the 
word  "  treaty  '■  had  the  limitless  meaning  claimed  for  it.     The 
term  was  technical,  and  tlio  moaning  to  be  sought  in  ite  use. 
In  an  absolute  monarchy  all  power  centred  on  the  monarch, 
and  the  treaty  power  had  no  bounds.     In  a  limited  govern- 
ment it  certainly  had.    The  expression  '*  supreme,"   again, 
meant  supremacy  over  State  constitutions  and  kws,  but  not 
over  the  United.  States  Constitution  and  laws.     There  were,  to     > 
his  mind,  five  constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  snbject^^ 
Treaty  power  and  congreeaional  power  might  be  considered 
as  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  touching  each  other.     They 
might  be  regarded  as  concurrent,  and  acting  together  on  the 
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eeane  objects,  like  the  rigLt  of  Congress  and  tho  States  to  tax 
the  same  articles.  Each  might  be  supreme  over  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  tlie  last  exercised.  The  treaty  power  might 
be  viewed  as  both  unlimited  in  scope  and  supreme  in  anthority. 
Br  it  mi^t  be  co-operative  with  the  oongresfiional  power  on 
enbjectfi  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Tho  fourth  covered  tlie  groimd  held  by  the  Fed- 
eralists.    The  fifth  tliat  taken  by  himself. 

The  debate  had  now  rambled  on  for  three  days,  and  the 
HouBe  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  original  question,    "  Shall  a 
call  be  made  for  the  papen?"  had  become  "Hae  the  Houfie  a 
ahare  in  the  treaty-making  power  which  the  President  and  the 
Senate  enjoy  \ "     When  each  party  had  grown  weary  of  wrang- 
ling over  the  construction  placed  on  the  Constitutinn  by  the 
other,  they  began  to  examine  what  Iiad  been  said  on  the  matter 
dsewhere.    Long  extracts  were  read  from  the  Federalist,  from 
the  Federal  Farmer,  and  from  the  journals  of  the  debates  in 
State  Conventions  that  adopted  the  Constitution.     Why,  it  was 
Bftkcd,  if  treaties  are  not  the  law  of  the  land,  has  the  House 
ordered  the  Clerk  to  place  them  in  the  code  of  laws  of  the 
United  States  i    The  President  has  proclaimed  the  treaty  to  be 
^hw.    If  it  is  not  law,  why  is  ho  not  inn>eached  3    Why  has 
Blot  the  House  called  for  papers  regarding  the  Indian  treaties  1 
If  the  House  may  break  a  treaty,  why  did  the  people,  during 
^  emmner  and  autumn  just  pa£eed,  send  scores  of  petitions  to 
tlw  President  begging  him  not  to  sign?    The  debates  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  were  read,  and  heard  by  the  Federalists 
*ith  keen  delight,  for  Madison  had  been  in  the  Convention, 
^  had,  again  and  again,  there  declared  treaties  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.* 

Bat  he  would  make  no  sncli  admission  in  the  Houso.  He 
_  aid  it  down  as  unquestionable  that  if  the  treaty-power  could, 
■Vitaelf,  perform  any  one  act  for  which  the  authority  of  Con- 
^n*^  is  required  by  the  Constitution,  it  could  perform  every 

*  '*Arc  not  trctttles  the  law  of  Llic  land  iu  Engtoixl  f  I  will  refer  tou  to  a 
"^•liicb  U  in  OTcry  niun's  liandB,  Bluckptoae'a  CtnumenUrip* ;  it  will  iofonii 
Ton  tliil  irvatiM  made  by  the  Ktn?  are  to  Iw  the  ?upromo  Inw  of  the  land ;  if  Ibcj 
"*  to  hatre  any  efficacy,  they  muat  bo  the  law  of  tlio  land.  They  are  ao  in  vrerj 
"^iq:*    Bpeedi  by  MadiBoiL 

TOL.  II. 18 


*rfc  ns   1li:"'^ai  T^SiTT   IP  mfc.  ck&p.ie. 


IS  :(-jr  ^"nri  'ne  ioest  it  "aac  ^vr  ic  3e  tvov^saiait  ■ 
ji  1 1  ■■!  'r-imu"Jtt  ^ia>i  icjiwis-  -i>  seposK  Tvat.  m>  dedve 
-rai  "^i  3iae  irmHt.  11  lay-  'ases.  ii  mciw  siii  sMSki  bumt. 

fiiciniin.  Tlua  •^wsrr  35^*1131^  ~?**f^  If.  rao^orb  die 
P?!SjXtsir  mii  =csiax&  x  ±£  fscinauii  if  ae  HovseL  eoold 
s*iriiatB  "T^fp.  'Sey  snmL  x  '^  ■rgf'nmTw  xc  ste  Hooa:,  dd- 
•LkT^  -nr.  3ise  irmies  tj  ar=7  m.  "iie  'vac.  lEid  eoi^ec  iiiaBC7 
V.  «nra»-.r:  -ie  inuea.  ?  Jt  ly  ^  ^■*ac/  rf  ■?^^^«~'»  wWi  t 
3JifiiiL  ic  'Txr.  "zinY  Tnirir  :iuik&  "ae  tT^izBii  Saees  a  partr  to 
tiii  T-ir.  stDuias  fiiOHini*&.  ir  "irti«rt  -=ikq»  ^  be  sent  to 
£.Tr-iC«.  ^ffik  :r  ^  TULis  }f  ^•^■■'■*-  Tb^re  vi^  an  e^nn 
pir<*r:£i.a.  t::  "vis  Tie.  riac  30  ijui'juiijgaia  53r  tbe  Bunte- 
oflzuK  ;t  BL  i7!=.7  siciild  be  nunie  5jr  sure  casai  two  von 
Tjis  "vv  1  ^^9C  Mflxr^  i^c^ec  i  iaa£n^  sr&t.  Bat  i^  ai 
v^rssx^'ied.  ^he  H-inse  if  Smiaumagieg  eunux  ddibente  on 
s:^*)^?^^!^!/!^  oteifi^i  ty  i3e  P?sbi^xs  sid  Saixte.  aad  cumot 
R:f:iafe  :hecu.  'vnic  iiimiered  a  sonitiaf  irmr  being  bepc  iq>  bj 
pro^jarjca  m.  %  :n±irr  *  Tbe  G^QscciEkioa  w  one  d  dieeb 
and  iinifnacijcd.  ami  7^  Karn  thoc  ^ibier  saA  a  gorenmient^ 
tiu^  tRaTTHZiakin^  >'^wer  -tk  ooziqwceas.  vas  nnutr  inadmis- 

Tr.i*.  aid  x  F^iaali^  zd^fc:  be  tme  if  aearrHnaking  WM 
a  le^l-lidT-^  a«;c  &x:  h  is  noc  The  ]xv  of  natioDS  is  one 
tllnz-  ail  ai-mf^npol  law  is  azxocber  thing.  Treades  hive  to 
d  >  Tith  ch£  f •jimer.  Legislanzres  deal  with  the  latter.  Coan- 
T>actn.  iTov^  •  jr  nnder^ool ;  customs  whidli  rest  on  the  genenl 
consent  of  naiions.  implied  &om  long  usage ;  treaties  w^ch  tre 
open  declarations  of  the  consent  of  nadons ;  these  make  up  the 
law  of  nations,  and.  whenever  they  apply,  treaties  are  supreme. 
A  treaty  is  not  a  law,  bnt  a  compsct  Treaties  stipulate ;  a  Uv 
commands.  A  treaty  may  agree  that  such  a  duty  shall  be  laid, 
or  anch  a  crime  pnnished.  bnt  it  cannot  lar  the  dotr,  norinfli^ 
the  punishment  It  cannot  therefore,  act  as  a  law,  nor  produce 
the  e&ct  of  l^islation.  It  is  a  compact,  nothing  bnt  a  com- 
pact, and  in  the  domain  of  compacts  is  sitpreme.  The  Legi* 
latnre  cannot  make  a  compact,  neither  can  a  treaty  pasB  ft 
law.  By  the  Constitution  the  President  and  the  Senate  may 
make  a  compact,  and  the  House  cannot  interfere.    Nor,  when 
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the  HouBe  undertakes  to  execnto  it,  can  the  President  and 
Senate  interfere.  Power  to  stipulate  does  not  at  all  imply 
power  to  execute.  Tlie  two  are  as  distinct  ns  eigning  a  bond 
and  paying  it.  A  raan  may  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  an 
agent  to  sign  a  contract  in  liis  name.  But  can  the  agent  seize 
and  take  away  tlie  property  of  the  man  if  the  contract  is  not 
folliUed?  Whence,  then,  these  alarms  about  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  treaty-making  power?  Whence  these  outcries 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  House  ?  Whence 
these  pliantoms  conjured  up  to  frighten  us  oat  of  our  reason 
and  our  common  sense  ?  This  power  is  lodged,  and  very  prop- 
erly lodged,  with  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  House. 
Treaty-making  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  the  Senate  is  the  only 
branch  of  Congress  in  which  State  sovereignty  is  represented ; 
to  it,  then,  belongs  this  power.  [While  the  House  holds  the 
pursenstringB,  while  no  treaty  can  produce  its  effecta  without  a 
law,  and  while  no  law  can  pass  unless  the  representatives  con- 
cur, the  Senate  cannot  abuse  it,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
are  safe. 

Two  weeks  shipped  by,  and  the  debate  was  still  going  on. 
Not  till  the  tweuty.fourth  of  March  did  the  Committee  divide 
on  Livingston's  resolution.  Sixty-one  were  for  it,  and  thirty- 
eight  against.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  in  the 
HoQse,  one  member,  who  voted  No  in  committee,  changed  and 
answered  Yes.*  Livingston  and  Gallatin  were  then  sent  to 
e$xty  the  resolution  to  the  President.  They  reported  liis  words 
to  be,  "he  would  take  the  resolution  into  consideration." 

Washington  took  a  week  to  consider,  and,  wliile  he  deltbei^ 
ated  on  the  best  form  of  answer  to  make,  the  people  grew  inipa- 
tiont  to  know  what  he  would  do.  As  the  representative  of  all 
tiae  People  of  the  United  States,  he  would,  the  Federalists  de- 
cUied,  anrjucstionably  make  such  answer  as  became  him.  Tliey 
then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  House  by  an  allu- 
fioD  to  Shakespeare :  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
eaid  Glendower.  "  And  so  can  I,"  said  Hotspur,  **  but  will  they 

*  Thii  made  the  jmH  62,  the  nftya  37.  mil  the  abient^s  ff.  For  the  debittp  in 
fnllf  Me  "Debatw  Id  the  nounc  of  RepreemiUtivefl  of  tho  Caltcd  Statcn  during 
the  FiretSeMiooortbcFour*hCon?rcif9.  Part  l.  Tpon  thr  CoMlitutiaaifcl  Powerg 
of  Ibe  Boom  with  respect  to  TroatJea.**    PhUadelpbu,  1796. 
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eofncP  Tlie Howe, in tfce phaJtaJegf  WMbui^ wi^ Aink 
iaetf  ftU-povcrM.  Bsfc  the  people  were  too  veft  iBfosBicd  tt 
bBiiB«e«T«i7tfainpaIUIarvii«ldcoBM(.*  Hiete  we  mtib 
itohbwa  fiKlB  for  dM  I>fiiwr»to  to  eaamda,  Tba  nicn 
«ked  for  faMl  already  been  kid  before  ^  SeaiCe  M  the  Conili- 
tatioa  feqomL  They  were  opoa  the  ffle  off  flg  RiMfa.  Tla 
£h  WM  alwiya  acceawble,  fvcrj  Bkenbcr  of  tW  Hoobb  kanr 
then  to  be  IB  the  rerj  h«i»*^«^  iHtere  he  aat.  I>arxng  iht 
detee  a  member  atatad  that  be  had  aen  tiwm.  The  man 
JmpottBBthnd  abcedybeen  pcnited  m  BairinliJi'a  "Yiaditt- 
t>an.^t  It  hid,  BBoreorer,  in  anch  c»»  aiwaja  been  the  cm* 
torn  of  the  Boom  to  mk  the  p^wars  ol  the  SeoateL  When 
theae  &ct»  ven  cooaidend,  vlat  ahoold  be  eaid  el  men  vlio 
^teni  dghtfifn  dara  ioYcntiiig  a  ji^anaHe  exevae  Co  demud 
what  th^  eoold  with  the  ntmoat  aaae  obUm  in  aa  many  booR  I  i 

The  anawer  of  the  FwiiVint  to  the  oommittee,  sud  the 
BepnbHcaiMS  u  an  exact  tzanalatkifi  of  that  which  the  King  of 
France  nsed  to  make  to  aaeh  petitians  of  hia  aobjeeU  as  he 
oonld  not,  in  hia  wiadom,  grant  *'Ze  roi  iari^erOj^  was  the 
answer  of  Louia.  **  I  wHl  consider,"  was  the  answer  <^  Wash- 
ington. One  thing  was  yet  to  be  detennined,  and  th&t  was, 
whether  the  two  rerpliee  had  the  same  import.*  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  tUef  ^hadJ  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  the  Presi- 
dent  made  an  explicit  refusal.  Theronpon  the  ILoose,  in  i 
paasioD,  passed  two  resolutiuns.  One  disclaimed  the  wish  to 
have  ^  anj  agency  in  making  treadea.**  The  other  maintaiaed 
that,  when  a  call  was  made  on  the  President  for  information, 
the  representatives  were  not  bound^io^state  for  what  pnrpose 
it  was  wanted.  1 

By  this  time  three  more  treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  had  been  sent  to  the  House,  and  had  there  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
The  Federalists  were  now  determined  that  the  Speaker  should 


•  Columbian  Ccntinol,  April  2,  179C, 
•f  A  ViDdicQtioQ  of  Mr.  liaadolph's  Reslgnfttion,  1700. 
t  Ibid.,  April  9.  1796. 

*  (ndpponileDt  Chronicle,  April  ?,  1798.    Tho  nnnd  Jurr  of  Uiildlcscz  cdud 
Kcw  Jersey,  ciprcitsed  their  ilcliglit  to  the  Court  od  bearing  lU     Wood's  Newark 
0«xott«.  April  13,  1700. 

I  PoMcd  April  7,  179(1 ;  yea  S7,  nijs  S0,  oa  each  retoluLioo. 
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his  seat,  and  tlie  Ilomse  go  into  tlie  Committee  of  the 

Wliole.     The  Republicans  were  equally  determined  that  the 

Speaker  should  remain  in  his  place.     For  several  days  the 

moving  and  voting  went  on.     But  the  Federalists  triumphed. 

The  committee  was  obtained  and  a  resolution  brought  in  that 

^oviflion  should  l>e  made  to  carry  out  the  treaties  lately  con- 

Bnded  with  Great  Britain,  with  Algiers,  with  the  Indians,  and 

^ith  Spain.     That  with  England  was  tho  last  taken  np,  and 

Che  only  one  to  provoke  long  debate.     Fourteen  days  were 

spent  in  disputing.    Not  a  member,  able  to  address  the  House 

withont  stammering  and  blushing,  failed  to  rieo  and  do  so. 

tat  the  speech  that  was  heard  with  the  deepest  emotion  was 
ade  by  the  Federalist  Ames. 
Fiaher  Ames  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  a  country  village  not 
Kr  from  Boston,  and  the  chief  town  in  the  shire  of  Norfolk. 
^Bveral  of  his  ancestore  on  his  father's  side  had  been  men  of 
^pility  and  note.    One  had  been  a  churchman,  had  attained 
fame  as  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts,  had  taught  in  the  Uni- 

Ersity  of  Friesland,  had  sat  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  wrote  a 
ok  still  found  in  the  theological  alcoves  of  ancient  libraries, 
and  tljonght  much  of  coming  to  New  England.  His  grand- 
father did  come,  and  for  many  years  prescribed  physic  and  let 
blood  for  the  people  of  Bridgewater.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Ames,  was  likewise  a  physician,  kept  an  inn,  and,  for  thirty-eix 
yeoTB,  put  forth  the  best  Almanac  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 

In  outward  appearance,  tlie  *"  Astronomical  Diary  or  Al- 
manac "  bore  much  likeness  to  the  works  which,  under  the 
name  of  Almanac:?,  are  now  each  year  put  out  by  the  owners  of 
atent  bitters  and  patent  pills.  The  figure  of  a  nude  man  with 
ics  and  rams,  twins  and  soorpions,  about  him  was  wanting, 
jt  its  place  was  sometimc-s  taken  by  a  rude  cut  of  the  solar 
stem.  On  the  following  pages,  among  prognostications  and 
forecasts  of  the  weather,  appeared  scraps  of  history,  bits  of 

K^rse,  saws  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  wit  as  good  as  the  best  of 
ieraoles.  Pope  and  Dryden,  Swift  and  Addison,  Thompson 
and  Milton,  were  ransacked  for  apt  phrases  and  timely  verses 
to  put  at  the  heads  of  the  pages,  above  the  calendars  of  tho 
loutlia.  Opposite  the  days,  among  warnings  of  suow-etorma 
thunder-storms  and  late  spring,  were  sober  moral  precepts, 
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or  bits  of  fionnd  advice,  conveyed  often  in  the  form  of  y 
list  of  post-routes,  a  table  of  distencpft  betv~een  the  chief  tovus, 
receipt  and  &hoK  essays  completed  the  book.  Except  the 
Biblti,  uuder  which  it  often  hong,  the  A  Imftnaft  was  the  most 
used  and  the  moist  read  book  in  a  New  England  farm-hoi]8&. 
To  de«tror  one  waa  a  piucc  of  vandaliem  of  which  no  child 
would  have  been  goUty.  The  numbers  were,  therefore,  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  till,  in  some  homci,  they  went  back  in  un- 
broken snooeeedon  for  fifty  years.  They  were  the  diariefi  and 
account-bookdy  the  calendars  and  the  journals,  the  jest-book, 
the  receipt-book,  the  encyclopsedia,  the  household  book  of 
poetry  and  wit.  Down  the  margins  of  some,  on  the  blank 
pages  of  others,  wherever  room  could  be  fuund,  were  written 
all  manner  of  notes  and  oommenta.  One  has  been  preeerred 
for  Qfi  in  which  the  owner  carefully  copied  all  his  attempts  «t 
verae.  The  pomoaaor  of  another  made  use  of  his  to  record  the 
weight  of  his  hogs,  the  yield  of  his  tomip-patch,  who  dined 
with  him,  who  supped  with  him,  who  helped  him  with  Uis 
work,  what  took  place  on  training-day,  what  occurred  on  elec- 
tion-day, in  what  a  **  huff ''  the  "  hired  help  went  off  " ;  in  ebort, 
all  the  petty  events  of  daily  life. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  thirtieth  nomli 
of  the  Almanac  appeared  Fisher  Ames  waa  bom.  liVhen 
was  olil  enough  and  well  enough  he  went  to  the  village  school 
When  his  stock  of  knowledge  was  believed  to  be  equal  to  tl 
of  the  master^  he  studied  at  home  or  read  Latin  with  the  i 
ister  of  the  village  church,  When  he  was  twelve  he  entered 
Harvard  College.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Boston  masdacre, 
and  from  that  day  till  he  came  forth  a  graduate  of  tlio  oollc^ 
Ids  attention  waa  divided  between  his  books  and  a  lively  inter- 
e«t  in  the  politics  of  the  times.  At  sixteen  he  took  his  degree, 
and,  while  casting  about  for  a  profession,  endured  all  the  han^ 
ships  of  a  (Kxlagogue^B  life.  The  multitude  of  profeseio 
could  not  have  caused  much  doubt,  for  there  were  at 
day  believed  to  be  but  three — the  ministry,  medidue,  and 
law.  He  chose  the  law,  and  for  some  years  copied  papers  and 
read  books  in  the  office  of  William  Tudor. 

The  field  which  then  lay  before  the  ableet  of  lawyers  was 
far  less  extensive  and  far  leas  lucrative  than  at  preecnt    Thou- 
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sands  of  cases  now  crowd  the  docketB  which  could  not  then 
Lave  pofisibly  arisen,  Xo  wealthy  corporations  existed,  ex- 
pending each  year  in  lawyers*  fees  enoogh  money  to  have  paid 
the  taxea  of  the  four  colonies  of  New  England.  Patent  law 
and  railroad  law,  the  business  of  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, express  companies,  telegraph  companies  and  steamships, 
have  given  rise  to  legal  questions  of  which  neither  Parsons, 
nor  Tudor,  nor  Dextcj  bad  any  conception  whatever.  A  fee 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  unknown ;  a  suit  involving 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was  unticard  of.  Yet  the  profession 
waa  not  ill  paid,  and  offered  many  incentives  to  bright  young 
men.  The  law  student  of  that  day  usually  began  by  offering 
lufl  eervicea  to  some  lawyer  of  note,  and,  if  they  were  accepted, 
paid  a  fee  of  a  hundred  dollars,  and  began  to  read  law-booka 
And  copy  briefs.  In  the  coureo  of  two  years  he  was  expected 
to  have  become  familiar  \nth  Coke  on  Littleton,  with  WoodB*8 
Institutes  of  Civil  Law,  with  Piggot  on  Conveyances,  with 

■Bnms's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  Hawkinses  Pleiis  of  the 
Crown,  with  Skalkeld'e  Reports,  with  Lillio's  Abridgments, 
and  with  aome  work  on  chancery  practice  and  some  work  on 
what  would  now  be  called  international  law.     This  accom- 

tpUshe^i,  his  patron  wonld  take  him  into  court,  seat  him  at  the 
lawyers*  table,  whisper  to  tlie  gentlemen  present,  and,  with 
their  consent,  would  rise  and  ask  leave  of  the  Court  to  present 
a  young  man  for  the  oath  of  an  attorney.  The  Court  would 
aak  if  the  bar  consented.  The  lawyers  would  then  bow.  The 
patron  would  vouch  for  the  morals  and  learning  of  his  young 
friend,  and  tho  oath  would  be  administered  I>y  the  clerk.  This 
done,  the  new  attorney  would  be  introduced  to  the  bar  and 
carried  off  to  the  nearest  taven»  where  health  and  prosperity 
wonld  be  drunk  to  him  in  bumpers  of  strong  punch. 

When  this  experience  came  to  Ames  tlie  war  for  independ- 
ence was  fast  drawing  to  a  cloee.  The  iinancee  of  the  country 
were  in  confusion,  the  old  red  money  had  ceased  to  pass  cur- 
rent, prices  had  gone  up,  discontent  had  become  general,  and 
delegates  from  every  part  of  Massachnsetta  had  gathered  at 
Concord  to  debate  upon  their  ills.  They  resolved  tliat  the 
price  of  clothes  and  food  should  be  regulated  by  law,  and  ad- 
journed.   In  the  fall  of  1781  they  again  met,  and  with  those 
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who  came  from  tJie  tosvn  of  Dedliam  was  Fiaher  Ames,  He 
told  tlie  conveution,  in  &ubetaDOo>  that  the  cost  of  a  biishol  of 
]}0tAtoc3  or  a  Rack  of  coru  was  something  which  could  not : 
regulated  hy  the  will  of  a  few  delegates  or  bjr  the  execution  i 
a  rigoroa*  hiw ;  that  the  ilb  of  which  they  complained  were" 
BDch  as  alwajR  came,  sooner  or  later,  to  men  who  could  not  dee 
any  difference  between  a  silver  shilling  stamped  in  a  die  and  b 
paper  shilling  printed  in  a  press;  and  that  the  only  cure  wsa 
a  sturdy  patriotism  and  patience  ho]Kiful  to  the  last.  ThcfDce- 
forth  he  was  a  public  man.  He  furnished  political  papers  to 
the  Independent  Chronicle.  lie  sat  in  the  oonveutiou  that 
ratitied  the  Constitution^  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  and 
went  to  Oougreee  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict. The  four  Houses  which  had  since  assembled  had  not 
been  wanting  in  orators  nor  in  debaters ;  but  the  members  of 
none  had  lintened  to  so  line  u  speech  as  that  in  wliich  Ames, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1790^  supported  the  motion  to 
appropriate  money  to  carry  the  liated  treaty  into  effect. 

Congress  tlien  met  in  a  plain  brick  building  which,  greatly 
altered  and  somewhat  worn  by  time,  still  sttinds  in  Philadel- 
phia, close  to  Independence  Hall.  The  chamber  of  the  repre- 
sentatives was  upon  the  ground  floor;  the  Senate  occupied  the 
room  above.*  There  no  idle  spectators  were  suffered  to  come, 
for  the  Senate  al wa;>'8  sat  with  closed  doors.  Li  the  room  below 
a  gallery  was  provided  for  the  public,  and,  even  when  the  de- 
bates were  tlie  dullest,  was  generally  full  From  tlie  gallery 
the  spectator  looked  down  upon  the  House.  On  a  low  plat- 
form was  the  Speaker.  At  liis  left  hand  were  the  reporters, 
while  before  him,  in  tliroe  semicircular  rows,  were  the  seats  of 
one  hundred  and  four  reproaentjitivcs  of  the  fifteen  States. 
The  chair  of  Ames  had,  during  the  early  part  of  Uie  session, 
been  empty,  for  he  had  now  become  a  prey  to  that  malady 
which  made  the  remainder  of  his  life  one  long  disease.  His 
health  was  broken,  his  spirits  were  gone.  Yet  he  could  not, 
as  the  time  for  voting  drew  near,  keep  silent.    When  he  stood 

*  For  ■  ducriptlon  of  the  rooms  of  the  Sccfttc  and  IIousc,  bm  a  letter  4^4 
Theoph.  BrKilbiiry  to  hia  daophtor.     AUo,  the  Inaugural  Adilrcftn  of  J  W-  W'«!- 
Iftoe  before  tlio  HiatoricJil  Society  of  PonQsylvauia,  pp.  5«-65.     For  a  view  of  t^ 
repraeeataliTm'  room,  hc  the  cuicature  of  ibe  L^n-GHnwoM  fight. 
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np  to  speak  the  Repablicans  claimed  a  majority  of  six.  When 
lie  sat  down  they  hastened  to  adjourn  lest  tho  motion  should 
be  carried  against  them.  When  the  vote  waa  taken,  forty- 
nine  were  for  the  resolutioti  and  forty-nine  against  The 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman  sent  it  from  the  Oommitteo  of 
the  Wtole  to  the  House.  There,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  a 
resolution  declaring  it  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to,  tifty-one  to  forty- 
eight.  As  the  Clerk  called  the  roll  for  the  yeas  anil  nays, 
one  noted  Kepublican  did  not  answer  to  his  name.  William 
Findley,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  in  Lis  seat,  and  was  soon 
called  on  hy  his  constituents  to  say  why.  lie  had,  he  stated, 
stepped  out  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to  attend  to  a 
trunk ;  he  wished  to  send  it  Iiome  to  Pittsburg.  The  stage 
was  about  to  start,  he  hurried  away  to  lock  the  trunk,  and, 
when  he  returned,  the  voting  was  over.  His  enemies  declared 
the  excuse  a  poor  one.  Could  he  not  have  left  the  key  with 
A  friend?  Was  he  afraid  the  friend  might  lift  the  lid  and 
look  in ?  And  if  the  friend  did,  what  would  be  seen?  French 
gold?*  Tho  Republicans  wished  most  heartily  that  Mr.  Find- 
ley  had  been  in  the  trunk,  and  tlio  trunk  caiTied  out  and  laid 
in  some  quiet  cemetery.f 

While  the  matter  was  still  being  debated,  unmistakable 
language  came  up  from  the  people  and  the  press.  If,  it  was 
said,  the  House  violates  the  treaty,  it  will  do  so  by  the  votes 
of  the  members  from  the  southern  States.  Such  a  vote  must 
earely  I>e  followed  by  one  result,  aud  that  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Union.  Tho  men  of  the  North  have  been  over-geueroua 
and  patient  toward  the  men  of  the  Soutli.  They  fought  the 
bflttlee  of  the  South  in  the  late  war  ;  they  fed  and  clothed  the 
army  ;  they  won  independence  ;  they  gave  the  South  one  fourth 
more  representation  that  it  justly  deserves,  and  even  now  offer 

tto  pay  the  debta  of  the  delinquent  southern  States.  Yet  these 
States  are  not  Katisfied.  They  insist  on  a  violation  of  national 
faith.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  people  of  the  Nortli  will  con- 
Eider  it  a  throw  of  the  gauntlet ;  the  challenge  will  be  accepted, 
and  thev  will  hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  a  weight  that  has 


*  Pitwburg  Gazette,  JdIj  9,  1780;  sIm,  July  16,  17U0, 
t  Utid.,  July  le,  1796. 
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loug  hnDg  like  a  millstone  abont  the  neck  of  their  proeperitj^^ 
Alanned  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  war,  men  of  every  occtjijo- 
tiou  began  to  cut  down  their  expenses  and  to  etop  taking  rieks- 
In  a  little  while  business  was  almost  suspended.  The  insur 
anco  conipaniea  ceased  underwriting.  Ships  were  hauled  ap. 
The  banks  refused  to  discount.  Stocks  went  down.  Produce 
of  every  kind  found  no  sale.*  From  Salem,  from  Beverly,  from 
Kewburyport,  from  Marblehead  and  Ilingham,  from  ProTi- 
denoe  and  Uartford,  came  up  memorials  signed  by  hundreds 
of  naniot<,  luid  begging  tliat  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into 
eSect.f  One  from  Baltimore  had  sis  hundred  Bignature&^ 
One  from  Boston  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  ahnost  two 
thousand  votes."  Thence  it  was  sent  out  to  all  the  towns  in 
the  State.  In  some,  meetings  were  called  to  sign  it.  In  othe 
it  was  handed  about  from  man  to  man.  In  still  other 
the  clergy»  as  the  ministers  of  peace,  were  urged  to  stop 
their  societies  after  divine  service  and  have  the  memorial 
signed.  H  Will  yon,  said  the  Federalists,  support  "Washington 
or  Gallatin?  Will  you  prostrate  your  General  in  war  and 
your  President  in  peace,  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  the  au- 
thority of  your  Senate  at  the  feet  of  an  itinerant  Genevan,  the 
prime  minister  of  the  AVestern  iuaurrcction,  the  ossvmiing 
foreigner  whose  machinations  have  cost  the  countiy  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ^  Or  will  yon  support  The  Man 
and  the  Senate  ?  ■*" 

Will  you,  said  the  Republicans,  support  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  or  will  you  throw  down  all  constitutional 
power  and  place   the  whole  Govermnent  in  the  handd 
twenty-one  2  ()     If  this  be  your  object  then  sign  this  roj 
proclamation,  this  circular  letter  of  the  6elfH3reated  society 
Boston.  I     AH  the  ills  set  forth  in  the  scriptures  as  belongit 
to  the  day  of  judgment  are  pnomisod  those  who  withhold 

*  Connecticut  Courant,  April  21,  1706.    MusackuBctca  KcroaT7,  April   S9. 
1796.     BoHton  Gaxott«,  Maj  2,  1796. 

f  Colombian  Conlinel,  April  27,  n£>«;  May  4,  7,  11, 14,  ITflfi.    KasMchu 
Hercury.  April  26,  1706.     Gazette  of  the  t'oited  States,  April  27.  38,  1796. 
X  MassttchuMtts  Mercury.  April  29.  1796.  »  Ibid.,  April  26, 

I  Culiirnbiau  Centiucl,  April  80,  1796.     Indcpcndmt  Chrooicle,  Hay  6,  179 

*  C'llumbian  Centinol,  April  30,  179fl. 
0  BoBton  Gazette,  April  S&,  1706.  }  Indcpendoiit  Clirooiole,  May  6,  17M. 
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Uioir  hands.*  But  who  are  they  who  agn?  Stock-jo>>bers 
and  land-jobbers,  bank-iuen  and  placemen,  peoBioners,  aristo- 
orats,  and  the  old  Tories  we  hare  suffered  to  live  in  our 
midsLf  Sign  the  petition  or  jou  will  have  war,  is  the  lan- 
gnage  of  a  certain  merchant  who  figures  much  as  the  chairman 
of  public  meetings.  What !  Great  Britain  declare  war  at  a 
time  when  she  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin !  "When  we  ai'e  the 
only  prop  that  has  so  long  upheld  her !  "When  we  have  in 
our  banks,  in  our  stocks,  iu  debts  due  her  subjects,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars!  When  she  may,  ^\'ith  perfect  impunity, 
irapreas  as  many  of  our  sailors  and  take  as  much  of  our  goods 
as  she  needs! J  The  man  who  uttered  such  a  thought  was 
wrong  iu  his  head,  or  had  been  bribed  with  British  gold.  The 
cry  of  War !  War  I  had  been  started  to  frighten  foolish  aud  un- 
thinking men  into  putting  on  the  treaty  yoke.  Then,  when 
the  merchant  finds  that  his  property  depends  on  British  leni- 
ty; when  the  young  American  is  crowded  from  business  by 
British  ageuts;  when  the  farmer  finds  tlie  fifteen  millions  due 
to  British  merchants  must  bo  paid  by  him ;  when  thousandfl  of 
suitA  spring  up  under  the  legal  impediment  dause;  when  law- 
yers aud  not  merchants  reap  the  blessings  of  the  treaty ;  when 
British  influence  pervades  every  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
then,  if  not  till  then,  will  the  people  understand  that  they  have 
been  duped  and  brought  tu  ruin  by  Camillus  and  his  friends.** 
Did  the  '*  friends  to  order,"  who  were  wearing  out  their  shoes 
liearing  memorials  about  the  streets  for  signatures,  really  believe 
that  the  whole  commercial  conduct  of  Britain  would  change 
the  moment  the  treaty  was  declared  law?  Would  she  issue  no 
more  orders  in  council  if  Wotdd  she  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies, 
to  the  inaulta,  aud  the  injuries  so  long  inflicted  on  our  seamen 
and  our  ships  ?  These  injuries  the  New  York  merchants  de- 
clared had  been  greatly  overstated.  It  was  not  true  that  fear 
of  impreesment  had  kept  sailors  from  serving  in  merchant 
ships.  The  seamen  made  no  comphunts,  and,  if  they  were  con- 
tent, why  were  the  printers  so  ready  to  complain  for  them! 
To  make  euch  a  declaration,  the  printers  retoi-ted,  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  mercluinta     They  had 


•  Bojiton  Gazette,  May  2, 1796. 
f  Ibid. 
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called  the  treaty  a  good  one,  and  men  who  could  say  tliat  wero 
capable  of  enyiiig  anything.  If  the  sailors  were  content,  why 
were  the  offices  of  British  and  Amerieau  uotiiries  fnll  of  their 
protests  i  If  they  were  eo  ready  to  ship,  why  had  their  wngee 
BO  much  increased  1  *  The  truth  was,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  had  never  been  bo  impudent  and  ehamefnl  as  w'nce  the 
framing  of  the  treaty.  Scarce  a  week  passed  but  two  or  three 
Teaseb  came  into  port  with  seamen  missing,  and  with  long 
tales  of  insult  and  abuse. 

The  charge  was  a  bold  one.  But,  in  support  of  it,  the  news«>^ 
papers  began  to  publish  every  scrap  of  information  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  log-l)OokB  of  uhips,  or  the  corroRpoudenee 
of  their  readers.  The  Rebecca,  of  Newbnryport,  had  a  mate 
and  four  hands  pressed  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  The  Diana 
was  burned  at  Martinique.  Four  more  were  condemned  at  St 
George's  after  a  mock  trial  four  hours  long.  Seventeen  cap- 
tains at  Jamaica  complained  of  the  bratal  conduct  of  a  priva- 
teer. The  Aurora,  imder  the  head  of  British  Amity,  published 
accounts  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  a  sinular 
kind.  Long  after  the  treaty  had  ceased  to  be  delated  the  table 
of  the  House  continued  to  bo  whitened  with  petitions  from  far- 
away country  towns.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg declared  that  the  treaty  was  nneqiial  and  uneonstitutiona], 
that  the  Uonse  had  a  right  to  withhold  the  needed  money,  and 
that  the  earnest  wish  of  the  meeting  wae,  that  it  should.f  Two 
memorials  against  the  treaty  came  from  North  Carolina.  That 
from  Eden  ton  bore  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  names^H 
and  that  from  Camden  county  two  hundred  and  one.  Th^^ 
House  was  then  debating  the  admission  of  TeuncKsee  to  tlje 
Union. 

Tliat  splendid  region  had  been  ceded  to  Congress  for 
last  time  in  1792,  and  then  contained  a  population  of  thirt, 
iive  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one.     But  so  many  st 
tiers  had  since  come  in,  and  so  many  farms  and  settlements  ha 
since  been  laid  out,  that,  when  a  census  was  taken  iu  1795,  the 
freemen  of  the  territory  numbered  sixty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  and  the  slaves  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen.    These  were  settled  on  two  great  areas.    One  lay 


•  Argu»,  April  IS,  MM. 
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along  the  Cumbe^kad  river,  with  Naahvillo  for  the  chief  town. 
The  other  was  iu  the  rich  mountain  valleys  through  which  the 
Holston  winds  down  to  the  Tennessee.  Between  the  two  lay 
three  hundred  miles  of  wildernesfl.*  Along  tlie  nan-ow  trace 
that  joined  the  settlementa  the  traveller  would  see  a  few 
houses,  and  meet  with  a  few  men.  But  the  men  were  for 
from  social,  and  the  houses  a  day's  journey  apart.  If,  toward 
nightfall,  he  should  come  upon  a  lonely  cabin,  and  the  owner 
be  at  home,  he  could,  fop  a  round  sum,  f  obtain  pasturagii  for 
liis  hordes,  some  corn-bread,  some  batter,  and  some  milk  for 
himself,  and  leave  to  sleep  on  a  blanket  on  the  cabm-floor.  If 
the  man  were  away,  the  women  would  not  admit  him  to  the 
house  on  any  terms,  and  he  must  pass  tlie  night  hungry  in  the 
woods.  When  he  reached  KnoxviUe  he  would  be  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  territoi*y.  There  were  the  most  honecs.  There 
were  the  most  men.  There  was  the  only  newspaper,  and 
there,  in  January,  1796,  a  convention  gathered  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  State.  Four  months  later  tlie  Governor  had 
been  elected,  the  Legislattu^  chosen,  and  the  two  senators  on 
their  way  to  Philadelpliia,  The  Governor  was  Citizen  John 
{^ier.  AViliiam  Blount  and  William  Cocke  were  the  senap 
ton,  and  Amlrew  Jackson  the  representative  sent  to  the  next 
aeedon  of  Congress.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  Sevier,  in  the 
presence  of  bc^tli  Ilousee,  took  the  oath  of  office.  | 

The  Federalists,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
State  at  once.  The  presidential  election  was  dose  at  hand. 
I  Tennessee  was  strongly  Kepublican,  and  to  make  it  the  six- 
teenth State  would  therefore  be  adding  three  Republican  votes 
to  tlie  electoral  college.  But  they  coidd  not  coimaand  a  ma- 
jority, and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  bill  admitting 
the  State  was  passed.  This  was  the  first  of  June,  and  on  the 
first  of  June  the  British  were,  under  tlie  hated  treaty  of  ILr. 
Jay,  to  surrender  the  frontier  posts. 

•  "This  TrilderneSB  pmpcrly  commrncm  oboul  wxty-two  milt's  from  Xuhville, 
though  the  wAo/«  nf  that  lOjifatuf  U  Fcarcely  better  than  a  viMerncfis  ifter  jou 
pmoecd  about  half  a  dozen  tnilcK  from  the  tovrn."  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled 
Fans  of  Kortb  Amcriua  la  1796  and  1797.    DaltcT,  pp.  410,  41(1. 

f  **.  .  .  The  i(lt»  of  tlitir  being  hoDjiIiablc  uod  doing  a  kiiidnoss  to  strnngcra 
for  nothing  U  faUc"     Piid  ,  p.  4  IS. 
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Detroit  alone  was  worthy  to  bo  ooUed  a  town.     The  pkoe 
was  founded  in  10S3,  and,  except  \n  populatioiif  liad  never  taken 
one  atc'p  forward  since  the  first  hut  waa  put  up  on  the  Btraits. 
The  inhabitttnta  were  helieved  to  number  three  thou&and.     la 
language  and  customs  they  were  French.   In  religion  they  wer 
Rt>muQ  Catholics,     in  knowledge  of  the  affaire  of  the  worli 
they  were  extremely  ignorant.     For  a  hundred  years  the  fa 
of  precisely  the  same  size  had  been  kept  in  the  same  familic 
tnd  cultivated  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  in  the  : 
way.     The  house  of  euch  fanner  was  close  to  the  road,  and  the^ 
road  waB  cloee  to  the  water's  edge.     Kear  each  house  was  an 
orchard,  and  in  each  orchard  the  same  kind  of  fruit-trees  were 
to  be  seen.     Year  after  year  tlic  ^ame  cro^>s  were  raised  in 
the  same  Buccession.    When  a  patch  of  land  became  exhausted 
it  was  suflEered  to  lie  fallow.     Of  the  value  of  manure  the 
farmers  knew  nothing,  and  wantonly  flung  the  yield  of  the 
barn-yard  Into  the  waters  of  the  straits.     To  go  to  church  regu- 
larly, to  perform  their  religious  duties  strictly,  to  fast,  to  con- 
fess, and  to  pay  their  tithes  to  the  priest  promptly,  was  with 
them  the  chief  duty  of  man.     The  priest  was  the  one  being  on 
earth  to  whom  they  looked  np  with  mingled  love  and  a\ 
He  was  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  guide,     lie  heale 
all  quarrels  and  adjusted  all  disputes.    With  courts  and  jud^ 
lawyers  and  juries,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do.     Indeed, 
the  first  appearance  of  such  among  them  waa  the  occafiion  of 
an  outburst  of  indignation  which  was  with  difficulty  soothed. 
Hany  resolved  to  dwell  no  longer  in  a  land  where  life  and 
property  were  at  the  dispoeal  of  godless  men,  gathered  their 
goods  and  went  over  tlie  border  to  the  Canadian  aide.     The 
town  proper  was  made  up  of  the  fort,  the  battery,  and  a  col- 
lection of  ugly  houses  surrounded  by  a  high  stockade.     The 
streets  were  a  rod  wide,  and  the  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged      , 
in  the  fur  trade.     A  few  went  out  to  the  trapping  ground^H 
themselves.    Others  sent  out  Pawnee  Indians  whom  they  ha^^ 
purchased  and  made  slaves.* 


•  Not«a  oo  the  Earlj  Settle mt-nt  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Jacob  But^ 
net,  pp.  2ai-2Wi.  A  Topographical  Dpscription  of  Virginia,  Fennsylvniitn,  Marr- 
land,  anil  North  Carolioji,  etc.,  etc.  By  Thomas  Hatchiaa,  Captain  in  thp  Sixtlc 
SUgiment  of  foot 
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Bnt,  while  the  British  were  quitting  the  poets  upon  the 
frontier,  the  forts  and  towns  upon  the  Mi£sis»ppi  were  still 
held  by  Spain.  After  fifteen  years  of  fniitless  uegotiatiou,  a 
treaty  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  at  last  been  made.  In  it, 
among  rules  for  the  government  of  neutrakj  and  promises  to 
dificountenance  Indian  agj^ressions  and  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
teers, were  concessions  for  which  the  United  tstates  had  long 
Bought  in  vain.  The  Miseissippi  was  to  be  opened.  New  Or- 
leans was  made  a  port  of  deposit  for  three  years.  The  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude  was  declared  part  of  the  l>oundary  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  south.  But  even  this  excellent 
treaty  seemed,  for  a  time,  lilcely  to  fail.  The  work  of  John 
Jay  had  given  much  offence  to  Spain.  It  had,  she  claimed, 
done  her  grievous  wrong,  and,  till  this  wrong  u-as  righted,  she 
would  not  give  up  the  garrisoned  towns  upon  the  river,  nor 
run  out  the  boundary  line  wliich  separated  her  possessions 
from  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  AVhen  this  was 
known,  men  of  both  parties  were  greatly  enraged.  Is  there, 
exclaimed  the  Republicans,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the  miser- 
ies brought  down  upon  our  country  by  this  shameful  treaty  of 
GrenvUle  and  Jay  ?  Is  every  man's  hand  against  usl  Are  we 
to  be  involved  in  war  witli  every  nation  of  the  earth  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  fifteen  raillions  of  dollars  to  British  factors, 
and  go  to  the  Indies  in  seventy-ton  ships  I  The  Federalists  in- 
sisted %dth  much  tnith  tliat  the  behavior  of  Spain  had  been 
dictated  by  the  Directory  of  France, 

The  acts  of  the  Republic  had  long  ceased  to  be  friendly, 
and  were  soon  to  become  insulting.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary Monroe  had  been  inforraed  of  the  tliree  resolutions 
of  the  Directory  of  Franca  Adet  was  to  be  recalled,  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  at  an  end,  and  a  minister 
was  soon  to  be  sent  over  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
many  grievances  of  France.  Tlie  next  day  Monroe  asked 
to  be  heard.  He  assured  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  nothing  but  evil  could  come  of  the  mission.  It  woidd 
be  misunderstood  in  America.  The  hope  of  making  it 
brilliant  would  lead  to  exceflsive  demands  by  Franca. 
eign  nations  would  no  sooner  hear  of  it  than  they  would  _ 
intrigues  to  draw  the  two  republics  farther  and  farther 
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It  would  destroy  that  good  will  toward  France  which  her  gen-  i 
erons  policy  toward  American  inerchautmen  had  bcgnn  t^H 
produce.*  ^^ 

The  reply  of  the  French  Minister  was  cold   and  brief. 
There  were  many  causes  of  complaint  against  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  with  England  was  but  one  of  tlienx.    It  had  de- 
stroyed the  treaty  with  France.     Thinking  the  conduct  of 
America  unfriendly,  the  Directory  felt  in  duty  bound  to  say 
60.     The  mode  of  making  this  statement  had  been  deemed 
mild  and  respectful,     ilo  would,  however,  make  known  to  the 
Directoiy  what  Monroe  hod  said.f   Throe  weeks  later  Monroe 
appeared  before  the  Directoi-y  in  council  assembled,  asked  them 
to  have  the  complaints  laid  before  him,  the  Minister  of  Forei^ 
Afitairs  bidden  to  receive  his  reply,  and  that,  meanwhile, 
envoy  should  not  be  sent.  X    The  request  was  granted,  and 
in  four  days  a  copy  of  Uie  complaints  was  in  his  hands.** 
They  were  tliree  in  number.    The  treaties  with  France  had  not 
been  carried  out.     The  insult  to  Fauchet  by  Cajttain  liome 
of  the  Africa  had  not  been  atoned.    A  treaty  had  been  made 
with  England  sacriiicing  an  ancient  connection  with  France 
and  the  least  centered  neutral  rights.     Monroe  strove  hoiAl 
to  remove  each  one,  |  but  to  his  reply  the  French  gave  Ijttff^ 
heed.    Though  the  letter  was  written  on  the  fifteenth   of 
March,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till  the  seventh  of  July.-^ 
The  hope  of  Beeing  the  minister  depart  for  America  had, 
was  told,  caused  the  delay.  ^     For  a  while  Monroe  was  I 
to  wonder  who  this  minister  would  be.     "Wlicu  he  heard  the 
man  was  ^hfangourit,  he  protested  with  vigor.    Mangourit  had 
once  been  Goneul  at  Charleston,  had  there  given  great  oScnoe 
to  the  Government,  had  gone  back  to  France,  and  was  no^^H 
filling  the  petty  place  of  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  tb^^ 
Court  of  Spain.  |     Once  more  the  Directory  gave  way,  with-, 
drew  tlie  ap]X}intmeDt  of  Mangourit,  $   recalled  Adet,  an^H 
bade  him,  ere  he  left,  deoUre  to  the  United  States  that  th^^ 


•  No.  nix,  Monroe's  View,  pp.  812,  81S. 
•Ibid.,  p.  818. 

fiia.  xxxi,  Mouroo's  Vlow,  pp.  SIQ,  317. 
^»  Ibid.,  Xo.  ixxii,  pp.  321-324. 
I  Ibid.,  No.  uxtU 


^  Ibid.,  No.  xxxrL 
(  Ibid. 

i  Ibid..  Xo.  xtivH. 
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ancient  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was  at  an  end.* 
"When  Adct  received  his  instractions  the  presidential  election 
was  near  at  hand. 

For  the  firet  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  office 
of  President  was  open  to  competition.  Twice  had  Washington 
been  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  twice  inaugurated  with  the  wannest  approbation  of  the 
whole  people.  But  the  timoB  had  greatly  changed.  In  1789 
and  1792  every  man  was  for  him.  In  1706,  in  every  town  and 
city  of  the  land  were  men  who  denounced  Iiim  as  an  aristo- 
crat, as  a  monocrat^  as  an  Anglomanioc,  and  who  never  men- 
tioned his  name  without  rage  in  their  hearts  and  curses  on 
their  lipa.  Yet,  much  as  his  popularity  had  6u£ered,  it  was 
nill  great  and  powerful,  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  Re- 
publican party  would  gladly  have  seen  him  seated  for  a  tliird 
term  in  the  presidential  chair.  But  he  would  not,  and,  on  tlie 
eeventeenth  of  September,  made  public  his  farewell  address. 

Had  it  been  a  second  proclamation  of  neutrality,  or  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  tlie  French,  it  could  not  have 
provoked  more  angry  and  ill-timed  replies.  His  character, 
said  one,  haWng  been  founded  on  false  appearances,  can  only 
be  respectable  while  it  is  not  known.  His  temper  is  arbitrary. 
HiB  disposition  is  avaridous.  He  has  a  great  passion  for  being 
seen.  Without  any  skill  as  a  soldier  he  has  crept  into  fame 
by  the  places  he  has  held  and  by  the  success  of  the  cause  he 
espoused.  Nor  will  tlio  schemes  of  finance  he  has  favored 
^add  much  to  his  renown.  If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  laid  a  tax 
tliat  raised  an  insurrection,  then  he  shares  it  with  the  British 
mini.sterR  who  provoked  the  Revolutionary  War.  H  it  be  a 
merit  to  have  burdened  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  then  he 
shares  it  with  that  infatuated  monarch  wlio  brought  abont  the 
l^esent  state  of  France.  If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  boimd  the 
American  aristocracy  to  its  Government  by  a  large  and  ever- 
lasting debt,  then  he  shares  it  with  that  British  monarch  who 
drove  the  Stuarts  from  their  tlirone.  History  will  yet  tear 
the  page  devoted  to  Itis  praiao.  It  was  France  and  his  countiy 
that,  in  defiance  of  England,  gave  him  fame,  and  it  is  Frau^K 
and  his  countiy  that  will,  in  defiance  of  England,  take  that. 
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fame  away  *  Once  his  conduct  bad  been  gnided  hy  candor. 
Of  late  he  had  sadly  departed  from  that  wise  course.  He  had 
refoaed  to  the  rcpresentativee  of  the  people  the  papers  tliey 
had  a  right  to  eee.  From  that  moment  the  brightncfie  of  his 
conntenauee  faded.  The  gloiy  that  once  ahone  round  him 
diaeolved  in  mist  The  enemies  of  liberty  and  his  oountrr 
daimed  him  as  their  own,  and  the  name  of  Watihington  sank 
from  the  high  level  of  Solon  and  Lrcorgns  to  tlie  mean  nnk 
of  a  Dntch  stadtliolder,  or  the  insignificance  of  a  Venetian 
doge.  Poeterity  would  look  in  vain  for  any  marks  of  wisdom 
in  hia  administration.  They  would,  instead,  behold  a  funding 
system,  the  woret  of  all  diflea,*es  that  ever  inflict  a  Sute.  They 
would  8oe  an  excise  arming  freemen  against  their  fellow-meu, 
and  they  would  say  the  great  champion  of  American  Libertj* 
retained  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  feudal  system  by  keeping 
men  in  livery,  and,  twenty  years  after  the  founding  of 
Republic,  still  owned  five  hundred  slaves.! 

One  paasage  of  the  address  gave  especial  offence.  " ' 
our  true  policy,"  wrote  the  President,  "  to  steer  clear  of 
manent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 
What  did  this  mean  ?  "Why  were  the  United  States  on  a  sud- 
den cautioned  not  to  extend  their  connections  with  European 
powers  ?  The  reason  was  plain.  "Washington  had  lately  forced 
the  United  States  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty 
gave  groat  privileges  to  England,  and  now,  lest  similar  cone 
eions  should  be  granted  to  France,  he  would  have  all  jwlitic 
connections  with  Europe  cloKe.  J  Even  when  his  sucoeseor  had 
been  chosen,  the  meanest  of  all  motives  was  declared  to  be  tho 
cause  of  the  farewell  address.  His  refusal  to  be  a  third  time 
a  candidate  was  said  to  spring  from  a  knowledge  that  he 
would  not  be  elected,  not  from  a  want  of  ambition  nor  lust  of 
power.  Many  Republicans,  as  he  well  knew,  were  determined 
to  give  him  opposition,  and  the  nature  of  the  Government 

*  RcTDKrlcfi  occiUtioDfMt  by  the  late  conduct  of  Mr.  WaahtDgtoa  as  IVeddoit 
of  tho  United  Sutes,  1191.  ^ 

f  A  Letter  to  Gtrargc  Wuhlufrton,  President  of  the  UnHcd  St>t«i,  eoBtaiol^ 
^Krietnrcfl  on  hia  Addr«M  of  ihe  IHh  September,  1V96,  notifying  hid  Rrlioquuh- 
nicnt  of  the  PrcsIdcntEa]  OtRcc  JiiHper  Pwight,  1T06.     Dwif;ht  waa  Duaoc^  ftficr- 
ward  of  the  Aurora.     See  A  Word  to  Fedeinliitn  and  to  those  who  Inro  the  Mem. 
orj  of  WMhiagton,  p.  11.  t-AnW  Ootober  10,  nw 
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promised  success  to  the  plan.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  made  him  Viee-President.  The  Repub- 
HcaiiA  had  but  to  unite  on  Adanu,  and  the  thing  wae  done. 
Washington  knew  thia,  and,  to  save  him  self  the  shame  of  being 
superseded,  cunningly  resigned.  Adams  had  been  objected  to 
as  an  aristocrat.  lie  was  so  only  in  theory ;  Waflhington  waa 
one  in  practice.  Adams  had  the  simphcity  of  a  Republican, 
hut  Washington  had  the  ostentation  of  an  Eastern  pashaw.* 

When,  however,  it  was  known  that  Washington  would  not 
serve  again,  the  merits  of  a  nmnber  of  candidates  were  urged 
and  discnssed.  Some  were  for  Hamilton.  Some  were  for 
Patrick  Henry.  Some  declared  the  htte&t  man  for  the  place 
was  John  Jay.f  No  one  was  formally  named,  for  the  Con- 
gtitution  was  still  construed  according  to  the  letter,  and  the 
electoral  college  made  the  choice.  Few  of  the  electors  were 
pledged,  and  the  election  was  not  determined  till  the  day 
whereon  they  met  Tlie  canvassing,  the  lampooning,  the 
handbilling,  therefore,  did  not  end  in  November,  but  went  on 
with  increasing  virulence  till  the  January  morning  when  the 
[electors  cast  their  votes.  Long  ere  that  time  it  was  quite 
'elear  that  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  the  two 
between  whom  tlie  contest  for  the  Presidency  lay. 

And  who,  it  waa  asked,  is  John  Adams  I    Did  anybody 
I  ever  hear  of  him  till  seven  citizens  of  Boston  were  massacred 
^  by  the  British  ?    Every  one  of  the  murderers  deserved  to  have 
been  dragged  to  the  nearest  gallows  and  hanged.     But  they 
were  not,  and  only  eight  of  them,  with  a  captain  named  Pres- 
^ton,  were  seized  and  put  on  trial.    Though  the  whole  town  of 
an  was  explored  but  two  lawyers  could  be  found  hardy 
Igfa  to  defend  them,  and  John  Adams  of  Braintree  was 
fone.     A  hundred  guineas,  a  sight  Adams  had  never  seen 
in  his  life  before,  dazed  him.     He  took  the  case  and  Pros- 
ton  was  acquitted.      To  destroy  the  odium  of  this  act,  Adams 
at   once  became  a  violent  patriot,   deluded  the  people   as 
be  bad  deluded  the  Court,  and  Massachusetts  sent  him  to 


•  Coluiablui  Ccntlnel,  December  81,  1790.    Aarora,  Pwwmbcr,  1796.  ^ 

f  President  U.     Ucing  obaerratioiu  on  the  late  otRcUl   addresa   of  George 

WuMogton  ;  designed  to  promote  the  intneit  of  ti  oprtnin  itndidate  for  Uie  Ex> 

eenlhrv,  and  to  explode  tUc  pretensioii  of  olhcr».     1790. 
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CoDgreaa,  and  CongreaB  sent  him  to  France.  There  he  wa& 
the  butt  of  ridicule.  The  wits  called  him  Crispiu,  because 
was  the  sou  of  a  shoemaker.  Many  a  night  "^^e  eutor  uli 
crepidam''''  was  written  on  the  panels  of  hiu  coach.  Wi 
such  a  man  to  be  made  chief  magistrate  of  America  I  F: 
France  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  London^ 
where  he  wrote  a  book,*  and  in  the  book  proved  himself  the 
advocate  of  kingly  government.  He  would  have  a  titled  no- 
bility to  form  an  upper  House  and  keep  down  the  ewiniih 
multitude  under  their  feet  Ho  would  deprive  the  people  of 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  President  and  Senate,  and  make 
both  hereditary.  Did  a  free  people  want  this  champion  of 
kings  and  nuik»  and  titles  to  be  their  President  3  He  surely 
would  be,  unless,  on  the  fourth  day  of  November,  they  turned 
ont  and  by  their  votes  called  forth  Tlmmas  Jefferson,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  a  Republican  in  principles  and  in  inan- 
nera.t  ^^  alone  could  reconcile  contending  factions. 
combined  in  hid  character  every  reqnisite  quality  for 
Presidency.  He  was  firm,  intrepid,  consistent,  and 
of  an  unyielding  love  of  liberty.  No  man  could  boast  of 
stronger  love  of  politics.  No  man  was  better  versed  in  b: 
tems  of  government.  % 

"  Hampden  "  held  him  worthy  to  be  President  because  he 
was  a  philosopher ;  t^ocause  he  was  a  Kepublican ;  because  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man  ;  becaufie, 
as  A  citizen,  he  favored  the  Constitution  with  amendments,  ad- 
mired the  Revolution  in  Franco,  had  a  proper  sense  of  the 
perfidious  behavior  of  Great  Britain,  was  rich,  and  displayed 
diplomatic  talents  aud  political  sagacity  of  tlie  highest  kind. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  should  a  philosopher  be  made  Presi- 
dent ?    Is  not  the  active,  anxious,  and  responsible  station  of 
the  Fxecutive  illy  suited  to  the  calm,  retired,  and  exploring 
tastes  of  a  natural   philosopher?    Ability  to  impale  but 
flies  and  contrive  turn-about  cliairs  may  entitle  one  to  a 
lege  professorship,  but  it  no  more  constitutes  a  claim  to 
Presidency  than  the  genius  of  Cox,  the  great  bridge-bnilder, 

*  Argoa,  IfoTember  1,  ITM. 

f  Ibid.    **  An  Alarm.'*    AIm  Auron,  October  20,  1796. 

X  pTMideot  n,  p.  !«. 
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or  the  feats  of  Rickette,  the  famous  eqneetrian.  Do  not  the 
pages  of  history  teem  with  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and 
mismanagement  of  philosophical  politicians  ?  John  Tx)cke  was 
a  philosopher,  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of 

[Georgia;  but  so  full  was  it  of  whimsies  that  it  had  to  be 
thrown  aside.  Condoreet,  in  1793,  made  a  constitution  for 
France ;  but  it  contained  more  absurdities  than  were  ever  be- 
fore piled  up  in  a  system  of  government,  and  was  not  even 

I  tried,  Rittcnhouse  was  another  philosopher;  but  the  only 
proof  he  gave  of  political  talents  was  suffering  himself  to  be 
wheedled  into  tlie  presidency  of  the  Democratic  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  But,  suppose  that  the  title  of  philosopher  is  a 
good  claim  to  the  Presidency,  what  claim  has  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  title  of  plulosopher if  ^Vliy»  forsooth!  he  has  refuted 
Moses,  di8]>roved  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  made  a  penal  code, 
drawn  up  u  report  on  weights  and  measures,  and  speculated 
profoundly  on  the  primary  causes  of  the  difference  l)etween 

I  the  whites  and  blacks.  Think  of  such  a  man  as  President ! 
Think  of  a  foreign  minister  surprising  him  in  the  act  of  anato- 
mizing the  kidneys  and  glands  of  an  African  to  find  out  why 

[the  negro  is  black,  and  odoriferous!  "WTiat  respect  will  an 
officer  of  Government  have  for  an  Executive  who,  when  vis- 

[ited  for  instructions,  is  busy  inventing  a  whirligig-chair? 

Another  claim,  say  his  admirers,  is  an  attachment  to  civil 
rdigiouB  liberty.     How  should  a  man  show  his  attachment 
civil  liberty  I    By  prating  and  writing  about  it  in  times  of 
peace,  or  by  stoutly  defending  it  in  times  of  danger?    Any 

Ipoltroon  ciin,  in  the  qniet  of  hw  cabinet,  compose  fine  essays 

f  on  civil  rights.  But  the  men  who  will  labor  for  them,  battle 
for  them,  if  need  be,  die  for  them,  are  few,  and  Thomas  Jef- 

L  ferson  is  not  of  the  number.     "Wlien  Tarleton,  with  a  few 

'  light-horse,  chased  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  Charlottesville,  a 
fine  opportunity  opened  before  Jefferson  for  the  display  of 
public  spirit.     Did  he  use  it  ?    Though  Governor  of  the  State, 

I  lie  basely  fled  before  the  foe,  resigned  office,  and,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  their  fate,  left  the  people  to  choose  a  ruler  in  Jus 
stead.  Again,  in  1793,  when  tlie  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tbef 
TToited  States  were  in  peril,  when  Englishmen  and  French- 
men and  Spaniards  plundered  us  and  insulted  ua,  when  the 
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war-clond  grew  darker  eacli  da^,  did  lie  not  abandon  He 
and  aliiik  away  to  a  snug  retreat  ? 

Much  praiae  is  given  liim  for  the  act  eetabliehing  religic 
liberty  in  Virginia.     But  lie  deserves  it  not,     Wbat  credit  I 
It  to  a  man  to  be  tolerant  of  all  religionft  who  believes  in  non 
What  he  is  striving  for  is  not  freedom  of,  but  freedom  fpoii 
religiouB  worship.     '*  It  does  nxe  no  injurjv'  he  thinks,  * 
my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  Goda  or  no  God ;  it 
ther  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg/'    Is  this  the  man 
are  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  virtuous  Washington  ?     Cit 
Fauchet,  the  philosophers,  and  the  Jacobins  will  say  he  is. 

These  men  will  have  it  that  Joffereon  is  and  was  a  frien3 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government.     Why,  then,  did  be 
urge  a  second  Constitutional  Convention  to  undo  and  mend 
the  work  of  the  first '^    Wliy  did  he  hope  the  "nine  firet  con- 
ventions may  receive,  and  the  four  last  reject/'    Why  did  he 
hire  Philip  Freneau  to  vilify  the  Government,  traduce  the 
administration,  and  misrepresent  the  best  acta  of  Wa&hingtoq 
When  Genet  was  defying  our  President  and  our  laws,  wl 
did  Jefferson's  translating  clerk  write,  a  clerk  thou  living  i 
Government  pay  3     "  The  l^Iinister  of  France,  I  hope,  will  \ 
with  firmness  and  with  spirit ;  the  people  are  his  friends,  i 
the  friends  of  France,  and  he  will  have  nothing  to  apprehen 
for,  as  yet,  the  people  arc  the  sovereign  of  the  United  Stat 
If  one  of  tlie  leading  features  of  our  Govenunent  is  pv 
nimity,  when  the  British  Lion  shows  his  teeth  let  France  and 
her  Minister  act  as  becomes  the  dignity  and  jiifiticc  of  her 
cause,  and  the  honor  and  faith  of  nations.'*'*    Had  JefTcrsq^J 
not  l>een  conniving  at  tlie  misconduct  of  Genet,  that  artic^^ 
had  been  Freneau's  last    Lift  him  to  the  Presidency,  and  one 
of  two  things  must  happen.     America  will  he  debased  b^ 
whimsical,  feeble,  unstable  administration,  or  prostrated  at 
feet  of  France.t 

In  New  England  the  claims  of  Jefferson  were  stoutly  ei: 

*  NBUonaJ  Gazette,  Julj  10,  1793. 

4  See  The  rrctenvlonn  of  Thoisoa  JefTcraon  to  the  Fn«ldencjr  BxtmSned ;  and 
the  Charge*  against  John  Adamx  Refntpt].     Part  I,  Ootobrr,  I79rt.     Part  II,  !■ 
veniber,  1706.      Aii&ms  was  further  dffcndeil  m  A  Brief  Conintlenttion  of  ^| 
Important  Serrice*  and  IHHtinf^ilithed  Tirtiiex  and  Talent*  which  recomnieiMl  Vr. 
Adatnf  for  the  Presidencjr  of  the  United  Suiea.     Boston,  17B6. 
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ported  by  tlio  Independent  Chronicle  of  Boston.  Men  of 
every  occupation  were  in  turn  addresBed.  Tradesmen  were 
asked  to  reDiember  that  on  election-day  a  certain  cUssof  people 
thought  them  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.  Bat  on  com- 
mencement-day the  same  aristocrats  lield  them  of  little  con- 
aequencc,  and  ordered  them  into  the  kitchen  "  by  way  of  a 
cooler."*  Tom  Bowling  pleaded  with  the  Bailors.f  What, 
the  merehauta  and  farmers  were  aitked,  has  Adams  done  to 
ehow  his  knowledge  of  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  land  I  lie  has  written  much.  Yet  what  one  of  his  com- 
positions is  designed  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  these  impor- 
tant branches  of  industry  2  Jefferson  had,  on  the  contrary, 
given  unquestionable  proof  that  the  advancement  of  commerce 
and  farming  would  be  the  leading  object  of  his  administra- 
tion.^  To  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  would  be  easy. 
One  bad  moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  other 
had  dranm  it  up.  Both  had  good  moral  characters.  Both  had 
been  ministers  to  foreign  courts.  Both  had  written  books, 
Jefferson's  marked  him  o£f  as  one  of  the  most  useful  observers 
of  the  age.  Adams's  production  was  a  shovring  of  his  aristo- 
cratic tastes,  Botli  had  children.  Adams  had  sons.  These, 
placed  in  high  office,  were  no  doubt  the  "  well-born,"  who, 
following  their  father's  principles,  would  one  day  become  lords 
and  seigniors  of  the  land.  Jefferson  had  daughters,  and,  did 
be  wish  it,  had  no  successor.  Adams  hated  the  French  Bevo- 
lation.  Jefferson,  by  his  advice,  had  helped  on  the  first  steps 
taken  in  tliut  wond«rfully  important  work.**  Elect  Jefferson, 
and  the  French  will  bo  conciliated  at  once,  for  they  know  him 
to  have  a  leaning  in  their  favor.  Elect  Jefferson,  and  the  mass 
of  the  i)ei)])le  will  be  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Government, 
for  they  I)elievd  he  has  a  leaning  toward  liepublican  equality,  | 
Adama  was  said  to  be  attached  to  the  policy  of  "Washington. 
The  people  would  believe  this  when  it  was  proved.  Till  then 
they  could  not  but  remember  the  time  when  Adams  was  not 
attached  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  when,  in  a  day  of 
great  gloom  for  the  Republic,  he  joined  a  faction  and  strove 


•  Indrp«ndeut  Clironicle,  Norcmbcr  7,  17M. 
f  Ibid.,  Xoremher  3.  1706. 
X  ma.,  Ootober  31, 1706. 


•Ibid..  October  31, 1796. 
\  Auron,  November  S,  1706. 
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to  pull  down  GK^DoriLl  Wa&bington  and  raise  up  another  to  the 
Btipreme  command  This  tho  Federalists  declared  was  a  ma- 
licious falsehood.  It  was  8amuel  Adams  who  joined  the  fac- 
tion. It  was  John  Adams  who  sat  up  two  whole  nights  to 
disBuade  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  from  oppoeing 
the  appointment  of  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of 
troops.* 

What  the  Vice-President  was,  said  the  Republicans,  is  not 
the  question.  We  must  judge  him  by  what  he  is.  Ho  was  a 
Kcpublicon.  He  is  a  monarchist,  a  lover  of  titles.  The  tennfi 
"well-bom''  and  *' canaille  multitude''  can  only  apply  to  a 
monarchy  or  a  government  of  an  aristocratic  kind.  That 
Adams  believes  in  these  classes  is  evident  from  his  books. 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  Will  the  people  support  such  a 
man?  Will  they  raise  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Republic  a 
man  who,  in  his  avowed  principles,  believes  the  honors  should 
faU  to  the  well-bom,  and  the  hewing  of  wood  and  tlie  drawing 
of  water  to  the  canaille  mxiltitude  ?  t 

Voters  were  reminded  by  the  Federalists  that  this  dangerous 
book  had  been  written  in  1786,  and  much  read  and  abused. 
Yet  Adams  had  been  elected  Vice-President  in  1789.  Adams's 
book  bad  been  brought  fonvard  against  him  in  1702,  when  the 
present  friends  of  Jefferson  set  up  OUnton  as  their  man.  Every 
slander  and  libel  now  charged  against  him  was  tlien  pubHahed 
from  New  Hamsphire  to  Georgia.  The  cry  of  aristocracy  and 
monarchy  was  as  loud  then  as  now.  Yet  the  people  a  second 
time  choee  him  for  their  Vice-President  Did  any  sober  man, 
any  man  whose  head  was  right,  really  suppose  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  have  twice  lifted  to  so  high  a  place 
a  friend  of  kings  ?  Did  any  one  think  the  people  would  heed 
the  old  charges  newly  made  to  serve  a  party  purpose  if  If 
he  were  so  infamous  a  character,  why  were  such  extraordinary 
efforts  made  in  Jefferson's  bclialf  ?  Wliy  were  so  many  hand- 
bills in  circulation  vilifying  Adams?*  They  were  nowhere 
Bo  plentiful  as  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  the  people  were  as- 
sured, handbills  and  pos^bill8,  pocket-bills  and  broadsides  to 

*  New  York  Gaictle,  December  S,  1709.  +  Aurom,  October  29,  1798. 
}  Xcw  York  Guctte  and  Ocnersl  AdrcrUwr,  XoTcmbw  18,  I7M. 

•  Gaiettc  of  tb©  United  Suie«,  Ootobor  26  and  28,  IV9S. 
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tho  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent  off. 
The  trooB  along  every  road,  the  gato-poete,  and  the  door- 
posts of  every  ferm-houae  in  the  State  were  declared  to  be 
white  with  poBters  slandering  the  President  and  heaping  abuse 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  For  this  the  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  were  responsible.  Two  years  before  they  hntcd 
the  excise,  and,  to  overthrow  it,  printed  inflammatory  addresses, 
nailed  them  on  the  trees,  scattered  them  along  the  roads  and 
finng  them  into  every  tavern  in  the  Western  conntry.  Kow 
they  hate  John  Adams,  and,  to  defeat  him,  once  more  take 
up  their  old  tricks.  Will  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  be  in- 
fluenced in  their  choice  by  the  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  Capital, 
the  founders  of  the  Western  insurrection  ?  If  the  Republican 
ticket  is  chosen,  who  will  govern  the  country  1  Mr.  Jefferson  ? 
Alas,  no !  the  Democratic  Clnbe.* 

Copies  of  one  of  the  handbills  of  which  the  Federalists  so 
bitterly  complained  went  out  from  Philadelphia  by  express, 
and  were  soon  scattered  over  the  whole  county  of  Luzerne. 
They  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  use  in  that  region,  for 
there  the  old  feud  with  the  New  England  settlers  had  not 
become  extinct.  It  was  a  solemn  truth,  readers  wei-e  in- 
formed, that  New  England  men,  high  in  office  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  had  been,  and  were,  deeply  concerned  in  a 
wicked  scheme  to  strip  Pennsylvania  of  milhons  of  acres  of 
land.  This  should  be  remembered.  For  these  same  Feder- 
alists, these  same  New  England  men  who  had  long  supported 
insurrection  and  forcible  intrusion  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  would  gladly  have  put  to  death  any  Pennsylvanian  who 
fitood  between  them  and  their  aims,  who  were  ready,  in  a  most 
lawleaa  manner,  to  make  hall  the  territory  of  the  State  a  de- 
pendency on  New  England,  were  now  asking  the  men  they 
bad  so  deeply  wronged  to  help  make  a  citizen  of  New  Eng- 
knd  President  of  the  United  States.f 

Tliis  violence  coat  the  Republicans  dear.  As  men  of  both 
psTtios  read  the  document  in  the  post-offices  and  the  taverns 

*  Gnxctte  of  the  United  Sutet,  October  29, 17IM.    Set,  also,  ibiiL,  October  31, 

f  American  Annaal  RegUtcr,  or  UiAtorical  Memoirs  of  the  United  SUitci  for 
the  Tear  1796,  p.  90. 
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than  they  pronounced  it  to  1>e  libellous^  indecent,  insnltin^  to 
the  understanding  of  the  freemen  of  the  State.*  Manj  who, 
had  the  bill  never  been  seen,  would  gladly  have  voted  for 
JefEei-son,  went  on  election<lay  and  cast  their  ballotfi  foT  the 
Federal  party.  When  the  returns  for  Luzerne  were  all  in, 
Jefferaou  whs  found  to  have  eight  votes,  Adams  four  hundred 
and  seven.  The  State  waa  Federal.  Angry  at  their  defeat, 
the  Republicans  raised  the  ciy  of  fraud.  In  one  district  of 
Alleghany  county,  tliey  afiserted,  every  ballot  cast  had  been 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.  \VTien  the  election  was  over  the  judge 
had  gone  with  the  returns,  a  hundred  votes  in  all,  to  Fittsburg; 
but  the  other  diHtriet  judges  had  not  arrived.  While  he  waa 
waiting  for  tliem,  a  resident  of  the  town  approached  him,  of- 
fering to  take  charge  of  the  returns  and  give  them  to  the  judges 
when  they  came.  The  offer  waa  accepted,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing judge  went  on  his  way.  He  was  scarce  out  of  sight  whea 
the  vile  aristocrat  destroyed  the  returns,!  and  a  hundred  TOtea 
were  lost  to  the  Jefferson  ticket. 

Something  \va«  wrong  in  Lancaster  county.  The  townships 
of  Straabnrg  and  Lampeter  could  give  some  seventy  votes.  In 
the  late  election  they  actually  gave  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred, or  three  less  than  the  whole  number  of  taxable  inhabit- 
ants. X  Still  worse  was  tlie  case  of  one  William  Brown,  of  the 
same  county.  The  returns  declared  that  he  had  not  received 
one  vote.  The  Governor  was  amazed,  sent  for  the  boxes,  and 
received  in  reply  an  acknowledgment  from  the  judges  that 
Brown  had  six  hundred  and  eighteen.*  Much  the  same  tiling 
took  place  iu  Buclcs  cx)unty.  The  returns  showed  that  all  the 
votes  had  been  cast  for  John  Edgar,  who  was  a  Federalist,  and 
none  for  James,  who  was  a  Republican.  Again  the  Governor 
demanded  the  boxes.  One  came,  and  not  a  ballot  in  it  ^vas 
given  for  John.  How  did  it  happen  that  all  these  mistakes 
were  on  tlie  Federal  side  1  which  was,  as  evciy  one  knew,  the 
side  of  the  "  friends  to  order  and  good  government.'^  [  A 
cunning  postmaster  held  back  the  Greene  county  mail  till  the 
poll  at  Philadelphia  was  closed.    This  gave  John  Adams  an- 

*  Luaerne  Gazette,  Norcmbcr  1,  178A.    AmeilcaQ  Annual  Better,   HM, 
p.  108.  f  Aurora,  Dcocrober  6»  17W. 

X  Aurora,  December  2,  179(1.        "  Argus.  NoTcraber  20,  I7W.       |  lUd. 
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other  elector.  In  Maryland  another  was  gained  by  the  folly 
of  one  who  wrote  on  his  ballot  the  names  of  Je^ereon  and 
AdamB.  In  the  sflme  State  the  man  from  Braiutree  got  two 
more  electoral  votes  by  triukery.  The  counties  of  Waahington 
and  All^hany  made  the  Western  District  of  Maryland.  Each 
liad  a  separate  poll,  but  the  votes  of  tlie  two  together  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  an  elector.  Washington  was  strongly 
Bepublican,  and  there  an  honest  poll  was  mode.  Alleghany 
was  strongly  Federal,  and  there  the  fraud  took  place.  Votes 
were  brought  over  the  border  from  Pennsylvania  aud  Virginia, 
and,  when  the  returns  from  the  two  counties  were  summed  up, 
the  Federalists  had  a  majority  of  four.*  IIow  many  British 
guineas  had  been  deposited  at  Shippensburg  to  keep  back  the 
Pittsburg  mail  I  Could  any  one  tell  how  many  had  been 
given  in  Alleghany  county  for  suppressing  the  returns  ?  Did 
uiy  one  know  how  many  had  been  scattered  orer  the  two 
adjoining  countiee  to  produce  such  extraordinary  polls  ?  How 
many  bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  certain  lean  and  hungry 
figure  for  contributing  falsehoods  and  scurrility  to  a  well- 
known  Gazette  I  How  many  went  to  the  writers  of  anony- 
mona  letters?  How  many  to  cunning  knaves  for  thrusting 
them  nnder  the  Governor's  door  ?  How  many,  in  a  word, 
bad  been  used  for  spreading  lies  against  Jefferson,  far  and 
near?t 

Tlie  Federalists  in  turn  demanded  to  Imow  the  meaning  of 
the  cry  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  no  king,"  that  had  been  heard 


*  The  RepubllMn  manner  of  coaothif*  wai  well  iUted  by  John  Wood.  **  Tfae 
total  Dumber  of  decton  wu  one  hundred  and  tbirtjr-eight  . . .  £ach  of  those  voted 
«(h«r  for  Ur.  Jefferson  or  Ur.  Adams.  But  FUtncr  TOtcd  for  both.  Hcoce,  in- 
BteadofonebuDdred  and  thlrtj-eli^ht,  the  Buffrage  came  to  one  more; .  . .  thus  they 
n]ount«>d  up  (o  one  haodred  and  thirty-nine.  Of  these,  Mr.  AdnmH  hail  rerenty-one 
and  Mr.  JcfFerMn  fixty-eight.  Laying  aside  the  Maryland  rote  of  Plainer,  Ur. 
Adams  will  then  hare  seventy  and  Mr.  JcfForaon  six^-tcrea.  .  .  .  Rctiiraing  to  Mr. 
Jeffer»on  the  Greene  county  rote  in  Pctmsylranla,  and  striking  out  the  epurioua 
vote  iD  the  Wcitem  District  nf  Hnrrland,  will  makv  an  oddin  of  two  roteB.  . .  .  Ab- 
■tract  theeetiro  from  the  majority  of  serenty,  and  then  Mr.  Adami  ha:s  only  mxtj- 
eighl.  Then  add  thcac  two  to  the  eixty-ecTea  of  Mr.  Jcffcraon,  and  be  ia  President 
by  a  majority  of  ooe."  History  of  the  Administration  of  John  Adams,  Hy  Jotm 
Wood,  pp.  18,  U.  See  Callcndar's  The  Prospect  before  Cb,  toL  i,  pp.  24,  M, 
from  which  Wood's  account  ii  copitnl. 
t  Aorqra,  December  9,  1796. 
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M  often  at  the  poQs.*    It  eonnded  lile  a  Ficneh  oj.     Cotild 
M.  Adet  hare  ■uggeotcd  itt 

Tbe  quesdoQ  ww  not  ill  ttmed,  for  tbe  TteoA  Ifinifftg 
done  all  that  be  eovdd  to  help  oa  the  Beyubtium  enm. 
ttkree  veeks*  time  be  farniahed  his  pcrtr  with  die  four  most 
reaarkable  doconwoti  of  tbe  cnn|aigD.  Hit  pnrpoee  ^rts  to 
bold  Qp  tbe  ^oapett  of  a  Freoeh  war,  aad  diea  nanind  the 
people  that,  by  the  eketion  of  Jefletsoo,  tbe  erik  of  anch  a  w&r 
eooM  be  arerted.  His  plan  was  to  wfite  aa  offioal  note  to  the 
S^eveCarj  of  State;  and,  while  one  copj  wfnt  to  tbe  office  of 
Pidterin^  aend  another  to  tbe  Anrora.  Tbe  fiist  of  the  aeriei 
oemmiinioatad  a  dacree  of  ^tm  FroMsfa  DiraelaTv  that  the  fiag 
of  tb»  BepubGo  woold  treat  die  afaipa  of  neatnln,  aa  to  confii- 
eatiovL,  tMrch,  and  capture,  in  preciselj  the  aaae  manner  ts 
1j^  gaOered  tbamelTea  to  be  tierted  hj  ibn  Ei^ifih.  Th^^ 
waOttd  was  addrened  to  FrenduaeB  dwelUng  in  die  Unite^V|| 
Stales*  and  vrged  tbean  in  IwahMtw  tenna  to  iBBtantly  moont 
•ind  wear  tbe  triook)r  eocbdok  Tbejdidea^  andamoo^  them 
ltti|^t  any  daj  bar*  boon  imb  bcb  -who  had  nerer  in  their 
UT«e  been  baxoad  Aa  bc«idaiiea  of  tbe  aixleeo  States,  and 
«^  QDttM  wU  poM^T  baTo  puiaiwuwl  eonectlT  two  words 
el  Um  Ttrndk  luagfie.  Tbe  eocfade  beemoy  in  fine,  the  badge 
of  Mr.  JflftnoB^  ft'—dfc  Tea  days  bier  Adet,  in  a  thiid 
•oKUorawd  b»  euHUlijiuea  that  be  waa  no  kn^er  Minxeter 
to  ^  Failed  Saitea.  tba  laarA  ia  profoiioa  aad  f oDy  ex- 
csadsd  liwnialL  TbiiB»  toos  waa  lior  tbe  ere  of  tbe  Seeretaij 
of  Slate;  bat  an  Haa  wb»  Mad  il  bilBd  to  aea  that  it  waa,  in 
nalftT,  totaadsd  lor  tba  pca^  Gbc^  was  tbe  length  <^  H 
that  tba  printer  of  tiha  Anoca  deJated  he  eoold  not  wpaare  Ae 
spaee  to  print  h  m  fnlL  Yet  be  Ceift  aare  that  if  the  peop] 
Nad  a  pait^A^osald  baveao  paaea  tiB  tbejRndaO.  H( 
waiU  tbMifraii  giaa  a  afasfidb  of  Ike  wbola.  Adet  hmcDted 
AabafUap  of  en^sa|;to^  te  hn|.iii|^s  of  frien4£hip  for 

aada  kaowa  Iba  detetminsrina  of  his 
to  Itft  aaiMMSk  bat  gjoueiouB  to  ita 
affiea,"*  ikaaandnd  iba  fal^BMat  of  tibat  trour  which  aMoed 
to  tbe  Umlad  ^itea  ffritfwuw  as  a  aatiaa,  eoopbined  of  the 
cteeSar  hstler  to  tbe  OaBectar  m  A^art»  1793;  of  the  act 
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egalizing  the  measure  in  June,  1794,  of  the  interference  of 
he  courts  with  the  captures  of  French  privateere,  and,  before 
le  closed,  praised  the  sentimenta  of  Jefferson  by  name.  Had 
he  document  been  composed  by  an  ordinary  official  iu  a  buai- 
less-like  way,  its  tedionsness  would  have  been  greater  than  its 
engtk  But  Adet  composed  it,  and  lavished  on  it  all  the 
^aces  of  that  sentijnental  rhetoric  wliich  can  only  be  described 
IS  French.  He  told  of  "the  sweet  sentiment"  that  "mingled 
luelf  with  a  proud  senthneiit"  when  Frenchmen  beheld  all 
Europe  in  arms  against  them ;  of  the  longing  with  which  they 
umed  to  America,  and  *' braved  the  tempests  of  the  ocean" 
0  see  the  land  where  the  flag  of  France  had  first  been  dia- 
ilayed  iu  the  cause  of  freedom ;  of  the  '^  tender  tears  that 
rickled  from  each  eye ''  as  Barney  carried  the  Stars  and  Strlpefl 
Dto  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  of  France,  and  of  the  affecting 
cene  of  the  American  fanner  turning  up,  with  tlie  plough,  the 
K>ne6  of  his  countrymen  slaughtered  by  British  hirelings. 

The  Federalists  were  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  pup- 
koee.  TLey  demanded  to  know  how  the  Aurora  came  into 
kosseseion  of  the  letter  before  it  had  been  translated  in  the 
>epartmcut  of  State;  they  denounced  the  publication  as  an 
ilectioneering  movement,  and  the  four  notes,  with  a  running 
(ommentary  by  Cobbett,  were  soon  for  sale  at  the  Federal 
Kwkflhops  under  the  name  of  the  Groe  Monsqueton  Diplo- 
natlque.*  But  it  would  not  change  a  single  vote.  M.  Adet 
;»ught  to  have  learned  something  from  his  betters.  The  first 
ipostlo  of  the  Republic  to  come  to  America  was  Genet  He 
>egan  by  publicly  preaching  peace  and  privately  distribnting 
commissions  of  war.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  But  in  a 
U  of  aDger  he  fell  out  with  the  President,  and  threatened  an 
ippeal  to  the  people.  This  blasted  him  in  a  moment.  The 
sloven  foot  was  out.  He  was  taken  away,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  sorrow,  and  Fauchct,  who  understood  the  game  of 
Brhiat,  put  in  his  place.  He  took  precious  confessiona  and 
liapersed  Dei  ffratias,  and  in  turn  was  called  home  to  France. 
Pten  came  M.  Adet ;  but  he,  at  a  single  stroke,  has  ruined  the 


*  The  Oron  HooBquetoa  Diplomatique;  or,  Diploiaatio  Blundcrbua,  containing 
fttlzcD  Adct*8  Notes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  also  his  Cockodo  Proclamation. 
Vith  a  Prefiice  by  Peter  Porcupine,  Novwolwr,  1798. 
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whole  bofflncflB.    Kothing  would  do  but  he  muBt  bring  the 
name  of  Mr.  Jefferson  into  his  address.     This  dUcorers  the 
real  purpoae  of  it.     And  now  there  is  not  one  elector  east 
tlie  l)elaware  river  who  would  not  sooner  be  shot  than  vot 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.* 

The  statement  was  correct,  and,  when  the  Electoral  Col" 
leges  met,  in  every  State  north  of  Pennsylvania  the  electors 
cast  their  votes  on  the  Federal  side.  In  that  great  State  the 
law  provided  for  a  choice  by  a  general  ticket  The  Republio- 
ana  were  for  a  choice  by  districts.  But  the  Federalists  refused. 
The  note  of  Adet  came  out,  and  so  many  Quakers,  it  was  said, 
alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  supported 
the  Jefferson  ticket,  that  but  one  Fcdoral  elector  appearod  oa 
tlie  list.  Had  the  letter  of  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  Fed- 
erahst€  would  have  been  chosen.  Fourteen  days  were  allowed 
for  the  returns  to  come  in  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
States.  The  Governor  was  then  to  make  known  the  result. 
But  fraud  was  busy.  The  returns  from  strongly  Republican 
districts  were  kept  back,  and  Governor  Mifflin,  believing  the 
law  applied  to  tlie  judges  and  not  to  himself,  wisely  made  no 
declaration  till  every  return  bad  come  in. 

Six  weeks  were  still  to  go  by  before  the  electors  met 
That  they  were  not  weeks  of  bitterness  to  Washington  was 
no  fault  of  tlie  Republicans.  Now  that  his  work  was  done, 
the  beet  among  them  were  not  ashamed  to  malign  it.  Sucl 
occasions  as  were  offered  by  his  address,  his  message,  his  wftj 
of  life,  by  the  bills  he  signed^  and  tlie  men  he  placed  in  powe 
were  thought  too  few.  One  libeller  took  great  pains  to  provd" 
that  the  President  had  once  committed  mnrder.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache  reprinted  a  series  of  letters  wbich  many  ye-ara 
before  liad  been  forged  and  published  under  Washington'M^ 
name.  When  Fort  Lee  surrendered,  a  mulatto  servant  '1^^ 
General  "Waahington,  the  editor  said,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  With  him  came  a  portmanteau,  and  in  the  port- 
manteau were  seven  letters.  Some  were  addressed  to  Mr, 
Lund  Washijigton,  some  to  John  Parke  Oustis,  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Washington.    In  them  he  was  represented  as  looking  on 
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the  cause  of  the  coloniee  as  hopeless  and  lost.     Both  the  story 
and  the  letters  were  false.    The  servaut  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  in  Britinh  hauds.     Not  one  of  the  letters  had  come 
I      from  the  Genemrs  pen.     Yet  now,  after  nineteen  yeare  of  ob- 

■  livion,  the  slander  was  again  spread  l>efore  the  country.    He 
"  was  deeply  hurt,  and,  as  Uie  fourth  of  ^larch  approached,  drew 

Tip  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Stite  a  solemn 
declaration  that  not  one  of  the  letterH  was  his.     Meantime  a 
more  illuBtrious  i>amphleteer  attacked  him. 
I  In  April,  1787.  Thomas  Paine  gathered  his  goods  and  sailed 

■  for  England.     There  he  produced  the  Kights  of  Man,  tied  to 
"   France,  was  made  a  citizen,  and  choeeu  to  a  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention.     From  tlie  Convention  he  was  expelled  by 
the  influence  of  Robespierre,  was  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg 
prison,  was  in  time  reclaimed  by  Monroe,  and  had,  under  the 

I  roof  of  the  American  Minister,  found  shelter  and  food.  While 
there  the  farewell  address  of  the  President  fell  in  his  way,  and 
he  made  all  haste  to  answer  it  in  a  pamphlet  letter.  The  char- 
acter which  Mr.  Washington  had  attempted  to  act  in  tlie  world 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Paine,  "  a  sort  of  non-describablc,  chame- 
leon-colored thing  called  prudence."  Prudence  was  in  many 
cases  a  substitute  for  principle.  It  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
hyjx>crisy  that  it  "easily  slid  into  it."  Once  in  tlie  presi- 
dential office,  the  natural  ingratitude  of  his  character  apiK'arcd. 
^He  assumed  the  merit  of  evcrjihing  to  himself;  swallowed 
B  the  grossest  adulation ;  travelled  America  irom  end  to  end  to 
put  himself  in  tlie  way  of  receiving  it ;  had  in  his  chest  as 
many  addresses  as  James  II,  and  had  supported  monopolies  of 
every  Idnd  from  the  moment  his  admhiifitmtion  Iwgan.  But 
the  gist  of  the  whole  letter  was  given  in  one  short  sentence: 
"And  as  for  yon,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendsliip  (for  so 
lyou  have  been  to  me^  and  that  in  the  day  of  danger),  and  a 
tiypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
rhcther  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor ;  whether  yon 
ave  abandoned  good  principles  or  whether  you  ever  had 
ly."  *  Washington  had  not  exerted  himself  to  have  Paine 
'eet  free. 


*  Letter  to  Gtcrpe:  Wafthington,  President  of  ibc  Unttod  Statce  of  America,  on 
^JlMut  TabUc  uul  I*ri7atc    Uj  T.  Talac,  179(1,  pp.  63,  Gl. 


THB  UUIAH  tBElTT  OV  IBl. 


I  wtUi  fai»  coBtflm,  be  woBk  dowA  to  the  Hoaae  ai 
_  froB  tfcs  SpnkH^  ^m^  de&fvsed  fas 
fpeech.  The  jmfnmaiaiSm^\mkt  %  tm^mamt  Vng  m  • 
lepl^.  TW  HiiiiiiiitlHft  direv  tiw  fanzden  on  Fi^Mr  A»n»* 
mA  \  Mil  fi  ■■Mil  in  ■wi  I  Ifitf  ■■  BlTlr  in  rtw  litTn|,  nf  ftin 

•noed  tD  be  A  imih§»— ■■iii,  the  mort  fanfinni  — ibr  on  the 
&iar  «M  Wmkin  GflH^  ol  TbgiBk.  For  dins  ^ans  he  had 
been  ifeeidSj  oppoaag  die  fbni^  poliej  of  theadwinirttitkie 
He  ooold  aoC,  tfaereiiai^  fleffer  tfaii  last  cheiwe  of  iiimhii^  tfat 
Pwwriffant  to  p—  by  amwed.  The  whole  aaewer  eeesncd  to 
him»objiytinw»hletfaethewouhiheTehieeouuMtted>  fiorae- 
thing  WW  nid  aboot  Americe  being  die  freest  sad  waA^sf» 
peroBo  of  naticoa.  This  afaovid  be  left  oat  It  waaviabeeoi» 
ing  to  te&  naiioBe  iavolTed  in  edaiatty  that  we  were  happier 
than  they.  Something  had  been  eud  abont  the  Preddent^i 
firm,  wiae^  and  patriotae  adminifitntioii.  Thss,  too,  ahoald  be 
left  out*  Thoogfa  he  stood  alone  in  the  opinion  he  woold  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  believe  the  coodnet  of  the  adtsiniBtzstioa 
had  been  firm  and  wise.  Had  it  been,  the  present  criau  would 
Barely  have  been  aTeried.  Some  regret  had  be^  ezpoesBed  at 
Washington's  retirement  This,  atso,  he  coold  not  agree  to. 
lie  felt  no  regret.  He  hoped  the  Ptwident  would  retire  and 
enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  awaited  him.  Thoogh  the  roicc 
of  all  America  should  declare  it  a  calamity,  yet  wonid  he  not 
join  in  the  declaration. 

And  now  other  members  rose  one  by  one  to  speak 
the  answer.    The  motion  to  commit  was  lost    A  motion 
amend  was  destroyed  by  the  previous  qnestion.     The  answer 
then  passed ;  but,  when  the  ayes  and  nays  were  taken,  twelve 
members  answered  No. 

In  the  press  the  President  was  yet  more  cmelly  treated* 
"  If  ever  a  nation,"  wrote  one  Hepnblican  scribbler,  "  if  ever  a 
nation  was  debauched  by  a  man,  the  American  nation  has  been 
debanchcd  by  Washington.  If  ever  a  nation  was  deceiTed  by 
a  man,  the  American  nation  has  been  deceived  by  WaBhiIl(^ 
toD.    Let  his  condnet,  then,  be  an  example  to  foturo  ages;  let_ 
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it  eerve  to  be  a  warning  Uiat  no  man  may  be  an  idol ;  let  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Govemment  iii£truct  maukind  that  the 
mask  of  patriotism  may  ha  worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  dedgns 
against  the  libertiefi  of  the  people."  * 

If,  wrote  another,  any  additional  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the 
GoTernment  to  France  were  wanting,  it  could  be  found  in  the 
President' B  speech,  Sijice  the  \mt  meeting  of  Congress  iifty 
of  our  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the  English  to  one  taken  by 
the  French.  Our  ships  have  been  biiarded  ;  our  seamen  liave 
been  pressed,  fettered,  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  and  the 
flword,  nay,  even  the  luastors  of  our  vessels  have  been  iguo- 
minionsly  whipped  by  otliccra  in  British  pay.  Yet  not  one 
word  ia  B4tid  about  these  thinga  in  the  address.  All  self-respect, 
all  recollection  of  what  is  due  the  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  forgotten  when  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  It  is 
with  their  conquerors  only,  with  the  Frcncli,  that  we  dare 
to  talk  of  dignity  and  respect.f  Fifty  to  one !  exclaimed  a 
Federalist  The  Britisli  have  not  taken  fifty  ships  since  the 
treaty  was  framed  ;  nor  have  they  condemned  ton.  There 
are  now  anchored  in  one  French  port  in  the  "West  Indies 
more  American  ahips  than  the  English  have  seized  in  two 
yeai^t  Tct  another  Kepnblican  demanded  an  examination  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Execuuve.  It  was  right  that  the  people 
should  know  how  far  he  had  deserved  the  censure  of  their 
great  nnd  good  allies  the  French.**  One,  who  wrote  in  ,tho 
name  of  the  people,  assured  the  President  that  they  highly  re- 
spected liim  as  a  private  man.  He  was  in  that  capacity  an  or- 
nament to  the  land;  but  of  his  political  career  this  could  not 
be  soifL  Should  he  fail  to  bring  back  that  state  of  peace 
which  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  French  Kepublic  had 
60  suddenly  broken,  ho  would  surely  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  a  character  Ptained  and  blackened  forever.  \  "WTaen  at 
last  he  did  quit  public  life  a  shout  of  exultation  went  up  fiom 
the  Republican  press,  "  Lord,"  exclaimed  one  in  the  words 
of  Simeon,  '■^  now  letteet  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ao- 

•  Auron,  December  23.  1796.  f  Argus. 

%  Ourtto  of  Ibc  Unltod  Ststcfl,  Docombcr  14,  1796.    Boston  Gazette,  DeceiD- 
ber  86,  1796.  *  Boston  Guettc,  Juaiurj  16,  1797. 

I  ItonoD  Gazette,  Febraary  18,  1797. 
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cording  to  thy  words,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
Now  should  the  people  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  let  their 
hearts  be  glad,  for  now  is  the  source  of  all  miflfortunee  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  his  fellow-men ;  now  will  political  iniquity 
cease  to  be  legiilized  by  a  name.*  After  bringing  the  conntry 
•to  the  very  brink  of  niin,  Washington  had  fled  from  the  gath- 
ering storm.  Having  run  the  ship  between  rocks  and  shoala, 
he  had  abandoned  the  helm  and  left  the  vefisel  to  her  fataf 
When  a  grateful  people  raised  him  to  the  exalted  poet  0(fi^| 
Presidontf  America  was  inde4.'d  a  happy  land ;  now  by  hi^H 
means  she  has  become  most  miserable.  Then  every  French- 
man was  her  friend ;  now  every  Frenchman  is  her  ft>e.  J 

The  Executive,  whose  conduct  was  so  bitterly  denounced, 
had  now  reached  the  end  of  his  presidential  term.  On  the  first 
AVedncsday  in  February  tlie  electoral  ballot  had  been  counted, 
and  thirteen  names  were  found  to  have  received  votes.  As 
the  Constitution  then  provided,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  electors  **  wrote  down  upon  his  ballot  the  names  of 


*  '* '  Lord,  now  lettost  thou  thj  Mrxant  dqtart  in  peace,  for  mbe  eyct  have  ecen 
ihy  Miration,*  wna  the  pioan  ejaculation  of  a  pioui  uuld  who  behd  J  a  6ood  of  hftp- 
pioesa  rushing  la  upon  maokiad.  If  ever  ibcre  wu  a  time  thtt  would  tiocnae  the 
reiteration  of  the  ejaculation,  ibat  time  Is  now  Hrrivecl,  for  the  man  who  is 
eounw  of  all  the  tiiisforttines  of  our  country  is  this  day  reduced  to  a  level  with  I 
feUow-cltizc-n!*,  and  ia  no  longer  posflc&flod  of  power  to  molttplj  ctIIs  upon  i 
TTDiccd  States.  It  crcr  there  waa  a  period  for  rejoicing,  this  la  the  moment.^ 
Erery  heart,  in  unjaoo  with  the  freedom  and  hnppincss  of  the  people,  ought  to 
best  high  with  exultation  that  the  name  of  Wa-hington  ceases  from  thia  daj  to 
give  currency  to  political  iniquity  and  to  Icgolbc  corruption.  A  ocw  era  U  now 
opening  upon  us,  an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people,  for  puhUc  mcasarea 
must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  nefaiious  projecl«  can  do  longer  be 
supported  by  n  name.  When  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  tlio  Waahingtonlan  admin- 
tatratinn  for  eight  years,  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  astonishment  that  a  slnglo 
individual  should  have  cankered  the  pHncIplea  of  republicanism  in  on  enllgfatenod 
people  just  emerged  from  tho  guif  of  despotism,  and  should  have  carried  bU  de- 
signs against  the  public  hbcrty  so  far  as  to  have  pnt  in  jeopardy  itd  n-ry  exist- 
ence. Such,  however,  are  the  facts,  and,  with  these  otartng  ug  in  the  face,  tho 
day  ought  to  he  a  JUBILEE  In  ihc  United  SUtes."  Aurora,  Uorefa  fi,  lf(»7. 
Hew  York  Daily  ftuette,  March  10,  1797. 

t  Aurora.  March  M,  1797.  t  Aurom,  March  18,  1797. 

»  Maasachuflcits,      16  electore,  chosen,  14  by  districts;  2  by  General  Court. 
Kcw  Hampshire,    6      **  "by  the  Legislatare. 

Vennont,  4      "  «  » 

Bhode  IsUnd,       i      "  u         ..       tom^mectings. 
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tvro  men.  Both  were,  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law,  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  But,  when  all  the  votes  were  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Congrees,  it  was  declared  that  John  Adams  had  r&> 
ceived  seventy-one  and  Thomas  Jefferson  sixty-eight.  These 
two,  therefore,  became  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  election  would  be  a  close  one,  and 
that  it  would  probably  end  as  it  did,  was  well  known  long  be- 
fore the  year  cloeed.  Jefferson  affected  to  fear  that  it  might 
be  carried  into  tlie  House,  and  bade  his  friends  on  no  account 
to  strive  to  put  him  in  tlio  tirst  place.  He  could  not  oppose 
his  old  friend  John  Adams.  Adams  deserved  the  Presidency. 
Such  hypocrisy,  Fisher  Ames  declared,  might  dupe  very  great 
fooK  but  it  should  alarm  wise  men.  Underneath  it  a  deep 
design  lay  hid.  The  Senate  would  give  him  no  trouble.  He 
wotUd  have  no  casting  votes  to  give.  Ho  would  bear  no  re- 
gponaibility  for  any  measure.  He  woxdd  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  public  part  in  none.  But  he  would  go  quietly  on, 
affecting  zeal  for  the  people,  combining  tlto  malcontents  and 
"antis,"  and,  standing  at  their  head,  would  balance  the  power 
of  Adams  with  his  own.  During  four  years  two  Presidents 
wonld  jostle  and  conflict.  Then  the  Vice  would  become  chief.* 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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*  FUhcr  Atnes  to  Clirlatophcr  Gore,  Dcocmber  17,  17V6. 
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TBS  QUASBEL  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  ceremony  iu  tho  Senate  Chamber  concluded, 
AdamB  f  omid  lumgeif  at  tlie  head  uf  &  nation  in  meet  violeot'l 
political  commotion.    On  the  one  sidu  were  the  Federalibts,  tho 
founders  of  the  Bank,  the  supporters  of  neutrality-,  the  friends 
to  the  treaty,  aud,  therefore,  in  tlie  laii^age  of  their  opp 
nent&t  the  aristocrats,  the  monocrats,  the  well-bom,  the  Briti^ 
faction,  the  Tories.     On  the  other  aide  were  the  Demc 
Bepnblicans,  the  men  who  had  shouted  and   feasted 
Genet,  who  would  not  say  Mr.  and  Sir,  who  had  founded 
Democratic  Societiee,  who  liated  the  Bank,  the  treaty, 
Itr.  Jay,  who  were  believed  to  have  raised  the  whiskey  revo 
who  loved  the  French,  who  had  Ixx^n  called  Democrat6 ; 
Jacobins  by  tlie  Federalists  and  "mobility ''  by  Abigail  Ada 
At  no  time  had  either  party  been  wanting  in  virulence 
malignity.    But  the  bitterness  of  their  animosity  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  closeness  of  the  electoral  count  and  the  coudact 
of  the  Directory  of  France.     No  great  tjuestion  of  domestic 
policy  was  before  them.    Foreign,  not  home  afEairs,  parted  i 
them.     The  Kepubhcans  were  for  yielding  to  tlie  demands  ^H 
the  Directory,  abrogating  the  treaty,  defying  England,  anW 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  the  Kepublic  of  France,     The, 
Federalists  were  for  the  treaty,  a  strict  neutrality,  or,  if  ne^^H 
bo,  a  war  with  France.  ^^ 

Tliat  the  Federal  party  did  show  a  singular  affection  for 
England,  did  submit  with  meekness  while  she  held  their  posts, 
impressed  their  seamen,  condemned  their  cargoes  and  tlioJMJ 
ahtps,  is  perfectly  true.     But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Q^^ 
publican  party  exhibited  a  moet  infatuated  love  for  France. 
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Names  and  appearances  bad  deceived  them.  The  Republic 
the  French  had  Bet  up  was,  they  believed,  the  same  kind  of  a 
Repnblic  as  tlie  Americans  had  Bet  np,  and  the  liberty  the 
French  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  liberty  as  they  enjoyed. 
But  the  two  revolutiona  were  ae  different  as  the  temperament 
of  the  races  by  which  they  had  been  effected.  The  revolution 
^y  which  wc  shook  off  the  nile  of  England  was  a  Saxon  revo- 
Jbtion,  and  conducted  with  the  sobriety,  with  the  dignity,  with 
the  love  of  law  and  order  that  has  ever  marked  the  national 
upriainga  of  the  Saxon  race.  The  French  Revolution  was  a 
Celtic  revolution,  and  accompanied  with  the  violence,  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  wilful  waste  of  life,  that 
hrifl  ever  disgraced  movements  toward  liberty  among  the  Celts. 
Fired  by  the  recollection  of  the  t^Tanny  of  England  in  the  jjast, 
'  her  insolence  in  the  present,  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  gratitude 
France,  the  Republicans,  through  all  the  vidaaitudes  of  four 
wore  the  apolojrists  and  admirers  of  a  succession  of  men 
jrboee  shameful  deeds  make  everything  else  t!iat  is  monstrous 
id  inhuman  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  seem  tame. 
The  T^rissotinii,  the  Mountain,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  Executive  Directory,  were 
each  in  turn  the  objects  of  their  admiration  and  their  praise. 
These  men  pronounced  Wiwliington  a  tyrant,,  and  then  ex- 
^lled  Robespierre  and  St  Just,  and  Billaud  and  Bar^re,  and 
outhon  and  Collot  D'Hcrbois,  and  Marat  and  Fonquier-Tin- 
^Ue,  and  the  loathsome  Hebert,  as  so  many  models  of  Repub- 
virtue.  The  Government  of  America,  to  their  minds, 
execrable.  That  country  was  alone  well  governed  where 
be  guillotine  worked  day  and  night ;  where  girls  were  roasted 
the  Place  Dauphine;  where  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces 
their  altars;  where  men  tore  out  and  bit  the  quivering 
ts  of  women  ;*  where  crowded  boats  were  sunk  with  all 
on  hoard  and  toasted  as  the  national  bath ;  t  where  bun- 
^frods  of  lails  and  maidens  were  each  week  lashed  together  in 
"Republican  marriage"  and  drowned,  t  or  swept  down  with 
grapeshot  and  their  bodies  sold  to  dealers  in  old  clothes;* 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  be  rich,  or  to  he  learned,  or  to  be 
levolent,  or  to  have  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 

►  Bloody  Bnoy,  p.  18.     +  Ibid.,  pp.  81,  07.      X  »t*'*l-.  P-  89.     •  IWd,  p.  8B. 
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the  coantry,  or  to  be  poeBOSBed  of  a  face  uot  stamped  wiilt 
every  attribate  of  beetialitT.     Yet  uotliiiig  which  thcee  men 
did  could  turn  away  their  American  admirers.     Good  B^d 
publicauti  made  hu^te  to  meek  udmieiaiou  to  their  dubb,  to  ii^^^ 
under  their  tiag,  to  sing  their  eongs,  to  apo  their  speech,  to 
copy  their  dress,  to  toast  the  guillotine,  to  gibbet  and  bum 
the  ofiieereof  Govemincnt  in  efligy,  and,  vriiHu  they  bought 
and  sold  alavee,  indulged  in  foolish  rauta  about  lil>crty  aud 
equality  and  the  righta  of  man.    The  Foderalistfl  committed 
many  grosB  foUice ;  but  they  \rere,  as  the  Republicans  in  deriii- 
ion  named  them,  **  friends  to  order  aud  good  goremmeut"   To 
the  Republicans  we  owe  mucli ;  but  in  every  town  from  Eiu 
port  to  the  St.  Mary's  river  they  wore  then  the  party  of 
leuce,  of  disorder,  of  mob  rule. 

Such  men  had  small  reason  to  love  John  Adaujs,    Yet) 
speech  on  the  fourth  of  March  drew  from  one  of  the  most ' 
lent  of  their  journals  some  words  of  praise.     That  addnsas,  it 
was  said,  could  not  be  perused  without  feeliiio:?  of  wann ; 
probation.     It  was  delightful  to  see  the  diamondtt,  the  roll 
the  ornaments  of  royalty,  placed  in  the  light  of  ridioule. 
was  as  strange  as  it  was  agreeable  to  hear  an  American  Esc 
tive  acknowledge  that  all  power  come  from  the  people. 
Ijiro  go  on  in  a  career  so  well  began.* 

Mr.  Adams,  said  another  journal,  is  a  man  of  incorruptil] 
integrity.     His  measures,  at  least,  will  be  guided  by  prudent 
Ho  party  will  find  in  him  a  head.    Xo  man  will  U3c  him  as  a 
tooL    Already  he  has  declared  himself  the  friend  to  liepubE 
anism  and  to  peace.    Such  sentinients  do  him  honor, 
are  the  marks  of  a  real  patriotf 

For  a  time  the  Federalists  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
sudden  admiration  for  Adams  meant.  AVheu  tlicy  coraj 
the  language  of  tlie  Republican  prints  in  October  with 
language  of  the  same  prints  in  March,  the  change  was  to  tl 
most  amusing.  Noah  liVebster  was  unable  to  restrain  bis 
cule.  But  Mr.  Grammatical  Institute,  Mr.  Noah  Syllable, 
soon  informed  tliat  his  bcoS&  were  out  of  plaoo.  It  was  at 
lirst  supposed  that  Adams  was  the  puppet  of  Hamilton.     But 

•  Aipw,  or  QrccnleafB  DaUjr  Atlvertbcr,  Horcb,  1737. 
f  Aurora,  March  14,  1797. 
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■  'when  the  Kepublicans  saw  that  be  was  not,  that  the  late  Sec- 
retary was  bitter  against  him,  they  learned  to  look  upon  him 
as  an  iudependent  Rcpoblican,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
election.  When,  still  later,  they  heard  Jiis  epoecli,  and  found 
him  president  of  the  Uuitod  States,  not  chief  of  a  faction, 
eager  to  keep  peace  with  France,  anxious  to  shun  the  rocks 

Ion  which  Washington  so  insanely  ran  the  country,  then  the 
Republicans,  like  the  honest  citizens  they  were,  had  come  for- 
ward determined  to  support  him.*    Kow  they  would  consult 
Adams,  not  \m  book.     Now  they  felt  sure  Republicanism 
would  be  countenanced,  and  uo  hydra  of  British  faction  dare 
to  show  its  heads.     It  was  a  new  tiling  to  see  a  President 
^  come  to  Congress  Hall  in  a  carriage  ^th  but  two  horses  and 
■jio  white  wands  trudging  through  the  mud.t    It  was  delight- 
"  fttl  to  see  a  President  eahning  the  public  mind,  harmonizing 
party  di^tpiiteB,  and   fulminating  no  anathemas  against  seH- 
create<i  clubs.    Two  months,  however,  had  not  gone  by  when 
the  same  newspaper,  "with  a  dozen  others,  were  abusing  him 
most  heartily.     By  that  time  he  liad  made  a  second  speech  on 
French  affairs,  that  was  de<;ply  otfensive. 
H       The  conduct  of  tlie  French  Republic  toward  tlie  United 
»  States  was  clearly  explained  by  the  late  ALinister,  Fauchet.     It 
seemed,  he  wrote,  at  first  sight,  to  have  all  the  apixjarauce  of 
Hwar.     Yet  a  candid  examination  of  tlie  dispute  would  show 
Htbat  moderation  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Directory.    To 
^piame  all  the  wrongs  with  which  France  reproached  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  tiresome  in  the  extreme.     It  was 
enough  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  America  6tfX>d  accused 
of  the  violation  and  inexecution  of  treaties.     "VThat  wore  these 
treaties  that  had  once  bound  together  America  and  IVanco? 
I  They  were  well  known  to  be  two  in  number.     One  was  a 
jtreaty  of  offojiHivo  and  defensive  alliance.     The  other  was  of 
I  Amity,  Navigation,  and  Commerce.     They  were  the  very  first 
itracts  the  United  States  ever  signed  as  a  nation.     France 
at,  therefore,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact.     Did  bhe 
do  BO  i     No.     "With  a  policy  more  generous  than  politic  she 
reserved  for  herself  but  t^vo  privileges :  that  of  bringing  prizes 
to  the  United  States  without  the  local  officers  taking  cognizance 


•  Aurom,  iUrdi  18,  1797. 


f  Ibid.,  Han:h  20,  1797. 
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of  their  validity,  and  that  of  sending  war-ehips  in  to  victual  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  vcasels  of  her  foes.     Has  America  kept 
this  Bolemn  pledge  ?    Have  we  not  beheld  numbers  of  prizee 
given  up  to  the  examination  of  her  courts  ?    And  what  were      , 
the  frivolous  pretexts?    Capture  within  the  limits  of  her  jans>^| 
diction,  and  capture  by  vessels  armed  within  her  ports.    The^^ 
jt)stnes6  of  the  first  claim  has  never  for  a  moment  been  dis- 
puted   It  would  be  contesting  her  sovereignty  to  deny  it 
But  the  second  rests  on  no  justice  at  aU ;  for  a  privateer  was 
sure  to  be  accused  of  arming  in  the  United  States  if  it  did  but 
take  on  board  an  old  maty  musket,  or  open  a  port-hole  till 
then  shut  up. 

These  two  grievances,  however,  would  not  be  worth  serious 
consideration  did  they  but  stand  alone.  Had  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acted  with  sincerity  on  other  points,  it  miglit  easily 
have  found  plausible  excuses  for  tliem-  It  might  have  ro- 
minded  a  deserted  ally  that  its  trade  was  young  and  needod 
protection ;  that  it  had  a  government  to  settle ;  that  its  treasury 
was  empty ;  that  it  was  liard  pressed  alike  for  money  and  men 
It  chose  rather  to  make  malevolence  the  soul  of  action,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  hostilities,  without  a  word  of  notice,  signed  a  treaty 
with  England  derogatory  to  its  anciejit  treaty  with  France.  It 
was  a  rule  of  modem  neutrality  that  articles  to  be  contraband 
must  he  in  a  tit  condition  to  be  at  once  used  for  purposes  of 
war.  Provisions  to  be  contraband  must  be  carried  to  a  port 
blockaded  or  a  place  besieged.  These  were  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  1778.  It  was  a  rule  of  old-fashioned  neutrality 
that  everything  intended  for  an  enemy  was  contraband  of  war. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  treaty  made  liy  Mr.  Jay.  "WliQe, 
therefore,  England  might  lay  hold  of  timber  fit  for  ship-yarda 
found  upon  a  vessel  bound  from  Boston  to  Bordeaux,  France 
must  respect  the  same  kind  of  property  if  the  veasel  bearing 
it  happens  to  bo  making  for  the  English  shore.  Shall  we, 
he  asked,  tamely  suffer  this  to  go  on  ?  Shall  we  see  our  gooda 
snatched  from  under  the  American  flag,  yet  permit  English 
property  under  that  ensign  to  go  free?  Have  we  not  a  right 
to  murmur,  nay,  to  demand  that  we  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  our  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  ?  Two  ways  of  doing 
this  were  open  to  ob.    The  Directory  chose  one,  and,  by  the 
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reeolntion  of  the  fourteenth  Jlessidor  of  the  year  Four,  decreed 
'  that  as  neutrals  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  English 
cmisere,  so  shall  they  be  treated  by  the  French.    The  pamphlet 
closed  with  some  good  advice.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  was  defended  in  the  an- 
swer of  Pickering  to  tlie  famous  remonstrance  of  M.  Adet. 
The  French  Minister  had  complained  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  of  tlie  violation 
of  the  French  treaties  e%*en  in  the  letter ;  of  the  treat)'  with 
England ;  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  States.  Each 
complaint  was  considered  in  turn.  Even  on  that  of  ingratitude 
he  dwelt  at  length.  He  reminded  the  Minister  of  the  conduct 
of  France  in  thu  Revolutionary  War.  IIow  she'cared  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States ;  how  she  formed  the  alliance 
in  hope  of  breaking  do'^ra  the  power  of  England  on  tlie  sea ; 
how,  when  independence  was  secured,  she  strove  to  delay  its 
acknowledgment;  how,  even  to  the  veiy  last  moment,  she 
sought  to  deprive  the  States  of  some  of  its  happiest  results : 
a  jnat  extent  of  territory,  the  right  to  use  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  take  fish  upon  the  Grand  IJanks.  And  had  America,  he 
asked,  given  no  succor  to  France  ?  Of  the  fifty-three  millions 
of  livres  loaned  by  France,  how  much  remained  unpaid  ? 
Every  Uvre  of  it  had  been  discharged  in  1795.  Yet  the  last 
instalment  was  not  strictly  payalde  till  1802,  Was  this  in- 
gratitude I  The  administration,  it  was  true,  hesitated  to  receive 
j  M.  Genet  But  had  Franco  done  nothing  of  tlie  kind  ?  Was 
[she  prompt  in  acknowledging  tlie  independence  of  America? 
1  No.  She  delayed  for  one  year  and  a  half ;  nor  would  she 
l  then  liave  done  bo  had  not  a  whole  British  army  laid  down 
it8arms.t 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  had  not  been  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  public  when  a  pamphlet  came  out  in  rejily.  The 
anUior  was  a  Frenchman.  Tie  denied  the  truth  of  Picker- 
ing's statements,  and  proved,  by  a  long  citation  from  Ram- 


•  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  oar  Political  Rclatioiu  with  the  ITuitcd 
I  8t«t««  of  North  America.  By  Joaopb  Fauelirt,  Ex-Uiaistcr  of  the  French  PtO- 
^  public  »t  Philadelpliia.     Translated  by  the  editor  of  the  Aurara,  1797. 

f  Letter  of  Pickering  to  Mr  Pinckney,  Minister  Pleiupoteotiary  from  the 
Cnited  SUttea  to  tlie  Republic  of  France,  January  16,  1797. 
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sa/s  "  History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  the  disiBterested 
character  of  aid  given  by  the  French  King.  The  treaty  waa, 
he  knew,  signed  in  1778,  some  months  after  the  anrrender  of 
Bnrgoync.  But  it  waa  notorious,  he  declared,  that  France 
had  long  before  Bujiplied  the  States  with  officers,  money,  and 
arms.  The  officers  came  out  as  volunteers ;  Mr.  Dean  was  said 
to  have  sent  them.  But  they  belonged  in  fact  to  the  army  of 
the  King,  and  were  sent  hy  the  Minister  of  War.  The  guns 
were  bought  of  merchants;  but  the  raerchante  were  acting 
under  commands  of  the  King,  and  the  muskets  were  taken 
from  tlie  royal  btores.  The  clothing  came  from  the  magazines. 
The  money  to  pay  for  these  BuppHee  was  advanced  to  the 
credit  of  Congress  by  the  King.* 

The  pamphlet  war  now  raged  furiously.     "A  Citiaen  of 
Pennsylvania"  expressed  the  popular  view  of  the  dispnte.f 
He  belonged  to  the  Republicau  i>arty,  and  the  argimients  he 
used  were  such  as  made  up  the  articles  copied  each  week  by 
the  countrj'  Repository's,  Posts,  and  Centinels  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Argufl  or  Aurora.    lie  accused  the  administration 
of  violating  the  treaty,  and  went  back  for  hig  facts  to  the  year 
1793.     Of  the  long  hst  of  fihamcful  acts,  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  came  first.     Wliile  France  was  still  a  monarchy  the  ^J 
treaty  of  177S  had,  he  said,  been  strictly  kept    Most  probably,  ^U 
if  France  had  remained  under  the  old  rSyivu,  the  Apostle  of  ^^ 
Liberty  at  the  head  of  American  affairs  would  have  continued 

*  ObsorvatioDB  on  tbc  Dispatch,  written  the  lOth  Jaouanr,  1797,  hy  Ur.  Fide- 
ering,  Sticrctsry  of  Stale  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Hin. 
inter  Plenipotentiary  of  tbo  United  Sutes  near  the  Frtnch  Republic.  By  C,  C. 
Tangtiy  de  la  Boi«si6re,  1797. 

&oc^  also,  for  a  like  diBcosHon,  a  piece  signed  "  A  Frcncbmnn,"  in  Aurom, 
May  20,  1797.  See,  also,  Letters  of  Fabius,  In  the  New  World,  ospocjally  U:tt4.T 
XIL  Tbc»c  ircrc  afterward  pubtiabod  in  a  pamphlet,  Tbc  Leticra  of  FabiuA,  in 
17^,  Od  tbc  Federal  CoiistUution  ;  and  in  1797,  Ou  the  Present  Situation  of  Pub. 
lie  Affaim.  For  other  defence  of  the  French,  see  Sketcbef*  of  Froncli  and  Engliftti 
Politiofl  in  America  Ln  May,  1797.  By  a  H«mber  of  tbc  Old  Coogress.  The 
Altar  of  Baal  thmtrn  Down;  or  the  French  Kation  defended  ogainat  the  Baao 
Pidplt  Slander  of  David  Osgood,  A.  U.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mcd/ord.  By 
Cltoyen  de  Kotion,  179&, 

}  An  Examination  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eiecntire  of  the  tTnitod  Ftatea  to- 
ward ibe  French  Republic,  etc.  By  A  Citizen  of  Pennsylranin,  1797.  PiibUo 
attention  waa  called  to  tbu  pamphlet  by  a  corrcapondcat  ia  tlie  Aurora,  May  17, 
1797. 
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to  be  attentive  to  the  compact.  Ho  would  liavo  joined  her  in 
her  Btrugglo  with  Great  Britain,  or  he  would  havo  maintained 
a  neutrality  not  tainted  with  fraud.  But  Franco  became  a  re- 
public. Instantly  u  proolautatiou  of  neutrality  came  out.  If 
ever  there  was  a  wanton  infi-action  of  a  treaty,  this  act  was  tlie 
one.  Great  Britain  declared  war  and  attacked  France.  Tliifl 
mado  the  war  defensive  on  the  part  of  Frauee.  The  treaty 
bound  us  to  share  in  a  defensive  war.  Could  we  be  neutral 
and  at  tlje  same  time  redeem  this  prDuiisc  l 

Permitting  English  war-eliijis  to  bring  their  prizes  into 
American  ports  was  another  infraction.  This  was  bad  euough. 
But  the  aristocratic  conclave  at  tbc  head  of  Govenunout  made 
it  woree  by  actually  allowiug  Englishmen  to  make  prizes  within 
gunshot  of  our  towns.  The  Africa  boai-ds  an  American  ship  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  ransacks  the  baggage  of  M.  Fauchet,  and 
lays  the  town  of  New]K>rt  under  her  guns.  And  what  does 
our  Executive  do  I  A  month  after  the  outrage,  when  the  Af- 
rica is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  her  commander  is  gently  bidden 
to  quit  the  port.  Tlio  C]eoi)atra  retakes  tlio  Pamela  within 
the  capes.  And  what  is  done  ?  Nothing ;  and  she  is  still  free 
to  come  and  go  at  pleasure.  Are  the  French  treated  so? 
Punctilio  is  refined  to  prevent  them  arming  ships,  even  for 
eelf-defenoe,  in  our  waterB.  Are  the  British  hindered?  Did 
not  several  Englidh  and  one  Dutch  vessel  arm  at  Charleston  in 
June  of  1793  i  Did  not  the  Trusty  go  out  from  Baltimore 
a  privateer?  Did  not  the  Argonaut  send  the  corvette  L'Es- 
perance  into  Lynn  Haven,  whence  she  too  went  out  upon  a 
privateering  cruise  i  But  it  is  useless  to  euumerate.  The  black 
catalogue  of  infractions  may  be  swelled  till  the  Executive  him- 
self becomes  appalled.  If  anything  can  impress  tlie  world 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt  for  the  American  character,  the 
conduct  of  Washington  toward  France  will  do  it.  The  in- 
gratitude, the  hypocrisy,  the  perfidy  of  the  Government  to- 
ward that  Bcpublic,  must  be  a  lasting  monument  of  shame 
against  the  United  States. 

Submitting  tamely  to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  is 
etill  another  infraction.  It  makes  us  an  accessory  to  the  war. 
Could,  would  our  Government  bear  tliis  outran  without  being 
in  eecret  combination  ^vith  the  nation  committing  it  ?    Scarcely 
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ft  day  glides  by  but  accounts  of  farther  impreaeiuents  come  to 
our  cars,  l^ot  •  week  posses  aver  oar  heads  bat  some  new  bor- 
buity  is  exercised  upon  our  men  at  sea.  Are  the  walls  of  the 
American  Divan  impenetrable?  Cannot  the  agonizing  crie« 
of  our  citizens  pierce  through  1  Hmm  Pitt,  with  his  magic 
wand,  drawn  a  circle  round  the  Executire  conclaTe  I  What 
spell  is  on  the  administration  ?  When  word  came  to  ub  that 
the  Directory  would  call  us  to  an  account  for  our  perfidy,  a 
late  treasury  officer,  the  chief  juggler  of  the  legerdemain  tricki 
of  &e  (rOTemmeut,  hoped  the  South  would  join  the  East  in  re- 
risting.  How  hot  this  Judas  I&oariot  of  our  country  is  for  war 
with  the  French  Republic !  But  he  will  have  us  bear  any  in- 
dignity, endure  any  outrage,  suffer  any  shame,  rather  than  take 
eDe^etie  measures  against  his  English  friends.  The  little  re- 
public of  Genoa,  the  Caribs  of  St  Vincent,  put  us  to  shame. 
Even  tbey  would  blush  to  submit  to  such  an  outrage  as  that 
committed  on  Captain  Jeseop.  But  what  wonder  that  our  Gov- 
ernment lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  when  the  chief 
automaton  is  made  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  a  profligate  and 
unprincipled  Creole  I  "We  have  euooored  Britain  by  suffering 
her  to  impress  our  men.  We  have  strengthened  the  nayy  of 
the  enemy  of  France.  We  have  thus  violated  even  our  own 
pnioUination  of  neutrality !  • 

The  Federalists  complained  that  Barney,  wTio  now  com- 
inanded  the  French  ship  Medusa,  had  insulted  the  American 
people.  He  had  mn  up  the  United  States  fiag  with  the  union 
down.  This,  said  the  Republicans,  was  a  mere  accident  Her 
flags  were  wet  In  running  tliem  up  to  dry,  the  American 
ensign  had  accidentally  become  inverted-f  Fifteen  caj>ta5n8 
and  lialf  the  crews  of  fifty  American  ships,  said  the  FedcnJ- 
ists,  have  died  in  tlie  port  of  Hispaniola.  How  camo  they 
to  die?  Oh,  by  being  detained  in  a  sickly  climate.  Kept 
there,  likely,  by  those  vile  rascals  the  British?  Oh,  no,  by 
the  French.  But  it  is  nothing.  It  is  not  half  bo  shameful  as 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Pigot.     He  flogged  an  American  cap- 

*  For  th«se  ari^imumta,  sm  An  Examination  of  the  Cooduel  of  the  Exeratlre 
of  the  Cnilcd  S(«te«  toward  the  French  BepobUc,  etc  By  A  CSuaen  of  Peoo- 
■jhonla,  1797. 

f  UusKhiuotu  Mercury,  Jtaxmrj  U,  1797.    Aurora,  Januaiy,  17»7. 
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tain  and  impreesed  half  a  dozen  eeamon  from  an  American 
ship,  "Wliy  ifi  it  not  as  bad  ?  Because  Frenchmen  are  eainta, 
and  does  not  the  Bible  aay  the  meek  ehall  inherit  the  earth  I 
Because  the  French  are  Repablicans  and  the  Englisli  slaves  to 
a  king.  Becanse  the  French  say  Citizen  and  the  British  say 
Sir.  Because  the  French  begin  their  acts  with  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraterultyj  and  the  British  close  theirs  vnih  God  save  the 
King.  *  And  sach  liberty  t  After  rambling  over  the  mon- 
archical and  despotic  states  of  £mx>pe  yoa  advance  cautiously 
to  the  land  of  true  liberty,  France.  Scarcely  is  your  foot  upon 
the  soil  when  a  bayonet  is  at  your  breast,  and  the  demand, 
*'  Your  passport,"  is  ringing  in  your  ear.  With  a  "  There  it  ia, 
an't  please  your  Sans  Culotteahip,"  you  give  it  up.  Then  you 
are  examined  all  over  like  a  horse  on  the  race-grounds  or  a 
prize  ox  at  a  fair.  Tour  height,  your  hair,  your  cheeks,  your 
lips,  your  nose  and  eyes  are  all  compared  with  the  deecriptioa 
[put  down  on  the  paper.  "When  the  commissary,  the  filthy 
I  agent  of  liberty  and  equahty,  has,  jockey-  or  butcher-like,  ended 
I  his  survey,  a  file  of  ragamuffins  lead  you  to  the  tt:)wn-houB0. 
!  Tliere  you  may  stand,  hat  in  hand,  before  a  dozen  baleful-look' 
ing  scoundrels  who,  yesterday,  were  on  the  highways  or  in  the 
hulks.  When  you  have  home  "with,  their  eooffa  for  two  hours, 
I  and  paid  Liberty  her  fees,  yon  may  go  on  till  you  come  to  the 
next  red-capped  villain  who  chooses  to  examine  you-f  This  is 
the  liberty  KepubUcaus  admire ;  the  Uberty  of  otir  good  allies. 
Good  allies  indeed !     A  captain  of  an  American  ship  not  long 

■  aizuje  was  taken  into  Guodaloupe,  ironed,  and  flung  into  a 
I  prison  where  some  EugUahmen  were  confined.  There  he  ro- 
[  oeived  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt 
Ififib  each  day  till,  with  four  others,  he  was  sent  oi!  to  Martl- 

■  nlque  to  be  exchanged  for  some  French  prisoners  of  war. 
American  ship-masters  exchanged  for  French  prisoners  of  war  I 
Xes.  But  is  not  this  war  ?  Oh,  no.  It  is  only  a  gentle  way 
of  expressing  displeai«ure.  No  sequestration,  no  prohibition, 
no  embargo  Is  needed.  Well,  be  it  so.  This  humble  nation 
still  fawns  upon  the  French,  and  the  tricolored  ensign  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  waves  over  the  American  flag  in  every  port 


•  Huudbuwtla  Moroury,  Janunrj  20,  1V97. 
f  P«t«F  PoraoplDC*i  Ghueito,  M&rch  16,  1797. 
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of  tbo  Wflit  Li£ml  and  gtmbm  Uie  Toittiiie  Coffee-Hc 
Kew  Tort* 

Tbe  triooilor,  b<nrev0v  ^"^  *o<)i^  ^  ^  ramoirHL  One  • 
Sn  Mareh  a  eud  lietii^  in  impnnt  of  the  Eng^kh  end  Ameri> 
euk  ikgiwrn  ff^r**^  to  tlie  mils  of  tbe  greet  room  m  tLe 
Tontine  knourD  ei  the  Esdmnga,  Some  one  tore  H  down.  A 
distnrfaeDoe  ft^loved,  whereopon  dte  menigew,  after  raach  de- 
hate,  deCermincd  that  all  flaga  ibooM  in  future  be  banished 
frooa  the  room,  iwwinMwi  in  the  Exchange,  and,  in  their  prei> 
enee,  the  French  and  Ameriean  flags,  the  tin  emblein,  and  the 
Hberty-cap  vere  taken  down  and  borne  awajr.  For  two  rean 
thex  had  hnng  vpon  the  waU.t 

B/  this  tiDte  repQita  of  an  aUrming  nature  began  to  eome 
in  from  abroad.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thnrsda^,  tbe  twenty- 
third  of  Mansh,  the  streeCa  of  New  York  were  white  with  hand- 
bilU.  They  were  from  the  preea  of  the  Daily  Adrertt^r,  and 
contained  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  genileman  of  the  first 
respectability  in  Pliiladelphia.  The  Hamburg  pncket  had 
arrived,  and  bronght  word  from  Liverpool  that  General  Pinek- 
ncy  had  surely  been  received  by  the  Directory,  and  from  Bo^ 
deaox  that  he  had  been  rejected,  ill  treated,  and  driven  back  to 
that  town.  For  three  weeks  the  country  was  full  of  rumors,  t^d 
He  was  at  Paris ;  he  had  been  ordered  to  quit  France ;  Roro^B 
one  had  seen  him  at  Amsterdam ;  he  was  surely  at  Bonleaux. 
No  one  seemed  much  alarmed  at  these  stories  save  the  Repul 
licans.  The  crisis,  tliey  declared,  was  awfuL  Yet  wa*  it  nc 
just  what  a  wicke<l  administration  had  long  wisliod  for  ?  If  war 
with  France  was  not  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  Wafihintrtor 
then  why  did  he  do  everything  in  his  power  to  provoke  it  j 
He  had  been  partial  to  England ;  he  had  studiously  affruntc 
France.  "Wliy  was  John  Jay,  the  wicked  lil>ellor  of  Genet  an^ 
tiie  greatest  enemy  France  ever  Il-mI,  sent  to  the  Court  of  St 
Jameef  Why  was  Gouvemcur  Aforris  kept  so  long  at  Paris! 
Why  was  James  Monroe  so  soon  recalled  ?  If  the  British  treaty 
were  the  price  of  peace,  then,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  let  it  gr»/ 

•  Peter  Porcupine'B  Guette,  Mflwh  16,  17B7. 

+  HL-rald,   MHrcb   18,   1797.      Saw  York  Daily  GazeUe,   March    10,   1797. 
Aurora.  March  17,  1797. 
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The  recall  of  Monro©  was  made  necefaeary  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  French  and  the  misbehavior  of  himself.  The  time  had 
come  when  tlie  United  States  must  have  in  each  foreign  mis- 
sion A  man  efficient,  zealous,  and  warmly  devoted  to  ber  cause. 
Monroe  was  none  of  these.  His  ability  was  small,  his  spirit 
mean,  and  the  administration  he  heartily  despised.  No  soimd 
was  more  grateful  to  him  tlian  the  hollow  applause  of  an 
ignorant  and  nnthinking  mob.  Had  he  been  a  true  patriot 
and  an  honest  man,  he  woiUd,  being  disaffected  to  Govern- 
ment, never  have  accepted  liia  mission,  or,  having  taken  it^ 
would  at  least  have  striven  to  serve  faithfully  and  well.  He 
neglected  his  duty,  exceeded  his  powers,  wilfully  disregarded 
his  instructions,  misrepresented  the  mission  of  Jay,  and  heard 
with  meekness  such  languago  from  the  Directory  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  American  Minister  will  ever  again  submit  to  in  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

I  TiVhile  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  were  stUl  micertain 
what  to  do  vnth  so  unprofitable  a  servant,  an  incident  at 
Philadelphia  decided  the  Minister's  fate.  An  Englishman 
named  Dunkinson  bought  a  ship  called  Mount  Vernon.  He 
was  not  naturalizeti,  and  to  obtain  a  register  in  Ins  own  name 
was  impossible.  The  Mount  Vernon  was  therefore  cleared  in 
ber  builder's  name,  loaded  in  that  of  Willing  and  Francis  with 
British  property,  and  carefully  watched  meanwhile  by  The 
Flying-Fish,  a  Frencli  privateer.  The  merchantman  having 
sailed  to  be  delivered  to  her  purchaser  in  England,  the  French- 
man dropped  down  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  there, 
in  American  waters,  made  the  Mount  Vernon  a  prize.  De- 
mands for  an  explanation  were  made  on  Adet     He  shuffled, 

Igave  none,  and  Wiishington,  as  adviseil  by  the  Cabinet,  deter- 
mined to  recall  Monroe.  It  was  high  time,  they  felt,  that  the 
dispute  with  Franco  was  closed,  and  that  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
was  not  the  intention  of  ilonroc.     As  his  sncccssor,  Charles 

ICotasworth  Pinckney  was  chosen,  and  in  September,  1796, 

f  sailed  for  France. 

Accompanied  by  Monroe,  he  presented  the  letters  of  cre- 

Idcnco  on  tlie  afternoon  of  December  nintli.     Delacroix  re- 

'  ceived  the  two  with  great  stiffness,  took  the  letters,  said  he 
would  submit  them  to  the  Directory,  and  asked  for  the  bap- 
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tismal  names  and  ageB  of  the  new  Minister  and  Ms  secretaiy, 
that  cards  of  hospitality  might  he  made  out.*  Ko  more 
was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  moming  of  tlie  elercntb, 
when  a  note  from  Delacroix  was  hrought  to  Monroe.*  The 
Directory,  he  was  informed,  would  receive  no  mmister  from 
the  United  States  till  the  grievances  complmncd  of  had  been 
righted  in  fulLf  Monroo  sent  the  note  to  Pincknej,  and 
Pinckney  replied.  Delacroix  was  reminded  that  Pinckney, 
not  Monroe,  was  now  Minister  near  the  Republic,  and  he  wna 
asked  if,  as  no  cards  had  been  received,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Directory  that  the  American  Minister  should  quit  the  soil  of 
France.  Rutledge  bore  the  note,  was  admitted,  and  told  tliat 
the  Eiecntive  Directory  knew  of  no  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States  since  Citizen  Monroe  had  presented 
his  letter  of  recall.  J  Two  days  later  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  came  to  explain.  Citizen  Delacroix  could 
hold  no  direct  communication  with  Citizen  Pinckney.  That 
would  be  construed  into  an  official  recognition.  As  for  the 
rest,  Citizen  Piuckney  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  law  of 
France  as  it  affected  strangers  on  her  soiL  The  law  alluded  to 
forbade  any  foreigner  to  stay  more  than  thirty  days  in  France 
unless  he  got  a  card  of  hospitality  or  leave  so  to  do.  Pinck- 
ney replied  that  he  knew  of  this  decree,  and  asked  if  he  should 
leave  the  Republic  or  stay  at  Paris  till  he  heard  from  homa 
The  Chief  Secretary  did  not  know.  He  would  report  what 
had  been  asked  him  and  return.  It  was  evening  when  he 
came  again,  and  said  tliat  the  Directory  meant  the  territory  of 
£he  Hopublic,  not  Paris  alone,  and  that  if  Citizen  Pinckney 
wished  for  cards  he  should  address  the  Directory  through  the 
Minister  of  Police-General  This  he  refused  with  spirit  to  do, 
told  the  Secretary  that  he  was  not  a  stranger,  that  Delacroix 

*  Monroe's  View  of  the  Conduct  of  tbe  Executtre.  pp.  S95,  S06.  Abo,  Docu- 
mentJ  referred  to  id  the  FrcddcDt's  Speech  u>  both  Ilouiica  of  Cougress  on  tbe 
lAth  Maj,  1797,  pp.  8,  9. 

f  **  .  .  .  le  Dircctotre  m'a  ohai^6  de  toiib  notifer  qo'il  no  reoonnoitn  et 
DC  rcccTra  plus  de  Minlstrc  PI  ml  potential  re  dea  £tata  Unia  juaquo  aprda  lea  ro- 
drossemcnt  Amtricaina  ct  que  la  Ropuhllque  Fran9ai5e  est  en  droit  d'en  enten- 
dre." Docomonta  referred  to  hi  the  rresident*«  Speech,  p.  9.  Monroe's  Mew  of 
tbe  Conduct  of  Uie  GxccuUtc,  p.  S9C. 

X  Documents  referred  to,  etc,  p.  11. 
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fknew  veiy  well  in  wliat  capacity  he  came,  stayed  on,  and, 

the  day  after  the  news  of  Napoleon's  Italian  victories  arrived, 

received  directions  in  writing  to  leave  France.    He  tliercupon 

crossed  the  border  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Amsterdam.* 

Ko  sooner  was  the  Department  of  State  officially  informed 

^  that  Pinckney  had  left  Franco  than  tlie  Preeidcnt  began  to 
act.  One  proclamation  named  a  day  of  fasting,  humihation, 
and  prayer.  Another  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.f  The  speech  on  that  occasion  gave 
great  offence.  One  scribbler  denounced  it  as  a  war-whoop.  J 
A  second  called  it  a  war-song.*  A  third  fastened  on  Adams 
the  nickname  of  the  President  by  three  votes.  |    "Whatever 

kelse  might  l«j  said  of  him,  he  was,  at  least,  a  most  admirable 
4isaimalator.    From  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  has  com- 
pletely deceived    the  people,      lilislod   by  his  inauguration 
harangne,  they  have  supposed  him  to  bo  of  no  party,  and 
under  tlie  influence  of  no  man.     But  the  lAask  is  now  put  o3. 
The  cloven  foot  is  in  plain  sight.*     "  The  refusal,"  says  he  in 
the  war-6ong,  "  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  receive 
our  Minister  is  tlic  denial  of  a  right."     Can  the  man  be  in  his 
dotage  ?    A  right  ?    What  right  had  we  to  seud  an  ordinary 
Minister  to  France  after  she  had  suspended  her  ordinary  Min- 
Bister  in  America?    IVe  violated  our  faith  with  France.    "We 
Bdeceived  her.     Wo  gave  improper  advantages  to  her  enemy. 
B  She  declined  further  communication  with  us  till  wo  did  her 
I  jn^tice.    Thereupon  Washington  sent  out  an  ordinary  minister 
to  replace  l^fonroe.    iraving  declared  all  intercourse  at  an  end, 
^France  could  not  receive  l*inckney.    Was  tliis  denying  a  right  ? 
BSucb  afisertions  on  the  part  of  Adams  can  deceive  nobody. 
Tliey  aro  as  superficial  as  his  man  Timothy.^    He  has  some- 
thing to  say,  too,  of  "  domestic  faction."     And  well  he  may, 
when  the  British  faction  is  hurrying  the  country  on  to  min. 
He  is  pleased  to  talk  of  foreign  influence.     What  a  pity  he 
^ia  not  as  free  from  British  as  ho  is  of  French  influence!  J 
BWhat  a  patriot  he  is,  to  be  sure !     How  truly  American  t 

^f    '*  Doenmentf  referred  to  in  the  Preiident'i  Speech,  etc^  pp.  lS-19,  29. 
j  Ibid.,  Much  27,  1707.  %  Aaron,  Maj  10,  1797. 


■  Ibid.,  May  19,  1707. 
^Ibtd.,  HftT  19.  n»7. 
rou  It.— SI 


I  Ibid^  Mv  10.  •luM  6,  1707 
^  Ibid.         Z  Ibid.,  Maj  SO^  17M. 
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"With  what  indignation  docs  be  dwell  on  the  treatment  we 
get  from  belligerent  powers !    How  the  patriot  blood  monnted 
to  his  face  as  he  spoke  of  the  robberies  of  Gre^it  Britain,  o^y 
the  impreaement  of  our  eeamcn,  of  the  savage  conduct  of  £nj^| 
land  when  she  aroused  the  Indians  to  kill  onr  settlera  and  burn    ' 
our  frontier  towns,  and  urged  on  the  Algerine  pirates  to  filch 
ns  of  our  property  on  the  eea  I    Hear  hini,  too,  speak  of  France,     | 
who  aided  ns  in  the  Revolutionary  "VTar !     Hifi  notes  are  lite 
those  of  the  dying  swan !    What  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man, 
to  the  Republic  of  France,  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States     , 
is  not  John  Adams  1  * 

**  It  must  not  be  permitted,^'  says  he  again,  in  his  fnner^^ 
oration  on  the  departed  faith  and  honor  of  onr  conntiy,  "l^| 
must  not  be  pennitted  to  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  the  Government"    By  the  Govern-     j 
mcnt  is  to  be  understood  John  Adams.    It  is  not  for  MK  to 
hceitato.    7,  who  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
MY  country  I    I,  who  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  MY  life 
to  gain  and  uphold  its  independence.     It  is  not  for  ME  to 
hesitate.     Were  the  man  in  his  second  childhood,  this  (^tisni 
would  be  excusable.    If  he  will  own  himself  to  be  in  his  < 
it  wiU  be  pardonable  even  now.    But  for  the  Pr 
three  votes  to  talk  in  this  wise  is  ridiculous^     Were  not 
crisis  of  our  country  bo  awful  it  would  force  a  laugh  from  ' 
most  stoical.    Because  by  tricks,  by  frauds,  by  finesse,  ho 
cured  the  greater  number  of  electoral  votes,  he  plnraes  himself 
on  being  the  Government  \    Poor  old  man,  how  miserably  he 
deceives  liiinsclf !  t    He  an  officer  of  the  people  1    Does  he 
not  know  tliat  in  several  of  the  States  where  men  were  weak 
enough  to  vote  for  him,  the  choice  of  electors  was  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  not  by  the  people  ?    Had  the  people  of  New  Yorl^ 
oast  their  ballots  for  electors,  would  Mr.  Adams  have  beeo ' 
unanimous  choice  of  that  State?    Wliy,  then,  does  he  denj 
that  the  present  Government  is  one  thing  and  the  peof 
another  ?    Does  he  really  think  that  the  people  and  himself  are 
of  one  mind  ?    Tliat  the  people  are  partial  to  Great  Britain  J 
That  they  are  for  war  measures  against  France?  J    He  has  as- 
sembled Congreea  in  solemn  form  to  tell  them,  what  ?    That 


•  Aurora,  Maj  28,  1797.  f  Ibid.,  May  SS,  1797.  J  Ibid.,  May  22, 17«. 
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the  Trench  have  refused  to  acknowledge  an  ordinary  minister. 
That  Delacroix  received  bim  with  stiffness.    That  he  conld 
not  get  cards  of  hospitality  because  he  would  not  ask  for  them 
from  tlie  proper  otHcer.     That  some  men  in  France  look  on 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.    That  the  French 
^onderan  American  vessels  as  if  without  sea  letters.     That 
HLmerican  citizens  taken  from  the  decks  of  British  vessels  are 
^kated  as  prisoners  of  war.    All  this  he  is  hot  to  resent.    Com- 
pare this  show  of  Bpii-it  with  the  conduct  of  Washington  when 
England  was  at  fault.    Was  Congress  called  to  repel  unpro- 
voked hostility  i    No.    Mr.  Jay  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  tlirow 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  British  King.* 

The  bitterness  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  had  been  in- 
oreaaed  not  a  little  by  an  event  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  frigate  United  States  was  then  fast  approaching 
apletion  on  the  Southwark  stocks.  Benjamin  Franklin 
lie,  with  a  few  friends,  went  down  one  day  in  April  to  sec 
ship.  But  party  spirit  ran  high,  and,  before  he  came  away, 
ache  was  well  beaten  by  Clement  Humphreys,  son  of  Joshua 
lluinj)hrey0,  the  builder.    The  punisliraent,  he  was  given  to 

tderatand,  was  for  the  al  »use  hie  newspaper  had  so  ehamelee&ly 
iped  upon  Washington,  tlie  Federalists,  and  the  Government 
ftt  large.t  The  outrage  was  a  gross  one.  Yet  the  unanimous 
^rdict  of  every  Federal  coffee-house  and  newspaper  in  Philap 
llphia  was,  **  It  served  him  right."  Peter  Porcapino  waa 
siaJlv  delighted,  and  was  still  making  merry  over  the  in- 
lent  when  the  frigate  was  launched. 
In  the  long  list  of  splendid  vessels  which,  in  a  hundred 
il>ats,  have  maintained  the  honor  of  our  national  flag,  the 
lited  States  stands  at  the  head.  After  three  years  of  mi- 
Kiidiible  detention  the  first  naval  vessel  built  by  the  United 
Staiei  under  the  Constitation  was  to  bo  committed  to  tbo 
miree.  The  day  choeen  for  so  great  an  event  was  the  tenth 
Mav.  The  hour  was  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
of  Philadelphia,  it  was  said,  came  out  to  Soutliwark  to 
bold  sneli  a  rare  show.  One  estimate  puts  the  number  pres- 
,  at  thirty  thousand  souls.  Another  authority  declares  that, 
I  hour  after  the  launch  took  place,  Front  street  and  Second 


•  Agrors,  Maj  22,  1797. 
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street,  as  far  north  ob  Clieetnut,  were  still  choked  with  pcojJa 
going  home.  It  waa  feared  that  a  strong  northwest  wind, 
which  had  for  several  days  kept  back  the  tides  in  the  Dela- 
ware, would  make  the  wattr  much  too  ehallow  to  permit  die 
launch.  Yet  at  simrise  on  the  monung  of  the  tenth  the  beet 
points  of  ol)servation  began  to  be  occupied  by  an  eager  throng. 
By  noon  every  hill-top  and  every  house-top  oommanding  a 
view  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  every  inch  of  space  on  the 
gtanda  put  up  about  the  vessel  and  before  the  houses  on  Swsn- 
son  street,*  was  covered  with  human  beings.  In  the  river  ( 
hundred  craft  rode  at  anchor,  gay  with  bunting  and  ric 
dressed  damea.  At  one,  precisely,  the  blocks  were  knodte 
from  under  her,  the  lashings  of  tlie  cables  cut,  and,  amidst 
shouts  of  the  great  multitude,  the  United  States  slid  gracefully 
down  her  ways.+ 

Scarcely  was  the  frigate  in  the  water  than  the  Republican 
journals  began  to  scoff  and  to  jeer.  AVliat  would  the  Eieco* 
live  do  with  liis  navy  of  one  forty -four-gnn  ship  !  Send  ber  w 
hunt  up  the  Africa  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  town  of  Newport  and  the  French  Minister 
Fauchot  1  Send  her  to  avenge  the  flogging  ^ven  by  an  Eng- 
lishman to  the  captain  of  an  American  ship?  Woidd  he 
her  to  stop  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  and  the  plund 
ing  of  our  mercliantmen  ?  Or  would  he  use  her  against 
French  ?  If  he  did,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
Directory  stood  in  no  dread  of  "  the  most  enlightened  of  na- 
tions." Talleyrand  himself  haj  been  heard  to  say  that  Fran 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  nation  of  debaters  that  had 
trying  for  three  years  to  build  three  fiigates.  To  this  it 
answered  that,  if  France  held  the  United  States  in  low  < 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Monroe  had  done  quite  as  mo 
as  any  two  men  could  to  encourage  her.  The  aUnsion  was  _ 
ft  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  which,  early  in  May,  bad  appeared 
in  print.  '~ 

Among  his  correspondents  in  1796  was  Philip  Mazze 
Florentine,  who  had  long  lived  near  MonticoUo,  and  knew 
Vice-President  well    To  him  Jefferson  had  written  a  let 


•  These  aeaU  are  adrertisod  la  the  New  World,  May  10,  1797. 
f  For  an  account  of  the  launch,  mc  New  World,  Ua^  1 1,  1797. 
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ly  on  private  affaire ;  bnt  took  occasion,  before  closing,  to 
areas  some  thonghts  on  matters  of  state.  Mozzei  no  eooner 
Bivcd  tLo  packet  tlmn  he  translated  the  letter  into  Italian 
^d  6ent  off  a  copy  to  a  Florentine  Gazette.  The  Gazette 
le  in  time  to  the  MonlteuT;,  the  official  journal  of  the  Di- 
ctory,  which  in  turn  translated  and  published  tlie  letter  in 
ich.*  Copies  of  the  Moniteur  were  brought  to  the  United 
ites,  and  the  letter,  turned  again  into  Knglisli,  appeared  first 
1  tlie  New  York  Minerva,t  then  in  all  the  Federal  Gazettes 
Advertisers  in  the  land.  It  is  reafionable  to  suppose  that, 
while  the  subetance  of  the  ori^nal  remained,  the  form  wafi 
Words  had  been  given  new  meanings.  The  sense  of 
ly  plimses  had  been  altered.  Whole  sentences  had  been  rear- 
i.  i  But  of  this  the  Federalists  knew  nothing.  It  was 
jugh  for  them  that  the  letter  had  emanated  from  the  Vico- 
(ident,  tbat  it  contained  expressions  hostile  to  Government, 
Id  that  it  gave  new  cause  for  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
warm  admirers  of  the  French.  The  aspect  of  politics,  JeSer- 
informed  M.  Ifarzei,  had  wonderfully  changed  since  he 
That  noble  love  of  in)erty  which  had  carried  America 
trinmph  through  the  war  was  gone.  An  Anglican,  mo. 
chical,  and  aristocratical  party  had  sprung  up.  The  open 
purpose  of  these  men  was  to  pull  over  tlie  United  States  the 
stance^  afl  they  had  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British 
avcmment.  The  Executive  was  with  them,  the  Judiciary 
with  them,  all  the  officers  of  Government,  all  men  who 
led  to  be  officers,  all  who  traded  on  British  capital,  who 
ated  in  the  funds,  who  o%vncd  shares  in  the  bank,  were 
ined  together  on  the  English  side.  It  would  throw  Mazzei 
'  a  fever  to  read  the  names  of  the  apostates  who  had  gone 
'  to  these  heresies,  the  long  list  of  Solomons  in  Council, 
Samsons  in  the  field,  who  had  suffered  their  heads  to  be 
by  the  harlot  England.  Bnt  the  Bepublicans  wonld 
?o  tliiiir  liberty.  They  had  but  to  wake  and  snap  the 
liputian  cordfl  with  which  the  Federalists  had  entangled 
daring  the  first  sleep  which  followed  their  labors.* 


•  JIunitetif,  Jaauu7  25,  1707. 

X  JHTcnon  to  MadUon,  August  8,  1797. 

*  Jeftenon  to  Fliilip  \laixct,  April  24,  1 790. 


t  New  York  Miocrr*,  1797. 
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The  letter  was,  at  beet,  but  a  scliool-bo^  compodtion,  or 
sncli  a  docament  as  a  tavern  orator  might  have  prepared  to 
affix  to  a  6ct  of  resctlndoos  to  be  adopted  after  the  toasts  had 
be«a  dnmk  on  the  fourteenth  of  Jtdj ;  jet  ever)*  editor  into 
whose  hands  a  copy  came  had  eomething  to  say  of  it.  The 
French  tnmslator  declared  that  it  erplained  the  cc»nduct  of 
America  toward  France.  Of  all  neutral  and  friendly  poweR 
tlierB  was  none,  he  said,  from  which  France  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect so  much  good-will  and  succor  as  from  the  Umted  Statei 
France  was  their  tme  mother  country.  She  had  assured  to 
the  States  their  liberty  and  their  independence.  Ungrateful 
childrcm,  they  had  deeezted  her  when  they  should  have  armed 
in  her  defence.  Jcficnon's  letter  made  the  reason  for  Gucb  hfr_ 
havior  quite  clear.    England  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  dictated  it  j 

The   American   translator   likewifie  made  Iuh  coinme 
The  letter  bore  all  the  marks  of  authenticity ;  yet  to  beli« 
an  American  could  have  written  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  do. 
was  now  circulating  in  Europe.     If  a  forgery,  Mr,  Jeile 
ought,  in  common  justice,  to  have  a  chance  to  say  so.* 

An  explanation  was  attempted  by  the  editor  of  the  Aurora. 
He  was  not  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  or  some  one  i 
wrote  the  letter ;  hut  to  his  mind  the  description  of  the 
parties  was  in  the  main  correct     He,  too,  believed  that 
glorious  spirit  of  the  devolution  had  slept  too  much  of  la 
He,  too^  bcheved  that  there  was  a  strong  British  faction  m 
land.    Ho  had  always  proclaimed  it ;  the  acts  of  Washingto 
administration  had  proved  it    They  were  modelled  ou 
corrupt  usages  of  Britain.    She  had  a  funding  system ;  so ! 
the  United  States.    She  had  an  excise ;  so  had  the  Ui 
8tate&t 

"So  wonder  the  letter  begets  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
the  British  faction.    They  abhor  daylight  as  the  thief 
They  seek  to  set  up  an  Anglu-monarchioo-aristocratical 
in  the  country  and  hide  it  from  the  people  till  all  is  ready, : 
then  call  it  treason  to  write  about  their  doings.    In  lieu.J 
arguments  to  answer  the  melancholy  truths  of  the  epistle 
Mazzeif  the  high-tiyers  have  denunciation.    The  tlieory  is  i 
abominably  false  and  wickedly  treacherous. 


♦  mnerra,  Hay,  1797. 


f  Aurora,  May  8,  ITW, 


MATTnEW  LTOir. 
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The  statement  was  true.  No  terms  were  thoiight  too  vig- 
>roTis  by  the  Federalists.  Had  a  private  citizen  been  guilty 
of  flucli  a  libel  on  his  countrj'  and  Lis  countr}''s  chief,  the 
offence  would  huvo  been  filmmeful,  and  might,  they  declared, 
hare  been  suffered  to  pass  by  with  all  the  other  infamous  lies 
of  tlie  Republicans.    But  in  Thomas  Jefferson  the  act  was 

r^onable.  He  onght  to  be  impeached. 
The  cry  for  impeachment  was  not  heeded.  The  Congress 
when  it  met  had  a  better  way  of  spending  time,  in  answering 
36  President's  speech.  The  speech  was  delivered  on  tho 
teenth  of  May,  but  nineteen  da,yii  went  by  before  the  House 
heard  a  motion  to  wait  upon  Adams  with  the  reply.  When  it 
had  been  seconded  and  the  floor  opened  for  debate,  a  member 
ro«o  and  moved  that  from  taking  part  in  this  ceremony  he,  at 
least,  might  be  excused.  He  was  a  new  member,  came  from 
Vermont,  and  bore  tho  name  of  Matthew  Lyon,  Otis  would 
have  described  him  as  a  "wild  Irishman";  but  ho  was,  in 
trath,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  self-reliant,  one  of  the  most 
common-sense,  and,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  present, 
tho  moat  impetuous  member  of  Congress.  Lyon,  at  tho  age 
[of  fifteen,  waa  lured  over  from  Ireland  by  an  American  ahip- 
ftptain,  fell  sick  on  the  voyan^e,  was  nursed  by  two  almndoned 
romen,  was  sold  by  the  captain  as  a  redemptioner  to  a  farmer 
Conneeticut,  was  traded,  or,  in  the  language  of  his  owner, 
rappwl,  for  a  couple  of  stags  with  a  farmer  in  what  is  now 
led  Vermont,  served  las  time,  and  settled  down  as  a  citizen 
of  the  colony.  To  tho  end  of  his  life  a  favorite  oath  was,  "  by 
the  bulls  that  redeemed  me."  ^Vhen  Sir  Gtiy  Carleton  made 
his  raid  in  1770,  Lyon  was  a  lieutenant  of  militia,  and  was 
■pnt  to  guard  a  post  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  post  was  soon 
ftlx\ndonedj  and  Lyon  ecnt  to  hcudquarters  to  report  the  fact. 
There  he  was  shamefully  Iterated  as  a  coward  and  a  poltroon, 
was  seized,  arrested,  and  cashiered.  He  ever  afterward  most 
solemnly  protested  that  he  was  an  ill-used  man.  "Nor  is  tliere 
ly  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was,  for  a  year  later  wo  find  him 
in  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne.  When 
was  restored,  Lyon  became  a  manufacturer,  and  soon 
a  furnace  for  casting  hollow  iron-ware,  a  saw-mill,  a  slot- 
v-mill,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  printing-press,  in  full  operation 
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near  tlie  foot  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  1793  he  began  the  pal 
lication  of  a  gmall  newspaper,  which  he  named  tlie  Fanner 
Library,  and  after  a  time  changed  to  tlic  Fairhaven  Gazet 
From  die  same  press  came  a  Life  of  Franklin  and  a  novc 
"Alphonse  and  Dalinda."  He  acquired  property,  he  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  Governor  Cliittendcn,  and,  true  to  the  in- 
stiucte  of  his  race,  became  a  local  politician  of  note.  It  wa 
an  evil  day  for  him  when  he  quit  Ids  businew  for  a  politivia 
career ;  bnt  he  knew  it  not,  consented  to  run  for  Congress,  i 
in  May,  1797,  was  seated  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ye 
mont  Little  was  heard  from  him  till  the  morning  the  i 
had  been  carried  and  the  Ilotise  was  about  to  march  with  doe 
solemnity  to  the  President's  house.  Then  he  rose  in  his  place 
and  moved  that  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  made  attendance 
obligatory  be  rescinded,  that  the  words  "attended  by  the 
House"  be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  words  "attended  by 
such  members  as  may  think  proper"  might  be  put  in.  A 
member  seconded  the  motion,  as  he  said,  to  give  the  gent 
man  from  Vermont  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Lyon  thereuj 
explained  to  the  House  that,  as  an  honest  Republican, 
could  not  take  part  in  the  mummery  of  marching  after 
Speaker  to  the  President's  door.  He  had  been  assured  tb 
he  might  keep  away  if  he  cho^  and  not  be  mined  ;  but  the 
House  had  the  law  on  its  side,  and  might  use  it  The  rule 
forced  every  member  to  attend  with  the  Speaker.  He  faopedig 
therefore,  leave  wonld  be  given  for  such  members  to  remtdnV 
in  their  seats  as  wished  to.  "What  were  known  as  both  sides 
of  the  House  had  been  consulted.  Gentlemen  of  the  one 
side  had  said  Pooh  I  pooh !  say  nothing  about  it  or  yon  will 
be  laughed  at.  Gentlemen  of  the  other  side  had  condemned 
the  custom,  but,  the  President  not  being  of  their  party,  the 
were  nnwilHng  to  do  anything  that  seemed  factious.  "WTw 
he  had  finished  talking,  the  Speaker  told  him  the  motion  mr 
be  confined  to  himself.  Tliis  was  done.  A  new  motion  waa~ 
made,  and,  as  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put  it  to  a  vote,  Lyon 
rose  to  speak.  Were  he  alone  concerned,  to  fall  in  with  a 
fashionable  folly  would  be  a  very  little  matter.  Remember- 
ing, however,  that  the  dignity  of  eighty  thousand  American 
citizens  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  was  affected,  he  felt 
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compelled  to  reeiat.  The  member  from  Connecticnt  liad  saiJ, 
while  the  answer  to  the  Preeident  was  under  debate,  that  there 
was  caiongh  Americnn  blood  in  the  Houfic  to  carry  it  Let 
those  men  of  blood  go  in  the  procesaion ;  he  for  one  had  no 
claims  to  blood.  He  came  not  from  one  of  the  bastards  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  from  the  Puritans  who  hanged  witches, 
drove  out  the  Quakers,  and  punished  their  horses  for  not 
keeping  holy  t!ie  Sabbath  day ;  yet  he  had  something  within 
him  whieli  boiled  with  indignation  when  he  heard  of  such  dia- 
tinctions  iu  a  Republican  land.  When  the  question  was  put, 
every  member  present  stood  up  at  tlie  call  for  tlie  ayes.  The 
House  thoQ  marched  ofF  to  deliver  the  answer  to  the  speech. 

On  the  return  of  the  representatives  to  their  chamber  they 
went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 
Ten  resolutions  were  then  presented.  More  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  harbora  and  ports.  The  three 
frigates  building  shoidd  be  finished.  Three  others  ought  to  be 
began.  The  President  ought  to  liave  power  to  call  out  the 
whole  naval  force.  Merchant- ships  onght  to  be  armed,  the 
army  increased,  money  borrowed,  a  larger  revenue  raised,  a 
provisional  army  created,  and,  for  a  limited  time,  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammunition  stopped.**" 

It  wtis  high  time  that  the  House  began  to  act.     Even  the 
enpportera  of  Government  liad  commenced  to  grumble.   What 
a  ridiculous  figure,  exclaimed  Noah  Webster,  does  this  great 
nation  m;LkeI    The  rulers  of  the  land  have  been  called  to- 
gether to  take  measures  to  save  our  name  from  infamy,  and  to 
protect  our  commerce  from  tliievea.     They  have  done  noth- 
ing,    Tlirec  weeks  have  been  wasted  in  debating  about  the 
I  exact  degree  of  shame  and  humiliation  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
|l>eftr.     The  scandal  of  this  war  of  words  is  shameful.    The 
loo6t  id  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.    But  the  ill  effect  it  will 
rbave  on  the  French  nation  is  beyond  calculation.     It  will 
iow  the  Dii-ectory  that  wo  are  a  people  divided  against  it- 
f.t     Twentj'-one  thousand  dollars,  exclaimed  one  of  the 
;)nblicans,  for  so  trifling  a  tiling  as  an  answer  to  the  speech 
'  of  Jolm  Adams  1    Are  the  ])eoplo  ready  to  bear  it  ?    1£  this 
enormous  expense  is  incurred  for  talking,  what  may  we  not 


*  AnnnU  of  Coagnn. 
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expect  when  the  warlike  President  hy  tliree  vote*,  and  the^ 
British  junto,  bogin  to  act  i  *  This  fondnesa  for  nickname 
hod  of  late  become  moet  popular.  Pickering  was  "  the 
Timothy/*  Hamilton  was  "the  Creole,"  Sitgreaves  was"< 
in  the  last  ditch."  Smith  was  "  Old  Brazen  Head  "  Harrifion 
Gray  Otis  was  '*  the  miin  with  more  than  one  Bliirt.^'  Benja- 
min Fnuiklin  Eacljc,  who  owned  the  Aurora^  was  •*  Lightning-^ 
rod  Junior."  On  the  Iriah  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
enod  the  epithet  of  "  wild."  Some  of  theae  came  from  remark 
dropped  hy  the  representatirea  in  the  heat  of  debate.  Nevtfl 
had  there  been  such  debating.  For  days  at  a  time  scaroe  a 
member  spoke  withont  roundly  abusing  the  gentleman  who 
bad  just  sat  down.  Cries  of  Order  I  order  I  were  often  heard. 
Some  would  not  yield  the  floor  tliat  an  explanation  might  be 
made  or  a  question  asked*  Others,  who  had  long  been  friendSf  MM 
ceased  to  speak,  crossed  the  Btreets  lest  they  should  meet,  ot  V 
pulled  their  hats  over  their  faces  and  stared  at  the  shop-wiu- 
dowe  as  they  passed  by.f  Nothing  would  give  satisfaotion  to 
one  ranter  for  words  spoken  in  debate  but  an  exchange  of  she 
on  the  docllingground. | 

What  was  said  at  Buch  times  in  the  House  was  comment 


•  Aurora,  Jane  18,  1797.  f  Jeffsfsoa  to  Randolph,  June,  1797. 

X  Tbo  anger  of  Uie  RepubUauus  found  vent  in  niuuberleaa  eplgmmB.     One  oa 
Bitgrcaves  rokds : 

**  Die  in  the  lost  ditch  I  jet  not,  I  pnj. 
The  proTerb  eays,  that  yoa  must  have  your  day." 
Another  member  called  upon  Congrcsa  to  afloumc  totrard  France  "the  ma 
tooe  of  Anstrio  and  the  erect  attitude  of  England.**    On  thia  it  was  vrittcn : 
'Traj  what  is  Aastna^a  manly  tone 
And  Britain's  attitude  erect  T 
That,  is  tliQ  irhiapor  of  a  groan, 

Thity  a  low  bow,  1  SUBpCCl." 

>\lUiam  Smitii,  wbo  morod  the  ten  re^ulutiona  for  defence,  and  aF 
added  two  more,  became  the  aubject  of  a  ooujilc  of  epip'anitt : 
'*  Twelve  modons  Smith  in  one  dny  made, 

Tet  the  monntAEn  brought  forth  but  a  mouse; 
Tbc  next  motion  he  makes,  let  us  pray, 
Qe  may  more  himself  out  of  the  Uooae." 


"Six  frigateti  and  six  sloopi  of  war, 

flear  Icam'd  Dr.  Smith,  how  he  splutter* — 
Throe  frigates  are  arm*d  for  n  year, 
And  hia  oonroys  haro  dwindled  to  cutters.*^ 
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on  yet  more  savagely  by  the  press.  A  member,  for  some  ny 
marks  on  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the  Honse,  was  told 
that  his  face  was  of  brass,  that  his  mouth  was  a  bag  of  words, 
that  Lis  head  was  as  empty  aa  Newton's  vacuimi,  aiid  that  any 
one  who  bonght  Lim  at  his  true  value  and  sold  him  at  his  own 
esteemed  price  would  become  a  rich  man  by  the  transaction. 
Another  remarked  that  in  defending  the  honor  of  the  country 
expense  should  be  out  of  the  question.  Could  Pitt,  it  was 
asked,  have  said  more  when  he  subsidized  the  Em|)eror  9  Did 
our  chattering  representatives  tliink  the  Treasury  in  such  a  state 
of  inmidaiiou  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  count  the  cost 
of  thti  warhke  plans  of  John  Adams  and  the  British  junto  ? 
Already  there  was  a  trifle  of  eighty  millions  saddled  on  the 
country  as  a  debt  Did  a  few  millions  make  no  difference  to 
the  people  3  And  how  was  it  to  be  raised  J  By  a  loan  ;  Pitt's 
darling  plan  of  a  loan;  for,  if  the  aduiinidtration  was  not 
British,  it  was  nothing.  Who  was  to  make  the  loan?  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  issuing  new  stock.  What  would 
the  stock  bring?  Perhaps  ten  sliilUnga  in  tlie  pound-  And 
■who  would  redeem  it  at  par  3  The  kborer,  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Would  tlie 
etoekholders,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  speculators,  pay  any  part  of 
it  I    Not  one  cent 

The  loan  was  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it 
was  not  the  only  source  of  complaint,  for  a  new  duty  on  salt 
was  laid  and  a  etamp-acfc  passed,  llenceforth  every  farmer 
who  made  an  inventory  of  his  crockery  and  his  tools,  or  gave 
a  letter  of  attorney  to  his  neighbor  or  his  eon ;  every  heir  who 
receipted  for  a  legacy ;  eveiy  company  that  undertook  to  insure ; 
every  merchant  who  put  liis  name  to  a  bond,  or  gave  a  promis- 
sory note,  or  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some  distant  town ;  eveiy 
lawyer  who  got  a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  every  man  who  took  out  letters-patent  for  a  dozen  acres 
of  land,  or  for  a  machine,  or  for  a  balsam  or  elixir  to  cure  all 
manner  of  human  ailments;  every  alien  who  wished  for  that 
certificate  which  would  enable  him  to  vote,  must  take  liis 
document  to  the  nearest  supervisor  of  the  revenue,  pay  down 
a  proper  fee,  ftnd  have  it  stamped.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  twenty  dollare  shoidd  bo  the  price  of  naturalization.    But 
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at  this  members  of  the  Houee  who  had  themselves  once  been 
aliens  cried  oat.    The  tax,  said  one,  is  exceesire.    Compare  it 
with  any  otiier  in  the  list ;  with  that  imposed  on  the  lawyers, 
for  instance.     The  man  of  law,  on  beginning  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, is  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  his  license.     But  the  poor  for- 
eigner, if  he  wiehes  to  become  a  good  citizen,  must,  sliould  the  h| 
bill  pa£S,  pay  twice  as  much.     This  is  cruel.     Nay,  it  is  shame-  ^^ 
fully  inconsistent.    Ever  since  the  glorious  fourth  of  July, 
1770,  oar  boast  has  been  that  America  is  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed*   Come  to  ufi,  we  have  said ;  come,  and  on  a  rich  und^j 
free  soil  share  with  as  the  blessings  we  enjoy.    Now,  upon  a^| 
sadden,  we  say  to  the  men  lured  here  by  induceruenta,  You  ^^ 
must  pay  twenty  dollarB  for  the  right  to  vote.     Gentlemen 
claim  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  Irishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a 
Scotchman  to  become  a  citizen.    He  can  make  a  living,  and  a 
good  living,  without  being  naturalized.     To  be  sure  he  can. 
But  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  to  naturalize  him?    Is  it  safe  to 
have  in  our  cities,  on  our  farnut,  all  over  our  land,  thousands  of 
men  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Government?     These  omi-, 
grants,  we  are  answered,  may  be  bad  men,  highwaymen.    If  i 
they  will  be  precisely  tlie  men  to  feel  the  tax  Icnet,    To  whom^ 
will  twenty  dollars  be  the  greater  earn:  to  the  robber  whc 
takes  it  at  the  pistol's  mouth  from  the  passer-by,  or  to  tlit 
honest  farmer  who  earns  it  from  the  soil  witl»  the  plongh 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  want  only  rich  emigrants.    The  pool 
Irishman  flying  from  the   hearth-tax,  the  forlorn  wander 
escaped  from  the  despotism  of  Europe,  they  would  keep  out. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  was  so  much  said  about  the  good  th« 
country  would  derive  from  the  emigrants,  and  not  a  word  ut 
tered  aTx>nt  the  good  the  emigrants  would  derive  from  the 
country?    They  were  to  get,  for  twenty  dollars,  a  share  in  all^U 
the  blessings  Americans  had  bought  with  an  immense  expendi-Sj 

The  door  for  emigrants  was  ojxrn 

or-^j 
eigners  came  to  the  States.    Already  they  were  out  of  all  pro^^ 
portion  to  native  citizens.    "Wlicn  the  country,  said  Otis,  was 
new,  it  may  have  been  good  policy  to  admit  all.     Bat  it  is  so 
no  longer.    A  bar  should  be  placed  against  the  admittance  of 
those  restless  people  who  cannot  be  tranquil  and  happy  at 


tare  of  treasure  and  blood. 

too  wide.    It  would  be  wise  to  dose  it  a  little.    Too  many  fo; 
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home.  We  do  not  want  *'  a  vast  liorde  of  wild  Irishmen  lot 
loose  upon  us."  When  the  bill  passed,  the  proposed  tax  was 
,  reduced  to  five  dollars. 

This  display  of  native  Americanism  was  bitterly  resented. 
I "  The  man  with  more  than  one  shirt "  must  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  a  etnuigo  kind  of  foreigners.     If  Iriahmeu 
were  "  wild "  in  Kew  England,  they  were  so  nowhere  else. 
Philadelphia  had,  he  was  reminded,  as  large  a  share  of  them 
as  any  city  in  the  land.     Yet  there  they  were  men  of  learning, 
I     men  of  energy,  men  of  business  enterprise  and  push.     Phila- 
H  delphia,  at  least,  owed  much  to  her  foreigners.     For  six  years 
'     the  city  had  sent  an  Irishman  to  Congress.     Ho  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Englishman.     A  Scotchman,  in  17S4,  set  up  the 
firet  office  in  the  city  for  the  printing  of  books  exclusively. 
■  Xow  there  were  thirty.     Another  Scotchman  had  reprinted 
p  the  Encyclopedia.    A  splendid  Bible,  to  cost  twenty  dollai's, 
was  in  press  by  two  Englishmen.    Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammar,  costing  sixteen  dollare,  was  reprinted  by  an  Irish- 
man.   The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  ever  printed  in  Ameri- 
,     ca  was  the  work  of  two  Irish  lads.    Were  such  men  to  be  told 

I  they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  i    Would  the  United 
States  be  better  off  without  themi     Had  Philadelphians  for- 
gotten the  day  when  four  booksellers  held  a  grave  consultation 
on  the  publishing  of  a  few  hundred  copies  of  Dilworth'e  Spell- 
er?   With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  whole  trade  in  books 
vrafl  in  the  hands  of  foreignera.    Of  the  iivo  daily  newspapers 
in  Philadelpb'a,  two  were  owned  by  Irishmen  and  two  by 
^  Englishmen,     One  of  these,  the  Peimsylvania  Gazette,  netted 
Bits  owner  sixteen  thousand  dollars  yearly.     AV^hen  Congreaa 
wanted  a  stenographer,  it  was  compelled  to  employ  an  Eng- 
Uahman.     lie  left,  and  an  Irishman  took  his  ])1ace.     How 
,     numy  school-masters  were  Irishmen !     The  British  faction 
H  mig^t  lament  the  arrival  of  these  men,  but  every  true  patriot 
P  would  wish  long  life  to  the  revolutions  and  disturbances  that 
drove  80  many  men  of  marked  ability  to  seek  a  refuge  on  our 
[  ahores. 

But  of  all  the  iflsnes  that  came  from  the  press  in  1797, 
Ixone  found  so  ready  a  sale  as  a  pamphlet  by  Alexander  Ham- 
[ilton  and  a  book  by  James  Monroe.    After  waiting  in  Franco 
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till  the  dangers  of  a  winter  voyage  wore  passed,  Hotiroe  Bet 
gail,  and  reached  Philadelphia  late  in  Jnne.     Almost  his  first 
act  after  landing  was  to  begin  a  correepondence  with  the  Se<y 
retary  of  State.     He  would  know  the  reasonB  for  his  recall ; 
he  would  justify  himself  against  any  impntations  that  hid 
been  or  were  intended  to  be  raised  against  him.    Some  rca- 
BODS  had  been  given;  otliera,  he  felt,  had  been  intimated. 
Theee  he  requested  to  know  as  a  matter  of  right.    Undouhi 
ediy  the  Executive  hod  the  power  to  censure  and  recall  a  pn 
lie  minister;  but  that  power  ought  always  to  be  exercised 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.*    For  twelve  days  ho 
waited  impatiently  for  a  response,  then  wrote  against     To  this 
note  an  answer  came.     The  refjuest,  Pickering  replied,  was 
unexpected.     Save  of  the  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court,  th' 
tenure  of  all  Government  offices  was  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent alone.     This  was  constitutional.     It  was  clearly  not  in- 
tended that  the  expediency  of  particular  acts  of  the  l^tsident'i 
will  ehoold  be  submitted  to  trial  by  discnssion  iu  the  pub- 
He  prints,  i    Monroe  repUed.    He  expressed  astonishment  at 
the  doctrines  the  Secretary  announced,  wrote  much  about  thi 
bleseingB  of  an  honest  fame^  and  declared  he  nercr  would 
fer  himself  to  l»e  robbed  of  it  by  any  description  of  person 
under  any  pretence  whatever.   Do  you  suppose,  were  his 
that  the  power  given  to  the  Executive  to  censure  and  remo 
pnblic  ministers  allows  him  to  do  so  without  proper  cause  f 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  Executive  is  not  accountable  to  the 
party  injured  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?    Such 
doctrine  is  against  the  Constitution.     It  becomes  the  meridian 
of  a  country  where  a  monarch  inherits  the  land,  and  the  people 
who  dwell  on  it  are  his  slaves.    The  administration  had  in  ju 
him.    The  situation  of  tlie  United  States  was  criticaL    An  i 
was  abroad  that  the  crisis  was  in  some  way  duo  to  him."     1 
then  asked  for  a  room  and  the  aid  of  a  clerk  for  a  few  days 
revise  his  letters  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Pickering  assured  him  that  yielding  to  his  request  for  , 
reasons  might  prove,  in  times  to  come,  an  improper,  incon-^H 
venieut,  uuwise  precedent*    Removal  did  not  always  imply^^ 

•  Monroe  to  Pickering,  July  6,  1797.       J  Pickering  to  Monroe,  Julj  17,  1797.  i 
f  Monroe  to  Pickering,  July  15,  1797.     •  Monroe  to  Pickering,  July  19,  1797.1 
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miseoiiduct^  Want  of  confidence,  bad  Judgment,  lack  of  dit 
genee  and  skill,  was  each  a  good  cause.  A  minister,  throng] 
mistaken  zeal,  might  invite  a  coarse  of  action  from  a  foreign 
power  which  the  Executive  could  not  approve.  He  might, 
wlillo  his  dispatches  were  all  correct,  consort  and  become  tlie 
friend  of  meu  who  were  the  open  eneiniefi  of  the  Government 
be  had  the  honor  to  represent.  Mouroc,  however,  liad  set  his 
mind  on  a  public  appeal  It  wae  the  fasbion  of  bie  day,  and 
he  oould  not  resist  it ;  yet  the  practice  of  appeal  was,  in  gen- 
eral, the  resort  of  shallow  politicians  and  of  foolish  men. 
Genet  bad  mude  n  tbrcat  to  do  so ;  Adet  had  earned  the  threat 
oat ;  Edmnnd  liiujdolpb  had  published  a  Vindication;*  John 
Beckley,  when  he  lost  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Repro- 
eentattvea,  filled  the  journals  of  Pliiladelpliia  with  lamenta- 
tiona  on  hia  fate ;  and  now  Monroe  made  haste  to  prepare  "  A 
View."t  Mciui  while  he  sent  hia  late  correspondence  to  the 
iHntera  of  the  nowsjmpers,  and  bogged  them  to  put  it  into 
print. 

The  Federalists  read  ^fonroe's  letters  with  jeers.     Mr. 

Monroe,  they  said,  was  growing  bold.    "  The  blessings  of  an 

boncfit  famel"     "WIjo  would  have  expected  sueb  language 

from  the  man  who,  when  Minister  to  France,  bud  over  and 

over  again  eaten  dirt  before  her  five  titular  kings ;  from  the 

tnan  who  tamely  kept  his  seat  when  the  President  was  openly 

insulted  at  a  fea&t,  and  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  to  Thomas 

Paine  dial  tbe  miscreant  might  slander  and  malign  George 

^ifibington's  "honest  fame"?    Had  he  been  as  bold  in  a&- 

aerting  the  rights  of  his  country  as  he  is  in  demanding  his 

own,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  tlie  tyrants  to 

*en(i  Charles  Plnckney  out  of  France.     But  tliere  is  a  great 

'^^erence  between  the  Republic  of  France  and  the  Republic 

f  the  Uolted  States.    Here  a  returned  minister  may  put  on  a 

^'Jglity  air  such  as  l>ecome8  tho  true  Jacobin,  insult  the  Sec- 

Jtary  of  State,  befoul  the  administration,  demand  an  ajxilogy 

*  For  aaolbcr  dtrfcooe  of  Randolph,  boo  Political  Truth ;  or,  Antmndverrions 

**»«  pMt  ud  Prcsont  Sioto  of  Public  Affalrt,  with  an  loqnirr  into  tbo  Tnilh 
*«Q  Charges  pmfcrrod  a^^inat  Mr.  Randolph,  1798. 

T  Tbii  wiu  cxominiHl  in  detail  in  RcflccUons  on  Honroe'a  View  of  tho  Condoct 
^^  Exeeniive,  as  publUhed  In  tho  Gazette  of  the  Unitad  States  under  the  slg- 

**^  of  Scipio, 
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tijfom  the  Executive,  and  call  on  tho  mob  to  play  jury  in  tLe 
#case.  'Would  M.  Adet  have  dared  to  assiuoo  such  a  tone  ~ 
ward  the  Directory  when  he  went  back  to  France  ?  If  be  ha 
his  head  would  have  rolled  into  the  ba-sket  before  the  eq 
went  down.  Yet  France  is  the  only  land,  we  are  told,  where 
eweet  Liberty  is  not  in  chains  1 

Pickering's  views  on  the  power  of  removal  were,  to  the  Ro- 
pnblicans,  most  offensive.  lu  the  estimation  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior Adams,  eaid  they,  his  Grand  Vizier  Timothy,  and  his 
Mufti  Oliver,  the  people  of  the  United  States  arc  ou  the  Bame_ 
footing  as  the  Turks.  An  appeal  to  them  is  an  unpardonat 
offence.  The  man  who  makes  the  appeal,  therefore,  merits  i 
same  punishment  that  would  be  awarded  by  the  Divan  she 
a  Turk  disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

At  the  very  moment  that  Monroe  was  writing  his  letters  i 
Pickering,  and  demanding  that  tlio  adiuinlstration  should  re- 
Store  to  him  the  "  blessings  of  an  honest  fame,"  he  was '. 
refusing  to  yield  to  a  similar  demand  from  Alexander  Hand 
ton.  The  affair  was  an  old  one.  Five  years  before  a  wret 
named  Cllngman  liad  been  arrested  for  subornation  of  perjury. 
He  had  sought  letters  of  administration  that  he  might,  b; 
fraud,  collect  a  debt  due  from  the  United  States.  Ho  was  de- 
tected, seized,  and,  in  his  distress,  turned  for  help  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Muhlenlterg  heard  the  pmyer  and 
visited  him  in  tho  jaiL  There  Clingman  let  fall  eorae  hiiiw. 
He  was  not  the  only  man  engaged  in  this  kind  of  busineaa. 
Greater  men  than  he  were  buying  up  old  claims.  If  his  part- 
ner, Keynolds,  had  a  mind  to  speak,  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
a  mined  man.  Muhlenberg  took  the  hint  instantly,  for  there 
was  notliiiig  he  longed  more  to  see  than  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  brought  low.  He  pressed  Clingman  with  a  few 
questions,  and  t^hen  hurried  away.  But  the  news  wa«  too  good 
to  keep  He  must  tell  it  to  somebody.  So  he  told  it  to 
Abraham  Vcnable,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  to  James 
Monroe,  of  tlie  Senate,  These  three  men  then  began  to  play 
a  part  that  would  have  been  shameful  in  a  pimp.  Bumiog 
Willi  Republican  zeal,  they  set  off  to  find  Eeynolds  in  his  cell, 
for  he,  too,  as  a  partner  of  Clingman,  had  been  ])laced  under 
wrest.    They  questioned  him,  and  he  answered  them  in  a 
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manner  tliat  would  have  done  credit  to  an  oracle  of  Greece. 
But  he  would  say  nothing  definite  till  he  wus  free.  The 
moment  he  was  released  he  iled,  and  left  Monroe  and  Muhlen- 
berg to  seek  infonnation  from  his  \vife.  She  admitted  that 
Hamilton  had  written  her  husliand  many  notes.  But  he  had 
burned  them  at  the  SQcretarj'^s  request.  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  her  husband  too.  Not  out  of 
frieudHhip,  but  because  Mr.  Reynolds,  if  he  had  a  mind  to, 
could  tell  things  that  would  make  the  heads  of  some  depart- 
ments tremble.  She  produced  two  notes  from  Hamilton's  hand. 
This  done,  the  Speaker,  the  senator,  and  the  representatiye 
went  back  to  Clingman,  put  down  in  \VTitiug,  and  had  him  sign, 
the  substance  of  the  talk,  obtained  a  few  more  notes,  made  and 
signed  memoranda  of  tlie  ccmrersationa  held  with  Keynolds 
and  his  wife,  and  then  kid  all  the  documents  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  o^kcd  him  to  exphiiu.  Hamilton  owned  the  notes, 
and  named  the  evening  of  the  same  day  for  the  explanation.* 
He  tlien  told  them  Mrs.  RevTiolds  had  been  his  mistress,  that 
the  husband  knew  it,  had  pretended  to  find  it  out,  had  received 
a  thousand  dollars  to  silence  his  complaints,  tuxd  declared  it 
enough,  had  then  demanded  more,  had  received  some,  and, 
when  at  last  reftiscd,  had  turned  to  them  for  purposes  of  re- 
venge. A  huge  bundle  of  notes  from  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her 
hufibaod  was  brought  out,  and  Hamilton  began  to  read.  But 
he  had  not  read  many  when  two  of  the  dupeg,  overcome  with 
shame  at  the  part  they  had  played,  begged  him  to  stop.f  The 
Secretary  went  on,  and,  when  the  visitors  were  gone,  wrote  to 
each  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  statements  thf  y  had  shown. 
The  notes,  ho  hoped,  would  be  kept  from  tlieir  owners  lest 
they  should,  at  some  future  time,  bo  used  for  miAcliief.  Copies 
were  sent,  and  witli  them  came  a  promise  from  Monroe  that 
the  request  of  Hamilton  should  "  be  most  strictly  complied 
■    ^dtll."t 

^^^    But  Monroe  broke  his  promise.     The  request  was  not 
^HNctly  complied  witli ;  the  papers  were  turned  to  a  mischiev- 

^g         *  OberrvAtioQA  on  cortaln  DotmiQcnts  contaiticd  in  Knii.  V  and  VI  of  Tbe 
UUlorr  of  the  UDiUid  Stalea  for  the  Tear  1796,  In  which  the  charp?  of  Specu- 
Utloo  ifminst  Alexander  Hunilton,  late  Secretary  of  tbo  Treasury,  is  fully  refuted. 
Wriltcn  by  Uimwlf.     1797,  p.  27.      f  Ibid.,  pp.  27  and  ixi.      J  Ibid.,  p.  uarL 
VOL.  n. — 22 
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oufi  use.    Wlien  he  Bet  oQt,  in  1794,  for  France,  the  lettri^H 
paased  to  "  a  respectable  character  in  Virginia,'*  and  thence  to 
the  hands  of  the  vileet  of  all  the  men  who,  at  that  day,  spread 
scandal  and  wrote  lauipoonA  for  a  living. 

James  Thomson  Callondcr  was  a  Scotchman  of  whom  notL- 
ing  good  is  known.    He  liad  the  pen  of  a  ready  HTiter  and 
the  Iwazcn  forehead  of  a  knave.     In  Scotland  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  called  "The  Political  Progrea    of   Great 
Britain,"  was  driven  from  the  country,  fled  to  the  United 
States,  where,  like  Frencau,  like  Duaue,  like  John  Wood, 
like  every  man  who,  for  a  few  shillings,  would  land  France 
and  slander  the  administration,  he  was  taken  up  and  helped  by 
Jefferson.     He  became,  in  short,  what  might  well  be  c-olleda 
JeHereonian  hack.    His  bumnoss  was  to  gather  all  the  politicil 
scandal,  all  the  foul  abuse,  all  the  Ubels,  all  the  mean  Hes  tiiat 
drcnlatod  through  the  press,  to  distort  congressional  speecliM, 
to  misinterpret  good  acts,  to  attribute  false  motives,  to  digest 
tlie  scurrility  of  the  Aurora,  of  the  Argiis,  of  the  Independent 
Chronicle,  and  once  a  year  send  out  tho  whole  mass  in  die 
form  of  a  book.     He  began  this  career  in  1795  by  repnUifili- 
ing  the  "Pohtical  Progress "  and  reporting  congre&aionai  de- 
bates.    The  "American  Annual  Hotter,  or  liifitorical 
moire  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  ITOG,"  appeared 
year  following.     In  1797  came  "The  History  of  the  Uni 
States  for  1796,"  and,  in  1798,  "Sketches  of  the  History 
America."     The  "  History  "  was  published  in  eight  parts 
subscription,*  and  contained,  in  Numbers  V  and  VI,  the  docn 
ments  Mnhlenbcrg  and  Venable  had  deposited  with  MouPO^J 
and  which  Monroe  had  promised  Hamilton  should  never  ^H 
put  to  a  mischievous  use.     Copies  had  been  furnished  Callen- 
der  by  "a  respectable  character  in  Vir^ia,"  and  that 
spectable  character  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Thomas  Jcffi 
himself. 

Monroe  was  soon  visited   and  asked   to  oxplain.t 
paper,  in  particular,  needed  from  him  a  few  word*.     It 
signed  by  him  alone,  and  implied  that  the  letters  were  all' 

*  Aurorm,  Kmy  0,  1797,  cootalns  the  adrortiBcmcnt, 

f  ObMrrmtioM  od  Certain  Docuroenta  conlwDcd  lo  Km.  V  nod  VI  of 
ZUfltor;  of  the  United  8t«tus  for  the  Tear  17BA,  eto.,  p.  S9. 
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forged,  and  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  them  that  he  might, 
by  owning  adultery,  prevent  a  charge  of  misconduct  in  a  high 
place  of  trust.  *  An  explanation  of  this  Monroe  most  ehame- 
fully  refused  to  give.  In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  Hamilton, 
with  a  plain  statement  of  his  crime,  put  his  whole  correspond- 
ence with  Mrs.  Reynolds  in  print.f  While  the  Repuhlicans 
rejoiced  over  what  they  called  Hamilton's  confession,  the  Fed- 
eralists were  equally  joyful  over  the  expulsion  of  William 
Blount,  a  Republican  senator  from  the  new  State  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  third,  the  President's 
Becretary  came  down  to  the  Houije  with  a  message  in  writing, 
ftnd  a  bundle  of  reports  and  documents  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Among  them  were  some 
papers  disclosing  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Spanish  territory 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fears  of  an  attack  on  upper 
Louisiana  by  the  British  had  already  been  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  had  been  made 
known  to  the  English  Minister ;  hod  been  denied,  and  the 
anarance  given  by  Pickering  to  Don  Carlos  de  Yrujo  that 
hifl  BUftpiciona  wore  without  cause.  But  the  Mini£ter  would  not 
be  convinced.  Again  he  expressed  his  beHef  that  an  attack 
mw  being  planned ;  again  Listen,  tlie  English  Minister  was 
addressed  on  the  subject,  and  again  a  denial  was  returned. 
There  had,  the  Englishman  admitted,  been  some  talk  of  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Soutli.  Early  in  the  winter 
a  man  named  Chieholm  called  on  Iiim  and  proposed  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Floridas.  England  was  to  send  a  fleet  to  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile.  Chiaholm  was  to  lead  a  band  of  Ameri- 
cana and  Indians  over  the  l>or(lcr.  Listou,  having  heard  the 
plan,  objected.  The  thing  was  imposrible.  It  would  be  an 
open  violation  of  the  neutral  riglite  of  the  United  States,  This 
Clii»hohn  denied.  The  men,  he  said,  going  from  the  States 
would  march  unarmed.  Still  the  English  Minister  would  not 
ttnction  it.     He  had,  ho  protested,  no  authority  to  do  so. 


•  Obwrvations  on  Curtain  DMumenta  cunuuneil  In  Soa.  V  Mod  VI  of  The 
fTtitAry  of  ibe  Uniecd  Stfttea  for  the  Year  1796,  etc..  p.  29. 

f  llitiL  For  Home  Htrictarps  on  the  beKtvior  of  Moanw,  fw  Tlanillton  rcnni 
Monroe,  or  Grmt  TnWoU  cootrasted  withFoIW;  and  Publto  Virtue  wtLb  Public 
lafiddlty. 
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Thereupon  CImbolm  asked  if  tlie  GoTernor-Q«neral  of  Canada 
would  sanction  it.  Ho  was  told  tliat  all  that  could  be  dooe 
was  to  write  to  England  and  wait  for  the  reply.  This  might 
come  soon.  It  might  he  long  in  coming.  It  might  not  come 
at  all.  For  several  montlis  Chi^holm  chafed  and  waited.  At 
last  hifl  patience  gare  out,  he  haetcned  hack  to  Li&ton,  and 
hedged  hard  for  leave  to  go  to  England  himself  for  the  roplv. 
With  a  show  of  reluctance,  leave  was  given.  A  vessel  to  sail 
for  London  was  soon  found,  Chisholm''s  paaeage  paid,  a  draft 
for  twenty  pounds  on  a  London  hanker  given  him,  and  a  pack- 
age of  Icttere  covered  with  lead,  which,  should  the  French  take 
the  yefisel,  Chiahohn  was  bidden  to  throw  into  tlie  sea.  But  be 
was  a  babbler,  and,  before  the  ship  set  sail,  had  shown  his  let- 
te»  to  a  merchant,  to  a  tavern-keeper,  to  a  number  of  strange 
men,  and  had  two  months  before  explained  the  whole  plan 
to  Jamee  Carey,  of  Tennessee.  Carey  was  interpreter  to  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  was  assistant  at  the  Tellico  Block-Houee 
public  stores,  and  had  come  to  Philadelphia  with  the  Cherokee 
chiefs.  There  he  fell  in  with  Chishohn,  heard  his  plan,  saw 
some  of  the  letters,  and  spoke  of  his  adventures  to  "William 
Blount  The  senator  affected  to  make  light  of  the  matter. 
But  the  interpreter  wafi  no  sooner  back  at  Tellico  than  Blount 
wroto  him  a  long  note.  The  affair  Captain  Chishohn  had 
talked  of  was  Ukely  to  come  off  in  the  fall.  If  the  Indians 
would  do  their  part,  it  must  succeed.  A  man  of  much  conse- 
quence had  gone  to  England.  He  would  probably  arrange 
affairs.  If  he  did,  Blount  would  likely  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness himself  at  the  head  of  the  British  force.  But  Corey  must 
be  cautious.  A  single  careless  word,  and  each  one  cone 
in  the  expedition  was  a  ruined  man.* 


*  "I  beliCTe,  bat  am  not  quite  «ur«,  that  the  plui  then  talked  of  vrtll  be  at- 
tempted this  fall ;  aod  ir  it  la  atteiupted,  It  will  bo  In  n  much  larger  w&t  Uu&- 
tben  talked  of;  and  if  the  IndintiK  aot  their  |>art,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  wil^~ 
Buccecd.  A  man  of  coiuequenco  hu  pane  to  GnglamI  abotit  the  boiiiDcM,  and  11^^ 
be  malcea  amng''m(>Tit5  an  he  expeota,  I  shall  mypulf  hare  n  hand  in  the  btuinai  ^ 
aad  probably  nball  be  at  the  bo&d  of  the  buaiocas  on  the  part  of  the  Britiafa,  Toi — ^ 
are,  bowuver,  to  understand  that  it  la  not  quite  certain  that  the  plan  will  be  a^^— ^ 
tempted;  yH  you  will  do  well  to  keep  things  in  a  proper  train  of  action,  in  caa^^ 
it  should  be  attempted,  and  to  do  ao  will  require  all  your  management-— I  «i^^!Z! 
require  all  jour  mana^ment,  because  you  must  take  caro,  in  whatever  you  lay  C^"^ 
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The  letter  caneed  Carey  great  oneaAiness  and  alaim.    He 
longed  to  serve  William  Blount     He  liad  Bwom  to  serve  the 
United  Statee.     What  to  do  he  knew  not,  and,  in  hig  uneor- 
taintj,  consulted  a  clerk  in  hia  employ.     The  clerk  bade  him 
"  oondider  hia  oath,"    This  did  not  content  him,  and  a  eeoond 
man  wa«  wmsulted,  and  shown  tlie  note.     On  the  aiiHurance 
that  tlie  pnblic  ought  to  know  of  it,  Carej  gave  it  up,  and  the 
content*  were  soon  in  the  newspapers.     In  a  few  weeks  a  copy 
was  in  the  Iiandii  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.     The  Engliah  Minister  was  at  once  atldressed.     Pick- 
ering reminded  him  of  the  denial  of  a  plan  to  invade  Lonieiana 
from  the  upjjcr  lakes,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  project  to  in- 
vade it  eUewhere.     This  question  was  not  based  on  a  vague 
suspicion.    Undoubted  information,  he  was  told,  had  come  to 
id,  and  in  it  the  British  Minister  was  named. 
Tho  next  day  brought  liston's  reply.     He  admitted  the 
the  plan,  the  mission  to  England,  but  declined  to  men- 
ion  any  names.     Tlie  day  following,  copies  of  tlie  letter  of 
Jlount  to  Carey,  of  l*ickering  to  Listen,  and  the  reply,  were 
Eud  before  the  Senate  and  the  House.    The  case  against  Blount 
pas  tijoiight  a  plain  one.     A  committee  was  appointed  by  tbe 
Senate  to  report  what  should  be  done  with  him,  and,  while 
bey  were  debating  tbe  report,  proceedings  were  interrupted 
a  messenger  from  the  House.     The  Attorney-General  had 
consulted  by  a  member,  and  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
Ithat  the  Carey  letter  was  evidence  of  a  crime ;  tliat  the  crime 
Wis  a  misdemeanor;  and  that  tbe  writer,  if  Blount,  was  liable 
to  impeacbment.     The  Republicans,  led  on  by  Gallatin,  raised 
^  the  qnestion  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  to  im- 
a  senator.     That  right,  by  the  fonrth  section  of  the  seo- 
articlo,  was  extended  over  the  President,  the  Vico-Presi- 
dent,  and  all  civil  officera  of  tbe  United  States.    A  senator  was 
Done  of  these.     Even  if  he  were  a  civil  officer,  how  could  he 
^  impeached  for  offences  not  in  the  line  of  liis  official  duty  ? 

"''Snt.  or  auTbody  else,  not  to  let  the  plan  be  dtscovcrcd  bj  HawkinA,  Doiui- 
^"^  Dj«ns  or  any  other  pcr»on  in  the  intcrcftl  of  tbe  L'nit«<l  States  or  Spain. . . , 
'^'t  Uopera  contrive  tn  goi  tho  Creokn  to  dceira  the  President  to  toke  Hawkhia 
"^of  tbe  Creek  nation?  lur,  if  he  et«Ta  to  the  Crpelt  nation,  and  gcta  thu  good- 
*"*  ^f  tbe  nation,  he  can  nnd  will  do  preat  injury  to  our  plaoa.  When  yoo  have 
*'*i  Uii»  Ujtlcr  over  three  timef,  then  burn  it.  ... " 
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On  that  principle,  the  FederuIisU  contended,  it  would  not  be 
poflfiible  to  remove  a  jtistice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  making 
war  on  the  United  States,  because  ho  ii  not  a  civil  officer,  and 
waging  war  is  out  of  the  line  of  his  official  duty.     Again,  if 
fi  legislator  were  not  an  office-holder  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  he  might  take  pre&ents  and  titles  of  nobility  fro 
foreign  powers,  because  the  prohibition  in  the  Coustituti 
merely  applies  to  **  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
under  "  the  United  States.     Would  the  House  support  buch 
doetriue?    The  House  would  not;  impeached  Blount  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  demanded  that  ho  should  be 
"floqaestered"  of  his  seaL     The  Senate  readily  complied,  and 
on  July  eighth  he  was  expelled.    Nor  was  he  suffered  to  leave 
the  custody  of  the  messenger  of  the  Senate  till  he  gave  bonds 
liimself  in  tlje  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  two  sureties  of 
live  hundred  dollars  each,  to  come  and  answer  such  articles  of 
impeachment  as  might  be  exhibited  against  him  by  the  Houso. 

Blount,  at  first,  hid  himself,  and  so  put  all  manner  of  ru- 
mors afioat  He  had  fied.  He  had  been  arrested.  He  had 
escapedL  His  papers  were  not  to  be  found.  The  truth  wafli 
when  the  letter  to  Carey  became  public  he  did  seek  to  go 
southward.  A  pilot-boat  was  chartered  to  carry  Iiira  to  Oeri-  i 
coke  bar,  his  trunk  was  sent  on  board,  and  he  soon  followe^^ 
it  himself.  But,  while  tlie  captain  was  waiting  for  his  cleai^^ 
ance  papcis,  the  officers  of  justice  came  on  board.  Tlie  trunk 
was  seized.  Blount,  not  being  known  to  them,  was  suffered 
go  free.*  So  firm  was  the  popular  beUef  that  he  had  fled 
justice  tliat,  a  month  after  he  had  been  liberated  on  his  bo) 
as  he  rode  along  an  unfrequented  road  near  the  Yirgiuia 
lage  of  Staunton,  a  troop  of  horse  went  after  him,  brou 
him  back  to  Staunton,  and  there  detained  him  till  word 
that  he  liad  been  released  on  boil.t 

Ko  one  could  declare  him  innocent.     Even  his  own 
did  not  attempt  it,  but  atUickcil  the  English  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State.    Who,  they  demanded,  could  read  the  fa 
ing,  canting  letter  of  the  man  Timothy  and  not  blush  from  v\ 

•  Vcw  Worlfi,  Julj  «.  1797. 

f  When  tHod  in  1 79S  the  Senate  deddcd  **.  ..  that  this  Court  ought  not  to  1 
JiiriMligtion  of  tb«  atJd  impeaohmeut,  and  that  the  a*ld  impeMhme&t  istf 
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shame  ?  "  "Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  ? "  writes  he.  Permit ! 
He  had  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation.    "  The  President," 
writes  Timothy,  "  received  great  satisfaction  from  tlio  tone  of 
your  reply."     Now  who  will  say  that  our  Government  is  not 
partial  ?  *    Compai'e  this  humble  tone  and  gentle  treatment  of 
L  Listen  with  the  ehamcful  cruelty  oxcroisod  on  Genet.     Was 
F  the  proof  of  Genet-s  threat  to  appeal  to  the  people  more  fully 
established  than  Liston'a  conspiracy?     By  no  means.     Tet 
Genet  was  denounced  and  hia  recall  demanded.     Listen  is 
thought  harmless  as  a  dove.    And  why  was  Genet  denounced? 
Because  he  was  an  bonest  and  a  clear-headed  man,  and  Minis- 
ter from  the  RepubUc  of  France.    And  why  is  Liston  caressed? 
Because  he  has  talents  fur  comiptlou  and  intrigue,  and  is  Min- 
ister from  the  English  court.    Why  was  Genet's  recall  desired  ? 
Because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  machinatious  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Wby  is  Liston  still  suiEered  to  remain?    Because 
between  him  and  the  Executive  an  improper  understanding 
exists.     The  people  have  too  long  been  bHnded  by  what  are 
known  as  "  Federal  men  and  Federal  measures."     It  is  now 
high  time  this  Federalism  was  looked  into.    Federaliara  means 
EogUflh  guineas,  English  rule,  English  interference  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.     Look  at  the  man  Timothy,  and  say,  if  you  can,  he 
ia  tit  to  be  Secretary  of  State.     But  Tim  is  a  Federalist,  and 
that  is  enough  for  Listen  and  the  ministry  of  the  crazy  British 
king.     There,  too,  is  Oliver,  deemed  bo  tmstwortby  by  the 
late  Minister  Hammond.     Oliver  is  Hkewise  a  Federalist,  and 
was  frantic  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  John  Jay.    This 
British  faction  is  now  eager  for  the  speedy  trial  of  Senator 
Blount.     They  would  act  at  once.     Then  will  the  people  be 
led  into  the  belief  that  the  vile  conspiracy  is,  from  first  to  last, 

*  piece  of  Republican  work.    Then  will  much  evidence,  which 

*  lesB  hasty  investigation  would  furaiBh,  bo  kept  back.  Before 
«^  Honse  rose,  its  committee  to  report  articles  of  impeach- 
ment was  bidden  to  sit  through  the  rcx!ess,  take  testimony,  send 

Y*^  pajwrs  and  men, and,  if  possible,  find  out  what  parties  were 

K»Bed  m  the  plot  with  William  Blount. 

For  eight  weeks  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  been  sitting, 
^m  they  adjourned,  the  defence  of  the  country  was  thought 


•  Aurora,  July  10,  1191. 
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to  be  faUy  cared  for.    The  States  wore  called  on  tt>  have  eight 
tbonsuid  militia  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice, 
smiths  and  cannon-fonndcns,  sabre-makers  and  powder-miUe 
were  forbidden  to  send  arms  or  amninnition  abroad.     A 
gam  was  voted  to  put  up  breastworks  and  earth-forts  aluug 
coast ;  three  frigates  were  ordered  to  bo  armed  and  manne 
the  number  of  rerenue-outterd  was  increased,  and  commisao 
en  were  dispatched  to  make  torms  with  France.* 

The  commiesioriera  were  announced  to  be  Charlee  Pine 
ney,  John  Marshall, and  Elbridge  Qerry.    Marshall  was  tlie  la 
to  set  out.     But  ho  had  not  gone  far  on  his  jonmey  when  the 
worut  predictionfl  of  the  preachers  on  fast-day  seemed  fultillt 
Oodj  they  had  said,  would  curse  the  land  and  sorely  alHict  it 
the  rulers  and  tbe  people  gave  any  comfort  to  the  murder 
and  regicides  of  France.     When  the  yellow  fever  was  known ' 
to  have  appeared  in  each  city  from  which  the  envoys  sailed,  ^ 
was  pronouuced  by  pious  men  a  manifestation  of  divine  wra^ 
Worldly  men  said  it  was  imported.    Proof  existed  that  it 
from  the  Indies.    Some  kid  it  to  the  atmosphere,  othera  to 
filth  in  the  docks  and  streets.    The  disorder  broke  out  at  Philar 
delphia,  and  was  followed  by  unusual  alarm.    Men  who,  in  the 
terrible  days  of  1793,  in  1795,  and  again  in  l7flG,had  never  fo^y 
a  moment  thought  of  hurrying  away,  now  shut  their  houaj^f 
and  fled.     A  peculiar  malevolence  was  thought  to  attend  the    ' 
fever.    Of  every  five  taken  down,  but  one,  it  was  commonly 
believed,  got  welL     The  ingenm'ly  of  the  ablest  <loctor6  could 
devise  nothing  to  hold  it  in  check.     At  such  a  time  a  man  of 
sense  and  judgment  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  quiet  fear, 

*  The  best  stAteroent  of  the  Fcdertl  tide  of  the  qnarrel  vith  Franco  wua  i 
by  Bobert  Ooodloc  Hnrpcr — "  Goody  Harper"  of  tbe  Republican  lanipooDR — in 
epocch  in  tbo  Ho(i»c,  Hiy  29,  1707.  and  In  Observations  on  the  Dispute  betwe 
tbo  ITntted  8tatM  and  France,  ndJre^Aed  by  Hubert  G.  Harper,  £«).,  of  Soa 
Carolina,  to  his  ConplitiicntA,  in  May,  1797.    Tho  pamphlet  went  through  six  i 
tions  in  ED(;land  and  four  in  tbii  country  in  Ic?3  than  a  yoar,  and  was  transhila 
Into  Freocfa.    See  Ob^ervalious  Bur  lea  Ddm6ld»  ontre  lefl  6tatB-L*nifl  et  la  Francv : 
Atlrsm^es  par  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  E.>»(.     L'un  des  RcpNiReiitanii  au  Congris 
pour  la  Caroline  Meridionals,  i  MS  CommettanR,  en  Mai,  t7^i7.     Another  Fedemt 
pftmplet  was  The  AntigslLican ;  or,  Tbe  ttovcr  of  hia  own  Country,  in  a  Series  of 
Papers,  partly  heretofore  published  nnd  partly  new,  wherein  French  InBuencc  and 
Fal.4e  PAtrintiHrn  are  fully  and  fairly  diiipUyed.    By  a  Citizen  of  Now  England, 
Oocembcr,  1797. 
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and  allfly  excitement  of  every  kind.  But  Governor  Thomas 
M'tfl*"  poeeesBed  no  tact  save  tliat  pocnliar  tact  wliich  makee 
men  leaders  of  parties,  and  puts  tbem  in  tlie  liigli  pliiccs  of  the 
State,  "Wliat  the  doctors  could  not  core  with  medicine  he 
wonld  cnre  by  fines,  by  penalties,  by  yellow  tiags,  by  the  rig- 
orona  execution  of  a  Billy  law.*  YeUow  fever  was,  he  pro- 
claimed, contagious,  All  communication,  therefore,  with  the 
wharves  and  houses  of  the  infected  district  f  must  be  cut  oS. 
Streets  must  be  barricaded,  yellow  flags  must  be  hung  from 
infected  houses,  dwellers  in  the  adjoining  bouses  must  instant^ 
ly  remove,  men  sick  of  the  fever  must  be  carried  out  of  town- 
To  climb  over  the  barricades,  to  talk  to  a  fever^tricken  per- 
son, to  go  into  a  house  from  wtiich  a  yellow  flag  was  hung, 
was  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  tliree  hundred  dollars.  "Whoever 
refused  to  admit  an  inspector  to  his  house,  whoever  hindered 

^him  in  putting  up  a  flag,  whoever  pulled  one  down  when  once 
put  up,  was  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  on  State  Island,  and 
kept  there  for  thirty  days.     Half  of  all  fines  went  to  the  in- 

I  formers. 

f  The  effect  was  most  pitiable.  Before  a  week  elapsed  the 
proclamation  was  more  dreaded  tlian  the  dieease.  If  n  flag  ap- 
peared before  a  house,  the  whole  neighborhood  fled  into  tlie 
oouutiy.  The  demand  for  physiciuns  on  a  sudden  almost 
oe&sed.  Ignorant  of  the  Bymptoms  of  the  malady,  men  no 
longer  dared  to  smnmon  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  the 
back  lest  they  should  be  pronounced  tit  subjects  for  the  Wig- 
wam, and  hurried  there  to  die.  Kumora  of  shameful  deeds 
done  by  the  inspectors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  were 
believed.  One  told  of  a  mother  torn  from  her  little  family 
because  an  ignorant  doctor  had  declared  her  complaint  the 

L  putrid  fever.     Another  had  heard  of  a  man  of  wealth  whom 

I  the  inspectors  found  lying  sick  of  a  bilious  fever.  They  pro- 
nounced it  the  contagion.  He  protested  it  was  not^  and,  on 
Lis  knees,  offered  untold  sums  to  be  loft  in  his  own  house. 
But  the  liard-bearted  agents  tlirew  him  into  a  wugon  aud  took 
bim  to  the  hospital,  where  he  eoon  caught  the  fever  and  died. 
8nch  tales,  grossly  exaggerated,  were  believed  by  every  one. 

*  See  his  Proclamation. 
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Nobody  knew  when  hia  own  turn  might  come.  To  be  act, ; 
waa  said,  was  no  longer  necessary.  Mere  snspicion  that 
might  be  was  enongh  to  send  a  man  to  some  infected  hospit 
where,  surrounded  hy  the  most  malignant  cases,  tormented 
fear,  overcome  by  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  tliose  he  held  dc 
he  wonld  himself  be  striclcen  down.  Then  the  inspectoii 
would  name  him  as  an  instance  of  the  keenness  of  their  judg 
ment  and  the  excellence  of  their  medical  skill.  Then  they 
would  boast  how  they  had  detected  the  syraptoma  of  the  feve 
when  his  physician,  when  liis  friends,  when  the  patient  bin 
self,  solemnly  protested  he  was  a  well  man.  Then  these  min- 
ions of  power  would  become  more  insolent  and  overb 
than  ever.  Each  one  of  them  who  nursed  a  grudge  or  che 
ished  a  mean  political  hatred  would  henceforth  have  his  vie 
in  his  power.  From  the&e  terrors  tliere  was  but  one  way  i 
escape,  and  tliat  was  in  tlight.  So  many  fled  that  the  stace 
the  city  became  most  deplorable.  The  shops  were  desorted^ 
tlie  wharves  were  no  longer  covered  with  hogsheads  and  bales, 
thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Alarmed  by 
the  stories  which  spread  through  the  country,  the  farmers 
ceased  to  bring  their  supplies.  The  stalls  of  the  market-place 
were  empty,  while  long  trains  of  Conestoga  wagonct,  heary 
with  grain  and  cheese  and  flour,  wound  southward  and  ehokejfl 
the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

Letters  and  protests  against  the  proclamation  came  to  the 
Governor  every  day.  Matched,  said  Peter  Porcnpine,  it  can- 
not be  without  the  limits  of  RepubUcan  France.  Were  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  propose  such  a  measnre,  his  brains  would 
be  knocked  out  before  he  had  gone  n  hundred  yards  from  the 
House.  What !  enter  my  house  by  force,  and  drag  thence  my 
wife  or  my  child  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  being  sick ! 
And  if  I  insist  on  defending  them,  line  me  or  transport  me  to 
State  Island  1  Pray,  good  Mr.  Thomas  !Mifilin,  tell  us  in  what 
tyranny  consists.  Many  of  us  begin  to  fear  that  it  is  fast  grow*^, 
ing  up  in  America.*  A  surgeon-major  on  one  of  the  Frenc]i|[ 
ships  denoimced  the  proclamation,  and  gave  some  remedies 
for  the  fevcr.f  But  no  one  epoko  with  more  authority  than 
Jean  Devize.     lie  was  a  physician,  had  treated  the  disease 


•  Porouplne'i  Gaxettc,  August  26,  I W.        f  Aurora,  September  I,  17»7. 
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with  snccesB  in  Jamaica,  and  had,  in  the  awful  Uajs  of  1793, 
with  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Hehn,  nursed  the  sick  at  Bush 
Hill,  He  now  assured  the  Governor  that  everything  produc- 
tive of  conetemation  or  of  fear  should  be  carefuU}'  avoided, 
Nothing  was  leas  rational  than  the  puhlications,  the  Bick  listSf 
the  death  lists,  which  daily  filled  the  papers.  The  diaplaj'  of 
yellow  flags,  the  barricading  of  the  streets,  the  carrying  away  of 
citizeDS  by  force,  was  most  pernicious.  Scenes  of  this  kind 
spread  terror  among  the  people.  Ilumanity  revolted  at  such 
cruelty.  The  Turks  had  never  been  guilty  of  it.  At  Mar- 
seilles, when  the  fever  was  raging  fiercely,  acts  so  barbarous 
had  not  even  l>een  thought  of.*  The  inspectors  of  the  health 
office  protested  that  they  were  greatly  maligned.  Sick  people 
had  not  been  removed  unless  the  attending  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  ncce3sarj\  In  no  case  had  force  been  used,  or  even 
cuntemplated.  Flags  had  been  placed  at  a  few  duora  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  approach.  One  fence  hod  been  put  up  at 
Penn  street,  where  the  fever  raged  with  peculiar  malignancy. 
This  was  all.  As  for  the  hospital,  it  was  in  tine  order.  The 
sick  were  well  cared  for,  and  their  families  were  given  accom- 
modation in  teuts  near  by.f 

What  was  then  thought  good  care  would  now  be  considered 
as  barbarous  treatment.  Gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  prescribe,  and,  in  their  igno- 
rance, began  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Two  hostile  schools  sprang 
up.  At  the  head  of  the  one  was  William  Currie.  Ben  jnmin  Rush 
led  the  other.  The  Currie  men  declared  the  fever  was  imported 
and  contagious.  The  Rush  school  maintained  that  it  was  not. 
Filthy  streets,  they  held,  and  loathsome  alleys  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sickness,  and  they  urged  the  use  of  mercurial 
purges  and  the  copious  letting  of  blood.  If  the  patient  would 
but  attend  to  the  fever  in  time,  his  eliancea  of  recovery  were 
ninety-nine  in  one  hundred.  He  needed  no  physician.  Ixt 
him  go  to  the  nearest  apothecary,  purchase  one  of  Rush's  mer- 
curial purges,  take  it  on  the  first  symptoms  of  yellow  fever, 
lose  ton  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  keep  up  tlie  purging 
and  bleeding  till  his  health  was  restored.  If,  said  tlie  oppo- 
nents of  Rush,  the  man  ever  does  recover,  it  will  be  by  God's 


*  Aurora,  Svptemlwr  2,  \191. 
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win,  and  for  a  special  end.    A  patient  who  cannot  be  killed 
hy  tlie  fever,  salivation,  and  Weeding  combined,  must  surely 
have  been  bom  to  be  hanged  or  drowned.     Against  this  a 
iiinnbor  of  men  well  known  in  tlie  community  came  forward 
to  testify.    On©  had  been  under  the  lancet  twenty-two  times  in 
ton  days,  had  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  ouncos,  and 
was  a  well  man.*     Aiiother  Ixail  twice  lieen  sick  of  the  fever, 
had  been  blistered,  had  taken  mercnry  freely,  and,  in  fi: 
bleedings,  had  lost  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  onncefi.f     A 
had  loet  one  htmdred  and  twenty-«ix;  a  fonrth  one  hun 
and  ton.  X    From  a  little  child  of  six  years  thirty  ounces 
blood  had  been  drawn.     And  what  of  this?  it  was  ask 
"What  good  can  it  do  to  name  forty  men  whom  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  bleed  to  death,  when  we  each  know  of 
three  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  practice  for  every  one 
carried  through  ?    In  Gil  Bias  was  a  fine  summary  of  the 
materia  medica  of  certain  bloody  disciples  of  Galen.    8an- 
grado  had  his  veneftcctions  and  his  potions  of  warm  water. 
He,  too,  bled  liis  patient*,  and  kept  on  bleeding,  and,  wh 
twenty  died  each  day,  declared  that  death  was  caused  by 
being  bled  enough.     Benjamin  Rush,  said  his  enemies,  is 
modem   Sangrado.     His  notions  arc  old;  he  has  borro 
them  from  the  East  Indies.    There  they  have  been  in  use 
years.     Yet  he  assumes  to  himself  the  credit  of  being  a  benfr 
factor  of  the  human  race.    He  is  puffed  up  with  ambition.    He 
will  consult  with  no  one  who  is  not  his  pupil  and  does  not 
walk  in  his  way.     Other  doctors  are,  in  his  language,  '*  inexpe- 
rienced practitioners."     Yet  he  is  ever  ready  to  meddle  with 
other  men's  patients.    Has  he  not  sent  two  ignorant  negroea 
about  the  by-ways  and  alleys  to  purge  and  bleed  men,  womi 
and  children  without  regard  to  their  constitutions  or  their 
of  hcaltli?    Enthusiasm  has  deprived  him  of  his  wits.  _ 

has  not  heard  how;  he  drove  through  Kensington  with  a  negro 
in  a  gig,  and  cried  out,  "  Purge  and  bleed  all  Kensington ; 
drive  on,  boy  "  ?    To  meet  him  is  enough  to  make  a  well  maa 
sick.     He  is  c6nstantly  stopping  citizens  upon  the  street,  aq^B 
bidding  them  go  home  and  nurse  the  fever.     "  YouVe  got  itW 

•  Letter  of  Dr.  Philip  Srog  Thyslck.   Gazette  of  the  FnUed  Sute«,  Soptotnl 
14. 1707.  f  Ibid.,  October  2,  1797.  J  IWd.>  October  10,  n»7. 
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Dn've  got  itl"  is  Lis  salutation  to  every  pale  face  he  meets. 
orae  lie  has  terrified  into  chilly  fits ;  some  into  relapses ;  eome 
ito  conTnlfiions;  some  into  the  grave.*  Blood-letting,  was 
1©  response,  might  at  times  fail  to  cure.  Many  cases  were 
ot  wanting.  But  they  all  fell  under  one  of  five  causes.  The 
sinedy  might  not  have  been  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
lalady,  or  used  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  or 
eglected  during  the  "  exacerbation  of  the  fevei*."  Possibly 
:e  patient  had  been  given  animal  food  t(jo  soon.  His  cousti- 
ition,  again,  might  have  been  broken  down  by  gross  habite  or 
.temperance  in  drink.  The  public  had  become  alarmed  at 
le  amount  of  blood  which,  in  several  cases,  liad  been  drawn, 
!here  was  no  need  of  this  fear.  In  the  body  of  every  adult  of 
iddle  size  were,  at  least,  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and 
fty  ounces.* 

Wliile  the  doctors  wrangled  the  people  perislxed.  In  Sep- 
mbcr  the  death-rate  rose  to  sixty-eight  in  two  days.  The 
ity  was  almost  deserted.  Divine  service  was  no  longer  held 
the  churches.  Justice  ceased  to  bo  admiuistored  in  the 
rnrtfl.  Even  the  public  offices  were  shut.  The  President 
BS  at  Braintree.  The  "War  Office  was  at  the  Falls  of  the 
;hnylkilL  The  Treasury  was  at  Gray*B  Ferry.  The  State 
)epBrtmcnt  was  at  Trenton.  The  Attoroey-General  was  in 
rirginia.  The  Custom-House  at  Chester.  The  Post-Office 
Dund  shelter  in  a  stable  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
ixteen  business  houses  moved  to  Wilmington.  Twenty-three 
en  put  up  their  shutters.  The  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  were 
rhite  with  tents,  where  food  and  clothes  and  shelter  were 
jven  to  tlie  poor.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  laborers  were 
rithout  work.  These  were  put  to  mending  the  roads,  and,  for 
time,  received  seventy-five  cents  each  day.  But  the  money 
Bit  apart  for  their  needs  by  the  Legislature  ran  low,  the  pit- 
ince  was  cut  down  to  fifty  cents,  and  it  seemed  quite  likely 
fund  would  be  cKhanstcd  long  before  the  fever  ceased 


Common  as  the  practice  was,  excellent  as  all  men  allowed 
to  be,  many  felt  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever, 

*  LeRcr  from  Dr.  John  ReUnua  Coxe.    Mtir^aut'a  Doilj  AdTcrtiser,  Septem- 
13,  1797, 
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blood-letting  had  been  carried  to  a  gross  excess.  After  tiie 
manner  of  the  timeaf  every  one  who  had  an  opinion  on 
matter  rushed  into  print  By  the  middle  of  October,  Medic 
Spectat^jr  and  Metiicus  Spectator  Alter,  Currie-Comb  and 
genio,  Acastoe  and  Censor,  Dr.  Gurrie  and  Dr.  Coxe,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  Noah  Webster,  and  the  printer  of  Porcnpine's  Ga- 
zette, were  deep  in  the  diapnte.  From  argiimenfa  they  passed 
to  ridicule,  from  ridicule  to  abuse,  and,  before  they  had  done, 
to  conings,  challenges,  aod  suiU  at  law.  One  day  some  strict- 
mw  on  Riifih^fl  claims  to  immortality  appeared  in  the  colt 
of  the  United  States  Gazette.  He  attributed  the  paper  to 
Ross,  but  did  notliing.  Thereupon  the  son,  John  Rnsh, 
up  the  matter,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  supposed  tradncer.  The 
doctor  declared  he  was  not  the  author,  and  told  the  measengcr, 
when  alx)ut  to  depart,  that  John  Rush  was  an  "  impudent  pup- 
py/' This  was  not  to  be  borue.  The  young  man  waylaid 
Ross,  and,  old  as  ho  wns,  beat  him  with  a  cane.  A  challenge 
was  now  sent  to  the  elder  Rush,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  set 
on  the  son.  Rush,  like  a  man  of  sense,  declined  it,  and  the 
son  put  the  whole  correspondence  into  print.  On  this,  Cobbett 
made  some  remarks.  Many  a  man,  he  said,  was  bold  with  a 
lancet  who  was  a  coward  with  a  sword.  This  turned  the  rage 
of  John  Rush  against  Cobbett,  and  called  forth  a  reply  full  of  ^ 
that  peculiar  abnse  which  is  the  argument  of  an  angry  man,     ^ 

Porcupine,  however,  took  no  notice,  for  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  far  more  serious  quarrel  with  a  man  of  far  greater 
weight.  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  sent  out  a  Spaniard  named 
Don  Carlos  Martinej!  de  Ynijo,  or,  m  Cobbett  called  him,  Don 
Tarico,  to  be  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  Spain,  The 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  speetlily  announced  in  a  note  to 
Secretaiy  of  State,  He  represented  that  his  master,  anxious 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace  so  long  existing  with  Ame 
ca,  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  October  twenty- wjvcnth,  17i 
had  opened  tho  Mississippi  to  the  sea;  had  ceded  a 
strip  of  territory;  had  agreed  to  run  the  boundary-line  between 
Florida  and  the  United  States ;  and  had,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  adopted  the  principle,  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
His  Majesty  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that. 
almost  at  the  same  time,  a  very  different  kind  of  a  trea^^  was 
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making  witli  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  definition  of  neutrali- 
ty maintained  in  the  instrmnent  negotiated  by  Mr.  Piuckney 
had  no  place  iu  the  instrumeut  negotijited  by  Mr.  Jay.  Against 
this  contract  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  Minister  to  protest,  and  he 
protested  on  three  grounds :  it  did  not  proyido  that  a  neutral 
Hag  bliould  be  a  cover  to  a  bolligercutV  gooils ;  it  made  sliip- 
timber,  rosin  and  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sails,  and  copper  in  sheets, 
contraband  of  war ;  it  gave  to  England  tlie  right  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  right  the  United  States  only  acquired  by 

Pthe  treaty  with  Spain. 
Honest  as  the  complaint  seemed  to  be,  tlic  dullest  poUtician 
knew  well  what  it  meant.    It  came  from  Madrid,  but  was  dic- 
tated at  Paris,  and  wa^  another  showing  of  the  high  displeasure 
the  British  treaty  had  given  the  insolent  Republic  of  France. 
The  unhappy  being  who  sat  upon  tlie  throne  of  Spain  was  a 
^  king  but  in  name.    The  will  of  the  Directory  was  his  will,  and 
B  his  will  was  displayed  in  the  first  news  that  came  from  Natchez. 
~  Governor  Gayoso,  Pickering  was  assured,  would  not  suffer  the 
boundary-line  to  be  drawn ;  would  not  give  up  the  posts  north 
of  latitude  thirty-one ;  had  increased  the  forces  at  Natchez  and 
Walnut  Hills ;  had  fortified  St.  Louis ;  had  roused  the  Indians ; 
and  sent  rowing  galleys,  armed  with  cannon,  al>ove  the  mouth 
of  the  Oliio.     Later,  the  cause  for  tliia  activity  was  given  out 
to  be  dread  of  an  invasion  from  Canada.    The  excuse  was  false. 
^  Trujo  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  the  plot  of  Blount  till  the 
H  twenty-sixth  of  February.     Yet  the  garrison  at  Natchez  was 
Hstrengthened   in  February,  and   St.  Louis  fortiBed  early  in 
FHaich. 

Pickering  made  tliis  Spanish  demonstration  the  subject  of 
a  long  report.  The  House  oi-dered  it  printed.  Yrujo  sent  to 
^  the  Secretary  a  most  arrogant  reply,  for  which  he  was  praised 
Vby  the  Republicans  and  vigorously  attacked  in  Porcupine's 
Gazette.  Ever  since  Spain,  observed  the  writer,  has  been 
roled  by  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  her  name  has  been 
disgraced  in  peace  and  in  war.  Every  important  measure  has 
been  directed  by  the  crooked  politics  of  France.  This  had  al- 
ways been  apparent,  but  never  so  apparent  as  in  the  present 
reign  and  at  the  present  time,  Tlio  degenerate  prince  who 
then  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne  seemed  destitute  not  only  of 
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the  dignity  of  a  kingj  but  of  tbo  common  virtues  of  a  mtn. 
To  ally  himself  to  the  murderers  of  a  benevolent  prince,  thd 
flower  of  hi£  family,  was  not  enough.  Ue  had  become  the  tool 
of  their  raoet  ncffu-ious  politics.  As  was  the  King  at  home,  BO 
was  the  Minister  abroad.  The  nod  of  the  five  despots  at  Paris 
governed  Charles.  The  French  agents  in  America  ruled  Don 
Yarico.  The  intidel  tyrants  had  seen  fit  to  insult  and  rob  tbs 
Uoited  States.  The  obsequious,  imitative  Don  must  therefore 
attempt  the  same,*  A  week  later  the  Minister  was  called  a 
frivolous  Spaniartl,  half  Don  and  half  Sana  Culottcf  Still 
another  week  and  his  master  was  again  attacked  for  Don  Yari* 
co's  conspiracy  with  AVilliiun  Bloniit  X 

Abuse  quite  as  rancorous  was  daily  published  by  the  Kepob- 
licans  on  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  no  notice  taken 
by  their  ministers.  Hardly  a  newspaper  can  be  named  that  had 
a  good  word  for  any  king  or  queen.  Now  the  Queen  of  Poi 
gal  is  a  "crazy  lady"  and  '^a  lunatic";  the  Emperor  of 
many  is  "a  scoundrel"  and  a  *' thief ";  the  King  of  Prussi 
"sharper";  tlic  Empress  of  Russia  "a  sho-bear."  Tlie  Ai 
itself  had,  a  score  of  times,  abused  the  King  of  EngUnd  far  more 
ronnilly  than  Porcupine-s  Gazette  had  ever  abused  the  King  of 
Spain.  George  111  was  "a  monster,  a  king  of  sea  robbers"; 
"a  prince  of  robbers";  "a  prince  of  land  and  sea  robbers,'' 
The  English  were  "  the  perfidious  nation,"  "  tlie  bloody,  sav- 
age islanders."  Their  government  was  "  a  mixture  of  ty 
profligacy,  brutality,  and  corruption,"  Nor  were  the  S] 
suffered  to  escape.  One  day  the  readers  of  tlie  Aurora  ore 
sured  that  **  the  slaves  of  Madrid  will  soon  shrink  from 
conquerors  of  Toulon."  On  another  day  the  Spanish  peoplo 
are  called  "  the  most  cowardly  of  the  human  race,"  and 
army  "  the  ignorant  soldiery  of  the  infamous  tyrant  of 
tile." 

But  Don  Yrujo  determined  that  tlie  defamation  of  King 
Charles  and  his  subjects  by  the  Federal  press  at  least  sboi 
go  on  no  longer,  and  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  oi 
number  of  slanderous  articles  in  Porcupine's  Gazette.    Tb© 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Peter  Porcupine  bound  over  to  staix^ 


aioaa 
Portar    I 

[issi&^l 
LurooH 


►eop4o 
King^ 


•  Porcupine'*  Gwette^  Julj  17,  1797. 
f  tbid.,  July  2i,  I7y7. 
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L  trial  in  the  Federal  District  Court  before  Judge  Peters.    With 
Btbis  the  Minister  abonld  have  been  content.    But  he  now  asked 
"  to  be  allowed  to  name  his  own  court,  ftud,  with  strange  inde- 
cency, choce  Pennsylvania's  Supreme  Court.     There  as  Chief 
Justice  sat  Tliomas  McKean^  and  tlie  daughter  of  Thomas 
McKean  was  soon  to  be  Yrujo's  wife.     The  request  was  not 
granted.    Thereupon  now  Ubels  were  hunted  up,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  petitioned  to  begin  a  prosecution.     In  a  few 
days  an  indictment  was  drawn,  a  warrant  was  out^  and  Porcu- 
pine under  arrest.    When  the  trial  came  on,  McKcan  took  the 
part  of  a  witness  and  a  judge.    His  charge  to  the  jury  was  a 
tine  one.     His  explanation  of  the  law  of  libel  did  him  credit. 
His  condeumation  of  the  ribaldry,  the  scurrility,  the  slander- 
ous charges  made  daily  by  writers  of  pamphlets,  and  contribu- 
tors to  Federal  and  Republican  journals,  was  richly  deserved. 
Libelling,  he  declared,  had  become  a  kind  of  national  crime. 
It  marked  off  tlie  American  people  not  only  from  neighboring 
countries,  but  from  tlie  whole  civilized  world.   American  satire 
was  billingsgate.     The  stni^le  had  been  who  could  call  names 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  phrase,  who  could  mangle  the 
largest  number  of  characters,  wlio  could  tell  the  most  shame- 
ful lies.     Had  ho  ended  his  charge  with  these  remarks  he 
would  have  done  wclL     But  he  went  on,  forgot  that  he  was 
a  judge,  became  an  advocate,  and,  in  turn,  libelled  tlie  pris- 
k  oner  at  the  bar.     Impressed  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  he 
W  liad,  the  jury  were  told,  "  used  some  endeavors  for  checking 
these  evils  by  binding  over  the  editor  and  printer  of  one  of 
them,  licentious  and  virulent  beyond  all  former  example,  to 
his  good  behavior.'*     Violent  as  Cobl>ett  was,  he  could  not, 
with  truth,  be  called  the  worst  of  political  writers.     That  Ubel 
would  certainly  have  been  atrocious  for  which  a  parallel  could 
k     twt  easily  have  been  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Argus  or  the 
H    A.urora.     From  the  day  he  wrote  "  Observations  on  the  Emi- 
H  gWion  of  Doctor  Priestley"  to  the  day  he  pul.ilitiliod  the 
H  aevoath  number  of  the  ''  Kush-Light,"  he  had,  as  a  pamphlct- 
H  eer^  no  equal  in  the  land.     The  jury,  after  listening  to  the 
W  oharge,  returned  the  bill,  ignoramus.* 

*  Cohbett'a  biiitDry  of  tbe  affair  it  rWcr  in  The  Republican  Judf^c,  or  t1i« 
'^^Ocricoit  Uliviiy  of  tbu  Prusa,  aa  tixhibUi^il,  eipUI&ed,  and  exposed  io  the  Due 
VOL.  II.— ei 
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It  was  DOW  the  end  of  Xovember,  and  the  caty  began  to  «»• 
gnme  iU  usuaI  look.     The  early  frosts  bad  checked  the  fever. 
The  poor  had  been  removed  from  the  tents,  the  Bhops  hod 
opened,  the  Federal  officers  had  returned,  and,  on  the  tenth 
of  the  month,  the  President  came  back  from  Braintree.    Some 
ardent  Federalists  determined  to  make  hia  arrival  an  occasion 
for  a  great  display  of  love  and  zeal,     All  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed  from  Braintree  to  Newark  had  given  him  at 
least  a  welcome  or  a  feast.    Surely  his  friends  in  Philadelphia 
wonld  not  do  lees.     The  Adjutant- General  thought  the  recep- 
tion should  be  such  as  became  the  respect  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent's high  place,  and  the  esteem  felt  for  his  person.    The 
artillery,  the  infantry,  the  horse  of  the  city,  were,  therefoc^^ 
invited  to  parade.     Every  friend  to  order  and  good  govefl^^ 
ment,  it  was  hoped,  would  l>e  in  the  ranks.     But  for  ihiii 
work  the  militia  had  little  liking.     When  Washington  waa 
President,  it  was  said,  he  made  several  journeys  to  Mount  Ver 
non.     But  there  was  no  parading  of  tlie  militia  to  escort  M 
into  town.    Even  when  some  tribute,  smocking  of  royal 
was  paid  to  him,  all  murmurs  were  hushed  by  alluding  to 
great  services  in  the  war.     What  has  John  Adams  do: 
Nothing.    Yet  the  merchant  must  quit  his  counter,  the 
put  aside  his  tools,  the  tradesman  close  his  shop,  and  all 
forth  and  greet — the  Duke  of  Braintree,  the  libeller  of  Repub- 
lican government  in  America.     Let  the  British  faction  goi 
they  wish,  and  bear  a  litter  with  them,  and  put  the  g 
man  in  it  and  carry  him  home,  lest  a  spring  break,  or  a 
come  off  hia  carriage,  and  a  life  so  dear  to  our  countrj'mcn 
placed  in  jeopardy.     But  let  every  lover  of  liberty  show 
"  respect "  by  keeping  away.    All  along  the  route  of  his  trium- 
phal march  to  the  Capital  his  Serene  Highness  has  been  richly 
entertained  at  feasts.     Yet  at  these  Federal  festivals  no 
was  paid  ;  no,  not  even  mention  was  made  of  the  second  offi< 
of  state.     Wliy,  on  the  long  list  of  toasts,  is  the  name  of  tl 
Vice-President  not  found  i    Was  not  the  vote  of  Pennsylv 
cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  President?     Surely, 
respect  is  to  be  paid  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  man  who  was  D' 

Mid  Partial  Proncnition  of  WlUiftin  Cobbetl,  for  a  Prcteaded  I.ilx"!  npiinit  O 
King  of  Spoil!  uxd  Uie  Ambuii««ior,  before  the  Supreme  Court  cf  rotmsjU 
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the  choice  of  the  State,  respect  ought  to  be  paid  ont  of  Penn- 
sylv'ania  to  the  name  of  the  man  who  was.  Shall  Federalists 
insult  JeScrson,  and  Kepablicans  do  Adams  homage?  Are 
the  militia  a  set  of  asses  to  bear  every  burden  made  ready  for 
their  backs  ?  * 

A  few  militia-raen  paraded.  One  troop,  said  the  Aurora, 
numbered  twelve  men,  another  eighteen,  a  third  as  many  as 
twenty-fonr.  Tliese  set  out  in  solemn  array  in  the  forenoon. 
By  three  in  the  afternoon  they  came  back,  marching  before, 
behind,  and  around  the  carriage  in  which  sat  his  Serene  High- 
oeeB  of  Braintree.  Naval  officers  and  collectors  of  excise  brought 
np  the  rear.  The  greatest  possible  order  prevailed.  Not  a 
whisper  was  heard.  No  gaping  multitude  rent  the  air  with 
fihoots.  No  martial  music  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 
A  funeral  could  not  have  been  more  decorous.  Two  or  three 
constables,  to  be  sure,  attended  at  his  Ilighness's  door,  and 
sought  to  make  some  disturbance.  '^  Huzza ! ''  cried  tbey  as  his 
Highness  mounted  the  etcps.  But  all  was  still  as  death.  * '  Huz- 
za 1"  again  shouted  ihe  constables,  "won't  you  huzza  for  the 
Pitsident  ? "  Thereupon  some  boys  cried  "  Huzza  1 "  and  the 
President  went  in  and  shut  the  door.t  The  Federalists  declared 
this  description  was  a  base  libel.  The  Republicans  maintained, 
and  truly,  that  it  was  not. 

"WJien  enough  senators  and  representatives  had  come  into 

'the  city  to  make  a  quorum  of  each  House,  Adams  delivered 
hifl  speech.    Ue  called  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 

fiards  in  Louisiana,  to  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  their  hindrance  of  the  surveyors  in  running  the 
boundary-line,  and  to  their  tampering  with  the  Indian  tribes, 

[to  the  forgery  of  American  ship-papers  by  the  belligerents, 
and  to  the  awurds  made  by  the  spoliation  commission  provided 
for  by  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay.    The  country,  he  thought,  should 

I  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
well  protected.  After  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  Houses 
separated  and  began  each  to  prepare  a  reply.  AVhen  the  rep- 
resentatives had  finished,  and  the  time  had  come  to  move  that 
the  Speaker  should  carry  it  up  to  the  President,  two  members, 
Robert  Harper  and  Matthew  Lyon,  rose  at  the  same  moment 
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and  addrefiBed  the  Chair.     Harper  waa  Tecognized  by 
Speaker,   and  moved  that  '^  the  Speaker,  attended  hy 
House,"  should  carry  the  reply  to  the  President     Lyon  tben 
got  the  fioor,  and  stated  his  grievance,  which  was  the  old  one 
of  the  seesion  before.    In  substance  he  Baid :  As  1  rose  the  firet 
time,  my  purpose  wai»  to  move  a  committee  to  carry  the  ad- 
dress.   But  1  will  restrain  myself.     I  will  not  deprive  mem- 
bers of  the  pleasure  they  feel  when  indulged  with  pageaott 
and  street  parades.     A  hke  consideration  surely  will  be  gireD 
to  my  feeliugSj  and  leave  granted  me  to  remain  in  the  Hoon 
till  the  members  return.    A  motion  to  this  ellect  was  then 
m&de.      One  debater   thought  the  member  from   Vennoal 
should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  respect  to  the  Presideut 
Another  declared  the  idea  of  obliging  members  to  show  td- 
spect  by  forcing  them  to  parade  the  streets  of  Philadelpla 
was  absurd.    Respect  not  voluntary  was  worse  than  disrespect. 
A  third  suggested  tliat  Lyon  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  da^  Wi 
two*    A  fourth,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  motion  and  stl|^| 
without  being  questioned.     Gallatin  held  that  the  woi^ds  "u^^ 
tended  by  the  House "  were  used  in  a  modified  sense.    Tbe 
*'  Honse  "  strictly  could  not  exist  outside  the  walls  of  its  o« 
chamber.     To  make  a  '^  House^"  the  Speaker  must  be  in 
choir.    On  the  street  they  could  not  perform  any  of  the 
duties.    They  oould  not  legislate ;  they  could  not  debate.   Tlie 
figure  of  the  "House"  was,  therefore,  a  legal  fiction.    The 
member  might  go  or  stay.*    The  previous  question  was  i 
and  the  motion  of  Lyon  destroyed. 

The  answer  delivered,  and  the  President's  wine  anJ'^51 
consumed,  tbe  House  CAme  back  to  its  chamber  to  begin  tU* 
work  of  an  exciting  session.    The  first  outbreak  of  section^ 
Late  was  over  on  antislavery  petition  presented  on  the  last  dt^^ 
of  November.     The  Quakers  drew  it  up.     Gallatin  brought  ** 
in.    Four  years  before,  the  moat  shamofnl  of  a  long  scries  ^ 
shameful  acts  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  has  col«'*' 
down  to  our  time  under  the  name  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  h^^'^ 
of  1798,    For  fifty-seven  years  it  remained  unaltered  and    ^ 
force,  and  during  those  fifty-seven  years  caused  more  mite^^« 
more  injustice,  more  outrageous  violation  of  the  rights  of  m^^" 
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both  black  and  white,  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States,  By  the  provision  of  the  act, 
every  elave-holder  whose  bondfiman  had  been  bo  hapyty  m  to 
eficape  had  summary  power  to  seize^  liold,  and  drag  back  the 
fugitive,  when  canght,  to  the  servitude  from  which  he  had 
fled.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  abuses  to  which  it  led  were  worse. 
For  it  was  not  long  in  effect  before  swarms  of  kidnappers  were 
busy  in  every  northern  town.  Negroes  whose  friends  had 
bought  their  liberty,  whose  masters  had  set  them  free,  who 
had  never  in  their  lives  been  slaves,  were  laid  hold  of,  hur- 
ried into  the  holds  of  ships,  or  carried  bodily  to  some  southern 
auction  block.  Not  a  free  black,  old  or  young,  was  safe.  So 
flagrant  did  the  crime  of  kidnapping  become  that,  in  1794, 
the  State  of  Delaware  begged  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere. For  three  years  the  memorial  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  were  trifled  with  before  the  couclusiou  was  reached 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  interfere.*  Four  negroes  of  North 
lina  next  petitioned  for  relief.  "  Conscientious  masters  " 
set  them  free,  and  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  had 
pronounced  their  hberation  legal.  Yet  the  slave^iwnere  in  the 
iaC6  of  this  obtaiued  from  the  Legislature  an  act  empowering 
them  to  seize  and  sell  free  negroes  found  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State.  Slave-hunting  became  profitable ;  a  breed 
of  kidnappers  grew  up,  and  the  four  petitioners  were  forced 
to  flee  northward.  One  had  been  chased  day  and  night  by 
men  and  dug^,  had  slept  in  the  woods,  and  hid  in  stacks  in  the 
fields  till  he  reached  Virginia  soil.  Another  had  seen  ids  little 
cabin  broken  open  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  had  l.>oen  pursued  by 
onned  men  and  mastiffs,  taken,  bound,  and  with  ditficulty  had 
eecaped.  The  third  owned  a  little  plot  of  ground  and  a  few 
ntensilB.  But  he,  too,  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  com  stand- 
fugt  ud  acek  safety  ia  flight.  They  merely  asked  as  freemen 
to  be  protected  in  their  right  to  Uve  where  they  chose.  It 
came  out  in  debate  that  ten  dollars  had  been  offered  for  one  of 
them  if  taken  alive,  and  fifty  dcjUars  if  found  dead.  Yet  even 
this  could  not  move  the  House.  Tlie  petition,  by  a  vote  of  fifty 
to  thirty-three,  wns  thrown  out.f    The  next  one  came  from  the 

*  Aniuts  of  Cvuzrcos,  December  29,  17M,  ukI  JutoArj  18,  17(^7. 
t  IbitL.  JdnuAnr  SO,  1797. 
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people  called  Quakers.  SometKing  was  said  in  it  about  the  in- 
crease of  diflfiipatioD  and  the  growth  of  laxury  in  the  United 
States,  and  Bomething  al)OUt  the  evils  sore  to  flow  from  cook- 
fights  and  horee-raeea,  gambling-dena  and  etage-plays.  But 
the  cliief  purpose  of  the  prayer  woa  to  right  the  wrongs  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  negroes.  They  had  l»een  freed  ui 
North  Carolina  by  the  money  and  the  influence  of  the  Somety 
of  Friends.  They  had  been  eeizcd  and  again  made  elavos 
under  an  ex  post  f  ado  law  of  the  State.  This  act  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  petition,  "an  abominable  tragedy."  It  was 
sure  to  bring  down  upon  the  land  the  righteous  jadgrneut  ai 
Almighty  God. 

When  tlie  clerk  had  finished  readind,  Gallatin  moved  i 
the  paper  be  read  again ;  for  the  custom  of  the  House 
to  have  petitions  read  twice  and  then  sent  to  the  proper  coi 
mittees.  As  he  took  his  seat  a  fierce  debate  began.  This,' 
exclaimed  a  member,  ie  not  tlio  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the 
third  time  such  papers  have  troubled  the  House.  They  are 
most  pernicious.  They  tend  to  stir  up  a  certain  class  of  pe^ 
sons,  and  lead  them  to  inflict  on  others  calamities  far  greater 
than  any  of  the  evils  these  people  now  endure.  This  Legis- 
lature, and  e^^ry  Icgislaturo,  ought  to  set  its  face  against  praj 
ersof  this  kind.  And  who  are  these  petitioners*  The  j; 
pie  called  Quakers.  And  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
Quakers?  They  liave  attempted  to  seduce  gentlemen's 
vants  joume^'iiig  to  the  seat  of  Government ;  again  and 
they  have  besought  Congress  to  do  what  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinctly says  it  caimot  do.  Now,  at  a  time  when  foreign  Q^^ 
tions  are  1)eholdiug  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  horrid  scenoj^^ 
the  Quakers  are  eagerly  seeking  to  incite  certain  persons  to 
peq)etrate  like  crimes  in  America.  If  I  were  sure  the  peti- 
tioners would  get  the  strong  censure  they  so  richly  deserve,  I 
would  be  for  commitment.  But  I  am  not  sure.  I  am,  there- 
fore, for  lajang  the  paper  on  the  table,  nay,  under  the  table, 
that  we  may  be  done  with  the  business,  not  only  for  to-day, 
but  forever.  A  law  of  the  State  of  ^orth  Carolina  is  com- 
plained of.  What  has  the  House  to  do  with  that  i  Do  wo 
come  here  to  act  on  matters  as  our  feelings  prompt  us,  or  as 
the  Constitution  bids  us  ?    This  petition  is  unconstitutional 
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The  QnalcorB  might  as  well  ask  the  FreEident  to  oome  and  take 
the  Speaker^s  chair.  Congrees  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  The 
matter  is  one  of  State  policj.  The  ohject  of  the  petitionere  is 
to  sow  dissension.  Tliey  are  not  peacc-raakere.  Thej  are  war- 
makers.  In  the  Sonth  thej  are  continuallj  seeking  to  stir  up 
the  negroes  to  insurrection.  Not  a  man  in  Georgia  hnt  "wishes 
there  were  no  slaves.  They  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
those  people  come,  session  after  eession,  with  a  petition.  I 
know  notliiug  about  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  negroes. 
But  this  I  do  know  :  during  the  Revolution  the  Quakers  were 
generally  Tories.  Tlien  they  began  freeing  their  slaves.  North 
Carolina  forbid  them.  If  they  do  not  Uke  the  law,  let  tliera 
take  their  property  to  Pennsylvania,  and  there  set  it  free. 
The  object  of  this  petition  is  plain.  Gentlemen  wish  to  fix  a 
fitigma  on  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  tliirty-four 
manumitted  slaves  say  they  have  in  North  Carolina,  by  an  cb 
po9i  facto  law,  been  cruelly  sent  back  to  slavery.  Now  this  is 
not  so.  A  law  of  my  State  forbids  any  man  to  free  a  slave 
Mve  for  meritorious  services  recognized  by  a  license  from  the 
Court.  Slaves  set  free  contrary  to  this  law  are  seized  and 
sold 

From  the  heat  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  said 
Bayardf  it  might  be  suppoBed  the  question  is,  Shall  or  sliall 
not  slavery  l)e  abolished  ?  But  the  question  really  is,  Sliall 
this  memorud  be  read  a  second  time 9  Some  say  No;  the 
gttDeral  habits  of  the  Society  forbid  it.  Now,  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  more  wwpoctablo  body  of  men.  They  obey  the  laws, 
support  the  Government,  and  commit  as  few  crimes  as  any 
other  set  of  men  in  the  land.  Others,  again,  treat  the  paper 
as  if  it  oamo  from  an  Abolition  Society.  It  came  from  noth- 
ing of  the  Idiid.  It  came  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Qoakere.  Some  say  it  is  full  of  matters  on  which  the  Honse 
oaanot  act  I  do  not  myself  think  the  House  can  manumit 
elaTeiw  But  there  is  not  in  the  petition  a  word  rahting  to 
Bhrea.  Negroes,  not  slaves,  freemen,  have  been  reduced  to 
sUvery.  Has  Congress  no  jurisdiction  over  this?  It  certainly 
has.  Does  not  the  Constitution  say  no  State  shall  make  an  cjb 
poti facto  law  f    "When  a  dozen  like  speeches  had  been  made, 
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and  a  discussion  of  the  mcaaiug  of  ex  post  facto  law  endod^  the 
pedtioa  was  read  and  committed.  When  the  ooiniuittce  re- 
ported, the  House  willed  that  leave  be  given  the  petitioners  to 
take  their  paper  back. 

Bills  and  luotioDS  of  little  public  interest  now  took  up  the 
time  of  the  House  for  two  weeks.  On  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember, however,  a  report  was  made  on  a  matter  which  deepljr 
concerned  the  bufiiuess  proejierity  of  every  merchant  and 
trader,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  every  laborer  in  the  land. 
The  coinage  waa  in  coufumon.  Millions  of  dollars  in  silver 
had,  a  few  mouths  before,  boon  declared  no  longer  legal  i 
ilillioDB  of  dollars  in  gold  were,  in  a  few  mouths,  to  meeCJ 
hke  fate.  Au  act  of  1793  provided  tliat,  three  years  from 
day  on  which  the  first  silver  coin  and  again  three  years  from 
the  day  on  which  the  first  gold  coin  of  tlie  United  States  ww 
struck  at  tlie  Mint,  gold  and  silv-cr  bearing  the  ptamp  of  foi^ 
eign  powers  should,  save  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  and 
thereof,  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  and  should  not  henceforth  1 
taken  by  the  collectors  in  payment  of  taxes  and  imj)ost  i 
Men  who  were  held  to  be  slirewd  and  able  fiuanciera  finuly 
belicvc<i,  when  that  day  came,  joee  and  goineas,  crowns  and 
shillings  would  1>e  rare,  and  la  their  places  would  be  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  United  States  coins,  bright,  round,  and  of  full 
weight  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  machiuery  was  cmdfr 
The  workmen  were  few  and  unfikilled,  and,  with  one  preM 
striking  all  the  time,  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  the  utmoft 
that  could  bo  made  each  week.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  when  the  director  made  his  report  to  the  House, 
entire  output  of  the  Mint  fell  tlurteon  dollars  ehort  of 
hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Nor  did  many  of  these  go  far  from  the  seaport  and 
towns.  In  the  country  districts,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  on  the 
northern  border  they  wore  still  unknown.  The  school-moater 
received  his  pittance  in  French  crowns  and  Spanish  half-jo 
The  boatmen  were  paid  their  hire  in  ahillings  and  pence, 
if  percliance  some  traveller  paid  his  rocfconingat  a  tavern 
a  few  American  coins,  they  were  beheld  with  wonder  by  cv« 
lounger  who  came  there  to  smoke  and  drink. 

The  law,  however,  was  imperative.    The  President 
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t     proclamation,*  and,  on  tho  fifteenth  of  October,  every  foreign 

B  silver  coin,  except  the  Spanish  dollar,  ceiised  to  bo  a  legal  ten- 

D      der  for  debt.     Hiid  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  three  fourths 

of  the  population  of  the  country*  would,  ou  tliat  day,  have 

been  reduced  to  the  neoessity  of  barter.     But  it  was  evaded  ; 

the  banks  conisunted  to  receive  and  pay  out  French  crowua  at 

one  hundred  and  ten  cents  each,  and,  in  time,  the  tax-gatherer 

and  the  eoUectora  of  the  cufitoins  were  the  only  men  who 

wonld  not  take  crowns  at  all.     The  result  was  inevitable. 

'      The  price  of  Spanish  dollars  and  Anierican  silver  went  stead- 

■  ily  up.  The  distress  of  the  morchautfi  became  so  great  that 
H  general  niin  Bocmed  near  at  hand.  Then  the  Government 
P  relented,  and  bade  the  Custora-House  officers   take  French 

crowns  at  the  same  value  as  did  the  Bank.    The  order  was 

■  illegal.  But  the  suflcring  was  severe,  and  it  was  hoped,  when 
P  Congress  met,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 

would  be  declared  proper  and  wise.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  House  referred  the  matter  did  make  a  favorable  report 
If,  they  set  forth,  the  act  of  1793  were  enforced,  a  large 

t  amount  of  coin  would  be  thrown  out  of  circnlatiom  The  Mint 
could  not  replace  this.  Distress  and  embarrassment  would  fol- 
low. Trade  would  languish,  and  commerce  fall  int«)  decay. 
Silver  coin  of  every  kind  ought  therefore,  for  two  years  to 
come,  to  be  taken  by  collectors  of  the  Government  revenue. 
During  the  same  period  so  much  of  the  act  of  1793  as  affected 
^     foreign  gold  onght  to  be  suspended. 

H  "Why,  it  was  asked,  make  this  discrimination?  Why  make 
"crowns  and  shillings  a  tender  for  revenue  only,  and  joes  and 
goincas  a  tendt.>r  for  debts  in  general?  Every  member  of  tlie 
House  knew  that  silver  went  by  tale,  Grold  passed  by  weight 
Not  a  gold  pie<ys  but  had,  by  sweating,  or  clipping,  or  plugging, 
become  debased.  Not  one  of  them  could  bo  taken  vnth  safety 
till  it  had  been  thrown  into  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed. 
They  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  too  soon. 
Adopt  the  report,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  one  part  of  the  comrau- 
mty  wonld  be  speculating  on  the  other.  Shopkeepers  and 
email  traders,  and  men  who  paid  no  duty,  would  refuso  to  take 
crowns  at  more  than  a  dollar.     But  when  the  great  merehant 
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wanted  crowns,  tho  value  would  be  found  to  liare  gone  up  to  4^ 
dollar  and  ten  centa. 

Thifl  wafl  denied.  The  committee,  the  objectors  were  toli 
bad  good  reasons  for  the  discrimination.  The  act,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  silver  coin^  had  already  gone  into  effect  Much  of 
the  evil  of  which  gentlemen  complained  had  been  siifiered. 
If  the  acts  were  kept  in  force,  if  crowns  were  made  tender 
for  duty  alone,  silver  money  would  be  confined  to  the  sea- 
port towns,  would  pass  readily  to  the  United  States  Tr 
ury,  and  be  sent  thence  to  the  United  States  Mint  Wil 
gold,  however,  the  case  was  very  dilEprent  Gentlemen  mi 
remember  tlmt  while  there  was  little  gold  coin  in  the  citifl 
there  was  much  in  the  back  country;  so  much  that  it  coal 
not  be  gathered  and  brought  to  the  Mint  without  great  coet  to 
the  Govermnent  and  great  harm  to  the  people.  In  northern 
Kcw  York,  in  northern  Vermont,  all  along  the  St  Lawrence,  a 
brisk  trade  witJj  Canada  went  ou.  And  there  all  payments 
were  made  in  dollars  and  guineas,  and  half-joes  and  orowsfl. 
The  saule  was  true  in  the  interior  of  every  State.  Sui 
then,  the  law  remains;  suppoee  foreign  gold,  on  the 
first  of  July,  1798,  loses  its  legal-tender  powers;  the  whole 
country  removed  from  the  seaboard,  and  tho  banks  will  be 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  money  with  which  to  make  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debt  As  for  an  eagle  or  a  dime,  it 
is  in  those  parts  a  curiosity  rarely  seen. 

The  Speaker  was  finally  auked  if  a  resolution  could  bo  in- 
serted in  the  report.    lie  answered  Yes,  and,  in  a  few  momently 
a  motion  was  made  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  1703  as  relat 
to  silver  coin,  and  so  much  as  went  to  restrain  the  ciroulatid 
of  foreign  coin,  be,  for  a  limited  time,  suspended.     Still  tlie 
members  were  not  satisfiod,  and  an  amendment  to  the  amen 
ment  was  offered  to  put  in  the  word  silver  after  the  word  U 
eign  and  before  tho  word  coin.     There  was  no  reason  wl 
ever  why  foreign  silver  should  not  pass  current.     The  pic 
had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.    They  w« 
by  tale.    They  were  just  as  good  and  just  as  useful  as  any  | 
the  dollars  or  dimes  gentlemen  were  so  eager  to  have  repl 
thera.    But  with  gold  this  was  not  the  case.    The  quantity 
was  small  and  very  bad.    So  general  had  tho  mutilation  been 
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that  erery  gold  piece  must  be  weighed  before  it  was  taken. 
And  how  many  men  had  gold  scales  ?  Not  one  in  five  hun- 
dred. IIuw  many  knew  the  value  of  gold  coin  when  found 
dedciunti  Kot  one  in  a  thousand.  Here  there  was  a  fine 
chance  for  those  who  did  know  to  cheat  tliose  who  did  not. 
Gold,  therefore^  not  silver,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Mint  and  re- 
coined.  To  this  the  House  would  not  agree.  The  amend- 
ment  to  the  amendment  was  voted  down,  the  amendment  was 
passed,  and,  late  in  December,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 

I  With  the  new  jcor  Mattliew  Lyon  came  into  public  notice 
for  the  thinl  time.  During  the  aummer  a  committee  had  been 
busy  gathering  testimony  against  William  Blount.  In  Novem- 
ber it  reported.  In  Januarj',  171)8,  the  matter  of  his  impeach- 
ment liad  gone  so  far  that  the  election  of  managers  to  conduct 
it  came  before  the  Ilouse.  The  choice  occupied  part  of  several 
days,  and,  on  the  morning  of  one  of  them,  the  members  seemed 
more  than  ever  prone  to  disagree.  The  tellers  were  busy  with 
the  ballots.  The  Speaker  had  left  his  chair,  and  occupied  a 
fioat  juBt  without  tlie  bar.  Before  him,  and  leaning  on  the  bar, 
stood  Matthew  Lyon.  About  them  were  gathered  the  mem- 
bers, smoking  and  writing,  and  listening  to  what  the  Speaker 
said.  He  was  jc«ting  with  Lyon,  and  the  subject  of  their  talk 
was  the  Foreign  Intercourse  Bill  and  the  behavior  toward  it 
of  the  Connecticut  meml>er8.  Those  men  were  acting,  Lyon 
claimed,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  constituents'  will ;  were 
f oUowing  their  ovkti  ends,  cared  nothing  for  the  public  good, 
wanted  office,  and  whether  the  office  was  worth  one  thousand 
or  nine  thousand  a  ye.ar  was  of  no  consequence  to  them.     "  If 

I I  were  to  go  into  tlieir  State,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  Griswold  to  hear,  **  with  a  printing-press  for  five  or  six 
months,  I  could  effect  a  revolution,  change  the  poUtics  of  the 

^ State,  and  turn  the  present  representation  out."  "If,"  ex- 
claimed Griflwold,  who  represented  a  Connecticut  district,  "  if 
you  went  into  Connecticut,  would  you  wear  your  wooden 
sword  ? "  All  who  heard  this  shouted  with  laughter,  for  he 
referred  to  Lyon  having  once  been  cashiered.  As  he  spoke, 
he  left  his  seat  and  came  and  stood  by  Lyon  at  the  bar.  **  I 
know  them  well,"  Lyon  continued,  "  for  I  have  had  to  fight 
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them  whenever  they  came  into  jay  difltrict,"     "  Did  joi 
sneered  Griewold,  "did  you  light  them  with  yotir  wi 
sword  i "    The  next  instant  tlie  member  from  Vermont 
and  spat  full  in  Griswold's  face.* 

For  a  moment  the  disorder  was  great.     The  Speaker  hu- 
tened  to  the  cliair.     The  two  men  were  eeparatod,  the  Honn 
called  to  order,  and  a  committee  ordered  to  conaider  the  ood- 
duet  of  the  offending  member  and  report     The  recommentla- 
lion  was  that  he  should  bo  expelled.    Witnessea  were  called, 
sworn,  and  examined.     Lyon  made  an  apology,t  and  when  tbe 
vote  on  eipnlfiion  was  reached,  fifty-two  were  for  it  and  fort;'- 
four  against    The  ayes  not  being  two  thirds  of  the  House,  the 
motion  to  expel  was  lost     The  vote  was  a  strict  party  one,  and 
the  result  filled  every  Federalist  with  rage  and  shame.    No 
man  in  the  whole  Kepublican  party,  not  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  nor  Albert  Gallatin,  nor  Tliomas  Jeffereon,  nor  James 
Thomas  Caliender,  was  so  hated  and  despised  as  Matthew  Lyon. 
"Was  he  not  a  coarse-grained,  half-educated  Irish  clown  ?    Hid 
he  not  been  bought  and  sold  Uke  an  ox  or  a  hog  \     Had  he  not 
twice  insuhed  the  President,  and  was  he  now  to  be  suffered  lo 
spit  in  a  gentloman^s  face  on  tlie  floor  of  Congress,  and  be  do* 
clared  guiltless  of  any  breach  of  decency  by  the  House  ?   There 
was  no  making  a  gentleman  of  a  clown.    The  lubber  was  nud« 
of  too  coarse-grained  material  to  be  refined  to  the  standard  of 
a  well-bred  man.     If  a  creature  be  a  beast,  one  might  shavfi 
him,  pare  his  nails,  cut  o£E  hia  horns,  dress  him  in  fine  clotlifft 
nay,  even  send  him  to  Congress.    Yet  he  would  be  a  hea^ 
still.    A  fine  figure  the  character  of  the  United  States  would 
cut  in  Europe  I    The  challenges  of  a  previous  session  did  mtich 
to  sink  our  national  reputation.    But  the  motion  to  be  oxcufl*^ 
from  waiting  on  tlie  President,  and  the  spit  in  the  face,  woui** 
really  attach  infamy  to  the  name  of  American.     Look,  tU® 
Europeans  will  say,  the  Americans  are  such  clowns  as  to  el^^*^ 
the  indentured  servants  of  Europe  to  the  high  places  un 
Government;  and  these  cast-off  servants  then  spit  in 
faces  I    The  Frencli,  whom  tliefic  patriots  so  love,  eometi. 
nise  a  riot  in  the  Council,  and  let  in  a  mob  to  mmHm'na 

•  Sec  tbe  toKtJtnony  and  report  of  the  Iloiise  Cnmmhlee. 
[SeeMr.  Lytm'i  letter  to  the  Speaker,  FebniaT^  1,  17M, 
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aber  or  two.  But  they  have  never  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to 
Bpit  on  each  other.*  No  man,  except  John  Jay,  was  ever  made 
the  subject  of  more  bad  verse,  more  poor  wit,  more  had  puns. 
He  waa,  the  Federal  print8  declared,  what  his  name  indicated, 
the  King  of  Beasts.  He  was  the  spitdng  Lyou  that  put  Mr. 
Pinchbeck^B  Learned  Pig  to  the  blnsh.  In  the  "  Gimcrack 
luseum "  was  to  be  seen  a  wax  figure  called  the  American 
^rator,  representing  a  member  of  Congress,  in  solcnm  debate, 
sitting  in  the  eye  of  his  opponent  to  clear  it  from  the  mist  of 
ejndiee.f  For  two  years  reference  was  constantly  made  to 
he  "  spitting-record," 

To  thefle  taunts  the  Republicans  replied  by  declaring  that 
pold  received  what  ho  had  long  deserved,  that  he  was  a 
parse-proud  aristocrat,  and  nicknamed  him  '*  Knight  of  the 

*  Ouette  of  the  United  States,  Februarj  8,  179a 

4  Among  the  poemi  won  on«  oddreued  to  the  oimor  of  the  leaned  pig,  ODd 
Ucd  ••  The  Lion  and  the  Fig.*' 

**  Tell  U9  no  more  of  ^ir  learned  tittle  Fig, 
Id  size  a  mere  runt,  though  in  BC'icniH!  reiy  big. 

Can  the  frniDtini:;  little  thing,  which  you  set  bo  rer;  high  od, 
Be  couip&rtid  to  our  beo^t,  the  pvat  and  nii!;ht7  Ljon  f 
Ton  boast  your  little  Fig  can  ppeil  the  hardest  ward; 
Did  joar  little  Pig  ever  wear  a  wooJcn  sword  f  " 

Tct  inotber  eontilns  thcso  f-tanzAF,  to  be  sung  to  "Yankee  Doodle": 
**  Fm  ragged  Mat,  the  Democrat, 
Berate  mo  ui  you  pluoao,  sir, 
True,  Fodd;  Whack  ne'er  tum'd  hi«  back, 
Or  boir'd  hla  bead  to  Cspsar. 

"  Hororo,  ■oomm,  rendnm,  roarum, 
SpUtam,  spattom,  SQuirto, 
Tog,  rog,  derry  merry,  rawhead  and  hloodj  bones. 
Sing,  Ungnloc,  uoboily'B  hurl,  Ot 

"  We  Liona  bold  BbomEuate 

To  eourt  the  great  and  wealthy, 
1  did  it  not  in  Vermont  Slate, 
I  Kha'aH  in  Fhiladvlphla. 

'*  Xor  was  I  to  the  Congress  (tent 
To  dross  like  coxeomh  fine,  sir, 
To  cringe  before  the  Prcaidcnt, 
Aad  taste  his  cake  and  wine,  sir." 

Qozelte  of  the  United  Slatca,  May  3,  1TV3. 
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Rheum-ful  Countenance."    For  Bcveral  days  after  tlio  vote  b^ 
came  to  the  House  with  what  then  passed  for  a  walking-sti<^^| 
but  would  now  be  called  a  cudgel.     The  cbanoe  to  mso  it  bo<^V 
came.     Lyon  was  in  hie  scat     Prayers  had  been  said,  but  tlie 
House  not  called  to  order.     Kising  from  his  plac8|  Griswold 
walked  non)as  the  floor  with  his  cudgel  in  his  hand,  stopped  la 
front  of  his  enemy,  and  began  to  beat  him.    The  act  was  a 
cowardly  one,  for  the  Vermont  member  was  seated,  and,  it 
believed,  was  without  a  stick.     Nothing  so  shameful 
took  place  in  Congress  till  Brooks  entered  the  chamber  of 
Senate,  and  in  a  manner  yet  more  cowardly  beat  down  Ciarles 
Sumner,  and  left  him  eensclcse  on  the  floor.     Lyon  rose  sa 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  rushed  toward  Griawold  to  grappb 
with  him.     But  he  fell  back,  striking  as  he  went.     When  tlte 
two  were  clear  of  the  seats,  Lyon  rushed  to  the  fireplace 
caught  up  the  tonga.     The  next  moment  Griswold  beat  th( 
from  his  hand,  and  struck  him  fnli  in  the  face  with  the  en 
Lyon  now  ran  around  the  clerk's  table,  and  into  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  wall  and  the  Speaker's  chair.     There 
two  grappled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.    Daring  all 
fracas  the  Sjjeaker  looked  on  with  manifest  delight     801 
members  now  raised  the  cry  of  Order!  order  1     Others 
tened  into  the  passage,  seized  Griswold  by  the  legs,  and  dragged 
him  off.     The  Speaker  began  to  rap  on  tlie  table,  and  call  the 
members  to  their  seats,    A  friend  hurried  to  Lyon,  and  ptit^^ 
cane  in  liis  liand.     Lyon  then  went  in  search  of  Griswod^^ 
found  him  drinking  water  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and 
struck  him.    But  the  by-standers  interfered,  and  the  fight 
to  an  end.    A  few  men,  whose  sense  of  decency  was  not  dul 
by  pftrty  hate,  demanded  that  both  of  the  quarrellers  should 
expelled.    The  motion  went  to  the  Committee  on  Privili 
The  committee  reported  against  it,  and  tlio  House,  by  a  v 
of  seventy-three  to  twenty-one,  sustained  the  report.     To 
olnde  Lyon  in  such  a  motion  was,  the  Federalists  dec, 
really  imjnst.    He  had  done  nothing.    Ho  had  merely,  in  the 
most  quiet  manner,  submitted  to  a  good  beating.     That  sorely 
was  punishment  enough.^ 

*  Tbe  fig^t  wui  ibe  occvdoo  of  a  noir  outbrcsk  of  poetry  mui  eartooni.    Tba 
moat  Blabome  poem  \a  The  £puakiAd ;  or,  Ucroism  Imprared.     A  CongrMaioiud. 
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Here,  exclaimed  the  Kepublicans,  ia  a  fine  display-  of  the 
lal  behavior  of  the  party  of  the  cloven  foot    These  are  the 
^en  who  boast  of  l>€mg  the  "friends  to  order."   "With  pockets 
ill  of  English  guineas,  tliev  are  ever  turning  np  their  eyes 
ad  holding  np  their  hands  at  the  insolence,  the  violence,  the 
ital  conduct  of  the  French.    Theirpreeees  teem  with  ahunivo 
ooks  and  pamphlets.     Their  newspapers  are  full  of  infamoas 
Yet  they  can,  when  the  time  comes,  be  guilty  of  acts  so 
jw  that  the  meanest  saJia-cidoUe  in  all  France  would  not  com- 
lit  them. 
Each  of  these  charges  was  tnie.     Griswold  had  disgraced 
If  and  liis  party,  and  his  party  had  never  yet  suffered  a 
&nce  of  putting  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  a  l)ad  b'ght 
pass  by  unused.    Not  a  publication  on  the  matter  appeared 
"in  Europe  but  it  was  quickly  reprinted  here.     Tens  of  thon- 
sands  of  copies  were  said  to  have  been  sold  of  tlie  "  Cannibals' 
Progress,"  the  "Bloody  Buoy,'*  the  "  History  of  Jacobinism," 
Ke  "  Warning  to  Britain,"  and  the  "  Incunsion  of  the  French 
Kito  Franconia."   Some,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  were  "  em- 
Hellished  with  striking  copper-plates  "  far  from  rude ;  others, 
"^anslated  into  German,  were  rc^d  by  the  famicrs  in  the  val- 
Bya  of  Pennsylvania,     Every  packet  that  came  from  St.  Bar- 
bolomcw  or  St.  Kitts,  or  from  Cura^oa,  brought  news  of  ships 
rerhanled  and  plundered,  of  sailors  beaten,  and  cargoes  seized 
id  confiscated  by  the  French.    The  names  of  more  than  three 
idred  and  forty  vessels  captured  by  the  P'reneh  since  July, 
r96,  were  known  at  the  State  Department     Under  such 
leadings  as  **  Abominable  French  Fraternity  "  or  "  Some  Fra- 
ternal Grips,"  *'  Sans-culotto  Piracy"  or  "  Dear  Sister  France," 
lie  Gazette  gave  the  Federal  version  of  what  were  beyond 
[>nbt  njost  high-handed  and  insolent  acts.     A  French  priva- 
8r,  it  was  firmly  believed,  lay  in  wait  below  Reedy  Island 
ir  outwRrd-bound  ships.    A  wager  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
b'd  that  in  three  months  the  French  would  actually  come  and 
ke  the  vessels  from  our  very  wharves.     Before  the  three 


splay  of  SfHt  Mid  Oodgcl.    A  roem  In  Four  Cantos.     Bj  an  Amrricmn  Touth. 

,  aUo,  The  HouKo  of  Wisdom  in  a  Bustle.     A  Poem  dcscripiiTe  of  the  Koted 

lUo  lateljr  fought  in  C — ng — si.     By  Geoffry  Touchstone.     V'crsllicaUon  of  a 

'  from  a  FoUUcal  Cbanurter  Ui  Fluladclpbia  to  hU  Friend  in  CoiuwoUout, 
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monthB  were  out  a  Frenoli  prirateer  did  sail  into  Kebellla 
Roade,  and,  in  full  Tiew  of  the  docks  and  wharves  of  Charli 
ton,  burnt  an  English  vesael  to  the  water^a  edge.  Yet  even" 
this  could  not  move  the  Republicans,  They  wonld  do  nothing 
till  they  heard  from  France.  What  little  French  news  could 
be  gathered  from  the  cuptjiius  of  the  packets  and  snows  wsi 
most  fragmentary  and  conHicting.  On  one  day  the  American 
envoys  were  said  to  have  been  well  received ;  on  another  they 
were  reported  to  Imvc  Ijoen  arrested  at  Paris,  Kow  there  was 
strong  hkelihood  of  a  war.  Now  they  were  frauiing  a 
and  lasting  treaty  of  peace...  One  captain  had  seen  nomben  i 
American  ships  with  double  sets  of  hands  hurrying  to  dep 
before- the  French  declared  war.  A  second  would  give 
very  words  of  a  conversation  between  Talleyrand  and 
Minister  the  United  States  had  sent  to  make  peace.  ' 
you  instructed,"  asked  the  Frenchman,  "to  break  with 
land?"  **No,"  said  the  Americans,  ''we  are  not"  «Wa 
I,"  ref>lied  Talleyrand,  "am  commanded  by  the  Directory 
enter  into  negotiations  on  no  other  plan."  *  Not  one  of  the 
stories  was  true. 

The  powers  of  the  envoys  were  ample.     Their  inEtrnctiota 
were  clear  and  fall.     They  were  bidden  to  consult,  negotiat' 
and  treat  on  all  claims  and  causes  of  difference  between  111 
United  States  and  France.     They  might  even  sign  a  no 
treaty  or  convention,  and,  in  that  event,  five  leading  principW 
were  to  be  their  guide :  The  United  States  wonld  bear  no 
blame  or  censure  for  her  conduct ;  none,  therefore,  was  to  1 
bestowed  on  France.     No  aid  was  to  be  promised  during 
present  war.     No  engagements  were  to  be  made  inconsis 
with  prior  treaties.     No  restraint  on  coininerce  was  to  be 
mitted.     No  stipulations  made  imder  which  French  tribe 
could  be  set  up  within  the  United  Statcs.f 

With  puch  powers  and  instrnctions  the  envoys  set  off, : 
entered  Paris  on  the  evening  of  October  fourth,  1797.    Tb« 
letters  were  soon  presented,  c^rds  of  hospitality  secured, 
on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  October,  negotiations  may 

*  Gnxctto  of  tlie  United  Stat«fl,  January  3  and  4,  IT98. 
f  See  "  Instniclions ' '  nnd  "  Poll  Powers  "  in  the  Frosideiit's  Menage  to 
grcis,  April  S,  1793. 
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said  to  hare  begun.   Oa  tliat  day  a  Major  Moantflorence  called. 
He  saw  General  Pinckiicy,  told  him  of  a  talk  with  IL  Asmond, 
private  secretary  to  Talle_jTand,  aiid  declared  tlie  French  Di- 
rectory were  much  exa*?perated  at  some  passages  in  tlie  Presi- 
dent's last  speech.    No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  for  four 
days.     Then  a  M.  "W.  came,  saw  Geueral  Pinckneyt  declared 
a  M.  X.  was  a  man  of  high  repute,  and  that  ooulidence  might 
be  placed  in  every  word  he  said.    That  Bame  evening  M.  X. 
called.     When  he  was  alone  with  General  Pinckney  the  object 
of  his  coming  was  stated.     The  Directory,  and  two  members 
of  it  especially,  were  wroth  at  some  sentences  in  Mr.  Adams's 
speech*     These  must  bo  softened  or  explained  away  ;  besides, 
a  aom  of  money  was  required  for  the  private  pocket  of  the 
Directory,  and  a  loan  must  be  promised  to  France.    These 
things  done,  all  differences  with  France  would  be  at  an  end. 
Tho  deuiauda  did  not  come  direct  from  Talleyrand,  hut  from 
a  gentleraim  in  whom  tlie  Minister  put  great  trust,  a  M.  Y- 
Wliat  the  hated  passages  were,  how  much  the  loan  must  be, 
M-  X.  did  not  know;  but  tlie  ''douceur"  for  the  pockets  of 
the  live  directors  must  be  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres,  or, 
in  English  money,  fifty  thousand  pounds.     Pinckney  was  as- 
tounded.    He  could  not,  he  said,  even  consider  the  proposition 
till  it  hud  been  made  to  his  colleagues,  and  this  M.  X.  must 
do.    After  some  higgling  an  agreement  was  reached.     Pinck- 
ney was  to  call  ou  M,  X.  and  formally  request  him  to  repeat 
the  proposition  to  the  three  envoys.     M.  X.  was  to  comply, 
ud,  that  no  misunderstanding  might  arise,  the  proposition  was 
^  be  submitted  in  ink.     Piuclcney  made  the  visit,  and  X.  was 
"ivitvd  to  breakfast  with  Gerry  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
iim.aad  there  make  such  explanations  as  the  envoys  might  Bee 
^t  to  ask.     lie  promised  to  do  so;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  he  came  and  siud  tliat  M.  Y.,  the  trusted  frieud  of 
Tttlleyran^J^  would  make  the  explanations  himself.    That  even- 
^^S  at  seven  oVlock,  in  Marshall's  room,  the  envoys  met  X, 
ana  Y,    The  Directory,  Y.  said,  were  angry.    They  had  not 
•jckiiowledged  nor  received  the  American  Ministers,  nor  given 
^  Tftlleyrand  leave  to  speak  with  them.     But  that  Minister 
'^^'^r  could  forget  the  kind  things  done  to  liim  when  he 
"^Stt  a  refuge  in  the  United  States.    M.  Y.  came  not  as  a 
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diplomatic  cliaracter ;  he  was  clothed  with  uo  authority. 
was  merely  M.  Talleyrond^s  trufted  fncud  come  to  make  a 
few  proixjfiitions.  These  once  accepted,  M.  Talleyrand  woe 
plead  with  the  Directory,  and  beg  it  to  give  a  public  audienj 
to  the  envoya  from  the  Uuitod  Statee.  As  he  spoke  he  drew 
from  a  pocket  a  French  translation  of  the  President's  speech, 
pointed  out  the  passages  offensive  to  the  Directory,  and  dic- 
tated some  propoaitions,  which  M.  X.  wrote  dowu. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1796,  James  Monroe  had  a 
private  audience  of  the  Directory,  presented  hia  letters  of  re- 
call, and,  before  he  left,  was  addressed  by  Borras  in  these 
words :  **  By  presenting  this  day  to  the  Executive  Directory 
your  lettere  of  recall,  you  give  to  Europe  a  very  Htruugo  sight. 
France,  rich  in  her  liberty,  eurroonded  by  a  train  of  victories, 
and  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not  abase  hereelf 
by  calculating  the  consequences  of  the  condescension,  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  wishes  of  her  ancient  tyrants. 
The  French  Republic  hopes,  however,  that  the  successors  of 
Columbus,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Penn,  always  proud  of  their 
liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to  France.  They 
will  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous  frieudr^hip  of  the 
people  of  France  with  the  crafty  caresses  of  ceitain  perfidious 
men  who  seek  to  bring  them  once  more  under  their  ancient 
yoke.  Assure  tlie  good  people  of  America,  Citizen  Minister, 
that,  like  them,  we  adore  hberty,  that  they  will  always  have 
our  esteem,  and  that  they  will  find  in  the  French  |)eople  that 
Republican  generosity  which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as  weU 
as  cause  its  sovereignty  to  be  respected."  * 

On  this  speech  of  Barraa,  and  on  the  whole  behavior  of 
France,  Mr.  Adaraa,  when  he  addressed  Congresfi,t  made  some 
timely  remarks.  M.  Y.  now  had  the  face  to  demand  that 
these  remarks  sliould  be  recalled  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  shonld  be 
formally  declared  in  writing  that,  in  the  speech  of  Barraa, 
there  was  nothing  offensive  to  the  Government  of  the  Uuitod 
States.  This  done,  and  tlie  statements  of  the  three  other  ob- 
jectionable passages  recanted,  France  would  be  ready  to  make 
a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States.  "But,'*  said  M.  Y., 
"  but,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that,  this  sads- 


*  Uonroe'a  View,  p.  S98,  has  a  atightlj  diffcreoc  Teralon.       f  Ma/  16, 1797. 
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Baction  bciiig  made,  the  essential  part  of  the  treaty  remains  to 
He  adjusted.  You  must  pay  money ;  you  must  pay  a  great 
"deaJ  of  money."  He  then  went  away  with  M.  X.,  promifiing 
^o  breakfast  with  Gerry  the  next  day. 

H     AVlion  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  M.  Y.  was  reminded 

that  a  hint  had  been  dropped  that  the  demands  regarding  the 

speech  might  be  satisfied  in  anotlier  way.     What  was  this 

way  t    M.  Y.  did  not  know ;  he  had  merely  his  own  opinion. 

He  thought  money  would  do  it.     How  much  money  he  could 

not,  of  course,  say.    Ho  might,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  it, 

suggest  a  emn.     The  gentlemen  did  wish  it,  and  he  then  said 

there  were  to  l>e  had  thirty-two  millions  of  florins  of  Dutch  re- 

BcriptionB.    Thoy  would  in  the  market  bring  no  more  than  ten 

liah£lUng8  in  the  pound;  but  they  might  be  assigned  to  tho 

■Tnited  States  at  twenty  shillings.     When  asked  if  tho  fifty 

Pthousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  Directory  were  to  be  added 

to  the  rescriptions,  ho  answered  Yes. 

ABtonished  at  such  insolence,  the  three  enroys  went  to 
another  room  to  consult.     When  they  came  back  they  brought 
witli  them  a  written  answer,  read  it,  and  gave  M.  Y.  leave  to 
hopy  it  if  he  pleased.    M.  Y.  grew  angry  and  refused.    You 
Treat  tlie  money  demand,  said  he,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Di- 
rectory.   It  does  not  come  even  from  the  Minister.    I  have 
sted  that  yon  offer  the  money  in  place  of  the  painful  ae- 
lowledgmont   the  Directory  will  surely  demand   of    you, 
i^e  nnderstand,  said  the  envoys,  that  the  proposition  was,  in 
to  be  ours ;  but  wo  Ix'lievo  tlrnt  it  comes  substantially 
om  the  Minister.     You  have  brought  no  credentials,  it  is 
lie  ;  but,  relying  on  your  honor,  we  Imve  behevcd  that  what 
rou  said  came  in  reahty  from  the  Minister,  and  we  have 
■ted  to  you  just  as  we  would  to  M.  Talleyrand  himself. 
le  cannot  consider  any  suggestion  of  M.  Y.  as  not  having 
first  approved  of,    M.  Y.  said  something  abont  the  re- 
ct  due  to  the  Directory ;  how  that  it  would  exact  as  much 
1  was  paid  to  the  ancient  kings,  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
the  envoys'  courae,  and  went  away. 

M.  X.  now  came  back  alone.  After  eomc  idle  talk  about 
r,  he  said :  "Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the  point.  It 
money.    It  is  expected  that  you  will  offer  money."    "  We 
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have  spoken  to  that  point;'  exckimetl  the  envoys,  "  very  ex- 
plicitly." "No,"  said  M.  X.,  "you  have  not,  \VTiat  is  your 
anfiwori"  "It  ia/*  said  the  envoys  with  spirit,  "it  is  No  I  i 
No  1  not  a  sixpence."  Then  he  again  presented  to  them  the  , 
dangers  threatening  the  United  States,  hade  them  consider 
the  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  declared  that  only  two  or 
three  of  the  five  Directors  wanted  a  douceur.  Merlin  would 
not  take  a  Uvre  of  it ;  he  was  paid  by  others.  The  owners  of 
the  privateers,  said  the  envoya,  pay  Merlin.  ML  X.  nodded  as- 
sent, reminded  them  that  Amcnca  paid  money  for  peace  with 
the  Algerines  and  the  Indians,  and  that,  if  she  could  do  this 
with  savages,  she  might  well  do  it  with  France.  He  was  told 
that  when  our  Government  made  a  treaty  with  the  Algerines  or 
with  the  Creeks,  money  was  known  to  be  the  basis  of  tltc  whole 
afEair.  It  was  the  essential  article.  The  whole  nation  knew  it, 
and  expected  it  as  a  tiling  of  course.  Ijut  to  make  such  a  prop- 
oeitioa  to  France  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
be  a  gross  insult.  Does  not  your  Government  know,  exclaimed  I 
X.,  that  nothing  is  to  be  had  here  without  money  i  Wliy, 
there  is  not  an  American  in  Paris  but  could  have  told  you  tliat 
Tliis  strange  negotiation  now  put  on  a  new  form.  Toward 
the  close  of  an  October  day  *  Gerry  wad  waited  on  by  a  French 
gentleman  uuuied  M.  Z.  He  knew  Talleyrand  well,  and  was 
bidden  to  express  surprise,  not  nnmingled  with  pain,  that  the 
American  envoys  had  not  called  on  the  Minister  as  private 
men.  Of  the  throe,  Gerry  alone  knew  Talleyrand,  and,  a  I 
week  later,  went  with  M.  Z.  to  call.  The  French  Minister 
began  the  conference.  The  Directory  had  passed  an  arrets. 
They  would  demund  explanation  of  some  parts  of  Adams's 
speech.  They  would  have  reparation  for  otiiers.  M.  Talley- 
rand knew  how  the  envoys  must  feel  regarding  tlm  deinand.j^ 
But,  if  they  would  only  offer  money,  ho  could,  he  was  6uro,W 
hinder  the  arrile  taking  effect.  Gerry  spoke  nothing  which 
could  pass  for  French.  He  asked  M.  Z.,  thpreforo,  to  say  that 
the  envoys  had  no  such  power.  Then,  said  M.  Talleyrand, 
they  may  assume  it  Gerry  then  spoke  out  in  EngUah,  pn>- 
tostod  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  a  loan,  that  they  could 
not,  as  men  of  honor,  asaume  such  power,  but  that  they  would, 
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if  the  negotiation  did  not  lag,  send  one  of  their  number  to 
America  for  instmctionfl  »b  to  the  loan.  This  would  not  do. 
The  money  must  be  paid  directlv-,  without  sending  to  the 
United  States.    The  arreU  should  be  delayed  one  week. 

When  Gerry  was  again  in  his  lodgings  the  substance  of 
the  interview  was  written  down,  read  to  PincJmey  and  Mar- 
shall, and  confirmed  by  M.  Z.  The  envoys  then  sent  word  to 
Talleyrand  that  they  hojMjd  the  arrete  would  not,  on  their  ac- 
count, be  delayed. 

For  two  months  the  matter  drjgged  on.     IfM.  X.  and  Y. 
came  and  went,  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  propositions  were  put  in  writing,  interviews  were  had, 
and  nothing  done.     One  day  in  December,*  Marshall,  happen- 
ing to  come  to  Gerry's  room,  met  M.  Y.     The  Frenchman 
at  oneo  asked  if  Marshall  had  seen  M.  de  Beaumarchais.    lie 
had  but  just  learned  that  MarBhall  was  counsel  for  Beaumar- 
chais in  his  suit  against  the  State  of  Virginia.     This  was  most 
fortunate ;  for  M.  Beaumarchais  had  agreed  tliat,  should  the 
claim  be  made  good,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  it  should  go  to 
the  Directory  as  the  necessary  douceur.     Here  there  was  a  way 
I  of  making  tlie  gratification  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 
With  Gerry  the  Frenchman  was  more  explicit  still.     M.  de 
Beaumarchais  had  obtained  a  judgment  against  Virginia  for 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds.     It  was  true  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken.     Bat  M.  de  Beaumarchais  would 
sign  an  act  that,  should  judgment  be  affirmed,  forty-five  thou- 
t  eaud  pounds  sliould  go  to  tlie  United  States,    The  Government 
'  would,  therefore,  lose  but  a  small  part  of  the  douceur.  As  to  the 
'  Dutch  rescriptions,  they  conld  now  be  purchased  for  a  trifling 
sum,  would  l>ear  interest  at  tire  per  centum,  and,  in  time,  would 
!■  Burely  be  jmid  by  Holland  to  the  United  States.    Let  the  envoys 
"inject  these  propositions  and,  in  a  Uttle  while,  French  frigates 
from  St.  Domingo  would  ravage  the  American  coast.    When 

tthey  Imd  discussed  this  for  some  time,  the  two  set  off  to  find 
31.  Talleyrand.  The  ^finistcr  declared  the  statements  of  M.  Y. 
to  be  correct,  reduced  the  proposition  to  writing,  showed  the 
3>aper  to  Mr.  Gerry,  and  then  committed  it  to  the  flames.t 

♦December  17, 1797. 

f  The  wortia  wliidi  TallCTraDd  barncd  were  these t  "France  hfcs  been  Benioe* 
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Three  days  later  General  Pinckney  waa  approarJied  hy 
lady,*  for  in  France  a  diplomatic  aSair  would  have  been  tri- 
fling in  which  no  woman  bore  a  part.  She  knew  Tallevr  ,•  ] 
well,  waa  rent  by  him,  and  began  by  expressing  sorrow  for  Uc  ^ 
tmsettled  state  of  the  envoys.  France,  said  she,  loaned  monc 
to  America.  Why,  then,  will  not  America  loan  money 
France  i  I  Burely  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Talleyruid 
Yet  he  has  assuned  me  a  loan  must  be  made.  Without  it  yoa 
may  stay  six  montiis  and  your  negotiation  will  not  take  one 
step  forward.  Mr.  Finckney  thought  the  eoroys  might  as 
well  go  away  at  once.  Then,  said  she,  a  rupture  nill  follow, 
and  a  rupture  you  had  better  avoid ;  for  wc  know  well  that 
there  is  in  America  a  great  and  tJourifiliing  party  firmly 
voted  to  our  cause.f 

Iler  information  was  correct.  ^Vnd  never  before  had  that 
party  been  so  strong,  so  active,  so  devoted  to  tl»e  cause 
France  as  in  the  month  of  March,  1798.  On  the  fifth  of 
month  the  President  informed  Congress  that  dispatches  ha 
come  from  France ;  that  tliey  were  in  cipher,  and  that  eov 
time  must  elapse  before  all  could  be  translated.  On  the  nine- 
teenth he  made  known  the  result  The  mission  he  pronounced 
a  failure.  To  expect  anything  from  it  compatible  with  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  l^iid  was  idle.  The  country 
ought  therefore  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  coast  sliould 
be  defended.  The  arBcnals  sliould  be  filled  up,  foundries  and 
armories  established,  and  the  revenue  made  secure.  The  mo- 
ment the  message  was  read,  a  great  change  took  place.  Every 
Federal  member  was  filled  with  exultation,  and  every  Repub- 
lican with  dismay.    Not  one  of  them  yet  knew  tlie  contents  of 

utile  to  the  United  Sutcs,  and  ibcy  uoir  wish  to  be  Fcrviceablo  to  France.  ITndcr- 
studlng  thu  the  French  Republic  hu  iixtecn  millions  of  Dul«h  rescriptions  to 
Bcll,  the  United  Sutoe  will  purchMe  theui  at  j>ar,  and  will  gtre  her  further  asajst. 
anoc  Trbcn  in  their  imwcr.  The  first  arrangement  )>eiD£;  made,  the  French  Gov. 
crnmcnt  will  take  measures  for  reimbursing  the  tfiuitable  dctnanila  of  AmericA 
arising  from  prizes,  and  to  give  Orec  narigation  to  their  eblps  In  futnro."  Prc;^- 
dent'H  Message,  April  S.  1798,  Exhibit  C,  Utter  Xo.  4. 

•  December  20,  1797. 

t  President's  Hespagc,  April  3,  UOS,  Exhibit  A,  Letter  No.  4.    The  dl^;  .:V> 
of  thp  enToja  wcru  of  course  in  cipher,  and  eave  thn  nanio  of  the  Frcncli  >  <■■ 
Tie*  in  full.    But  Pic3ceriDg  wlthlield  tbcni,  and  used  inalcBd  the  letters  W.  A»  V, 
aalZ. 
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[the  dispatclios.  But  the  message  of  the  President  waa  enough. 
Twice  had  offers  of  peace  and  amity  been  rejected ;  twice  had 
American  iliuietere  been  received  with  scorn  ;  twice  had  Ameri- 
can citizens  been  treated  like  men  of  a  conquered  nation  by  the 
fire  French  kings.  "Waa  this,  tliey  asked,  never  to  end  ?  Was 
France  to  drive  our  flag  from  the  ocean  and  our  Ministers  from 
her  soil,  insult  our  Preeident,  and  tell  ns  what  our  treaties  ought 
to  be'i  Had  wo  become  a  French  colony?  "Was  there  one 
spark  of  patriotism  left  3 

The  Republicans  denounced  this  as  the  "  war-hawk's  cry/' 
and  pronounced  tlie  President's  message  as  no  better  than  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  But,  even  in  their  stronghold,  they 
had  now  become  weak.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  reso- 
lutions  against  defensive  measures  were  quickly  voted  down. 
The  Ilouse  bill  to  arm  three  frigates  was  passed.  The  Senate 
voted  that  the  President  should  be  empowered  to  buy  or  hire 
sixteen  veeeels  fit  for  war,  and  one  or  more  foundries  whore 
cannon  could  be  cast.    A  motion  to  lay  an  embargo  was  lost. 

Nor  were  tlie  Republicans  slow  to  act.  Three  resolutions 
were  made  ready  by  them,  a/(d  brought  in.  Richard  Sprigg, 
of  Maryland,  moved  them  in  'the  House,  and  they  have  there- 
fore over  since  passed  by  his  name.  The  first  stated  that,  as 
matters  then  stood,  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  United  States 
to  resort  to  war  against  the  Republic  of  France,  The  second 
declared  that  a  restriction  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  arming  of 
morchant-shipa.  The  third  urged  that  the  coast  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  The  debate  was  etill  at  its  height  when  a 
I  call  was  made  for  copies  of  the  dispatches  the  envoys  had  sent. 
On  the  third  of  April  the  President  sent  them  in,  and  they 
■were  soon  in  the  public  prints. 

The  publication  was  most  timely.  "Wliat  the  Republicans 
called  the  "War  Message"  had  been  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
angry  protests  from  every  Republican  newspaper.  Here,  it 
was  said,  is  food  many  will  find  hard  to  digest :  gunpowder 
and  red-hot  balls.  The  man  from  Braintree  has  not  thought 
fit  to  decipher  the  late  dispatches  for  public  and  logislativo 
use.  The  contents  he  holds  in  his  own  breast.  But  that  is 
enough.  He  has  seen  them.  He  has  made  up  his  infallible 
mind  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  only  remains  for  our  obo- 
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dient  Congress  to  do  it.  The  time  has  now  come,  in  Iiia  opin- 
ion, for  America  to  draw  the  sword,  break  her  neutrality,  be- 
come a  party  to  the  European  war,  and,  O  temprires !  take  her 
place  by  the  side  of  the  tottering  GoTemraeut  of  England* 
Does  the  old  dotard  suppose  that  men  who  saw  the  sun  ob- 
scured by  the  amoke  of  the  burning  village  of  Charlestown ; 
who  looked  over  the  ramparts  of  Bunker  Hill ;  who  grew  thin 
in  the  prison-ships  at  New  York ;  who  shivered  in  the  huts  at 
Valley  Forge ;  who  saw  their  plantations  laid  waste  by  Tarle- 
ton*8  men ;  who  recall  the  glorious  October  morning  when  the 
white  banner  of  France  waved  in  triumph  over  the  last  field 
of  the  Revolutionary  "War :  does  the  dotard  think  such  men  will 
ever  lift  one  finger  in  support  of  the  British  tyrant*s  crown ! 
The  crisis  which  the  British  faction  have  bo  long  been  prepar- 
ing is  now  at  hand.  Our  hot-headed  Federalists  are  in  the 
suds.  They  know  not  what  to  do,  what  to  communicate.  But 
if  the  country  does  not  now  awake,  it  may  sink  into  the  gulf 
of  political  perdition  forever. 

When  the  dispatches  were  read  from  the  newppapcrs,  thd 
country  did  awake.  Thousands  of  men  who  deejjised  Jot 
Adorns,  who  detested  the  Federalists,  who  loathed  the  influ- 
ence Great  Britain  had  in  Federal  affairs,  now  turned  to  sup- 
port the  Government  with  vigor.  Their  hearts  were  etill 
warm  toward  France.  But  they  could  not  suffer  even  so  old 
and  dear  an  ally  to  heap  up  insult  on  their  native  land.  Such 
an  outburet  of  patriotism  had  never  before  been  seen.  It  be- 
gan at  Philadelphia,  and  spread  thence  as  fast  as  the  post^ridc 
could  carry  the  news.  Night  after  night  at  the  theatre,  pit 
boxes,  and  gallery  joined  in  one  mighty  shout  for  the  "  Presi- 
dent's March,"  for  "Yankee Doodle,''  or  for  the  stirring  music 
of  "Stony  Point?'  While  the  airs  were  being  played,  the 
wildest  excitement  prevailed.  The  audience  rose  to  their  feet, 
stood  upon  the  seats,  waved  hats  and  walking-sticks,  sang, 
cheered,  and,  when  the  piece  was  finished,  demanded  that  it 
should  be  given  over  and  over  again.t  Then  a  band  of  hardy 
Republicans  in  some  part  of  the  gallery  or  the  pit  would  call 
for  "  Q&  ira "  or  the  "  Marseillaise"  hymn,  till  their  cries  were 

*  Boston  Gazette,  April  2,  1798, 

f  Ouette  of  tbc  CDitcd  Stale»,  April  0,  1798. 
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drowned  amid  a  storm  of  hisses  and  groans.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  Republicans  thereupon  bribed  the  musicians  to  play 
no  Federal  tunes.  The  first  night  they  refused  a  atorm  of 
indignation  was  raised  in  the  tlicatre,  and  they  gave  way. 
The  next  night  they  stood  firm  and  were  well  pelted  for  their 
paina.  The  Federalista  were  highly  indignant.  The  theatre, 
said  they,  more  than  any  other  place  brings  men  of  all  claasee 
together.  The  managers  should  therefore  pay  some  heed  to 
public  feeling  in  tlie  selection  of  the  music.  The  present  is 
no  time  to  grate  the  public  ear  with  those  Gallic  murder- 
shouts,  "^a  ira"  and  the  "Carmagnole."  The  enthusiastic 
clamor  with  wlxich  the  *' Preaideut'H  March"  hod  Ixjen  called 
for,  and  the  deafening  applause  with  which  it  had  been  greet- 
ed^ should  have  tauglit  them  thi^.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  a 
theatre  company  to  please  or  to  insult  the  public  ?  The  action 
of  pelting  the  fiddler  and  smashing  the  fiddle  is  greatly  to  he 
condemned.  The  firm  and  dignified  conduct  of  leaving  the 
theatre  and  keeping  away  till  the  managers  solenmly  promise 
that  the  "  President's  March  "  shall  be  the  first  tune  played  in 
the  house,  is  much  to  be  preferred.* 

The  theatre,  the  Republicans  protested,  was  a  public  house, 
and  the  managers  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  If, 
however,  they  were  determined  to  make  it  the  resort  of  the 
British  faction,  then  let  them  look  to  that  faction  for  Bupport.t 
Every  earnest  Republican  and  true  patriot  would  keep  away. 
This,  was  the  rejoinder,  is  greatly  to  bo  wished-  Men  of  sense 
long  for  the  time  when  the  Jacobins  and  their  murder-shouts 
shall  be  driven  from  every  decent  resort.  Lot  them  desert  the 
theatre,  and  with  the  shillings  thus  saved  pay  some  of  their  old 
debts,  t 

"While  the  factions  wrangled,  the  l^enefit-niglit  of  a  favorite 
actor  drew  near.  No  man  knew  belter  than  he  how  to  profit 
by  the  popular  will,  and  at  no  time  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
liio  had  so  fine  a  chimco  of  profiting  by  tlie  popular  will  been 
offered  him.  Politics  niled  the  hour.  The  city  waa  full  of 
excited  Federalists,  who  packed  the  theatre  night  after  night 
for  no  other  puipo«e  than  to  ehout  themselx'es  hoarse  over  the 

♦  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  April  17  ami  18,  IVaS.  f  Auroi*. 

}  Gazette  of  the  United  Htate^  April  S3,  1788. 
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"President's  March."    Ho  determined  to  make  use  of 
fact    He  would  take  the  March,  find  some  one  to  write  a  fe 
patriotic  etaozas  to  Boit  it,  and,  on  the  night  of  his  bcnel 
Bing  tliem  to  the  house.     Some  Fuderaliiitd  were  consult 
were  pleased  '\ritb  the  idea,  and  named  Joecph  Hopkinson  as 
the  man  best  titted  to  write  tiie  words.     He  ooiis^^-nted,  and  t^H 
a  few  hours  "Hail,  Colnmbia"  wae  produced.     The  night  af^ 
the  benefit  was  that  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
and  the  Gazette  announced  tliat  the  performance  would  con 
prise  a  comedy  called  "The  Italian  Monk" ;  the  comic  oj 
of  "  Rosina  " ;  "  More  Sack,"  an  epilogue  on  the  character 
Sir  John  Falstaff ;  and  "an  entire  new  Song  (written  by  a 
zen  of  Philadelphia),  to  the  tune  of  tlio  *  Preeideiifs 
will  lie  sung  by  Mr.  Fox,  accompanied  by  the  full  band  ; 
grand  chorus : 

"  Firm  united  let  us  be, 
Eallying  round  our  liberty ; 
Afl  a  band  of  broUiers  joinM, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find."  * 
Long  before  the  curtain  rose  tlic  house  was  too  small  to 
hold  the  thouijands  who  clanioru<l  to  be  let  in.    Those  who  got 
in  were  too  excited  to  wait  quietly  for  the  Fong,     At  last  the 
comedy  ended,  and  Mr.  Fox  appeared  upon  the  sta^     Ev( 
lino  was  loudly  applauded,  the  whole  house  joined  in  the  > 
ruB,  and,  when  the  verse  "  Behold  the  chief  who  now  cm 
mauds"  was  reached,  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheer 
till  the  building  shook  to  its  foundations.    Four  times  the  i 
was  encored,  was  demanded  again  at  the  end  of  the  pantomime 
and  again  at  tlie  close  of  tlie  play.f    A  few  called  for  "=  Qa  ira,** 
but  were  quickly  put  down.    The  words  of  "  Hail,  Columbia  " 
were  printed  in  full  in  the  newsi>aj>erB  of  the  following  da 
The  Gazette  hoped  that  every  lady  in  the  city  would  practi] 
the  music,  learn  the  words,  and  sing  them  at  the  nest 
tion;  then  ])erha[)s  the  two  or  three  French- Amen  cans 
remained  might  feel  the  charm  of  patriotism  and  join  in 
chorus  of  the  song.    There  was,  however,  one  "  French- Ame 

•  Oasetle  of  tl»e  United  Sties,  April  2a,  i:08. 

t  Ga«tte  of  the  United  Sutea,  April  26,  1V98.    Counlry  Porcupino,  Aivrfl 
1195. 
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can "  in  the  city  whom  no  Federal  song  could  charm.  The 
editor  of  the  Aurora  treated  the  scene  in  the  theatre  with 
bitter  contempt.  On  Wednesday,  he  assnred  his  readers,  the 
admirers  of  British  tyranny  assembled  at  the  !N"ew  Theatre. 
The  managers  had  announced  on  the  play-bills  of  the  day  that 
a  new  patriotic  song  would  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Presi- 
dent's March."  All  the  British  merchants,  aU  the  British 
agents,  and  many  of  our  congressional  Tories  attended  to  do 
honor  to  the  event.  "When  ^e  wished-f  or  song  came,  which 
contained,  amidst  the  most  ridiculous  bombast,  the  yilest  adu- 
lation of  the  Anglo-monarchical  i>arty  and  the  two  Presidents, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  faction  knew  no  bounds.  They  encored, 
they  shouted,  they  became  "mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Doric 
God."* 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  question  as  to  what  tunes 
should  be  heard  in  the  theatre,  and  the  Federalists,  highly 
elated,  brought  out  new  songs  and  turned  the  play-house  into 
a  political  engine  of  great  power.  The  night  after  "Hail, 
Columbia"  was  produced,  the  "]S"ew  Yankee  Doodle"  was 
sang  by  an  actor  in  full  sailor  dress.f  The  evening  follow- 
ing this,  "The  Death  of  General  "Wolfe,"  a  serious  panto- 

•  Aurora,  April  29,  1798. 

f  Country  Porcnpine,  April  28,  1798.    Two  of  the  stanzas  were; 

L 
**  ColumbiaoB  all,  the  present  hour 
Ab  brothers  should  unite  us, 
Union  at  home 's  the  only  vay 
To  make  the  nation  right  us. 

Yankee  Doodle,  guard  your  coast, 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandj ; 
Fear  not,  then,  nor  threat,  nor  boast, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

n. 

"  The  onl J  way  to  keep  off  war. 
And  guard  Against  persecution, 
Is  always  to  be  well  prepared 
With  hearts  of  resolution. 

Yankee  Doodle,  let's  unite, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 
As  patriots  still  maintain  our  rights, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy." 

Spectator,  May  9,  1798. 
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Tnimo  in  one  act,  waa  performed.  In  tLe  course  of  it  the 
player  wbo  took  the  port  of  the  iUnstrions  general  proposed 
three  toasts,  "WTien  the  tliird  was  offered,  every  man  in  tl 
boose  stood  up,  uncovered,  and  gave  three  huzzas.*  On 
day  Adams  attended  the  theatre  for  the  firet  time  since 
excitement  began.  The  play  was  "  Isubclla ;  or,  the  Pad 
lock."  But  the  box  where  the  President  sat  was  the  one 
traction  of  the  evening.  The  cheering  and  applauding  were 
tremendous,  and,  at  each  interval  between  the  parts  of  the  per 
fonnance,  "  Hail,  Columbia"  and  the  '* Kew  Yankee  Doodle^ 
were  repeatedly  sung.  The  play  over,  a  band  of  Fcderalia 
paradetl  the  streets,  serenaded  the  President,  the  members 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  author  of  the  new  national  song.  , 
■well  they  might  do  honor  to  Mr.  Uopkinson,  for  he  had 
dercd  to  the  party  services  of  no  common  kind.  Adams  rec- 
ognized his  services,  and,  as  the  Republicans  delighted  to  point 
out,  named  him  a  commissioner  to  frame  a  treaty  witli  the 
Oneida  IndianB.f  Posterity,  too,  has  honored  lum,  for,  of  the 
innnmerable  patriotic  songs  produced  by  the  men  of  that  day, 
^  '*  Ilail,  Columbia"  is  tlie  only  one  sung  by  the  men  of  this. 

Addressee  and  memorials  to  the  Prendent  meanwhile  came 
pouring  in.  The  merchants  of  Pliiladelphia  addressed  hint^J 
the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  the  Select  and  Common  Counc^H 
addressed  hini ;  the  citizens  at  large  sent  in  a  memorial.  ^  The 
yonth  of  the  city  and  Liberties  were  informed  that  copies  of 
an  address  awaited  their  names  at  the  Library  and  the  City 
TavcnL**  Hundreds  made  haste  to  sign,  and,  while  they  did  so, 
Peter  Porcupine  threw  out  a  suggestion,  which  thoy  epeec 
took  up.  "When  the  young  men  went  to  present  their  adt 
let  every  one  of  them  mount  the  American  cockade  and 
it  till  tlie  haughty  and  insolent  foe  is  brought  to  reason, 
writing  at  the  foot  of  the  address  would  be  seen  by  few  and 

*"1,  Haj  tho  iirord  of  rlrtite,  dravn  la  tbe  niue  of  freedom,  never  lie 
eheatlied  but  in  conquest. 

**  2.  Va;  the  bleanings  of  Hbertj,  nccurod  to  us  b;  tlie  blood  of  our  (orvfathc 
ncwr  be  forf«te<I  by  tho  degeneniejr  of  their  fons. 

"  3.  The  grateful  tnemor^  of  thosir  heroea  who  foogbt,  bled,  niid  diijd  for  ' 
coDntTT."    Gocelte  of  the  United  States,  April  28,  1796. 

t  The  HM),Mny28,  17M. 

j  Gazette  of  ibo  United  Siaiec,  April  27,  1«7.  •  IbU.,  Maj  B,  I7W 
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tmembered  by  none.  TLo  cockades  would  be  aoen  by  the 
rhole  city,  and  mark  out  the  wearers  as  patriotic  men.*  The 
longht  was  a  happy  one.  The  young  men  acted  upon  it, 
id,  on  the  Bcventh  of  May^  twelve  hundred  of  them,  each 
ith  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  assembled  at  the  City  Tavern 
id  marched  thence  to  the  Presideut'd  house.t  As  ho  came 
t  to  review  them,  the  crowd  6aw  with  delight  that  he,  too, 
mounted  a  black  cockade,  J  The  decoration  was  of  ribbon, 
tided  nearly  circular,  was  four  full  inches  in  diameter,  and,  on 
cocked  hat,  was  fastened  under  the  loop.  On  a  round  hat  tho 
ikade  was  worn  on  the  left-band  side  well  up  toward  the 
■own.**  The  fasliion  spread  fust  Before  the  month  ended, 
Lch  city  and  town  boiusted  a  baud  of  "Asaociuted  Youth" 
rearing  the  Federal  badge.  At  Lancaster,  at  Alexandria,  at 
timore,  at  New  Brun8\vick  and  Mount  IloUy,  in  New  Jer- 
ly,  at  Portflmouth  and  Boston,  at  Trenton  and  New  York,  in 
lo  college  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  great  seats  of  learning  at 
ibridge,  and  Providence,  and  New  Haven,  men  far  too 
ronng  to  vote  drew  up  addresses  warmly  supporting  the  Ped- 
i\  cause. 

From  the  young  men's  meeting  at  New  York  came  most 
ippy  consequences.  Brockholst  Livingston,  as  bitter  a 
lublican  as  the  city  could  produce,  described  the  gathering. 
le  Argus  published  tho  description.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish, 
stripling  of  forty-eight  yeans,  said  the  writer,  was  made  chair- 
lan.  Notwithstauding  hia  green  years,  he  acquitted  himself 
ith  as  much  judgment  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
lU-grown  man.  Master  Jemmy  Jones,  another  boy  not  quite 
Jy,  also  graced  the  assembly  with  his  presence.  It  was  truly 
pleasant  to  see  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  the 
nmtry'a  cause.  |  Mr.  Fioh  gave  the  paragraph  no  heed.  Mr. 
Tonea  went  into  a  passion,  demanded  the  writer's  name,  met 
tfvingston  a  few  evenings  after  on  the  Battery  walk,  took  him 
ddc,  denounced  him,  and,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  ^vife,  beat 
im  with  a  cane.  Livingston  sent  a  challenge.  The  two  met 
in  the  Hobokoii  fields,  and  Jonea  felL    The  moment  his  death 


•  Countnr  Porcupine,  Mar  4,  1798. 
}  rorcupine'A  Gaxetlc,  Majr  8,  ni>8. 
I  New  Jcncy  Jounud,  htj  10,  1708. 


f  Ibi.l.,  iloy  7.  1798. 
"  Ibid..  Ma7  14,  17tf& 
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was  known  the  Fedcmlists  all  over  the  country  extolled  bim  as 
a  nuirtyr  to  the  cause.  Ilere,  they  cried,  ia  true  Jacobinisi^M 
It  IB  no  longer  safe  for  men  to  assemble  (quietly  and,  in  the^ 
spirit  of  trnu  patriotisiu,  offer  their  services  to  their  insulted 
land.  For  doing  tliis  thoy  are  to  be  first  insnlted  and  thea 
shot.  Let  every  yonug  man  remember  tliis.  Let  him  honor 
James  Jones,  the  martjT,  and  hold  np  to  universal  execration 
Brockholst  Livingston,  the  murderer.  Some  thought  Li^ 
ston  should  have  been  mobbed.  The  New  York  patrio 
seemed  to  them  too  tamo.  New  York  Federalifim  was  6i 
dared  to  be  half  sham.  How  often  had  the  "  Presideiit'i 
March"  been  played  or  called  for  at  die  theatre  1  Tricoi 
cockades  were  to  be  seen  at  the  coffee-house  and  on  the  cor 
of  every  street.  But  how  many  black  cockades  were  yi^h\t 
At  Vauxhall  Gardens  a  Frenchman  actually  had  the  boldne 
to  attempt  to  pull  the  Americjin  badge  from  a  yomig 
hat.    Yet  jiotbing  was  done  to  him.* 

Tills  offence  now  became  so  common  that  every  man  vi 
wore  the  black  cockade  did  so  at  hie  peril.    Some  were  wa; 
laid  at  night,  some  were  stopped  by  bidlies  in  broad  dayligh 
some  were  compelled,  as  the}'  sut  in  the  tavenw  or  before ' 
own  doors,  to  protect  their  badges.    All  the  arts  of  Jacobir 
it  was  charged,  all  the  base  manners,  are  played  off  to  "down] 
the  American  cockade.    Finding  threats  of  no  use,  the  Fr 
faction  have  tried  what  coaxing  will  do.    The  black  cocta 
they  declare,  is  not  Araericanj  but  English.    Thus  they  hop 
to  bring  up  cockades  of  all  sorts.    But  tho  people  are  not  to  1 
duped.     They  well  know  that  tho  black  cockade  was  woro  1 
the  American  army  during  tho  whole  Revolutionary  War,  i 
it  is  worn  now  by  the  President,  aii'l  that  the  Secretary  of  Wi; 
has,  by  a  late  order,  commanded  that  it  shall  be  worn  by  eve 
American  officer  and  soldier  of  our  forces  on  land  and  BCfl-f 
Coaxing  having  failed,  the  Jacobins  now  openly  advised  to  puli 
off  the  cockade  whenever  seen.f     For  this  advice  Governor 
Mifflin  was  declared  to  be  resp<:>nsible. 

Unpopular  as  the  I^publicans  had  become,  they  were  ^7 
no  means  cowed.    They  ridiculed  Adams  and  his  party  i^ 

*  G»w?tte  of  the  United  State*.  May  19,  1798. 
f  Poroupine'a  Gaiettc,  May  IB,  10,  17e8. 
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prose  and  bad  verse,*  wore  the  tricolor  aa  Itoldlj  as  ever,  set 
up  L'berty-poles,  mocked  at  the  addresses  of  the  "Associated 
Youth,"  homed  the  President  in  effigy,  and,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  insulted  him  in  toasts  and  speeches.  The  ninth  of  May 
had  been  named  as  a  day  of  national  fasting,  homiliation,  and 
prayer.     Everywhere  it  was  observed,  but  nowhere  so  strictly 

'  as  in  New  England.  There  every  senuon  was  a  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  the  French.  One  preacher  drew  a  parallel  between 
tbo  tribute  demanded  of  Hozeldah  by  Sennacherib  and  the 
tribute  demanded  of  Adams  by  the  French.t  A  second  took 
for  his  text  the  mournful  message  which  Ilezekiah  sent  to  the 
Propliet  Isaiah.  J  A  third  preached  against  Republicjinism 
from  the  words,  "  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  0  Israel ! "  A  fourth  besought  his  hearers  to  despise  the 
paasive  spirit  of  Issachar  and  not  become  servants  unto  tribute. 
Tlie  preaching  and  the  fasting  gave  tlie  French  sympathizers 
great  offence,  and  a  few  at  Stamford,  in  Oonnecticut,  deter- 
mined to  express  their  diagost  in  a  public  way.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  May,  therefore,  the  post-rider  beheld 
near  the  meeting-house  the  effigy  of  a  man  tarred  and  feath- 

I  ered,  and  lying  in  a  fii*e.  To  a  post  were  fastened  an  inscribed 
board,  and  a  paper  with  some  doggerel  verse.**    At  Williams- 

*  A  sUna  of  one  of  these  songs  wu: 

"  See  Johnny  kt  the  helm  of  Stftt€, 
Head  itching  for  a  croimy ; 
Ho  loogfi  to  be,  like  Georgy,  great, 
And  pull  Tom  JefTer  downy. 

Tuikee  Doodle,  ling  and  douce, 

rrtiso  the  British  Treaty. 
Yeat  heavy  cones  'gainst  old  France, 
John  and  Qarp^  will  greet  yc." 

Centioel  of  Freedom,  Kay  20,  1796. 
f  T.  U.  Harris,  at  Dorchester  and  Mlltoo.  X  Sermon  of  Jedcdiab  Morse. 

■  On  the  board  were  tbo  vordi : 

"JOIDf  iVDAMS. 

Tbote  who  venerate  tbb  intended  de^iiot  may  here  pay  their  last  homage  .to  his 
ranoiniag  aehea." 

On  the  pwpcv  were  the  Unc« : 

*'  Adams,  the  gnfttt 
In  enried  state, 
Issu'd  a  FrocUaiatioo, 
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burg,  in  Virgmia,  the  students  of  William  and  Maiy  college 
subjected  him  to  a  like  insult  on  the  fourth  of  Jul^.  He  was 
represented  as  receiving  a  "Koyal  Address,"  and  seareiiing 
through  a  bundle  of  ready-made  answers  for  a  reply.  *  , 

Despite  snch  scenes  in  ^ew  England,  the  Republicans  we^H 
there  greatly  in  the  minority.  The  country  had  not  been  s^^ 
deeply  umved  Biuce  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  battle  of 
Bunker  ilill,  "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  trih- 
ute/'  became  the  Federal  slogan,  and  was  taken  up  and  repeat- 
ed all  over  the  land  by  men  who,  much  as  they  loved  France, 
much  as  they  wished  to  see  her  demands  acceded  to,  were  still 
determined  that  those  demands  should  never  be  forced  upon 
the  nation  with  insults,  with  tribute,  and  by  tlireala  of  war. 
Every  hour  the  war  fever  grew  liottcr  and  hotter,  till  the 
whole  |>e(>p!e  seemed  ready  to  rise  up  in  arms.  The  young 
men  associated  for  defence ;  the  merchants  made  generous  sub- 
scriptions for  ahips-of-war ;  the  women  worked  flags  and  ban- 
ners. Even  tliose  who  had  the  knack  of  scribbling  verse  did 
something,  and  kept  up  the  fervor  of  the  hour  with  innumer- 
able patriotic  odes  and  songs.  "  Adams  and  Liberty  "  be 
as  popular  at  Boston  as  "  Hail,  Columbia  '*  was  at  PluladelpL 
or  "  AVashington  and  the  Constitution "  at  New  York.t 

That  ctcb  Irra  State 
Ab«tun  froni  meat 
With  deep  huniiiiiiUoa. 
Let  'RiittocniLa, 
TboM  icurry  bratn, 
Keep  fut  vith  fear  aad  monrning ; 
But  we'll  oon«p{ro 
To  build  ft  fire, 
And  put  bU  image  burning." 

UflMiicbusctta  Mercury,  Jun«  10,  U9d. 
»  ColumbUn  Ceiitlnel,  July  28,  1708. 

f  Tbe  number  of  Bon^  mntteo  under  the  influence  of  the  **  black  cockade,** 
and  long  aiuce  forgotten,  is  cnormoiui.  But  a  few  slanzafi  from  tho  most  diarac- 
iciisUo  of  tbem  may  aiTord  some  tilea  of  them  oU : 

"  The  President,  with  good  intent, 
Tbrcfl  cnToys  scat  to  Pah^ 
But  dnty  TfitcB  would  not  with  'em  treat, 
Of  honor  France  bo  bare  is. 

"  Tanlioo  Doodle  (mind  the  tune), 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 
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the  inland  towns  Tolunteer  companies  were  formed,  aad  ad- 
dresses burning  with  Federal  zeal  prepared.  Along  the  Atlan- 
tic border  no  town  felt  too  poor  to  start  a  subscription  to  bnild 
and  loan  the  GoTemment  an  armed  ship.  Kewbnryport  prom- 
ised a  twenty-gun  Tessel  in  ninety  days.*  At  Boston  the  sub- 
scription ran  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-iive  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  keels  of  two  frigates  were  speedily 
laid.!    At  New  York  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in 

If  Frendunen  come        •        •        • 
We'll  apank  *em  haid  uid  bandj. 

"  Thro*  X.  ud  T.,  and  Madame  Sly^ 
Thej  made  demand  for  monej ; 
For,  as  we're  told,  the  French  lore  gold 
Ab  atinging  bees  lore  hone  j. 
ChonUf  eto. 

*'BoldAdamadidin'?6 

Our  Independence  sign,  sir, 
Jjui  he  will  not  gire  up  a  jot, 
Tbo'  all  the  world  combine,  sir. 
Chonu,  etc. 

"  Americans,  then  fij  to  arms, 
And  learn  the  way  to  use  'em ; 
If  each  man  fight  to  'fend  his  rights, 
Tbe  Frendi  can't  long  abuse  'em. 
Chorus,  etc." 


**  Adams,  the  man  of  our  choice,  guides  the  helm ; 
No  tempest  can  barm  us,  no  storm  orerwfaelm ; 
Our  sheet-anchor's  sure. 
And  our  bark  rides  secure ; 
So  here's  to  the  toast. 
We  Columbians  boast, 
Tbe  Federal  Constitution  and  tbe  President  forerer  I " 
Newport  Mercury,  June  6,  1798;  SpecUtor,  May  26,  1798. 

"  Shall  Gallia's  clan  our  coast  invade, 
With  hellish  outrage  scourge  tbe  main, 
Bisult  our  nation's  neutral  trade. 
And  we  not  dare  our  rights  maintain  ? 
Rise,  united  Harvard's  Band, 
Rise,  tbe  bulwark  of  our  land." 
Hairard  Patriotic  Ode,  by  Joseph  Story,  sung  in  the  College  Chapel,  June  22, 
1798.    Colorobian  Ceatinel,  June  80,  1798. 
*  Boston  Gazette,  May  28,  1798. 
f  Massadiusetts  Mercury,  Jane  15,  July  8,  1798. 
TOL.  u. — 26 
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one  hour.*  At  Portland  and  Portsmouth,!  at  Cliarleeton  and 
Salem,  at  Chatham,  at  Norwich,  at  Philadelphia,  {  at  Bald- 
more,*  vefiselfi-of-war  grew  rapidly  upon  the  stocks.  Koney 
was  collected  at  Portland,  |  iu  Maine,  aud  at  Charleaton,^  iu 
South  Carolina,  that  forte  and  earthworks  might  be  put  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bpadous  harbors  that  lay  before  those  towns. 
In  June  the  young  men  and  miiideus  of  New  York  beheld, 
with  deep  regret,  *'  the  finest  walk  in  all  the  world  "  torn  up, 
and  clumsy  cannon  frowning  over  an  earth  rampart  close  to 
the  Battery  walk.  That  the  work  might  go  rapidly  on,  each 
householder  was  urged  to  pay  ten  shillings  a  day,  or  toil  him- 
Belf  on  the  fort.  0 

On  the  fourth  of  July  the  newspapers  pubhshed  the  Dedan- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  the  people  in  their  celebration  dis- 
played iinnsiial  zeal.  Even  tlie  women  bore  a  part  At  North 
Deerlield  numbers  of  them  met  in  a  "Bower,"  sang  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  drank  toasts  and  cold  tea.  X  At  Hiddletown 
they  ate  a  cold  luncli,  toasted  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  marched  through  the  town  to  the  liberty-tree,  where  an 
old  relic  of  serenty-eis  was  displayed. }  At  Lancaster  i  and 
Pottstown,**  at  Philadelphia  and  York,t+  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  tlie  young  women  presented  stands 
of  colors  they  had  worked  to  volunteer  companies  of  young 
men.  JJ  Nor  did  the  debtors  in  the  Newark  prison  forget  the 
day.***    With  tlie  militia  companies  that  kept  the  day  at  the 

•  Porotipine's  Gusetie,  June  22,  1V»8. 
f  Colombian  Centioel,  Julj  11,  1798. 
X  Porcupfne'8  (twetle,  Juda  12,  22,  Jaly  16,  1708.    Gawtte  of  lb« 

Stake,  June  13,  1798. 

•  Porcopinc's  G»soett«,  June  22  »nd  80,  1798. 

I  HossachtuetU  Uercurr,  June  15.  179a  ^  Ibid.,  Ma;  29,  1798. 

0  Ibid.,  July  10,  1798. 
^  HoseachnscUa  Hercai7,  Julj  17,  1798.     One  of  the  toofts  wu,  ** 

Gallia  force  Columbiana  sons  to  the  field,  let  It  b«  the  duty  of  bcr  daugbtcre  to 
furnish  bftlm  for  tbelr  irounds  ami  InurcU  for  their  brows.*' 

%  Porcupino'fl  Gazette,  July  U,  1798.       J  Ibid.,  June  SO,  1798. 

••  Philadolpbia  Gawtt«,  July,  1798,        f  f  PorciipineV  Gaictte,  Jttlj  14,  1796. 

Xt  True  Amorican,  July  4,  1798. 

**  FormiDg  a  procession,  tbey  marciicd  about  the  prison-yard.  Their  baniwr 
was  a  pair  of  tattered  brcecbei  bung,  irtth  the  pockets  turned  Inside  out,  from  a 
ooofltablc'fl  staff.  Od  the  top  of  the  staff  waa  an  empty  pone  inicribod  **TckeL" 
True  Amcricau,  July  IS, 
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cross-road  taverns  and  wayside  inns,  tlie  toasts  were  "  Ifillions 
for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,'*  "  The  wooden  walls 
of  Columbia,"  and  "  The  riaiag  navy  of  America." 

Their  pride  in  the  navy  was  soon  increased.  On  Friday, 
the  siith  of  July,  the  sloop^jf-war  Delaware,  Stephen  Decatur, 
the  elder,  in  command,  set  sail.  Laud  was  still  in  sight  when 
a  merchantman,  the  Alexander  Uamilton,  was  met  and  hailed. 
The  captain  declared  his  ship  had  been  boarded  and  his  cargo 
plundered  by  men  from  a  French  privateer  of  twenty  guns, 
told  in  what  direction  the  enemy  saUed,  and  the  Delaware  went 
in  pursuit.  A  few  hours  later,  four  schooners  were  descried 
off  the  bow,  Which  of  the  four  was  the  privateer  Decatur  did 
not  know,  but  his  ready  wit  snggested  a  ruse  which  enabled 

t  him  to  find  out.  Ho  protended  to  be  a  merchantman,  stood 
off  as  if  fearing  capture,  and  quickly  had  the  privateer  in 
chase.    The  race  for  a  time  seemed  an  unequal  one.     The 

'  Frenchman  gained  steadily,  but,  when  he  had  come  near 
enough  to  see  that  the  Delaware  was  a  full-armed  Bloo]>of-war, 
he  turned,  fled,  was  captured,  and  the  next  day  brought  in  tri- 
umph into  port  This,  exclaimed  the  -wearers  of  the  black 
cockade,  is  the  tmc  Federal  way  to  pay  Talleyrand  his  tribute. 
All  honor  to  Decatur  for  paying  tlie  lirst  instalment  so  prompt- 
\j*  A  new  era  has  begun.  A  good  work  has  commenced. 
Henceforth  neither  Sans-Oulottes,  nor  Sans-Culottiet  princi- 
ples, shall  find  a  homo  in  America.  "  France,  terrible  to 
her  enemies,'*  is  not  so  dreadful  as  the  Jacobins  would  have 
OS  to  ffuppoae;  for  a  Frenchman,  mounting  fourteen  guns 
and  seventy  men,  has  polled  down  the  tricolor  to  a  twcnty- 
gan  sloop  manned  by  stout  Yankee  tars.f  But  the  riotory 
did  far  more  than  destroy  the  Democratic  threat  tliat  in  a 
war  with  America  the  French  arms  would  never  know  defeat. 

^6  inspired  c^snfidence  in  tlie  little  navy,  which,  for  the  first 
in  our  history,  the  Federal  Government  was  really  bbor- 

ring  to  create. 

This  rising  navy  of  America,  as  the  Federalists  never  tired 
of  calling  it^  numbered,  on  paper,  six  frigates,  twelve  sloops, 
and  BIX  small  vessels  of  war,  a  marine  corps  of  nine  hundred 
officeTB  and  men,  and  such  vessels  as,  built  by  the  subscription 


>  Cotambiui  Ceotiuel,  Juljr  U,  179S.        f  rorcupine'i  Gazette,  Jaly  0,  1T98. 
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of  publicxpiritod  men,  were  offered  to  the  President  for 
cbafie  or  on  loan.*   The  officere  to  command  them  were  in  eT< 
case  taken  from  the  merchant  marine.     Some  have  loft  no 
behind  them.     Others  were  fortunate,  rose  in  time  to 
fame,  became  the  idola  of  the  nation,  were  feasted  and  fe< 
and  honored  with  medals  and  swords,  andj  at  the  rery  out» 
gave  to  our  navy  that  reputation  for  courage,  for  efficiency, 
splendid  deeds,  which,  despite  the  stupidity  of  Congrees, 
c'ver  naee  been  maintained.    Among  them  were  Samuel  Nii 
olson,  the  first  oiBcor  that  ever  ieeued  orders  on  the  Consti 
tion'a  deck;  Thomas  Truxtun,  who  took  the  French  frigate 
L'lnsnrgente ;  Andrew  Sterrett,  who  in  time  brought  in  the 
Frencli  corvette  Berceaux;  William  Baiubridge,  David  Porter, 
Charles  Stewart,  Isaac  Hull,  John  Rodgers,  and  the  two  Dec*-    ^ 
tms,  father  and  son.     To  make  the  service  yet  more  efficiei^H 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created,  Benjati^^ 
Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  apjjoiuted  to  it^  and  the  affaire  of  the 
navy  were  no  longer  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  War.         : 

James  M'Henry  was  still  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  mider 
hie  orders  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  respectable  bcxly  of 
lighting  men.  The  force  of  the  six  old  regiments  had  been  in- 
creased. Twelve  new  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six  troops  of 
dragoons,  to  serve  during  the  French  troubles,  had  been  added, 
and  the  regular  army  thus  made  to  number  thirteen  thousand 
men.  To  command  them,  two  major-generals,  an  inspector- 
general,  and  four  brigadiers  were  provided-  The  chief  com^ 
maud  was  given  to  a  lieutenant-general,  and  for  thi3  poet 
whole  country  agreed  tliat  but  one  man  was  fit  Four  h 
dred  thousand  dollars  was  set  apart  to  buy  arms,  and  the  P: 
dent  bidden  to  accept  the  sen'ices  of  such  companit^  as  might 
volunteer,  and  have  them  well  trained  and  drilled.  But  this 
provisional  army  was  to  have  no  pay  till  actuaUy  summoned  to 
the  field,  for  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury  were  far  from  f ulL 
By  the  moat  liberal  estimating,  the  revenues  of  the  country 
would  not  yield,  the  Secretary  thought,  a  penny  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  The  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt,  the  i 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  tlie  loan  due  the  United  States  B; 


*  Tlic5c  r\i\x«  the  PrcBidcat  was  bidden  to  purchase  bj  bd  issiu)  of  klx  par 
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and  the  money  granted  t}»e  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City, 
would,  of  this  income,  consume  seven  millions  and  a  half. 

Phe  President,  therefore,  was  given  power  to  borrow  five  mill- 
ns  of  dollars  in  any  way  he  could,  and  two  milliona  more  on 
10  credit  of  a  new  and  odious  tax. 
The  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  on  two  kinds  of  property, 
dwelling-houees  and  slaves.  For  every  slave,  man  or  wench, 
from  twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age,  the  sura  of  fifty  cents  was  to 
be  required  of  the  owner.  For  every  house,  out-house  and  lot, 
^ehich  in  tlie  market  would  bring  two  hundred  dollars,  forty 
Bents  were  to  bo  paid.  At 'this  rate,  a  fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
the  tax  remained  till  property  worth  five  hundred  dollare  was 
reached.  Then  the  rate  was  tlurty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  till  a  valuation  of  one  thousand  was  reached.  On  estates 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  tax  of  three  hundred  was  laid. 

Had  Congress  stopped  at  this  point,  adjourned,  anj  every 
member  hastened  to  his  home,  the  Federal  party  would,  un- 
doubtedly, never  have  dated  its  downfall  from  the  early  days 
July.  But  the  hour  of  the  party  was  come.  F'our  years  of 
Dntest  witli  the  Republicans,  in  which  neither  calumny  nor 
iitire  was  Sjiared,  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Federalists  with 
Ongings  for  revenge,  which,  at  the  height  of  power,  they  went 
to  take.  Having  provided  ways  and  means  to  defend  the 
ountcy  from  French  attacks  without,  they  were  determined 
some  means  to  pimish  French  sympathizers  for  attacks 
ithin.  To  James  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  belongs  the  credit  of 
ftving  found  one.  The  Senate,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  him 
avo  to  present  a  bill  to  define  and  punish  tlie  crime  of  sedi- 
Jon,  and  define  in  precise  terms  wherein  the  crime  of  treason 
insists. 
One  section  declared  that  every  Frenchman  was  an  enemy 
the  United  States,  and  to  give  him  aid  or  comfoi't  was  trea- 
Dn^  punishable  with  death.  Another  defined  misprision  of 
»IL  A  third  had  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  men  who 
or  combined  to  witlistand  the  execution  of  United 
States  laws.  The  fourth  provided  that  any  one  who,  in  speech 
or  print,  justified  France  or  defamed  the  Govemnient  of  tlio 
United  Slates,  should  suffer  puuislunent  by  imprisonment  or 
fineL    But,  most  happily,  for  such  tyranny  even  a  Federal 
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Senate  was  not  prepared.  The  first  and  second  eectiooB  were 
stricken  ont.  The  third  and  foorth,  slightly  changed,  went 
down  to  the  IIoriBe.  There,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
the  fourth  of  Lloyd's  sectioas  woa  dropped,  a  new  one  put  in, 
the  third  of  Miircb,  1801,  fixed  for  the  ex}nration  of  the  act, 
and  a  provision  added,  that  in  libel  suits  truth  might  be  given 
in  evidence.  -^ 

A  strange  ecriea  of  events  encouraged  the  Senate  to  pass 
the  bill.  Ten  days  before  a  letter,  written  by  Talleyrand 
the  American  envoys  at  Paris,  came  out  in  the  Aurom's 
nnins.  The  whole  city,  the  whole  conntiy,  was  amazed/  Oa 
the  fourth  of  May  the  President  had  sent  to  Congress  8 
of  a  letter  which  the  envoys  had  written  to  M.  Tolleyrani 
Again,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  Adams  in  a  message  f 
copies  of  the  acooxmts  of  two  interviews  the  envoys  had  held 
with  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  not  even  a 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  document  the  Aurora  published  in 
fall  had  yet  come  to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  How,  then,  it  was  asked,  did  Bache  obtain  it  1  To  the 
Federalists  the  way  was  dear.  Bache  was  a  hireling  of  the 
Directory  and  in  open  correspondenoe  with  Talleyrand.  The 
editor  of  one  newspaper  declared  that  a  man  named  Kidder 
had  come  from  Paris,  that  he  bore  dispatches  from  the  Direc> 
tory  for  Bache,  that  he  had  delivered  them  punctually,  and 
that  the  letter  publisliod  in  the  Aurora  was  one  of  the  lotf 
The  editor  of  another  evening  paper  asserted  that  a  clerk  from 
Talleyrand's  office  had  given  two  packets  to  a  man  named  Lee, 
that  he  left  the  sliip  soon  after  her  arrival  ofi"  the  American 
coast,  and  that  one  of  the  packets,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  French 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache.  J  John  Kidder,  when  called  on,  gave  his  version  of  th^d 
affair.  He  had  sailed  on  the  snow  William  from  France.  0^^ 
the  same  vessel  was  a  passenger  named  Lee,  who  begged  him 
to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  weU-known 
citizens  of  America.  One  was  for  Genet.  Another  wm  for 
Bache.  These  packets  had  all  been  put  in  the  poat-office 
New  York.**    Confident  that  they  had  now  caught  the  edi 

•  Aurora,  Jime  16,  1798.  f  G&x<Hte  of  the  L'nitod  Rule*,  June  18,  ITS 
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of  the  Aurora  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  French- 
men, the  Federalists  printed  the  letter  of  Jolm  Kidder  afi  a 
handbill  *  and  scattered  it  over  the  city  of  Xew  York.  This 
act  led  Samuel  iL  Hopkina  to  reply.  Mr,  Leo,  Mr,  Kidder, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  liad  been  fcIlow-travcllerB  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux,  Mr.  Lee's  intended  departure  from  Paris  being 
known  some  time  before  ho  left,  a  bimdle  of  letteiB,  as  waa 
costoniary,  liad  been  confided  to  hiH  care.  These  he  sorted  and 
looked  over  in  the  presence  of  friends.  Several  packet^  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A^airs  and  addressed 
to  Genet,  Bache,  and  Citizen  Monroe,  excited  the  attention  of 
them  all,  and  the  suggeetion  was  made  that  the  letters  ought 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lee  and  HopkinB  left  the 
snow  at  sea,  and,  by  mistake,  some  of  the  packets  fell  into 
John  Kidder's  hands.f 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  followed  by  one  from 
Mr.  Lee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  letters 
addreesed  to  Citizen  Bacho.  It  was  by  mistake  that  they 
were  left  with  Mr.  Kidder.  The  others  bearing  the  French 
seal  had  been  given  np  to  the  Goremment  of  the  United 
States.^ 

Meanwhile  Baclie  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kidder,  pub- 
lished it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  denial  of  the  charge  of  being 
an  agent  of  the  French.  He  even  went  before  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  took  an  oath  that  the  Talleyrand  letter  had  not 
oome  to  him  from  France,  but  from  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  mysterious  packet  dropped  by  Kidder 
in  the  post-office  had  not  yet  been  seen.**  Three  days  later  a 
Btessengcr  from  the  Secretary  of  State  entered  the  office  of 
the  Aurora  and  laid  the  packet  on  the  table.  Bache  detained 
the  messenger,  and  sent  a  clerk  for  two  witnessee  to  be  present 
at  the  breaking  of  the  seals.  Josepli  Clay  and  Mathew  Carey 
came.  They  found  on  the  packet  the  words  "  An  Citoyen  B. 
F.  Bache,  imprimenr,  4  Philadelphie " ;  on  the  seal,  "Repub- 
liqne  Franvaise,'*  "Relations  Ext6rieure3,"  and  above  and  be- 
low the  seal  two  indorsement*  by  men  of  note,  |    When  opened, 

•  June  20,  1799.  t  New  York  Gazctt«,  June  21,  17fl8. 

J  IbiJ.     AIro  Aurora,  June  23,  1798.        *  Aurora,  Jane  21,  1798- 

I  "  Beoeivcd,  Jud«  2(Hb,  from  WilliAm  Lcc,  OUr.  Woloott,"  and  under  tbe 
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thia  terrible  packet,  which  for  a  week  had  kept  the  wh< 
Gonntry  in  excitement  and  alarm,  contained  two  harmless 
phlettt  in  the  French  tong;ue.* 

The  angr}'  editor  now  gave  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
probable  history  of  the  affair.  William  Lee,  it  was  qnite 
likolv,  sent  word  to  Government  that  the  euspiciouB  letters 
were  in  his  hands,  and  asked  what  shoold  be  done  with  them. 
To  discover  anytliing  to  feed  the  flagging  gyetem  of  alarm  was 
ft  strong  temptation.  But  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one.  To 
receive  another's  property  without  leave  was  dangerous ;  so  it 
was  arranged  that  Oliver  Woloott  should  go  to  New  York,  see 
the  letters,  pick  up  what  information  he  could,  and  decide  if 
it  was  well  to  violate  every  principle  of  law  and  honor,  break 
the  seals,  and  get  at  the  contents.  But,  while  he  was  perform- 
ing thia  shameful  journey,  two  mouthpieces  of  the  admin  is- 
taution  in  Congress  were  bidden  to  charge  the  editor  witi 
being  a  hired  agent  of  France.  Such  charges,  made  in  so  re- 
spectable a  place,  would  be  m()6i  damaging.  Besides,  it  wis 
ten  to  one  the  editor  would  not  l)C  able  to  clear  himself.  If 
the  packet  contained  dangerous  matter,  he  was  surely  lost  If 
it  contained  nothing  of  moment,  to  destroy  it  and  say  Captain 
Pender,  of  the  St.  Albans,  who  boarded  the  snow  "W 
had  taken  the  letter,  was  easy.  Tliat  such  a  packet  had  e 
existed  would  then  be  quite  enough  to  giv^  rise  to  a  cloud 
calumnies.  Most  liappily,  Kidder  implicated  Lee.  Lee, 
clear  himself,  declared  the  letters  had  been  given  np  to 
emment.  The  secretaries  were  thus  made  answerable,  and  the 
packets  were  produced.  Having  made  this  cliarge  against  the 
Government,  Bache  proceeded  to  deny  the  reports  spread  that 
ho  was  arrested,  that  he  was  in  jail,  tliat  he  had  fled.  Throi 
a  channel  ahnoat  oflBcial  be  heard  that  an  order  for  his 
was  actuaDy  signed.  What,  he  demanded,  is  the  purpose 
these  reports?  To  intimidate  me?  to  force  me  to  fly?  to 
me  soem  to  own  my  guilt  ?  But  what  was  my  condu 
AVTicn  denounced  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  did  1  truckle  ?  Ni 

Boal,  '*  Riwived  in  the  mail  from  New  Tork,  June  22, 1798,  T.  Pictering.*'    Aa- 
ron, Juno  S5,  1798. 

"  "  Letlre  d'un  rran^ais  A  M.  Pitt,"  and  "Secondc  lerti*  d'nn  ftonjai*  k  IL 
Pitt." 
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;  dared  my  caluuiiiiatora  to  tlie  proof,  and  gavo  them  the  epi- 
lets  their  conduct  deecrved.    From  the  dawn  of  the  perseeu- 
ion  the  spirit  of  my  paper  steadily  roee.     So  it  ever  shall. 
And  who  are  the  persons  who  have  taken  on  thcmsolvee  to 
violate  the  rights  and  injure  the  character  of  the  editor?    They 
are  officers  not  even  known  to  the  Constitution.    Creatures 
^i  the  Executive,  and  euhjoct  to  his  will.     Shall  such  men 
Be  above  the  law)  intercept  private  correspondeuce  aud  run 
private  character  down  ?    If  they  are  not  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice  for  their  arrogance,  it  is  because  they  fear  the 
tribunal  of  the  preae  more.*     The  day  after  this  article  ap- 
peared, Buche  wiiB  arrested  on  a  cliarge  of  libelling  the  Freai-^ 
dent,  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.f     The  same  day, 
June  twenty-sixth,  Mr.  Lloyd  brought  in  his  bill.     The  title 
he  gave  it  was  "  An  Act,  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  *  An 
^Ct  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
Butee'^^;  but  the  people  called  it  the  Sedition  Law,  and,  in 
uieir  execrations,  coupled  it  with  another  more  infamous  still 
which  Adams  had  just  affijced  his  name.     "  An  Act  con- 
ling  aliens,"  or  the  Alien  Xaw,  had  parsed  the  Senate  on 
[ke  eighth  of  June,  aud  was  taken  up  by  the  House  on  the 
aeteenth.     To  do  this,  the  representatives  turned  from  the 
consideration  of  a  very  similar  bill  of  their  own,  a  bill  for  the 
restraint  of  dangerous  and  seditious  persons,  which  had  been 
long  under  debate.     Gallatin  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this 
was  done.    Eoth  were  fo|*  the  same  purpose,  and  this  purpose 
the  removal  of  aliena  fi'om  the  United  States.    He  did  not 
Blieve  the  general  Government  could  do  this.     All  powers 
sted  in  the  Government  were  either  distinctly  specified  in 
be  Constitution  or  were  such  as  were  necessary  for  carrying 
specified  powers  into  effect ;  for  an  amendment  provides 
at  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  Statcsj    Nobody 
contendc<l  that  a  right  to  remove  aliens  was  given  to  Congress 
so  many  words,  but  that  it  was  implied.     One  member 
ad  it  in  the  power  to/egulate  commerce.    This  could  not 


'"The  plot  Unravelled."    Aurora.  Juno  2 n,  1796.    Sec,  also,  a  panphlet, 
utti  Will  Out!     The  Foul  Chargcn  of  th^*  TorieR  agalnrt  the  ISdhur  of  the 
orn  repelled  hj  PodlUve  Proof  mnd  Plain  Truth,  and  his  Base  Caiuinniators 
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be,  because  the  bill  waB  not  for  commercial  but  for  political 
purpoBes,  and  aiTected  not  only  alien  merchanta,  bnt  alieoB 
generally.  Another  found  it  in  the  elatiBe,  '*Congpeeg  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excise^ 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
era! welfare  of  the  United  St4itt«."  It  came,  he  eaid^  under 
the  authority  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  To  construe  the  clause  in  this  wise  was,  Qallatin 
held,  a  nuBtake.  The  meaninpf  was  not  that  Congress  in  the 
firfit  placo  shoidd  lay  and  collect  Uixea,  and  in  the  sccDod 
place  provide  for  the  general  welfare ;  but  that  taxes  should 
bo  laid  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare.  Others  took  a  general 
ground,  and  maintained  that  the  Government  could  do  any- 
thing necessary  to  preserve  and  defend  itself.  If  this  were  so, 
why  were  limitations  set  by  the  Constitution  ?  Snppoee  a  dan- 
gerous con8])iracy  existed,  and,  to  meet  it  effectually,  Congrotf 
thought  it  necessary  to  sufipend  the  Habeas  Corpus,  could  such 
an  act  be  passed  ?  No,  not  unless  there  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  "  actual  rebellion  and  invasion."  There  I 
was,  then,  clearly  no  general  ground  for  this  power  to  drive 
out  aliens,  no  direct  grant  of  such  power,  nothing  from  which 
it  can  be  implied.  Was  there  no  clause  by  which  it  vna  fop: 
bidden?  Congress,  Bays  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  arliol^H 
shall  not  pr<jlubit  the  migration  or  importation  of  stich  perso^^ 
as  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States  shall  think  proper  to 
admit.  How,  then,  can  it  pass  an  Alien  Bill  ?  To  say 
expression  *'  such  persons  "  means  alavee  is  absurd.  The 
are  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons.  Can  slaves 
grate  ?  No ;  they  are  imported,  and  the  prohibition  therefore 
applies  both  to  eiiiigrants,  who  come  l>ecanBe  they  wish  to, 
to  slaves,  who  conio  because  they  are  brought. 

The  Federalists  argued  that  "admit"  had  a  special  mean 
ing  and  made  a  special  law  necessary,  and  that,  until  the  States 
poesed  laws  declaring  they  did  admit  aliens,  Congress  had 
power  to  keep  aliens  out.  Express  power  to  do  an  act  was  not 
necessary.  Every  session  bills  were  passed  for  which  no  ex- 
pressed power  was  givea  The  bank  charter  was  one  case. 
The  Extradition  Law  was  another.    The  war  powers  of  Con- 
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gresB,  they  held,  were  all-sufficient  to  justify  the  act  concern* 
ing  aliens,  and,  by  a  vote  of  forty-eis  to  forty,  carried  the  bilL 
On  June  twenty-fifth  the  President  approved.  He  thus  be- 
came vested  with  power  to  eend  away  all  such  aliens  as  he 
budged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States, 
or  had  reason  to  think  were  hatching  treason  or  laying  plots 
against  the  Government  Shotdd  any  one  so  ordered  to  depart 
be  found  at  large,  without  a  license  to  remain,  ho  might  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years  and  could  never  become  a  citizen. 
Aliens  imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  the  act  were  subject  to  re- 
moval from  the  country  on  the  order  of  the  President,  and  on 
voluntarily  returning  to  reimprieonment  for  such  time  as  the 
President  might  think  the  public  good  required.  That  no 
aliens  sltould  escape,  sea  captains  were,  after  July  first,  1798, 
to  make  report  in  writing  of  the  names,  agee,  and  places  of 
^irth  of  all  foreigners  brought  over  in  their  ships.  Circuit 
fud  Distiict  Courts  of  the  United  States  were  given  cognizance 
of  offenooa  arising  under  the  law.  Aliens  sent  away  were  to 
be  free  to  carry  goods  and  chattels  with  them,  and  dispose  of 
property  left  behind  in  any  manner  they  pleased,*  The  law 
was  to  expire  two  years  from  the  day  of  passage,  and  the  day 
of  passage  by  the  Senate  was  the  twenty-second  of  June.f 

The  fame  of  this  remarkable  act  has  cast  deep  in  the  shade 
that  of  two  others  equally  severe  on  alien  friends  and  alien 
enemies.  The  first,  enacted  some  weeks  before,  amended  the 
naturalization  law,  lengthened  the  necessary  term  of  residence 
■»  fourteen  years,  and  provided  that  foreigners  seeking  natural- 
nation  must  declare  their  intentions  five  years  before  the  time 
for  obtaining  papers.     Aliens  coming  to  dwell  in  the  United 

,.       *  WhUc  the  Alien  Bi\l  wu  peoding,  Bumphrer  M&rsball  wnie  &  poem  of 

Kircnty-four  stuizas,  which  be  called  The  Aliens:   A  Patriotic  Poem.     By  U. 
arfthall,  a  Senator  of  the  United  Sutes.     OocaBioncd  by  the  Alieu  UilL,  dow  be- 
fore tiM  Stoiate,  Ms7  15,  I7d8.    Save  u  ft  literary  ctiriosity,  it  u  wortbleM.    As 
Srioeltj,  the  drat  stanza  will  do  ait  a  specimen  of  the  whole : 
**  In  Europe  born,  a  prostrate  land, 
^^  Tbcjr  grew  to  disdain,  a  stattou ; 

^r  Whore  most,  to  lynuita,  sloop  and  bend. 

Like  Rlnvea  of  Ikisg  bred,  condition." 
f  PsMcd  by  the  Senate  June  8.    Amended  and  passed  by  the  Honw  June  21. 
admcDtfl  ooncurred  in  by  the  Senate  June  22.    ^led  by  the  President  JooB 
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States  after  the  paaoige  of  the  net  must  be  registered.  Such 
as  were  euemiea  could  nevisr  become  citieeus ;  such  a;8  were 
frienda  imist,  before  taking  the  oath  of  citizenship,  produce 
certificates  of  re^ttration  in  proof  of  rofiiilenco  in  the  conntir 
for  fourteen  yeare.  By  the  Bccond^  enacted  some  weeks  later, 
the  PrcBident  was  given  the  right,  in  case  of  war  declared  or 
invasion  tlircatened,  to  seize,  eecnre,  or  geud  away  all  resident 
aliens,  whether  natives  or  adopted  citizens  of  the  hoetile  nation. 
Neither  of  these  laws  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  yet  hundreds 
of  timid  and  harmless  emigrants  gathered  their  property  and 
fled.  Factious  men  remained;  for,  having  already  become 
citizens,  they  were  l)eyond  tlie  roach  of  tlie  Alien  Act,  bn 
unluckily  for  them,  not  of  Lloyd's  Sedition  Law. 

This  act  was  carried  in  the  Senate  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1 
three  votes  in  the  House  on  the  tenth,  and  was  directed  againi 
seditious  acting,  speaking,  writing,  publishing,  and  ])Utting 
print.  Henceforth  any  hothead  who  conspired  with  intent  i 
oppose  a  law  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  intimidation*  bin 
dered  any  person  holding  [>lace  or  office  from  doing  wiiat 
duty  required,  who  cansed,  advised,  even  attempted  to  procu 
any  insujTection,  riot,  or  imlawful  gathering,  liehaved 
tiously,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
might,  on  coaviction,  be  fined  as  much  as  £ve  thousand ' 
lars  and  imprisoned  for  as  long  a  time  a.t  five  years.  This,  ^ 
the  eye  of  the  law,  was  the  worst  fonn  gedition  could  take, ) 
next  to  it  came  writing,  printing,  uttering,  publishing,  or  < 
ing,  procuring,  or  willingly  and  knowingly  helping  any  one 
write,  print,  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous,  and  maiicio 
writing  against  the  Government  or  against  the  Senate  or  tl| 
House,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
defame  and  bring  them,  severally  or  coDectively,  into  disi 
pute.  For  this  offence  the  greatest  fine  was  two  thousand  dol^^ 
law  and  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  two  years.  Th(^ 
offender  might  at  the  trial  give  the  trutli  of  the  matter 
tained. 

Kepublicans  cried  out  against  the  bill  as  unconstttutioni 
as  violating  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  tlie  libertj' 
the  press,  and  tlie  freedom  of  speech.     Federalists  maintaiuec:-^ 
that  liberty  of  the  press  did  not  mean  licentiousness,  and  tiia.— ^ 
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freedom  of  speecli  only  meant  a  rigbt  to  say  auj-thing  and  be 
answerable  to  the  party  harmed.  I  have,  said  one,  liberty  to 
drive  a  horse ;  but  does  that  mean  I  ma^^  run  down  and  injure 
every  one  I  meet  on  the  road  ?  Another  pointed  ont  that  V^ir- 
ginia,  whose  reprefieutatives  were  so  fierce  against  the  bill,  hud 
a  law  against  swearing,  which  was  only  exercising  the  liberty 
of  speech ;  and  a  law  against  aeditioiia  writing,*  though  the 
State  constitation  distinctly  said,  "the  freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  be  restricted  except  in  despotic  governments/*  So, 
too,  Kew  Uampshire.  Then  the  supporters  of  the  bill  heated 
each  other  by  reading  long  and  abusive  articles,  full  of  that 
atrocious  kind  of  slander  which  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  and 
the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece  alone  knew  how  to  write. 

For  passing  the  act  there  was  unquestionably  great  provo- 
cation. No  man  who  has  not  waded  through  the  political  lit- 
erature of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  depths  of  falsehood,  of  knavery,  of  calunmy, 
of  shameful  abuse  to  which  it  is  possible  for  writers  of  pam- 
phlets and  cdit^iirs  of  newspapers  to  descend.  Yet  the  Sedition 
Law  was  most  untimely  and  unwise.  Ilad  the  Federalist  con- 
gressmen assembled  in  caucus  and  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  make  themselves  more  hated  than  they  bad  ever  been  be- 
fore, by  what  means  they  could  destroy  their  present  power,  by 
what  means  they  could  turn  thousands  of  "  black  cockadera " 
Into  bitter  and  inveterate  foes,  they  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
hility,  have  found  a  means  so  efficient  as  the  law  against  libel- 
lous and  seditious  writing.  Hamilton  saw  this  plainly,  and 
begged  them  not  to  set  up  tyranny.  Energy,  he  reminded 
tliem,  was  one  thing ;  violence  was  another.  But  they  would 
Baot  listen  to  him.  Their  faces  were  set  toward  destruction. 
KAnd,  from  the  day  tlie  bill  became  law,  the  Federal  party  went 
^Bteadily  down  to  ruin. 

H^      And  what,  asked  the  Kepublican  newspapers,  is  a  111^1?    A 
Klibel  is  whatever  a  Federal  President,  Marshal,  Judge,  and 
W<jrand  Jury  choose  to  make  it.   The  President  ordere  the  prose- 
cution.   The  process  goes  out  in  his  name.    He  appoints  the 
Uiirshal.     The  Marehal  summons  the  grand  and  petit  jurors, 
■nd,  in  a  large  city,  Federal  Tories  for  this  duty  may  be  had 
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in  plonty.     Kor  U  this  all.     The  Federal  judges  are  lilcewiae 
named  hy  the  President,  who,  if  they  behave  well,  maty  maks 
them  Envoys  Extraordinary,  as  he  did  of  John  Jay.*    Does 
any  man  hope  for  an  impartial  trial  before  such  a  tribunal  u 
this  I    The  thing  is  an  infamons  mockery  of  justice.     The 
moment  the  law  takes  effect,  the  Democrat  who  squints  at  the 
President  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  will  be  guilty  of  sedition. 
To  look  at  him  through  an  opera-glass  will  subject  the  man  to 
misprison  of  treason.     To  utter  the  disorganizing  syllable  Bot 
to  a  goose,  will  be  treason  in  the  last  degree.t  To  laugh  at  the 
cut  of  a  congressman's  coat^  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  Frcnchmaiv 
to  let  him  sleep  in  your  bed,  will  be  treason,  t    When  eleotka 
time  comes  rouud,  it  will  no  loager  be  safe  to  speak  of  a  mem- 
ber's doings  in  the  House  lest  it  "  bring  him  into  contempt  and 
disrepute."  *•     Do  the  Tories  really  think  their  gag-law  will  be 
obeyed  J    If  one  knows  a  member  to  be  actuated  by  bad 
wicked  motives,  sliall  he  not  say  so  ?    Can  any  man  read 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  say  such  freedom  of 
can  be  abridged  ?    Certainly  not,  |     The  independent  ci 
of  America  will  oevor  be  deterred  from  a  manly  ceusure  oo 
their  servants.    May  the  hand  be  palsiod  and  the  voice  grow 
dumb  th»t  shrinks  from  such  a  task,  let  the  threats  of  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  be  ever  so  loud.^    As  for  the  creature  who 
proposed   this  gng,  let  him  have  that  kind  of  ininiortality 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ruffian  who  burned  down 
Temple  of  Diana.    Give  the  name  of  this  Vandal,  this  Goi 
this  Ostrogoth,  this  Hun,  to  be  a  byword  among  the  natioi 
Hold  him  up  while  living  to  the  execration  of  mankind, 
sign  him  when  dead  to  the  abhorrence  of  posterity.  {) 

There  is  an  old  saw,  replied  a  Federal  journal,  that  the 
gaUe<l  horse  will  wince.  Benedict  Arnold  complained  of  the 
Treuson  BilL  Parson  Burroughs  thought  the  laws  against  burg- 
lar}* an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  man.  For  the  same  reafion 
the  Jacobins  now  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  oyer  the  Seditioam 
BilL  X    For  his  share  in  the  hue  and  cry  the  editor  of  the  I^H 

•  GrecDieaPi  Daily  Adrertiser,  July  1 1, 1798.  |  Ibid.,  July  0.  HM. 
+  Ctrcy'B  United  Swtcs  Ri'cordcr,  July  8,  1799.           ■*  Ibid. 
X  ImlcpeoiJciit  ChroDicle,  July  6,  1798.                          ^  I^i*^i  •''^o^  1^  ^"i 

•  Ibid.,  July  19, 1798.  |  Coltimbino  C«ntlnel,  July  Sft,  11 
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dependent  Clironiclo  was  soon  expelled  from  the  Fire  Society 
&t  Boston,*  and  the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece,  on  a  charge  of 
libel,  put  under  arrest.f  But  the  first  to  be  tried  and  con- 
victed was  he  the  Federalists  named  the  Beast,  from  Vermont. 
Matthew  Lyon,  while  the  Sedition  Bill  was  on  its  passage 
through  the  Houfio,  wrote  and  dispatched  a  letter  J  which, 
after  Adams  signed  the  bill,  wa£  read  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Vermont  Gazette.  The  letter  was  no  worse  than  those  hun- 
dreds of  honest  gentlemen  were  constantly  exchanging  through 
I  the  mails  or  intrusting  for  delivery  to  the  care  of  private 
B hands;  no  worse  than  Jeilerson's  letter  to  Mozzei,  than  Adams'S 
^  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  than  the  yet  Tnore  famous  letter  in  which, 
two  years  later,  while  the  Sedition  Law  was  still  in  force,  Ham- 
ilton maligned  Adams.  But  Lyon  had  loug  been  a  marked 
man.     Ilis  conduct  in  tlie  Ilouflc,  his  fracas  with  Griswold,  his 

» hatred  of  idle  show,  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  ene- 
mies now  took  their  revenge.  Ho  was  no  sooner  at  home  than 
he  was  arrested  for  KIk*!  on  three  counts.  The  letter  to  the 
Gazette  was  one.  lieading  some  extracts  at  a  poUtical  meet- 
ing from  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  Baldwin  was  the  second. 
Abetting  the  publication  of  the  Barlow  letter  in  full  made  the 

I  third.  This  Barlow  is  memorable  as  the  only  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  has  been  guilty  of  the  foUy  of  attempting  to  pro- 
duce an  American  Epic  Poetn.  But  a  better  title  to  immor- 
tahty  is  the  infamous  part  he  Iwre  in  enticing  ignorant  French- 
men to  buy  and  settle  the  lands  of  the  Scioto  Company  on  the 
Ohio.  Toward  Adams,  Barlow  felt  the  same  contempt  which 
L  any  man  who  admires  poetry  must  feel  toward  the  scribbler 
BiKrbo  debased  the  English  language  by  writing  **The  Colnm- 
~  biad,"  aud,  when  he  heard  that  John  Adams  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, he  ponred  out  his  thoughts  on  the  political  ntuatiou  in  a 
letter  to  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  brotlier-in-law  and  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  letter  al>oimded  in  objectionable  passages ;  but 
the  one  selected  by  the  prosecutors  of  Lyon  contained  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  the  answer  of  the  House  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  April  third,  1797,  had  not  been  ''an  order  to 
send  him  to  a  mad-house." 

•  Iiidcpendont  Chronicle,  July  10,  I71>8.  f  Ibid. 

X  Dated  Jtmo  20.     Font-markod  Fhiladolpliia,  July  7,  179S. 
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Ljon  in  his  own  lottcr  denonnoed  the  fast-day  proclonu* 
tion  as  using  the  "  sacred  name  of  religion  aa  a  state  engine  to 
make  mankind  hate  aud  persecute  each  other" ;  lamented  th|faJ 
"every  coniiidemtion  uf  the  public  welfare  was  ewallowod  il^^ 
in  a  continual  grasp  for  power,  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridica- 
lons  pomp,  fooliBh  adulation,  uud  eelti^h  avarice";  and  that,     > 
while  good  men  were  turned  away  for  •^'independency of  senti-    ' 
ment,"  "mean  men"  got  plaoee.     When  the  triAl  came  be 
conducted  his  own  cage,  and  began  by  challenging  some  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  chosen  by  the  MarshaL    liut  the  Judge  de- 
nied the  riglit  of  challenge,  and  berated  him  for  not  knowing 
the  law  of  his  own  State.     Then  ho  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  some  of  liia  charges  by  making  a  witness  of  the  Ju 
Have  you  not,  asked  Lyon,  have  you  not  often  dined  with 
President  and  seen  his  ridiculous  pomp  and  parade  S     Tiff 
Judge  proteritetl  that  on  snch  occasions  he  had  seen  only  a 
decent  simplicity,  and,  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned, 
scolded  the  prisoner,  fined  him  one  thousand  dolkrs,  and 
mitted  him  to  the  jail  for  four  months. 

Tlie  jail  was  at  Yergennes,  and  was  a  fair  spedmen  of  the 
horrible  dens  in  which,  all  over  the  country,  our  aneestore  con- 
fined criminals  and  debtors.     Though  the  season  was  late  and 
the  weather  cold,  the  authorities  would  give  him  no  stove. 
"With  great  reluctance  they  consented  to  put  glass  in  the  one 
window  that  lighted  the  cell.    No  one  seems  to  have  been 
kind  to  him  hut  the  jailer,  the  parish  parson,  and  a  man  named 
Byrd,  the  most  acrimonious  of  all  the  Federalists  atVergcnnes. 
Yet  he  was  not  forgotten.*     James  Lyon,  a  son,  kept  hi^ 
father's  cause  before  the  public  in  a  little  publication  whi^H 
he  called  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  and  Repository  of  Im- 
portant Political  Truths.     Tlie  truths  were  such  as  were  con- 
tained in  Livingston's  speech  on  the  Sedition  Bill,  in  the  pre^   , 
eentmonts  of  l£e  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  by  Grand  Juri^H 
and  county  meetings  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  in  extradff 
from  the  Aurora  and  like  Republican  prints.    His  friend  peti- 
tioned Adams  to  release  him  from  jail,  bnt,  when  told  that 
Lyon  had  not  signed  the  paper,  Adams  refused.     To  relie 
his  distress,  a  lottery  wa&  started,  his  houses,  his  land.^,  his  mi 
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liifi  foundry  made  tlie  prizce,  and  the  people  urged  to  be 
prompt  in  saving  from  poverty  the  tu-st  sacriiice  on  the  altar 
of  Sedition.  In  the  call  were  some  strong  expressionB,  and 
the  Government,  to  ite  shame,  had  the  printer  of  the  Gazette 
fined  and  imprisoned.     Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  of  Virginia, 

.  etarted  a  subscription  to  pay  the  fine ;  his  district  re-elected  him 
to  Congress ;  and  some  friends,  to  revenge  his  cause,  girdled 
the  apple-trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  men  who  testified  against 
him,  and  celebrated  his  release  from  "  the  Tederal  Bastile  '■  in 
a  "  Patriotic  Exultation."  * 

I  Insult  and  violenco  were  everywhere.  Toong  men  at  New 
York  were  stopped  in  secluded  places  and  atri])]>ed  of  tlieir 
black  eockades.f  At  Ilackensack  village  a  huge  lihcrty-cnp 
had  dnring  four  years  adorned  the  top  of  a  tall  pole.  The  cap 
was  now  denounced  as  a  symbol  of  the  exploded  Jacobinism 
of  ninety-three,  as  an  offensive  link  between  America  and 

I  France,  was  pulled  down,  buried,  and  an  eagle  put  up  in  its 
place.  X    At  Newburg,  liberty-poles  were  raised  and  inscribed 


*  The  poem  snti^  on  that  oooulon  waB  vrritlca  by  Cllixan  Iluirell,  of  die  Ter< 
moot  Gazette,  oiid  cootaioa  these  stanzas ; 

"  Come  take  a  f^lana  and  drink  hiB  healUi, 
Wtio  [5  a  friend  to  Lyon, 
First  martyr  under  Federal  law 
Tbo  junto  darwl  to  Irj-  on. 


•'  Tho  liberty  of  speech  and  prww, 
Our  Bflcred  right  by  charter. 
Our  Constitution  shall  cxprea* 
When  Jaeka  are  at  low  water." 

Jn  ODoUicr  wmg  was  this : 

"  The  freedom  of  speech,  to  diBcnas  and  debate 

On  t!ie  deeds  of  our  servants  who  goTcrn  the  State, 
We'll  never  resign  to  the  Htieljleru  for  power, 
Though  eouriicrA  and  fiycophintit  frown  and  took  aour," 
See  a  broodaUlc,  **  Patriotic  ezuitaiiiu  on  Lyou's  relcaao 

from  the 

Ter 

Feilen]  Basti1«  In  gen  State  of  VcrmonL 

DCS, 

Bpnnington,  third  day  of  relcoac,  Fibruary  13,  1709.    No  thanks  to  Tower." 
f  A  reward  of  fifty  dollars  wa.^  odered  for  the  dlworery  of  any  one  guilty  of 
h\»  offence-     American  Daily  Adv-erti>>or,  July  13,  1708. 
J  New  Vork  Cazt-tte.  July  U.  1108. 
TOt.  H.— 2« 
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**  Ko  British  Alliance.    No  Sedition  Bill."  *    They  soon  came 
down.    A  third  cap  was  taken  from  tlie  flag-staff  at  Uewark.t 
One  Angutit  day  a  party  wearing  black  cockadoa  rode  into 
Mendliain,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Morristown,  in  New 
Jersey,  cnt  down  the  liberty-polo  and  took  away  the  cap. 
this  the  Mendham  men  were  taunted  by  a  New  Br 
newspaper  as  cowards.     Stung  by  the  reproach,  they 
notice  in  the  Elixabethtown  newspaper  that,  on  a  certain 
another  pole  should  be  raised,  and  defied  the  Fednralisw 
come  and  cut  it  down.  J     As  Matthew  Lyon  passed  throng 
Trenton,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  grossly  insulted,  hn 
and  followed  far  out  of  town  by  a  crowd  and   a  band 
fiddlers  playing  the  Rogue's  March.**     The  same  treatment 
awaited  him  at  Xew  BranswicL  Q     When  Gallatin  rectcbeil 
Reading  a  great  mob  surrounded  the  tavern,  while  some  mu 
ciaus  played  the  Rogue's  Marcli,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  exit 
his  carriage  the  next  morning,  burned  his  effigy  before 
face.    At  Frederickslmrg  his  effigy  was  chained  in  the  i 
for  two  days.'*'     Adams,  ou  his  way  to  Braintree,  caxised  a  i 
at  New  York.    The  day  he  was  expected  to  arrive,  a  conij 
of  artillerymen  were  drawn  up  Iiohiud  the  new  Battery : 
parts  to  fire  a  salute  as  he  approached.    Ab  the  time  drew  na 
a  minor  spread  that  the  President  was  to  be  rowed  over  fr 
Paulua  Hook  in  the  barge  of  the  British  frigate  Topaze.    Th 
gunners  instantly  threw  down  their  matches  and  refused 
Borve.     Nor  couJd  they  be  induced  to  return  to  thuir  gons  till 
the  report  was  positively  disproved.     The  commander  of 
Topaze  did  offer  the  use  of  his  l)arge,  but  Athuns  had  the 
dom  to  decline.  0     After  nightfall,  while  the  citizens  we 
taking  their  airing  on  the  Battery  "Walk,  a  crowd  of  Federalii 
appeared,  with  flags  and  music  and  black  cockades.     Tliiul 
them  bent  upon  mischief,  the  Republicans  gatliered  and  fd 
lowed  them  up  Broadway  till  opposite  Brockholst  Li  vlnggtod 
house.    There  the  Republicans  remained  to  cheer.     The  Fe 


•  Cvty'6  United  States  Recorder,  July  lf>.  IVOB,      -f  Arpis,  June  23,  1798.^ 
X  Argua,  Aiigun  2i  and  29,  17911.  *  Culurobiao  Cealmel,  Au{,nist  1,  11 

I  Porcupine's  Gazettv,  July  2S,  1^8. 

*  Indepepdont  Olironicle,  October  8,  1798. 
^  Carey'*  United  Slotes  fiecorder,  Julj  81,  1798. 
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3isU  went  on  to  the  Common,  where  the  City  Hall  now 
ands,  sang  '^■Hail,  Columbia,"  and  the  new  patiiotio  songs, 
and,  at  a  late  hour,  went  back  to  the  water-front.     There  the 
cpublicaos  retaliated  by  singing  '*  ^a  ira  "  and  the  ''  Carma- 
nole."    Some  poshing  and  jostling  took  place,  and  a  fracas 
out,  in  which  the  RepubUeaJJs  declared  the  secretary  of 
bore  a  chief  part.     In  revenge,  the  guna  on  the  Bat- 
tery were  every  one  spiked.* 
B     The  anger  of  the  two  parties  did  not  always  show  itself  in 
^o  serious  a  way.     In  Connecticut,  on  the  fourtli  of  July,  an 
old  farmer  wore  a  chip  from  the  cow-yard  in  his  hat  in  mock- 
ery of  the  black  cocka<ie,     A  man  in  Vermont^  who  advertised 
for  American  eagle-eggs,  got  a  dozen  ounce-balls  in  reply.f 
Tradesmen  sometimes  pnt  at  tlie  head  of  their  advertisements 
the  words  of  Y. :  "II  faut  de  VArgeut — il   faut  beaucoup 
^'Argent."  X    Lil>erty-p«»Ics  were  nicknamed  the  wooden  gods 
Bf  sedition,     A  common  toast  in  the  taverns  was,  May  the 
American  Eagle  pluck  out  the  Gills  of  the  Gallic  Cock.    The 

f'ght  John  Marshall  was  present  in  the  Fredericksburg  Theatre 
disturlKince  arose.  He  should,  the  crowd  declared,  have  the 
same  Idnd  of  reception  at  Fredericksburg  from  them  that  Mat- 
thew Lyon  had  at  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  from  the 
Tories.* 
^  Marshall  had  come  back  to  the  United  States  early  in  June, 
^wearied  by  the  delay,  and  angry  at  the  demands  of  X,,  T., 
and  Z.f  the  three  envoys  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Tlte  document  was  dated  the  seventeenth 
:  Jantiarv,  1798,  but  was  not  delivered  till  the  last  day  of  the 
konth.  The  subject  was  a  French  law  commanding  the  cap- 
of  neutral  ships  with  the  products  of  Great  Britain  on 
The  Minister  was  reminded  how  contrary  this  was  to 
ke  rights  of  nentnJ  nations,  how  repugnant  to  the  treaty  be- 
America  and  France,  how  ruinous  to  what  little  com- 

*  New  Tork  Gazette,  Auffoat  Si,  1798.    At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  caonoD 

!  filled  with  fftones.  f  American  Spr,  AaKiutt  28,  1708. 

X  One  of  the  best  of  tbeae  ooctire  in  tho  \»;wbiiryport  newApapcr,  and  is  In 

i  wonb :  "  The  above  articles  will  be  sold  low  for  cask     '  II  faut  de  1' Argent 

I  iuxt  bcaoconp  d'Argent ' :  that  if,  in  plain  Siigllmb,  moucj,  money ;  be  waata 

aoney  m  much  as  the  Kreoch  do." 

'  Can  fa  UaitJ.-d  States  Roconler,  August  16  and  IB,  1798. 
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merce  still  remained  to  tbe  United  States.    Tlie  envoya 
added  that  they  could  not  but  feel  that  tbe  dcmandfl  of  France 
made  their  powers  of  no  avail,  that  they  were  not  permanent 
Ministers,  but  euvoys  extraordinarj,  and  that^  under  such 
cumstances,  to  stay  longer  in  France  would  be  wrong. 
weeks  went  by,  and  no  answer  came.     Major  Rutledge 
tlien  sent  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  bad  any  to  make.* 
Talleyrand  answered  that  he  had  none.     A  note  was  next  i 
asking  an  interview.f     The  second  of  March  was  appoint 
the  envoys  went,  accomplished  nothing,  and  came  away,    h 
t^  the  eighteenth  of  March  wari  an  answer  to  tlieir  letter 
ceived.    It  was  most  insolent,  began  by  accusing  them  of  dc 
and  ended  with  the  assurance  that  the  Directory  would  "  tr 
with  that  ouc  of  the  three  whose  opiuionS}  presumed  to 
more  im{>artial,  protuise,  in  the  course  of  the  explanation 
more  of  tliat  reciprocal  confidence  which  is  indigpensablail 
The  envoys  made  a  long  reply,  and  asked,  if  tbe  Director 
would  send  passports,  that  the  papers  might  acoompanj-  lerte 
of  safe  conduct  to  protect  them  from  the  cruisers  of  Franc 
M.  Talleyrand  now  addressed  Gerry.    He  supposed  that  Pine 
ney  and  Marshall  had  seen  fit,  moved  by  the  hints  in  bis  let 
and  the  obstacle  which  their  known  opinions  placed  in  the  waf 
of  reconciliation,  to  quit  the  soil  of  France.     He  woulJ,  tLero- 
fore,  name  two  days  in  the  month  Germinal,  on  which  Mr. 
Gerry  might  cidl  and  speak  his  mind. 

Mr,  Pinckney  was  kept  at  Paris  by  a  daughter's  illnost 
John  Marsliall  started  home,  landed  at  New  York,  and  wis 
welcomed  at  Philadelphia  with  unfeigned  joy.  AVhile  he  w* 
still  riding  toward  the  city,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  troop 
of  cavalry  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  went  to  meet  him 
and  bring  bim  in.  Tbe  church-bells  rang  loudly.  Tbe  streeO 
through  which  he  went  were  choked  with  people  shoutii 
and  singing  *'■  Hail,  Columbia,"  and  blosBiug  him  as  on  hone 
gentleman  who  would  not  sell  his  countrymen  to  the  Sa 
Culottes  of  France.  Federal  congressmen  gave  liim  a  dinn^ 
and  the  President,  in  a  message  to  each  House,  congrat 
them  on  the  envoy's  arrival  at  a  place  of  safety  where  he 
held  in  such  just  esteem.  J 


•  Jibruaiy  19, 1798.    f  February  27, 1798.    |  Prwitleni's  Uenage.  Juoa  «,  X^ 
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r      Meanwhile  Gerry  was  at  Paris  conferring  iniormally  and 
without  onlers  with  M.  Tallerraud.    For  a  whole  month  tlie  ne- 
gotiatiug  wont  on.    Nor  did  it  cease  when  a  dispatch-boat  with 
a  letter  of  iustniction  arrived  from  the  United  States.*    iShonld 
a  treaty  be  under  discussion,  the  envoys  were  bidden  to  bring 
it  to  a  close.     Should  they  not  have  been  received,  or  received 
and  yet  no  treaty  broached,  they  were  to  demand  their  pass- 
ports and  retum.f     The  commands  were  clear,  precis,  and 
I  not  to  be  misunderstood.     And,  had  Gerry  acted  like  a  man  of 
epirit,  he  would  that  moment  have  gathered  his  papers  and 
left  France.    But  he  did  not.    The  dispatch-boat  was  detained, 
and  for  three  more  months  he  continued  to  be  played  with  by 
Talleyrand.     Sometimes  the  Minister's  secretary  was  seen,  and 
always  declared  that  France  did  not  wish  to  see  the  British 
ktreaty  abrogated.    Once,  when  the  Minister  was  seen,  Gerry 
^iraa  assured  the  Directory  had  no  thought  of  war.     A  hint 
^was  even  dropped  that  a  minister  would  be  sent  to  the  United 
States.     Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  thing,  Gerry 
ayed  confidingly  on  till,  one  morning,  ho  tf>ok  up  a  Paris 
!  newspaper  and  wan  iilled  with  surprise  at  what  he  read.     In  it 
waa  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatobes  and 
I  n  demand  that  he  should  pronounce  them  false. 

Alarmed  for  his  own  safety  he  now  collected  his  papers 
land  mode  ready  for  the  worst.  The  worst  was  a  note  from  the 
JMinijiter  with  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  containing  the 
[disimtehes  in  full.  In  the  letter  was  a  demand  for  the  names 
iTepresonted  by  the  letters  W.,  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  and  a  recjuest  that 
the  envoy  ghonid  give  his  own  dispatches  the  lie.  Had  one 
I  spark  of  manliness  been  in  him,  Gerry  would  that  instant  have 
|tnmod  his  face  toward  home.  Bat  be  again  swallowed  the 
I  infloit,  made  some  vain  expliuiations,  and  meanly  gave  up  the 
^iiames.:(  Talleyrand  did  not  need  euch  information.  He  knew 
air  names  well  Ue  had  Iiimsclf  assured  Gerry  that  what- 
[evcr  Bellnmy  might  state  was  correct,  and  had  sat  down  to 
Ldianer  with  Gerry  in  the  presence  of  Hottinguer  and  Bellamy 
ICoo.     Hoateval  had  disclosed  himself  in  a  letter.     But  he  now 


*  Hft7  li.  f  Piokerinff  to  ibo  enroys,  March  S3,  1798. 

t  W.  wu  not  ilisdosed;  X.  was  a  Mr.  Tlottiognor;  V.,  *  Mr.  Belbmj;  21.,  & 
Mr.  Baaler*!;  and  ifav  lady,  a  Matlamo  do  VilUtte. 
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bad  Oerrfa  explanations  and  admissions,  and  lie  hastened  to 
put  them  in  print.    The  acts  of  the  three  agents  were  indig- 
nantly disavowed.    Pinckney  and  Mareball  were  bittt' 
sailed,  and  denounced  as  dupes.    On  Gerry  were  Ik> 
fiome  of  those  compliments  which  a  Frenchman  alone  knove 
how  to  give.* 

*  Tbo  history  of  tbUt  remorkftble  misMon  was  placed  before  the  people  in 
every  cooceivablu  ir&y,  both  in  [iro«e  aD<l  rene.  The  longeft  of  the  poems  bein 
the  tille.  "  French  Arrogince ;  or.  The  Cut  let  out  of  the  Bag.  A  Polhial  Di»- 
logiio  bctwecD  the  Envoyt  of  Aiuerica  ami  X.  Y.  Z.  and  th«  Lady,"  170^,  uil 
makci  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages.  Another  and  a  shorter  one  Li  **  The  Dm 
Headed  Monster;  or,  Talleyrand  Diasecled.  S  New  &oiij>  for  the  Jullr  Tart  ot 
Anjcrica."  The  tuno  was  **  Derry  Down,"  and,  as  the  aong  was  tong  rery  po|>uIii, 
a  few  «tiui2aa  may  not  be  out  of  place: 

**  Safe  landed  on  Bhore  after  itorma  and  diaaatcrt. 
They  at  length  ece  the  hicqucy,  but  canH  mc  the  msAtera ; 
for  (strange  to  relate),  without  tipping  a  teasteT* 
Tou  ctnU  gpt  a  p«ep  at  iho  fi*c-headed  Beut,  dr. 

Cftonu.  Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  do*ft. 

**  Then  these  three  hearty  Indi^,  without  fuss  or  grimace, 
Id  plain,  honei^t  lingo  Uy  open  their  case. 
And  said«  'Our  old  frienda,  we  hive  sail'd  in  oiie  ablp; 
Let's  drown  all  dispute  in  a  can  of  good  flip.* 

CAoTM*.  Dtrry  down,  etc. 

"  '  Xot  so  fast,  my  good  follows,*  says  ely  Talleyrand ; 
*  Firat  tip  us  the  chink,  and  then  comu  cnp  in  hand  ; 
For,  though  about  jusUoe  and  honor  you  prute, 
Without  ready  rhino  'tia  idle  debute* 

Ckorw.  Deny  dawn^  etc. 

"  Xow  let  each  jolly  tar,  with  one  heart  and  one  rtia^ 
Drink  a  can  of  good  grog  to  the  man  of  our  choice ; 
Under  John,  the  State  pilot,  and  (JvorgeV  couiuiauil, 
There's  a  65  for  the  French  ami  the  fXy  TalK'rrand. 

Chorus.  DcTnr  down,"  etc. 
Tho  excitement  OTOr  the  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches  was  made  the  subject  of  a  "D* 
matlo  Hece,"  called  "Tlio  PolUivians;  or,  A  State  of  Things,"  which  b  a  I* 
tpeciiueu  of  dramatic  writing  by  the  Americans  of  that  doy.  For  a  scriuos  '"'^ 
Mdemtion  of  the  dispute,  we  **  What  Is  our  Situation,  and  what  our  Pni(X^' 
A  few  Pages  for  Americans,  1798."  "An  Oration  on  tlio  Rise  and  Progr**  "{, 
the  United  Statoa  of  America  to  the  present  Crisis,  and  on  the  Doty  of  the  '^ 
sens."  By  Alexander  Addison,  1706,  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Uorrlinil 
the  Ri-*e,  Progress,  and  present  Stato  of  French  Apgressjon,  with  a  Sktich  of  ' 
Infamous  AttempW  to  degrade  tho  GoTcrnincnt  of  the  United  Stales,  snd  •"** 
BcUcctious  on  the  late  Proceedings  in  Congress,  1798." 
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m  The  harm,  however,  waa  done.  The  defence  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  dispatchea,  translated  into  a  dozen  Continental 
tongnca,  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe  by  agents  of  the 
British  cause.  From  Ilamburg  came  Bellamy's  defence. 
Every  statement  of  the  French  Minister  was  pronounced  nn- 
true.  The  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  in  the  American 
affair  not  a  step  had  been  taken,  not  a  word  had  been  aaid, 
without  the  knowledge  and  express  orders  of  M.  Talleyrand. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true.  Ilad  Talleyrand  confessed  this, 
there  would  then  have  been  every  reason  to  believe  the  X  T.  Z. 
negotiation  was  the  handiwork  of  knaves.  For  if  the  great 
Frcncliman  ever  in  liis  life  spoke  the  truth,  ho  did  so  gmdg- 
L  ingly,  and  because  neither  pleasure,  nor  profit,  nor  injury  to  a 
■  iriend  was  to  be  had  by  uttering  a  downright  and  deliberate 

The  correspondence  which  now  went  on  between  this  siil- 
gnhu*  pair  is  far  from  diverting.     On  tlie  one  side  all  is  knav* 
■«iy,  inaolence,  and  trifling  excuse;  promises  fairly  made,  but 
"  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  be  kept.     On  the  other  side 
all  ia  vacillation,  the  credulity  of  a  child,  timidity,  and  a  strange 
duhiess.     Gerry  WTites  to  Talleyrand  declaring  that  ho  must 
now  return  in  the  dispatch-boat  waiting  at  Havre,  and  hopes 
that  the  sketch  of  a  long-promised  treaty  may  go  back  with 
liim.     The  reply  is  abuse  of  the  Pixjsident.     Adams,  when 
lending  tho  dispatches  to  Congress  on  April  thiril,  ought  not 
to  have  kept  back  the  Minister's  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March.     Talleyrand  is  then  reminded  that  a  letter  cannot  go 
from  Paris  to  Philadelphia  in  two  weeks.     But  he  is  not  to  bo 
caught,  is  ready  with  another  lie,  and  denies  having  accnsed 
Hthe  President  of  keeping  back  liis  note.     What  he  meant  was 
™tbat  Adams  did  not  tell  Congress  that  the  Directory  wonld 
treat  with  one  of  the  Ministers ;  but  not  with  tho  other  two. 
Gerry  now  begged  for  his  passport  over  and  over  again.    At 
H  2ast  it  camp,  and  with  it  a  note  fidl  of  assurances  that  France 
B  loved  nothing  so  much  as  peace.    Ilad  she  not,  since  Marshall 
went  away,  made  many  offers  to  treat?    The  United  States 
had  enspcnded  commercial  intercourse,  bad  fortified  her  cities, 
had  raised  and  armed  troops,  had  even  bade  her  seamen  cap- 
ture the  cmisers  of  France.     Yet  this  could  not  move  the  Di- 
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rectory  to  retaliate.  The  most  France  -would  do  vras  to  lay  a 
temporary  embargo  on  American  eliipej  and  wait  till  actually 
forced  into  war.  Gerry's  reply  to  thia  is  tlie  only  one  in  his 
long  oarroepondonco  that  deserves  to  be  read  without  a  blusli. 
It  soon  appeared  in  print,  and  forced  Talleyrand  to  add  one 
more  to  his  hundreds  of  thouiiands  of  falsehoods.  In  spite  of 
all  tlmt  had  pulsed,  in  spite  of  the  messages  of  the  three  go* 
betweens,  in  spite  of  the  paper  he  wrote  and  burned  befi 
Gerry's  face,  he  now  had  the  impudence  to  deny  that 
re|)aration  for  the  President's  speech  was  wanted,  or  that 
loan  had  ever  been  asked.  Four  days  later  Gerry,  witJi  hia 
passports  in  his  pocket,  began  his  journey  home.  At  Havre 
the  tricks  of  the  Minister  kept  him  two  weeks.  On  tlie  eighth 
of  Aogust  he  set  sail.  The  work  which  he  accomplished  has 
ever  since  beeu  the  subject  of  dispute ;  for  there  have  always 
l>een  those  who  tliiuk  that  he  did  nothing  and  those  who  think 
that  he  did  muclu  His  Federal  countrymen  accused  him  of 
having  sold  hiniflelf  to  France,  which  was  false,  and  nf  ha\Tng 
aacrificed  the  dignity  of  his  country  to  a  mean  ambition  to  ac- 
quire fame,  which  was  partly  true.  He  did  wrong  to  separate 
himself  from  Marahall  and  Pinckncy.  He  had  no  powers  to 
treat  separately,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so  he  suffered  Franc© 
to  decide  who  should  and  who  shonld  not  be  Minister  from  the 
United  States.  Appointing  him  to  a  place  on  the  commission 
was  concession  enough  to  France  and  the  lovers  of  France  in 
America.  Tlie  principle  on  which  the  envoys  were  choden  was 
most  judicious ;  for  the  President  was  detenniued  they  should 
represent  the  three  great  sectiooa  of  the  country  and  the  two 
parties  striving  for  its  control.  To  Pinckney,  who  represented 
the  far  South,  Adams  was  at  first  disposed  to  have  Hamlltoa 
and  Madison  joined.  But  Jefferson  soon  brought  word  that 
Madison  would  not  take  the  place,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, when  consulted  on  the  matter,  threatened  to  resign. 
They  could  not  approve  the  selection  of  ifadison,  nor  did  it 
seem  likely  the  Senate  would  confirm.  Ilaving  given  up  A[adi- 
son,  Adams  gave  up  Hamilton  too,  and  suggested  Ricliard  Dana 
or  Elbridge  Gorry  as  the  man  from  the  Eastern  States,  Dana 
was  liked  best,  was  appointed,  and  refused  to  serve.  Once 
more  the  Cabinet  was  assembled  and  asked  if  Gerry  should  bo 
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named.    Each  one  of  the  five  promptly  answered  No ;  and  so 

the  matter  was  settled  in  the  athrinative.    '*Snch  inveterate 

prejndice/'  John  Adams  afterward  declared,  "shocked  me.     I 

^eaid  nothing,  but  waa  deteriiuncd  I  would  not  be  the  eluve  of 

■it"    Gerry  was  accordmgly  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  con- 

'      firmed. 

The  man  thns  chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  the  East- 
em  States  was  bom  and  reared  at  Marblehead,  than  which,  in 
his  day,  no  tiner  specimen   of  a  New  England  fishing-town 
existed.     Ilia  family  longed  to  see  him  a  physician ;  but  he 
followed  his  own  inchnations,  and,  after  leaving  college,  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  affairs.     Nature  placed  hira  in  that  great 
class  of  men  who  are  dissenters  without  being  revolutionista, 
and  objectionistti  without  being  conservative;  men  who,  while 
Htfaey  destroy  'n'ith  judgment,  cannot   build   up.      Such  men 
"were  Samuel  Adanis,  and  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,    Eitlier  Adams  or  Hancock  might,  like  Jefferson,  have 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  neither  of  the 
three  could  have  drawn  a  constitution  that  would  have  lived 
six  months.     For  Gerry,  therefore,  as  for  these  men,  the  Revo- 
lution opened  a  field  of  great  activity.     He  became  a  patriot, 
and  rose  rapidly,  step  by  step,  from  a  place  on  a  Committee  of 
h     Correspondence  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congrei^s.     There 
Bthe  severity  of  his  Kepubhcanism  was  often  displayed.     No 
Bftttempts  to  strengthen   the   general  Government  found  any 
Rfavor  witii  him.     AVhon  hU  Stale  bade  her  delegates  place  be- 
Hfore  Congress  a  request  for  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
"federation,  Gerry  and  his  colleagues  would  not  olvy.     When 
the  Constitution  was  placed  before  the  Convention  for  eig- 
natores,  Gerry  refused  to  sign,  went  home,  and  denonnced  it 
vigorously.     From  that  hour  he  was  an  Antife<lernliflt,  an  op- 
poser  of  the  measures  of  Govemment,  a  Republican.      He 
could  &up{X)rt  no  cause  which  was  not  the  cause  of  opposition. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  man  who,  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
^9cted  the  i)art  of  private  envoy  to  France. 
B      The  name  of  his  imitator  waa  George  Logan,  a  Friend,  and 
~a  descenfhint  of  a  Pennsylvania  family  not  unknown  to  fame. 
One  memlter  had  been  secretary  to  William  Penn,  and  another 
lis  still  gratefully  remembered  as  the  founder  of  that  fine  library 
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wkicii  bears  liis  name,  llo  was  himself  a  laan  of  property, 
and  po«eased  of  that  strange  011x101*6  of  benevolenoe  and  con- 
ceit wlncli,  in  little  tluDg&f  makes  men  busybodies,  but  often 
turns  tliein  into  bonefactors  when  ooncerried  with  matters  thul 
are  great.  A  stanch  Republican  and  a  wanu  admirer  of 
Franco,  be  seems  to  have  been  sorely  grieved  that  tlie  two 
Republics  sliould  fall  out,  when  the  whole  trouble  might  be 
smoothed  by  a  little  tact,  a  little  judgment,  and  a  few  kind 
words.  Enthusiasm  mastered  Ida  good  sense.  He  felt  divine- 
ly moved  to  do  what  tiie  thrco  envoys  bad  failed  to  do,  ani 
at  hia  own  cost,  without  a  passport,  with  merely  a  couple 
letters  from  Thomas  JeflFerson  aiul  Thomas  MoKean, ) 
sailed  for  France,  There  he  was  hailed  by  the  ne\*-.  , 
the  true  envoy  of  peace,  was  dined  and  feasted  by  Merlin,  wis 
received  by  Talleyrand,  and  came  home  to  Philadeli>hia  in 
November  witli  some  copies  of  old  letters  to  thu  Couj*ul-Gen- 
eral,  and  tlie  verbal  assurance  that  France  would  negotiate  for 
peace.  With  all  possible  haste  he  sought  tlie  Secretary 
State.  But  Pickering  was  not  in  town.  Few  of  the  ci 
were,  for,  since  Logan's  departure,  Philadelphia  had  been 
populated,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  borne  to  the  grave. 

Once  more  the  yellow  fever  had  swept  through  many 
northern  cities  and  towns.    At  Boston  the  sickness  was  attrib- 
uted to  putrid  beef.     Fifty  or  sixty  quarters  of  decaying  fi 
from  the  market  hod  been  thrown  from  the  docks  into  the  ba; 
The  tide,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  them  away.  .  But  the 
water  went  out  and  came  in,  and  went  out  again,  and  the  m 
still  lay  festering  in  the  sun.     "What  the  phyeiciaus  dechv 
were  high  bilious  and  putrid  fevers  broke  out  in  the  neigh 
hood.    The  selectmen,  in  alarm,  ordered  sixty  hogsheads 
lime  to  be  emptied  into  the  dock.*    But  the  people  had 
come  frightened,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  ten  thousand  souls  were 
estimated  to  have  tied  into  the  country. 

At  Kew  York  medical  men  feared  the  filth  in  the  st: 
woidd  of  itself  breed  the  pestilence.     This  seemed  so  lik 
that  the  people  gladly  responded  to  a  call,  gathered  at  the 
pumps  one  August  afternoon,  and  worked  vigorously  for 
teen  miuutes-t     But  even  this  could  not  wa«h  away  the  dt 

*  Care;'*  United  SUtes  Recorder,  August  IS,  ITttS. 
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and  the  ferer  came.  The  seafions,  it  was  afterword  observed, 
I  gave  numberless  signs  and  tokens  that  the  atmosphere  was  in 
a  strange  state.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  earlier  and  IcfiS 
freijueut  than  usual.  The  spring  and  summer  were  remark- 
ably dry.  The  bay  crop  was  scanty.  The  Jamestown- weed 
was  plenty.  Purslane  grew  without  putting  forth  leaves,  and 
fruit-trees  in  many  places  gave  promise  of  a  second  crop. 
Ants  and  moequitoea,  roaches  and  crickets,  had  never  been  so 
many.  Old  farmers  could  not  remember  a  time  when  the 
grasshoppers  came  in  such  swarms,  A  strange  mortality  raged 
among  the  cats  and  nits.  The  dogs  were  affected  by  a  distem- 
per. In  New  England,  owing  to  some  disorder,  the  foxes  be- 
came the  hunters'  easy  prey.  Such  facta,  the  people  churned, 
were  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  were  signs  of  an  atmos- 
pheric condition  most  favorable  to  tlie  growth  of  disease. 

"WTien  the  fever  broke  out  at  Philadelphia  the  cause  was 

hotly  debated.     The  Academy  of  Medicine  declai*cd  it  was  of 

I  domestic  origin.    The  sultry  weather,  the  stagnant  water  in  the 

"  muddy  streets,  and  the  foul  air  from  the  holds  of  ships,  had 

caused  it  all.     The  College  of  Physicians  were  eq^ually  sure  the 

If  ever  was  imported,  and  pretended  tliey  could  name  the  ship 

iu  which  it  came.     On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  July  the 

armed  ship  Deborah,  from  Jereraio,  anchored  off  the  marine 

Hospital,  rode  at  quarantine  for  ten  days,  discharged  her  cargo 

at  the  Knee  street  wharf,  and  went  up  to  Kensington  for  re- 

— --1.     In  a  few  weeks  iifteen  ]>er80us,  who  had  been  on  or 

the  Debondi,  were  dead.     The  malady  was  clearly  yellow 

r,  and  spread  rapidly.     Every  day  reports  of  deaths  and 

new  cases  cuine  crowding  in.     Fifty-three  died  during  the  first 

i:week  in  August.    Not  one  in  six  got  welL     Terrified  at  such 

a  death-rate,  the  people  shut  their  doors  and  fled.     From  one 

Bqnare,  whence,  in  1793,  but  twenty-five  removed,  one  hujidred 

and  forty  persons  went  in  170S.     Forfy  wagons  loaded  with 

[funiiture  were  conntwl  moving  at  one  time  out  of  town.     At 

[the  hospital  bxirying-ground  the  grave-diggers  were  never  idle 

ay  nor  night.    So  many  were  the  dead  that  separate  graves 

to  be  dug ;  a  huge  trench  was  made,  and  into  this  bodies 

tlirown  BO  fast  that  the  diggers,  as  they  removed  the  earth 

fore  them,  turned  about  and  tlirew  it  over  the  corpses  that 
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filled  tlie  trench  behind  tbem,  Erery  night  bodies  were  i 
over  the  hospital-wall.  Some  were  found  lying  in  the  et 
Others  were  detected  hy  the  stench  they  gave  forth.  The  i 
foring  of  those  who  depended  for  n  Uving  on  tho  wages  gained 
by  daily  toil,  the  men  who  carried  hodfl,  who  sawed  wood,  who 
rolled  hogsheads  and  lifted  bales  along  the  docks,  who  drctve 
the  carts,  or  hawked  gilt  gingerbread  for  the  children  to  bnr, 
was  extreme.  It  was  >vith  difficnlty  they  could  procure  a  crost 
each  day.  All  emplo>'mcnt  ceased,  all  the  shops  were  dosed. 
No  credit  was  to  be  had.  Xot  a  baker  remained  in  town.  In 
this  pass  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  the  Board  of  Health 
came  forward.  Tents  and  sheds  were  pnt  up  on  the  taiit  bank 
of  the  Schnylkill,  and  soon  twelve  hundred  starving  creatures 
were  gatheretl  along  tlie  river  where  tlie  Chestnut  street  bridge 
now  stands.  But  even  this  was  not  enough.  A  call  for  aid, 
for  money,  tents,  boards,  clothes,  meat,  food,  anything  that 
could  help  tho  sufferers,  went  out.  The  response  was  imme- 
diate. Philadelphians  who  had  fled  to  Germantown  ordered 
thirty  tliousand  dollars  to  be  raised  in  their  name.  Provisiona 
ponred  in  from  New  Jersey.  Money  was  subscribed  at  Balti- 
more. "  A  Yankee  Sailor  "  sent  fifty  dollars  from  Boston,  and 
a  second  village  of  tents  and  sheds  was  soon  rising  at  Master's 
Place,  near  where  the  Mill  Pond  stood. 

Tlie  encampment  was  a  well-ordered  town,  with  a  popnla- 
tion  of  over  two  thousand.  The  streets  were  regular,  well  po- 
liced, and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  There  were  schools  for 
the  cliildren,  and  a  huge  bake-house  and  kitchen  where  the 
food  was  prepared.  Four  fifths  of  the  population  of  PhiLv 
delphia  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  tents  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  others  were  nrged  to  flee.  Late  in  September  a 
handbill  was  posted  on  the  house-walls  and  scattered  over  the 
streets,  Tho  citizens  were  begged  to  leave  before  it  was  too 
late.  One  hundred,  the  handbill  stated,  were  smitten  with 
the  fever  each  day.  Half  of  that  number  died.  If  the  maUr 
dy  continued  for  si.^  weeks,  one  fourth  of  the  ]>opulation  of 
tlie  city  woTild  surely  be  no  more.  "Why,"  exclaimed  the 
writer,  "  why  do  you  prefer  famine^  dekness,  and  death,  to 
health  and  plenty?  Go,  before  it  is  too  late."  Meanwhile 
the  Government  offices  had  closed,  the  city  tavern  had  cloeed> 
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the  market  waa  deserted,  no  ships  came  up  to  the  wLurres,  the 
bonks  removed  to  Ge^Ilanto^v^l.  Three  newspapers  ceased  to 
be  printed-  A  fourth  hastened  to  Germantowu.  A  fifth  put 
out  but  half  its  usual  sheet,  and  Federalists  all  over  the  coun- 
try beard  with  unconcealed  delight  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  printer  of  the  Aurora,  was  dead. 

Desortud  by  the  inhabitants,  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves.  Houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The 
Bank  of  Pounaylvauia  was  robbed.  The  convict*  in  the  prison 
made  several  attempts  to  escape.  Alarmed  at  thedepi'edations 
nightly  committed,  the  men  of  Southwark,  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, and  of  the  city,  formed  bands  to  protect  the  to\ni. 
The  firing  of  a  field-piece  waa  to  be  the  signal.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  old  Potter's  Field  was  the  place  to  which,  when  that 
signal  sounded,  all  were  to  hurry.  November  came  before  it 
waa  thought  safe  to  have  the  encampments  on  the  Schuylkill 
broken  up.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  things  done  for 
them,  the  inmates  of  the  tents  and  sheds  requested  to  be  suf- 
fered to  march  in  a  body  to  town.  Every  citizen,  it  was  hoped, 
would  behold  the  procession,  and  the  imi-koepers  on  Market 
street  were  asked  to  draw  all  wagons  close  to  the  sidewalks 
that  nothing  might  impede  the  march.*    What  people,  it  was 

*  proudly  said,  had  ever  looked  down  on  a  pageant  such  as  this  ? 
Three  thousand  human  beings,  saved  by  the  hand  of  charity 
from  a  shocking  death,  coming  to  give  their  deliverers  tlianks ! 
Of  such  a  sight  Philadelphia  might  well  be  proud.  The  pro 
cscaaiun,  mihappily,  never  took  place.f 

Pious  men  saw  in  this  terrible  mortality  a  new  manifeeta- 

( iion  of  the  anger  of  Go<l.  X  ^"^y?  tliey  demanded,  are  the 
maritime  cities  so  sorely  afflicted  year  after  yearl  Why  is 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  poured  out  on  the  seaports  and  not 

'  on  the  country  towns  9  Because  they  are  full  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  of  idle  folly  and  vain  show.  Because  men  are 
there  consumed  by  an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain  by  speculating, 
land-jobbhig,  bank-jobbing,  and  the  setting  up  of  theatres  and 
lascivious  shows.    Because  there  men  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of 

.idoUtiy  and  reverence  the  name  of  man  ra-her  than  the  name 


•  True  AmcKoui,  XoTcmlxjr  7,  \79^. 

I  New  Jersey  Journal,  Sef)tcaib«  16,  119^ 


t  Ibid.,  XoTcmbcr  S,  1798. 
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of  God.  No  dty  Laa  been  so  often  and  bo  terribly  scourged  \ 
Philadelphia.  And  is  not  Fhiladclphia  the  seat  of  politic 
and  pecuniary  iniquity?  In  her  etreets  have  begun  the 
schemes  which  have  swept  thousands  of  honest  men  on 
ruin.  There  theatres  have  been  promoted  Thoro  a  few 
knaves  have  outdone  even  Donegam  in  eleight  nf  hand. 
Under  the  names  of  bank-script  and  Und-script  they  have 
played  their  cards  with  &  success  which  puts  the  exploits  of 
the  learned  pig  to  shame.*  Another  fanatic  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet of  seventy  pages  on  the  theme.  The  pestilence,  he  held, 
was  a  punishment  trom  the  hand  of  God.  In  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  sins  there  were  some  wliich,  as  every  consid- 
erate person  must  allow,  had  no  small  influence  in  bringing 
the  calamity  on  tlio  town.  They  were  idleness  and  pride, 
profaneness,  intemperance,  oovotousnesa,  injustice,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  neglect  of  education,  mockery  of  religion,  unthank- 
fnlneee  to  God,  and  bad  books.  Let  the  survivors,  then,  take 
heed.  If  the  pestilence  were  not  heard,  if  the  language  of  the 
plague  were  not  understood,  something  yet  more  arousing  to 
reformation  would  surely  come.  Perhaps  a  war,  or  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  hurricane,  or  a  deluge,  might  be  sent.  Nay,  an 
angel  in  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  might  descend  and  bum  the 
city.t 

In  this  desolate  city  Logan  landed  one  evening  in  Novem- 
ber.   Every  Pederalist  firmly  beUevod  him  to  be  an  agent  of 

•  See  the  Independent  Clironiclc,  Septemlwr  27,  1798. 

f  Phlladclplitft  Rufurnied,  or  else  Destroyed.    By  Tbaddeus  Brown,  1798. 

Tbo  history  of  the  j-cllow  fcrer  of  1798  may  be  read  m  the  newspaper*  an*l 
pamphlets  of  the  time.  Memoirs  of  the  Yellow  Fever  which  prevulcd  in  Phila- 
delphia  and  other  rorts  of  the  United  Slntes  of  America  in  tlte  Summer  ud 
Aiitumn  of  the  I'rcsent  Year,  IT'JU.  William  Currie,  Histnry  of  the  Pestilence 
comtnooly  called  Yellow  Fever,  which  alnaosl  desolated  PhiUdclphio,  In  the 
Month*  of  August,  September,  and  Octobor,  1793.  T.  Condie  and  R.  FolwclL . 
ThiK  book  gives  Ifae  names  of  S.nSl  dead.  Facta  and  Oboemtioua  relaUre  to  I 
Nature  and  Origin  of  the  PeslileutinI  Fever  which  prevailod  in  this  City  io  179*,'' 
1797,  and  1798.  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1798,  Among  the  other 
towns  visited  by  the  fever  in  17f8  were  Now  York,  where  1,524  died;  Boston. 
Portsmouth,  New  Port  ami  N'ow  London,  New  Milfonl,  Royalton,  and  Windior, 
in  Tennoot,  and  the  Grand  Isles  in  I>nke  Ctiamplain;  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware; 
at  Chester,  at  Uarctis  Hmk,  at  Chew's  Landing,  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  ot  Lambcr- 
ton,  at  Frankfurd,  at  Bristol,  at  Trenton,  at  Gcrmantown,  and  at  City  Point,  Vir> 
eiwia. 
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the  Kcpublicans,  to  Lave  gone  to  Paris  witli  dispatohea  from 

Jeffersou  aud  Bacbe,  and  to  have  come  back  witb  a  etatement 

of  tbe  slu'iis  and  troops  that  eoidd  be  famifihed  in  case  of  as. 

invasion  by  Fnince.     Rumors  were  abroad  tbat  he  bad  been 

arrested  and  his  papers  found  to  be  sealed ;  that  he  had  ded 

from  Justice ;  tliat  a  horse  had  been  provided  on  whicli  he  rode 

L  away  the  moment  he  sot  foot  on  shore.*    For  this  some  ground 

H  existed^     As  soon  as  Logau  reached  Philadelphia  he  went  in 

"  haste  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  office  was 

shot     The  Secretary  was  still  at  Trenton.     But  such  was  the 

good  Quaker'a  impatience  that  the  next  morning,  which  was 

h-  Sunday,  he  procured  a  horse,  crossed  the  Delaware  and  hurried 

I™  toward  Kew  Vork.f    At  Trenton  he  was  curtly  received  by 

Pickering,  who  most  properly  refused  to  receive  tJie  papers 

Logan  bore.     The  American  Consul  had  given  them  to  him. 

They  were  from  Talleyrand,  and  conveyed  some  assurances  of 

tlie  safety  of  American  property  in  Franco. 

From  Trenton  Logau  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 

had  an  Interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,     The  conver- 

1^     Bation  and  the  meeting  were  quite  characteristic  of  the  parties 

H  and  the  men.     Even  when  he  wished  to  be  most  gracious, 

^Washington  seemed,  to  strangers,  cold,  distant,  and  reserved; 

but  when  it  was  his  purpose  to  be  chilling,  he  was  chilling 

indeed.     The  stiffness  of  his  attitude,  the  immobility  of  his 

face,  the  tirm  set  of  his  moutli,  the  brevity  and  cold  civility 

of  hia  replies,  had  often  made  men,  far  more  ardent  than 

Logan,  wish  they  had  never  called  on  him,  and  depart  with 

Ijb  their  business  yet  undone.     To  Washington  the  doctor  seemed 

Vb  factious  busybody  and  foobsh  meddler  in  aSairs  of  state. 

The  Quaker  was  taking  on  himself  powers  which  even  the 

» House  of  Representatives  could  not  share.  Who  should  go  to 
foreign  courttt,  by  whom  dispatches  eliould  be  delivered  aud  re- 
ceived, who  should  speak  the  will  of  the  country,  was  for  the 
President  and  the  Senate  alone  to  say.  If,  every  time  a  mis- 
undenstanding  or  a  dispute  arose,  every  bcuevolent  old  gentle- 
maa  rich  enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  journey  across  the  sea 
were  at  liberty  to  interfere,  the  country  would,  in  a  little  while, 
be  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  world.    Th»t  Oeorge 


*  Ai;gas,  November  17, 1708. 


f  FirtDcr'a  Beglater,  Norcmber  21,  1798. 
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Logan  meant  well  U  true,  bat  be  wa.^  despite  hU  InteDtioiis^  a 
great  fooL    Ae  euch  Wasliington  received  him  staudiiig, 
iu  the  most  distant  manner.     The  doctor  gave  an  account 
Lis  trip.     Waalxington  remarked  that  it  was  most  strange  tL 
a  private  citizen,  without  power,  should  think  that  he  coi 
do  what  three  accredited  envoys,  with  full  powers,  could  n 
Logan  thought  not,  sulemnly  protested  that  the  charges  mad 
against  him  were  faUe,  that  he  was  not  sent  by  tho  Itcpubliiy 
ans,  that  not  tive  men  kflew  of  his  going  till  he  went,  that  he 
took  out  no  ilispatches,  but  merely  certiticatea  of  citizenship, 
from  Thomas  Jclierson  and  Thomas  McKcan,  and  thai  he 
done  Eomt'thiug^  for  MerUn  had  received  him,  and  e: 
great  concern  that  the  two  Republics  should  once  more  be 
friendly  termB.    Washington  replied  that  if  peace  was  really 
desireil  by  the  Directory,  tho  way  to  show  tliat  dcsiro  wai 
plain  enough.     Let  the  decrees  against  American  comiaeroe 
repealed,  let  the  plundering  of  American  ships  stop,  let  ameoi 
bo  made  for  injury  already  done.    This,  Logan  asserted,  wi 
have  been  done  had  not  the  French  believed  America  dis] 
to  war.    Washington  asked  if  bearing  and  forbearing  put 
limits  of  self-respect,  and  then  sending  three  envoys  to  reeoi 
cile  matters,  looked  very  much  like  war?    But,  said  L 
the  Directory  is  disposed  to  peace ;  tho  embargo  has 
lifted.     A  matter  of  small  consequence,  Washington  replied, 
as  very  few  Ajuericau  vessels  were  in  France.    Logan,  ♦^n'li»g     | 
he  coiild  accomplisli  nothing,  left. 

RepubUcans  received  him  warmly,  elected  him  to  the  A* 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  him  a  true  patriot,  an^^ 
declared  be  had,  by  what  the  faction  colled  meddhng,  avertojHj 
a  ruinous  war,  and  kept  untold  calamities  from  falling  on  pos- 
terity.*    Federal  wita  for  a  while  made  him  their  butt,  and 
likened  him  to  Noah's  pet  dove.     Twice  had  messengers  boca 
sent  abroad  over  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Sans-Culotte  del ' 
uge,  and  brought  nothing  back.    But  the  third  dove,  bavin, 
flown  slyly  out  of  a  back  window,  had  retm-ned  with  a  will 
ered  leaf  in  his  beak.     Galled  beyond  endurance,  tbe  honi 
Quaker  explained  his  conduct  in  a  long  letter  to  tlie  people 
the  United  Statc8.t 


•  Aryii",  Dccombor  29,  17»8. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   DOWNFALL   OF   THE   FEDEItAL   PABTT. 

As  Logan  and  his  mission  sank  from  pnblic  notice,  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  X.  Y.  Z,  dispatches  died  away. 
War  was  not  near.  The  country  was  in  no  danger  of  a  French 
invasion,  and  the  baffled  and  humbled  Kepnblicans  yentored 
to  speak  ont.  Public  sentiment  was  already  on  the  turn ;  the 
Federalists  were  doomed.  To  fix  by  a  precise  date  the  time 
when  that  triumphant  party  began  its  downward  career  is  im- 
posfiible ;  yet  we  cannot  go  far  astray  in  placing  the  day  just 
after  the  elections  to  the  sixth  Congress,  an  election  wluch, 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  gave  the  Federalists  complete 
control  of  the  House.  /A  common  error  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  ruin  of  the  party  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. )  They 
did  much,  but  not  all.  Looking  over  the  work  of  the  late  ees- 
don,  Bepublicans  could  find  nothing  but  what  to  them  seemed 
iniquitous.  The  Naturalization  Bill,  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
the  increase  of  the  army,  the^tly  on  stamped  yellum  and 
paper,  direct  taxes  and  the  palmc  loans,  were  singled  out  in 
torn  as  fit  subjects  of  complaint  But  the  best  for  immediate 
use  were  "  An  Act  concerning  aliens,"  and  "  An  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States."  The  stamp  tax,  the  house  tax,  the  Natn- 
raliaition  Bill,  were  much  more  odious  and  oppressive.  But 
he  must  hare  been  a  simpleton  who  could  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  best  political  capital,  the  most  effective  campaign 
shouts,  the  finest  material  for  stirring  speeches,  pamphlets,  and 
tavern  resolutions,  was  contained  in  ^e  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  Since  the  autumn  of  1798  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  party  cries  have  been  heard  in  this  country.  Some 
VOL.  II. — 27 
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died  with  the  oooasion.  Some  went  out  of  nee,  and  came  in 
and  went  out  ogadn.  But  there  are  two  which  hare  nerer 
been  out  of  fashion,  never  been  used  without  telling  effect,  &od 
these  two  are  *'  freedom  of  speech  "  and  "  liberty  of  the  preaB." 
With  theeo  upon  thuir  lipe,  Kcpnbllcans,  wheneTer  mufter 
day,  or  court  day,  or  general  training  brought  a  great  crowd 
of  people  into  town,  made  an  attempt  to  have  tlie  Aliou  and 
Sedition  Bills  publicly  condemned.  Besolntions  wore  framed, 
pOBsed,  and  published  in  the  public  printa.  Petitions  for  tlie 
repeal  of  the  laws  were  sent  through  the  country,  and,  w! 
Congress  met,  great  rolls,  bearing  thousands  of  names, 
laid  on  the  clerk's  desk.  They  came  from  the  counties  of 
folk  and  Queens,  in  New  York ;  from  the  county  of  l**-«u^r,  in 
Kew  Jersey;  from  those  of  Philadelphia,  Korthumberland, 
Cumberland,  Washington,  Miiflin,  Dauphin,  and  York,  ia 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  Amelia  county,  in  Virginia.  In  Vi 
ginia  the  discontent  was  particularly  strong.  The  men 
Prince  Edward,  when  they  beheld  freedom  of  tliinking 
stricted  and  froedom  of  epeaking  proscribed,  trial  by 
abolished,  and  the  President  armed  with  dangerous  power, 
be  put  to  an  odious  use,  felt  justly  and  Buriously  alanm 
The  men  of  Powhatan  considered  the  two  lawa  to  bo  iy 
cal  and  unconstitutional,  and  resolved  that  alliance  vdlh  anv 
foreign  government  holding  principles  repugnant  to  our  own 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  our  liberty  and  our  righl&t 
In  Louisa  county  a  great  meeting  was  held  on  muster  day.J, 
Those  present  denounced  a  standing  army,  praised  a  well-rc^H 
lated  militia,  opposed  all  foreign  alliances,  and  declared  fflW 
country  (^uite  able  to  stand  alone.  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  were  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
Constitution.  The  law  to  punish  sedition  was,  therefore, 
infringement  on  the  people's  rights.  Sentiments  of  the  samo 
kind  were  expressed  by  the  freeholders  of  Caroline  county 
when  they  met  on  court-day.**  In  Tennessee  the  Grand  Jj 
rors  of  Hamilton  District  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Alien  Act  was  premature,  because  it  was  passed  before  1 

•  Held  AugMi  80,  1798.    Mxon's  Obacrratory,  September  H,  I'TOS. 
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and  nnconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  derogatory  to  the  general 
compact,  because  it  took  away  trial  by  jury ;  that  the  Sedition 
Act  cramped  the  press,  and  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  express  disapproval  of  both  laws  in  a  memorial  to  Congreaa.* 
This  was  in  some  meaBure  what  the  leaders  of  the  party  had 
determined  should  he  done.  They  did  not  intend,  it  is  true, 
to  go  through  the  idle  form  of  praying  a  Federal  Senate  and 
a  Federal  House  to  undo  so  excellent  a  piece  of  party  work. 
But  tliey  were  fully  resolved  that,  in  such  State  Legislatures  as 
were  still  Kepublican,  a  stand,  and  a  determined  stand,  should 
be  made  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Government  on  the 
reserved  powere  of  the  States. 

Precisely  what  shape  this  opposition  should  take  was,  one 
day  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
Jefferson,  Wilsou  C.  Nicholas,  and  George  Nicholas,  of  Ken- 
tucky.   Like  thousands  of  other  men,  Jefferson  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Federalists  were  longing  to  set  up  a  king,  and 
that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills  wore  bold  steps  toward  that 
end.     In  a  letter  written  in  October,  the  Vice-President  had 
^00  declared  himself.     The  acta,  he  believed,  were  hut  experi- 
Bients  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  if  it  would  hear  an  open 
Hfolation  of  the  Constitution.     If  so,  then  another  act  making 
^^dams  President  for  life  would  surely  follow ;  then  another 
fixing  the  succession  in  his  family,  and,  finally,  the  very  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  hold  office  for  life.f    That  Jefferson 
^mer  wrote  such  folly  is  of  itself  enough  to  deprive  him  of 
^very  possible  claim  to  statesmanship.     Holding  such  views, 
^e  expressed  a  warm  desire,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
see  Kentucky  join  with  Virginia  in   protesting  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  two  laws.    George  Nicholas  was  quick 
to  act  on  the  suggestion,  and  offered,  if  Jefferson  would  frame 
the  resolutioufl,  to  have  them   introduced  in   the  Kentucky 
Legialatnro.     To  this  Jefferson  agreed,  took  from  his  guests 
solemn  pledge  never  to  make  known  the  author,  and  \^Tote 
Bet  of  resolutions  which  in  November,  with  some  modifica- 
>nB  and  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  was  paeeed. 

The  Kentucky  resolutions,  as  Jefferson  drew  them,  were 
Ine  in  nmuber.     The  first  dufmea  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States.*  The  second  declares  that  power  has 
delegated  to  Congress  to  punish  treason,  coauterfeitiDg; 
Gj,  felony,  offences  ag^nst  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  ot: 
crimes ;  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  St 
and  tliat  the  law  punii^hing  the  crime  of  sedition  is,  therefa 
an  exercise  of  undelegated  power,  and  void  and  of  no  for 
No  power,  it  is  stated  in  the  tliird,  no  power  over  freedomj 
religion,  spoech,  or  the  press  being  delegated,  all  lawful  pot 
regarding  them  remains  with  the  States ;  and,  what  is  more, 
Congress  is  expressly  commanded  to **  make  no  law  rctpet'tiugl 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  th« 
of;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press 
The  Sedition  Law  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech*  and,j 
consequence,  is  void.  The  fourth  asserts  that,  no  power  oi 
alien  friends  being  delegated  to  Congress,  they  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  States  wherein  they  dwell,  and  hence 
"An  Act  oonccming  aliens"  is  void.  The  fifth  resolutioa 
begins  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  migration  or  importatiJ 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congresa  pric 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,"  docUres  that 
Kentucky  does  admit  the  migration  of  aliens,  that  to  romove 
them  when  migrated  is,  in  fact,  a  prohibition  of  migration^  and 
"An  Act  concerning  aliens  "  is  therefore  void. 

A  phrase  in  the  fifth  amendment  is,  no  person  shall 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process ' 

*  1.  Heaotvedf  Tli&t  the  flcreml  Stbt«  composing  the  rnlted  &ut«  of  Amer 
let  hm  not  united  on  the  pHacipIe  of  unlimited  subminiuoD  to  tUetr  ffencml  Gor* 
crament ;  bat  tliat,  by  a  compact  under  the  et;le  and  title  of  a  ConstttuLiaa  for 
the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thrrcto,  thry  constituted  a  {general  Gorern- 
roenl  for  spcdnl  purpMcn^  delcpitod  to  that  GoT^mcnt  certain  definite  pn* 
rctervins,  each  StKto  to  Itself,  the  refltdiiarr  toaaa  of  rights  to  thdr  own  tcM-i 
ernment ;  and  that  vhen.«oeTcr  the  gpoernl  GorcmmcnC  ajsiimoa  ondctc! 
power*,  its  acts  arc  □nauthoriutlrc,  void,  and  of  no  force  ;  that  to  ihid  oomp 
each  State  acceded  as  a  Statp,  and  is  an  integral  panr,  ita  co-Sutc*  forming,  as 
to  itself,  the  other  jinrty  ;  thnt  the  Government  created  by  this  compact  was  i 
made  ihe  oictiif'iT'e  or  final  jnd^  of  the  extent  of  the  powent  del«->gnled  to  ib 
elnce  that  would  have  made  its  diftcrciion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  roc 
of  its  power*  ;  but  ttiat,  as  Id  ill  other  cases  of  compacU  among  power*  hav 
no  oomuxm  juij;>e,  each  party  huK  an  equal  right  to  jttdgc  for  itiudf  aa  well 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redresa        f  AmeodincBt*,  Articl« 
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law,"  Imprisonment  of  a  person,  tmder  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Kentucky,  for  refusing  to  obey  a  mere  order  of  the 
President  to  depart  oat  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  according 
to  tlie  sLxth  of  Jefferson^iB  resohitious,  a  violation  of  thin  amend- 
ment ;  hence  the  Alien  Law,  by  remanding  him  to  prison  with- 
out accusation,  without  trial  by  jury,  without  confronting  him 
witli  his  accusers,  and  ^iimniouing  witnesses  for  and  againgt 
him,  is  void  and  of  no  force.  In  the  seventh  resolution  the 
statement  is  hud  down,  that  the  construction  applied  by  the 
general  Government  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nccceeary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  ixjwers," 
destroys  all  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitation,  and 
the  acts  of  the  general  GoTernment  under  these  articles 
be  fit  subjects  for  revision  in  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
He  eighth  is  the  longest  and  the  bitterest  of  all.  To  take 
owers  from  the  States  and  give  tliera  to  a  consolidated  Gov- 
ernment is  there  declared  not  to  be  for  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  States;  that  "this  Commonwealth  is 
determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  un- 
delegated, and,  consequently,  unlimited  power  in  no  man  or 
tdy  of  men  on  earth ;  that,  in  cases  of  au  abuse  of  the  dele- 
ted power,  the  members  of  the  general  Government  being 
osen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  is  the  constitu- 
tional remedy;  but  where  those  powers  are  assumed  which 
have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right- 
ful remedy ;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cascfi  not 
within  the  compact  {casits  nonjwderis)^  to  nullify  all  asenmp- 

Kn  uf  ]>ower  by  others  within  their  limits  "  ;  but  that,  never- 
4ess,  Kentucky  woulj  confer  with  her  sister  States  and  ask 
for  an  expreiwion  of  their  opluion,  and  urged  that  a  committee 
of  conference  and  correspondence  bo  appointed  by  each  State 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  "  co-States "  "  in  declaring 
theao  acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  each  to  take  measures  of 
its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  aet^  nor  any  other  of 
le  general  Government,  not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
by  the  Constitution,  shall  bo  exercised  within  their  respec- 
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tive  territories."  The  ninth  bade  tliis  committee  correspond 
with  like  bodies  in  the  co-Statee  and  report  at  the  next  Beasion 
of  the  Legifilatm«. 

These  resolutions,  in  time,  were  moved  in  the  Kcntn* 
Legislature.     But  the  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
bolder  and  more  Jefiant  than  even  the  nullxfiers  were  ready 
accept.     The  ninth  of  JeSerson's  set  was  therefore  drop] 
and  a  new  one  put  in  after  the  eeventh,  bidding  the 
and  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  lay  the  reeolutioM 
before  Congress  and  strive  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws ;  the  eigktli, 
softened,  exjianded,  and  filled  with  foolish  declamation,  then 
became  tlie  ninth  and  the  longeet  of  those  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November  they  passed.*  Almost  it 
the  same  time  Jefferson  sent  off  a  copy  to  Madison,  for  nie 
in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  Madison  took  the  hint,  i^H 
wrote  the  resolutions,  and  gave  them  to  one  John  Taylor  v^^ 
bring  in.  They  declared  that  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
pact to  which  the  States  were  parties ;  that  they  granted  bat 
limited  powers  of  government ;  that,  when  powers  not  grants 
ed  by  the  compact  were  exercised  by  the  Government,  the 
States  had  the  right,  nay,  were  bound,  to  inter]>08e,  stop  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  preserve  their  authorities,  rights, 
liberties ;  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  palpable 
dangerous  violations  of  the  Constitution ;  that  when  Vi 
ratified  the  Constitution  she  pl^nly  aeserted  that  li 
oonsoience  and  freedom  of  the  press  could  not  be 
or  abridged,  modified  or  restrained,  by  the  United  States; 
recommended  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  had  seen 
amendment  adopted,  and  would  not  now  be  indifferent 
wanton  violation  of  the  one,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
dent  dangerous  to  the  others;  and  that  she  pronoonoed 
Alien  and  Sedition  T^ws  unconstitutional,  and  was  oonfid' 
her  sister  States  would  do  the  same.  The  Governor  was 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  her  delegal 
and  senators  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Legislatutcs  of  the  fifti 
States.!    The  minority  dissented,  and  justified  their  views 


oyw. 


*  Tbc  uaya  were :  first  riMolulIon,  oni: ;  niutb,  three ;  eub  of  tbo  ochen,  Iva 
f  Introduced  December  21,  1791  Pnucd  Dcofiiiher  S4lh.  Jo  theHouw: 
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a  long  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia ;  *  but  Madieon  de- 
fended the  reeolntion  in  as  fine  an  addreBs  as  he  knew  how  to 
write,  a  defence  which,  with  tlie  resolntion,  went  out  to  the 
States  in  January,  1799.  Two  months  before  this,  George 
Kicholas  had  performed  a  like  service  for  the  resolutions  of 
K<mtuclcy.t 

Hihe  publication  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  in  December 
instantly  followed  by  a  now  crop  of  remonstrances  and 
[  petitions  from  the  people.  County  politicians  and  hberty-pole 
'  orators,  citizens  who  bad  once  been  aUens,  aliens  who  could 
not  yet  be  citizens,  good  men  who  honestly  believed  that  lib- 
erty was  in  danger,  bad  men  enraged  that  licentiousness  was 
refitroined,  tricksteis  hungry  for  place,  all  joined  in  one  re- 
newed shout  of  condemnation.  To  such  the  work  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  storehouse  of  argument  and  fact,  upon  whicb  they 
made  hot  haste  to  draw.  Few  went  so  far  as  to  aflirm  liis  doc- 
trine of  nullification,  but  his  constitutional  objections  were 
taken  np  and  asserted  over  and  over  again.  Memorials  by 
scores  came  in  from  each  State,  and  the  signatures  appended 
to  some  were  as  many  as  sixteen  Imndred. 

Those  from  Pennsylvania  alone  bore  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand names.     But  the  names  were  not  in  every  case  peaceably 
and  fairly  obtained.     One  petition,  while  preparing  in  Phila- 
delphia, bred  a  riot.    On  a  certain  Friday  in  February  an  Irish 
.Presbyterian  minister  and  some  Catholic  priests  decided  to 
l^ttme  a  decent  remouHtrauco  against  the  Alien  Bill,  have  it 
[signed,  and  sent  to  Congrcfls.     But  they  soon  learned  tliat  the 
House  had  made  the  consideration  of  such  petition  the  order 
of  tlio  day  for  the  follo^ving  Monday,  and  prepared  it  at  once. 
On  Saturday  it  was  printed,  passed  about,  and  some  signatures 
affixed.     But  the  Irishmen  were  widely  scattered,  time  was 
precious,  and,  as  they  would  all  be  at  church  on  Sunday,  it  was 

*  Sec  The  Address  of  the  Itinority  in  tlic  TirgioiA  Li^lature  to  tbo  People  of 
I  tlut  Stato ;  coauinlng  a  Vindication  of  the  Constitutlanalitj  of  tbe  Alien  tad 
f  BtNltlion  Laws. 

f  A  Irtter  from  George  JvicholM,  of  Kentucky,  to  his  friend  in  VJrgmlii,  juali- 

fying  the  condnot  of  the  dtizcns  of  Kentucky  u  to  some  of  tbe  Ut<j  meaimrea  of 

Ithe  general  Gorernmcnt ;  and  correcting  oortftin  fnlse  Blatomcnt^whEch  have  been 

de  In  the  dUTorcnt  States  of  the  vlewe  and  actions  of  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

ffoTcmber  10, 1908. 
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thoQglit  best  to  wait  and  liave  the  eigomg  done  there.  On 
Sunday  monuDg,  therefore,  as  the  people  came  flcx^king  to  St 
Mary-g  Chorch,  they  noticed  small  handbilU  fastened  to  the 
gate-posts  and  on  the  walk  bctude  the  door.  Natives  of  Ireland 
were  asked  to  wait  in  tlio  yard  after  service  and  sign.  Somc^ 
who  thought  such  action  would  he  a  desocratiou  of  the  Salv 
bath,  tore  the  bilk  down.  But  they  were  a£  often  replaced; 
whereupon  a  young  Irishrnan,  losing  patiunco,  comphuned  to 
the  priudt  The  sermon  finished,  the  priest  had  gone  to 
aacristy  to  take  off  his  surphcc.  Had  he  known  it  before 
tering  the  pulpit  he  would,  he  said,  have  forbidden  sndi  a  p: 
ceeding.  As  it  was,  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  lias' 
to  some  men  of  influence  in  the  chnrcli  and  beg  them,  in  the 
priest's  name,  to  have  tlio  signing  prevented.  They  did  so, 
not  till  a  disturbance  arose,  till  a  pistol  had  been  drawn, 
one  of  the  carriers  of  the  paper  had  been  knocked  down 
beaten,  and  the  petitioners  arrested  and  held  in  heavy  baiL* 
Such  memorials  as  reached  the  House  were  sent  to  a  coi 
mittee,  who,  late  in  February,  reported.  Many  of  the 
dons,  they  said,  were  full  of  iuYcctives  against  the  policy 
the  Govermnent.  Others  contained  insinuations  insulting 
the  I'resident,  Congress,  and  the  Cabinet  Yet  they  had  gone 
over  the  documents  carefully  and,  they  trusted,  impart! 
and  had  found  that  in  each  the  constitntionality  of  the 
and  Sedition  Bills  was  impeached.  These  aete  were  not  eon- 
fititutionaJ,  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  laws  for 
removing  aliens,  for  abolisliing  trial  by  jury,  for  hindering  the 
liberty  of  tlie  press.  One  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Conetitation  declares  "the  migration  or  importittion  of  eucii 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 
This  argoment,  they  thought,  was  absurd,  for  three  reoaona. 
Every  man  in  his  senses  knew  that  this  article  was  enacted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  Congreas  stopping  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves.  It  never  was  intended  to,  nay,  it  did  aot^  apply 
to  emigrants  in  generaL 

*  A  Report  of  the  Extraortlnuu?  TraDSBcUoD  nhich  took  place  at  PltUa^l* 
phU,  in  February,  L799,  in  conii^fiuonoe  or  a  MeiDoriAl  frona  Conain  ddwtu  of 
Ireland  to  CuogreBS,  praviag  a  lU'pea)  of  tli«  Alien  Bill,  1799. 
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'  But,  even  if  it  did,  to  prevent  emigration  in  general  waa 
one  tiling ;  to  send  oflf,  after  arrival,  emigrants  who  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  won  quite  an- 
other thing.  The  same  construction  which  would  deny  to 
Congress  this  right  would  lead  to  the  denial  of  a  yet  more  im- 
portant right :  that  of  diiving  from  the  soil  a  baud  of  men  wlio, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  come  to  invade  it.  Again,  if  the 
Constitution  has  given  to  the  States  no  power  to  remove  aliens, 
then  they  cannot^  even  in  war-time,  send  dangerous  foreigners 
away,  though  they  be  nativee  of  the  country  then  waging  the 
war. 

The  Alien  Law  was  held  to  l>e  illegal  for  a  second  reason: 
it  gave  the  President  the  power  to  Bead  08.  aliens  on  suspicion 
and  without  a  jury-trial.  The  Constitution  provided  that  eveiy 
criminal  brought  to  justice,  unless  impeached,  should  be  tried 
by  judge  and  jury.  In  answering  this  piece  of  reasoning  the 
committee  reminded  the  House  tliat  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  citizens,  not  for  aliens ;  that  they  had  no  rights  under  it ; 
that  they  merely  lived  in  the  country  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  its  laws,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favor,  and  that  this  favor 
could  be  recalled  at  will ;  that  the  provision  for  jury-trial  ap- 
plied to  men  guilty  of  crimes,  that  an  aUen  could  be  removed 
without  committing  any  crime,  and  that  Ids  removal,  however 
inconvenient  to  him,  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  for  crime. 
He  was  so  treated  from  policy  or  motives  of  general  safety. 

I  The  Sedition  Act  was  directed  against  two  kinds  of  offences : 
seditious  acts,  and  libellous  and  seditious  ^vritings.  The  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  of  seditious  acts,  the  committee  re- 
ported, had  not  been  complained  of.  It  was  flatly  denied, 
however,  that  Congress  could  legally  pass  an  act  for  the  pun- 
ifihment  of  libels,  ^o  such  power  was  expressly  given,  and 
powere  not  expressly  given  were  reserved  by  the  States.  This, 
in  plain  language,  meant,  the  committee  said,  that  Congress 
had  power  to  punish  sedition,  yet  had  not  power  to  prevent 
sedition  by  punishing  those  acts  which  led  directly  to  it.  The 
duty  of  the  Government,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
was  to  be  quiet  while  the  press  teemed  with  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  writings,  making  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  inciting  men  to  resist  its  laws,  and  form  seditious  com- 
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bin&tioQfl  to  break  them  down.  When  eodition  had  openly  ap* 
peared,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  Congreaa  l^ally  act.  The 
Btatement  of  the  argament  wn«  ite  own  refatition. 

The  Sedition  Law,  it  was  further  cliiimed,  abridged  the  Vh- 
ertj  of  the  press,  and  was  therefore  unconstitntionaL  To  this 
it  was  answered  that  the  cry,  "  Liberty  of  the  prees  I  Liberty 
of  the  proffil"  was  much  abased.  The  doctrine  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  prees  was  &  license  for  one  man  to  print  what  he 
pleased  about  anotlier  withont  being  held  responsible,  was  u 
false  is  it  was  pernicious.  'Wonld  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  action  jostlfied  a  man  in  going  by  Tiolenoe  into  a  neigh- 
bor^B  house,  or  beating  and  shamefolly  using  the  people  he 
might  meet  on  the  street !  "Would  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  speech  justified  one  man  in  speaking  malicionsiy  of  an- 
other 2  He  conld  do  so  if  he  chose.  But  wonld  he  not  de- 
seire  to  be  speedily  and  condignly  punished  i  In  like  manner 
liberty  of  the  press  meant  leave  to  publish  what  one  pleawd, 
being  answerable  for  any  harm  done  thereby  to  men  or  to  the 
public* 

The  report  closed  with  three  resolutions,  and  these  were : 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good  to  repeal 
either  the  Alien  Law,  or  the  Sedition  Law,  or  any  of  the  lai 
respecting  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  revenue  of  the  Unit 
States,  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  the  House  being  I 
Committee  of  the  AVliole,  the  three  reeolntionfl  were  taken 
one  by  one.  Gallatin  spoke  long  and  well  against  tlie  first ; ' 
it  was  carried.  Mr,  Nicholas  spoke  at  greater  length  againgt 
agreeing  to  the  second.  But  the  Federalists  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  report,  and,  as  Nicholas  went  on,  treated 
him  with  great  difireepect.  They  assembled  in  groups  about 
the  House,  laughed,  coughed,  and  talked  at  the  top  of  their 
voices ;  nor  would  the  Speaker  command  order  in  the  room. 
When  Nicholas  finished,  shouts  of  "  Question  1  Question  1 " 
roBo  from  all  sides.  A  member  from  North  Carolina  hoped 
the  question  would  not  be  taken.    The  hour  was  late.    Other 


*  The  Proeeediiigs  of  tho  Houae  of  RopresentatiTeB  of  the  United  Sutci ' 
Respect  to  the  Fotltions  prajing  for  a  Repeal  of  the  AUen  and  SediUon  Laws.  I 
ctuilias;  the  Report  of  a  Select  Commitlcc,  and  the  Speechct  of  Mean.  Galls 
dnd  Nioholas  theKon,  1709. 
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members  had  sometliing  to  say.  An  hour  or  two  on  the  mor- 
row might  well  be  spent  in  discussion.  He  moved  the  com- 
mittee should  rise.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  sit,  and  the  qnestion  be  taken.  The  subject  had 
been  exhausted  by  essays,  speeches,  and  debates.  He  did  not 
believe  that  gentlemen  ou  the  floor  of  Congress  wanted  to  hear 
anything  more  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Livingston  hoped  tliey 
-would  hear  more,  and  spoke  for  some  minntes.  The  Speaker 
then  said  he  lamented  that  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
and  New  York  should  consume  time  in  arguing  in  favor  of 
being  allowed  to  speak.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
ought  to  recollect  that  a  vote  had  already  been  taken  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Allen  Bill,  on  the  passing  of  which,  a  year  before, 
the  gentleman  had  spent  all  his  bitterness  and  all  his  threats. 
If  a  like  decision  were  made  on  the  question  of  repealing  the 
Sedition  Law,  the  Speaker  believed  tlmt  both  be  and  the  mem- 
ber from  Now  York  would  eat  their  dinner  as  comfortably  and 
Bleep  just  as  well  as  if  the  qnestion  were  determined  in  another 
way.  !Mr.  Livingston  declared  the  Speaker  was  mistaken.  Let 
tJie  qnestion  go  in  the  aifirmative,  and  neither  he  nor  the  coun- 
try would  sleep  in  quiet. 

The  motion  to  rise  was  lost,*  the  question  on  the  second 
reeolution  was  carried,!  ■  the  question  on  the  third  resolution 
was  carried,:^  then  the  committee  rose.  The  House  then 
agreed  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  each  of  the  three 
refiolutions.** 

L  hif£he  Federal  party  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
snd  power.    It  controlled  the  Senate.    It  controlled  the  House. 

(Outwardly  it  was  great  and  powerful,  but  within  that  dispute 
lifld  begun  which,  in  a  few  short  months,  drove  Pickering  and 
M'Henry  from  the  Cabinet,  split  the  party  in  twain,  and  gave 
to  the  coimtry  the  strange  spectacle  of  stanch  and  earnest  Fed- 
eralists wrangling  and  contending  and  overwhelming  each  other 
with  abuse. 

Adams  came  back  to  Philadclpliia  from  Braintree  in  No- 
vember, 179S,  Congress  was  soon  to  assemble,  and  he  began 
at  once  to  prepare  his  speech.    Many  mggeetions  as  to  what 

•  65  to  42.  f  62  to  45.  X  Wilbout  B  divigion. 

'  £2  to  49  OQ  tbe  firai  and  secoDd  rcfloluuotu;  61  ayes  on  the  third. 
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he  ehonld  saj  were  made  to  him  \>j  the  Cabinet,  and  among 
these  was  one  touching  the  conduct  of  the  Il<;public  of  France. 
The  spirit  witli  wliieh  the  euro}r8  rejected  the  demand  for  a 
tribute  and  a  bribe,  the  promptnesa  with  which  the  adminiA- 
tration  made  ready  for  war,  had  done  much  to  render  popular 
the  Federal  cause.  This  policy,  the  Cabinet  thought,  should 
still  be  pursued.  Congress  should  be  reraindeti  that  the  peace- 
ful offers  of  America  had  twice  been  rejected,  and  her  Minia- 
tesB  twice  dismi^ed  by  France ;  that  self-respect  made  it  neces- 
fiaty  that  the  next  overture  ehoold  come  from  her;  and  that, 
should  a  French  Minister  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  he 
ahonld  be  received  in  a  l)ecoming  manner,  and  treated  with  in 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  But  Adams  had  a  quick  temper, 
and,  when  his  temper  was  up,  was  8tub1>om  and  perverse  in  the 
extreme.  He  would  hear  nothing  of  such  a  thing,  and  declared, 
in  Bubatance,  that  should  France  send  a  Minister  one  day,  ho 
would  order  the  man  back  the  next.  Then,  resistance  being 
removed,  his  temper  cooled,  and  he  rushed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection iu  which  he  had  at  first  refused  to  go,  Not  only  did 
he  say  all  that  he  was  asked  to,  but  much  more ;  and  profeaaed 
hiinsiL'lf  willing,  on  assurance  of  a  pmpcr  reception,  to  even  send 
a  Minister  to  France.  Wolcott,  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
Bpeeclj,  and  Pickering  and  M'Henry,  protested  and  begged 
him  not  to  go  so  far.  But  he  persisted,  and  the  speech  was 
made.  Even  as  he  spoke,  a  letter  from  William  Vans  Murray, 
the  American  Minister  resident  at  the  llague,  containing  aft- 
suranccs  from  Franco,  was  on  the  sea. 

Not  long  after  Gerry  sailed  from  Jlavre,  Murray  was  sur- 
prised by  a  communication  from  the  French  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  the  Hague,  M.  Pichon.  Murray  was  assured  that  France 
had  a  nincero  desire  for  peace,  that  tlio  envoys  were  very  fool- 
ish to  go  away,  and  that  were  a  now  Minister  sent  out  he  would 
Burely  be  received.  Of  this  some  reasonable  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed. M.  Pichon  tliereupon  produced  a  letter  from  Talley- 
rand. It  was  full  of  flattery  of  Murray,  and  complainte  of  the 
fickleness  of  Gerry,  denied  any  wish  of  the  Directory  to  revolu- 
tionize the  United  States,  declared  France  wished  for  peeee, 
not  war,  and  explained  a  passage  in  the  letter  addreswd  by 
Talleyrand  to  Gerry  when  about  to  depart.    France,  it  was 
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there  stated,  would  treat  witli  any  envoy  "  who  should  unite 
Gerry's  advantages."  This  was  not  au  attempt  to  dictate  an 
envoy.  It  was  merely  a  friendly  intimation  that  more  confi- 
dence would  be  had  in  an  envoy  if  he  hated  England  and  loved 
Fnmoe.    A  hint  was  then  given  that  Murray  would  do. 

But  a  second  letter  to  M.  Pichon  went  further  still.  Any 
Minister,  he  was  to  afigurc  Murray,  any  Minister  the  United 
Statee  might  send  would  be  received  "  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  representative  of  a  free  and  independent  nation."  The 
words  were  those  of  Adaras'a  speech.  This  the  President 
thought  was  enough.  He  had  been  waiting  for  a  promise 
from  France,  and  the  promise  had  come.  But  of  the  letter 
and  the  promise  the  people  knew  nothing.  When,  therefore, 
early  in  February,  1799,  the  True  American,  the  Aurora,*  all 
the  Kepublican  newspapers  at  Philadelphia,  declared  that  a 
message  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  that  a  new  envoy  to  France 
had  been  recommended,  and  even  gave  the  man's  name,  the 
Federalists  flatly  refused  to  believe  one  word.  The  members 
of  the  Cabinet  treated  the  report  as  a  new  piece  of  Republican 
abuse,  as  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  President  what  he  should 
do.  The  Federal  newspapers  maintained  that  the  thing  was 
unpoesible,  that  it  could  not  be.  Everybody,  said  one  of  them, 
must  Bee  that  the  rumor  is  idle,  and  false  upon  its  face.  The 
Executive  has  asserted,  in  his  speeches,  in  his  messages,  in  his 
answers  to  addresses,  that  jnstice  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
France.  Nay,  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June,  did  lie  not  use  language  stronger  still  ?  Did  he  not 
say :  "  I  will  never  send  another  Minister  to  France  without  as- 
surances tliat  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as 
the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation  "?  After  this  promise,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  send- 
ing a  Minister  was  to  insult  him.f  But  the  Kcpublicans  main- 
tained that  the  report  was  true,  and  it  was. 

^^itiiOut  a  word  to  the  Cabinet,  Adams  had  proi>ai*ed  a 
message  and  sent  it,  with  the  nomination  of  Vans  Muiray  and 
the  second  letter  of  Talleyrand  to  Pichon,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senat*?,  in  amazement,  referred  the  nomi- 
[ nxition  to  a  committee.     The  committee  made  haste  to  expos- 
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tiilato  with  Adamfi  on  liia  conrse.    But  he  would  not  be  moved. 
The  committee  told  him  they  would  report  against  the  miaeioi 
lie  thereupon,  in  a  second  message,  named  three  men  to 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  iCinistera  Pleuij)otentiary  to  Franca; 
The  men  were  "William  Vans  Murray,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Cliief  .Tustiee  of  the  United  States.*    Henry 
declined,  and  William  Davie,  Governor-elect  of  Korth  Car^^ 
lina^  went  in  his  Btead.  ^^^1 

While  the  senators  were  expostulating,  Matthew  Lyona^^* 
peared  in  the  House.  His  fine  paidj  his  time  of  imprisonment 
served  out,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  fiimfih  his  term  in 
Congress.  But  lie  waa  scarcely  seated  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  turn  him  out.  Bayard,  who  sat  for  Delaware,  was  the 
mover,  and  the  language  he  used  was  that  in  which  the  indict- 
ment ha<l  been  drawn.  Matthew  Lyon,  having  been  convicted 
of  being  a  notorious  and  seditious  per^u,  of  a  depraved  mind, 
of  a  wicked  and  diabolical  disposition,  and  of  wickedly,  deceit- 
fully, and  maliciously  contriving  to  defame  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  xVdams,  President  thereof,  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  the  House.  The  Federalists  were  iar 
taking  the  vote  at  onee.  But  the  friends  of  Lyon  came  to  his 
rescue.  Had  tlie  motion,  one  of  thetn  said,  been  a  fair  tod 
candid  statement  of  the  case,  he,  for  one,  would  gludly  have  | 
an  immediate  vote.  But  the  motion  was  not  such  %  statement 
The  words  were  those  of  every  indictment,  were  general,  did 
not  belong  to  Lyon^s  ofEcnco  in  particular,  and  the  truth  of 
thera  had  never  been  inquired  into  during  the  triaL  They 
were  a  mere  form  used  to  bring  him  into  court.  The  argu- 
ment had  mnoh  force,  and  for  two  da)'s  no  vote  was  taken. 
On  the  twonty-socond,  wltile  the  people  wore  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Washington  for  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  the  vote  was  reached.  Tlie  ayes  were  forty-nine  and  the 
nays  forty-five,  A  two-tliirds  vote  was  necessary  to  eatpel; 
Lyon  therefore  kept  his  seat,  and  was  entertained  at  a  great 
dinner,  where  toosta  were  drunk  to  Logan,  Barlow,  Gerry,  and 
Monroe. 

The  term  of  the  member  from  Vermont  was  a  short  onc^ 
for  on  Smiday,  the  third  of  March,  the  tliird  session  of  the 
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fifth  Congress  came  to  a  close.  Fifty  bills  in  all  had  been 
passed.  But  the  few  that  were  of  great  public  interest  did  not 
number  five.  Some  attention  was  drawn  to  tlie  "  Logan  Act" 
for  the  punishment  of  ju£t  such  oSences  as  Dr.  Logan  had 
committed.  Another  kept  on  non-iDtercourse  with  France. 
Three  more  provided  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  for  the  estab- 
liflhment  of  dock-yards,  and  for  the  building  of  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  six  eloope  of  war.  Every  dollar  spent  on  the  navy 
was,  the  Federalists  claimed,  money  well  laid  out.  Every 
ship  put  in  commifision  ia,  the  Republicans  complaiiiod,  a  step 
toward  a  standing  nav^\  an  evil  as  great  on  water  oa  a  standing 
army  is  on  land.  Let  the  faction  go  on,  and  we,  too,  in  a  few 
years,  shall  have  captains  as  insolent  as  the  captaiu  of  the 
Africa,  and  sailors  as  mutinous  as  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Noire.  Yea,  said  the  Federalists,  and  victories  Uke  those  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Xile.  Our  navy  is  indeed  smalL  Yet  it  has 
already  driven  every  picaroon  vessel  from  our  coast,  and  made 
our  Hag  respected  where  before  it  was  despised.  The  little 
navy  which  the  Republicans  so  maligned  was  serving  in  four 
squadrons.  Nine  ships,  under  Commodore  Barry,  cruised  along 
the  Lesfier  Antilles  from  Taboga  northwai-d  to  the  island  of 
Itfartinique.  Five  more,  under  Commodore  Truxtun,  had  their 
rendezvous  at  St  Kitts,  and  watched  tlie  sliipa  tliat  came  from 
Guadaloupe.  A  third  fleet  closed  the  Windward  Passage.  A 
fourth  was  oS  Havana  and  the  Cuban  shore.  The  private 
armed  vessels  in  commission  were,  it  was  boasted,  as  many  as 
the  days  in  the  year.* 

One  of  the  five  ships  under  Truxtun  was  the  French  cor- 
vette brought  in  by  Decatur,  which,  refitted  and  renamed  Re- 
taliation, had  been  given  to  Captain  Bainbridgc  to  command. 
Her  cruising  ground  was  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
there,  one  day  in  Novemlier,  two  French  frigates  bore  down 
upon  her,  captured  her,  and  took  her  into  port  a  prize.  But  she 
was  soon  set  free.  Desfomeaux  had  succeeded  Victor  Unguea 
aa  the  I'reueh  commander  of  the  island,  and  Bainbridge,  with 
tlie  Retaliation  and  two  ehipe  full  of  captured  seamen,  was 

*  A  report,  madt  coward  tbo  closo  of  1796,  gare  tbe  nnmbcr  of  private  armed 
ahlpi  aa  Sfl5,  the  number  of  guna  on  them  as  S,78S,  and  the  sailorfl  roanniag  tbcm 
10.874. 
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Gent  bock  as  a  poace  oSering  to  the  United  States.  Aitaina 
would  not  receive  the  ship,  pronounced  her  a  cartel,  and  &he 
in  turn  went  l>ack  to  GuadiJoupe  full  of  Bailore  taken  from 
French  privateers.*  Fortune  now  changed.  Of  the  two  frig- 
ates that  captured  the  Retaliation,  one  sailed  for  UavTe.  The 
other  l>ecamo  a  prize.  She  was  named  L'Insnrgente,  was  a 
taut  frigate  of  forty  guns,  and  the  swiftest  sailer  the  French 
navy  could  produce.  And  well  it  was  for  her  that  her  speed 
was  great,  fur,  falling  in  with  the  United  States  frigate  Oon- 
stitution,  she  spread  all  sail  and  escaped,  and,  on  Sunday,  the 
tenth  of  Febmai^',  was  off  St  Kitta.  There  the  ConstellatioD, 
flying  Commodore  Truxtuu's  pennant,  gave  her  chase.  In  two 
hours  the  space  between  the  ships  had  so  much  shortened  tltat 
the  fight  began.  In  tonnage,  guns,  and  seamen  the  pair  were 
not  ill  matched.  But  the  fire  of  the  Constellation  was  slow 
and  well  directed,  while  the  shots  she  received  from  L*Insuj> 
gente  passed  generally  through  her  sails.  When  the  battle 
had  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  eixty-eeven  killed  and 
wounded  sailors  lay  upon  his  deck,  the  French  commander 
thought  enough  had  been  done  for  the  honor  of  the  tricolor, 
and  drew  down  his  flag. 

News  of  the  victory  reached  the  United  States  in  March, 
and  was  hoard  by  the  Federalists  with  extravagant  joy.  But 
one  thing,  they  asserted,  could  bare  added  to  their  delight,  and 
that  was  that  the  renegade  Barney  had  been  in  command,  for 
L'Insurgonte  was  one  of  the  ships  with  which,  two  vcsirs  be- 
fore, he  had  belmvcd  so  insolently  in  Chesapeake  bay.  Even 
the  Kepubhcane  affected  to  feel  some  prido  in  the  triumph. 
The  British  faction,  said  they,  have  now,  undoubtedly,  brought 
the  country  into  war  with  France.  Since  this  must  be,  every 
patriot  must  surely  see  that  there  can  be  bnt  one  result,  and 
that  result  is,  perhaps,  conquest,  or  at  least  defeat.  This  Wo- 
tory  should,  therefore,  inspire  the  hope  that  the  skill  of  onr 
comrao<lore8  and  the  valor  of  our  tars  may  enable  us  to  do 
much  upon  the  sea,  to  obtain,  it  may  bo,  an  honorable  peace, 
and  avert  that  deep  humiliation  the  Great  Republic  has  never 
yet  failed  to  inflict  on  her  conquered  foes.  It  ia  terrible  to 
think,  however,  that,  in  tlie  very  moment  of  victory,  a  murder 
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was  committed  on  the  Constellation's  deck.  A  yoong  officer 
plunged  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a  sailor.  And  for 
what  ?  Did  the  wretched  man  desert  his  poet  i  Ko.  Did  he 
disobey  orders?  Ko.  Wm  he  mutinons?  Ko.  lie  turned 
pale.*  This,  it  seems,  is  a  heinous  crime  in  "  our  infant  navy." 
Can  there  be  a  finer  ilhiatration  of  the  insolence  which  accom- 
panies militai'y  and  naval  command  i  The  thought  of  being 
instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of  fellow-beings,  the  sicken- 
ing sight  of  the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  companions, 
may  well  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  bravest  man.  But  the  pen- 
alty for  this  is  death.  Let  every  pale-face  hasten  to  purchase 
rouge,  and  lay  it  on  well,  and  give  his  cheeks  a  courageous  hue, 
lest,  when  these  officers  step  ashore,  they  run  him  through  the 
body  for  looking  as  pale  upon  the  land  as  poor  Neale  Harvey 
lately  did  on  sea.* 

Friends  to  Oovcmmcnt  could  see  nothing  atrocious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  With  seamen  as 
with  soldiers,  they  argued,  discipline  must  be  maintained.  This 
is  nocessaiy  in  any  navy.  In  an  infant  navy  it  is  most  impera- 
tive, and  may  be  enforced  by  puniahments  which,  in  older 
navies,  would  bo  cruelly  severe.  The  victory  is  a  great  one, 
and  sorely  needed,  and  wliatcvor  has  helped  to  secure  it  is 
right.  The  taunts  and  insolence  of  the  French  have  become 
tmbaarable.  American  seamen  have  been  nicknamed  "John 
Ad&ms*s  jackasses."  Victor  llugnes  has  often  been  heard  to 
Bay  that  he  would  £t  out  a  twenty-gun  ship  to  take  the  three 
American  frigates,  and  a  cock-boat  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the 
lieet.t  Ileaceforth  a  different  language  will  be  heard.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  Jacobin  and  a  hireling  of  the  five-headed 
monster  of  France  will  ever  speak  the  name  of  Truiton  with- 
out feelings  of  joy  an<l  words  of  praise.    The  merchant,  in 

icular,  ahould  be  well  pleased.  For  now  the  ruinous  rates 
of  underwriting  will  go  down,  and  their  ships  again  be  safe  on 
the  Spanish  main.  And  they  were  well  pleased.  Not  a  sea- 
port along  the  whole  New  England  coast  but  received  the 
%velcome  news  with  rejoicings,  and  sent  out  snows  or  sloops  to 
trade  with  the  Antilles,  At  Boston  the  Fedoraliats  were  most 
joyful,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  way  quite  their 
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own.  They  fiiod  upon  the  fourth  Saturday  in  March  for  the 
celebration  of  the  victory,  and  urged  all  true  Federalifite  to  be 
in  State  street  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day.  There,  when  salutes 
had  been  fire<l  from  Copps  Hill,  from  Fort  BJll,  from  Liberty 
Square,  and  the  armed  fihips  in  the  harbor,  they  were,  on  a 
given  signal,  to  join  in  three  tremendous  clieera  for  Tnurtnn, 
for  the  ofiicera  and  crew  of  the  Confitellation,  and  for  the  boo- 
oesaee  of  the  "  wooden  walls  of  America."  *  Three  such  cheen 
bad  never  before  been  given  and  have  never  since  been  heard 
in  the  8trcct»  of  Boston. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  was  still  a  subject 
for  reproach  among  Republicans,  when  new  cause  for  complaint 
was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.     Earlj 
in  January,  1799,  the  Federal  Government  had  begun  to  aasefls 
the  direct  tax  laid  by  Congrees  in  July,  1798,     The  amount 
was  two  millions  of  dollars ;  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
hundred  and  tlurty-seven  thoosand,  and  the  property  taxed 
lands,  houses,  and  negro  slaves.     In  Pennsylvania  tliere  were 
but  seventeen  hundred  slaves,  and  there  the  tax  fell  chiefly  on 
houses  and  lauds.f    The  value  of  laud  w^os  found  out  in  the 
Ofiual  way.    But  the  worth  of  each  house  was  determined  by 
counting  tlie  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the  windows 
it  contained.    To  those  who  knew  the  law  this  method  of  aooooQ 
ing  seemed  an  easy  and  a  good  one.    Those  who  were  assessed, 
however,  knew  nothing  of  the  law.     Many  a  farmer  gained  his 
first  information  regarding  it  from  the  assessor,  who,  note-book 
and  measure  in  hand,  stood  at  his  door  to  take  the  rates, 
such  a  man  beheld  the  official  walk  round  his  house, 
ewery  window,  and  carefully  measure  its  size,  no  expl&natio 
however  lucid,  no  assaranccs,  however  solemn,  could  (lersnade 
him  that  he  was  not  about  to  pay  a  tax  on  windows,  which, 
with  tlie  single  exception  of  the  hearth-tax,  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  most  detestable  that  could  be  laid.    Yet  no  serious  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  assessors  till  they  reached  the  most  east- 
em  counties  in  the  State.    These  lay  between  the  moimtains 
and  the  Delaware,  and  contained,  in  a  political  sense,  the  bes^ 
informed 
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easy.     The  Aurora  circnlated  freely  in  each  of  them,  and  not 
one  bat  contained  some  great  town  where,  at  least  once  a  week, 
was  printed  a  newspaper  dcvotod  to  the  Republican  eauBe. 
They  were  strongly  Republican,  and  the  RepublicanH  were 
fully  detemiined  tluit  the  direct  tax  ehould  not  be  gathered. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  judges  and  the  assessors  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  law.     The  people  would  not  hear  them,  turned  the 
court-room  into  a  bedlam,  and  the  lavem-meetings  of  the  aases- 
60TB  into  scenes  of  riot  and  strife.     The  official  was  jostled^ 
struck,  and  called  a  "Btampler"  and  a  rogue;  cries  of  Schlaget! 
Schlaget!  raised;  Adams  and  the  Constitution  damned,  and 
Jefferson  and  liberty  loudly  cheered.    "Wlien  an  assessor  at- 
tempted to  take  the  rates,  the  women  railed  at  him,  sot  the 
dogs  on  him,  and  threw  down  scalding  water  on  his  head  as  he 
attempted  to  measure  the  windows.     The  men  threatened  to 
shoot  him  in  the  legs.     In  despair,  the  officials  went  back  to 
Qnakortown,  in  Bucks  couiity,  where,  on  the  fonrtli  of  Marc'li, 
a  meeting  of  all  concerned  in  rate-taking  was  held.    No  one 
was  willing  to  go  to  the  troubled  district  alone.     They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  send  three,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  a&- 
[seasing  at  a  small  Tillage  near  by.    The  farmers,  when  they 
leard  this,  were  more  angry  tlian  ever.     The  militift  company 
athered,  and,  increasing  as  it  went,  set  off  for  Milford  with  all 
Ifipeed.    But  the  assessors  were  not  to  be  found.    They  were 
I  busy  ju?t  without  the  towTi,  and,  having  measure*!  the  windows 
fof  fiit^'  houses,  returned  to  the  tavern  to  dine.     As  they  sat  at 
[dinnor,  John  Fries  entered  the  room  and  forbade  them  to  go 
Ion  taking  the  rates. 

John  Fries  was  a  farmer's  son.     lie  began  life  as  a  cooper's 

I  apprentice,  joined  the  army,  saw  some  Bervic©  in  the  militia, 
went  out  with  the  troops  to  put  down  the  "WTiiekey  Insurrec- 
tion, and  was  now  travelling  up  and  down  the  coimtry  as  a 
vendue-crier,  or  auctioneer.  No  man  in  all  liis  region  was  bet- 
ter known.  The  eight  of  him  as,  vrith  his  dog  Whiskey  at  his 
feet,  he  stood  upon  the  tail  of  a  cart  or  the  bottom  of  an  np- 
tnmed  barrel  ringing  his  bell,  and  calling,  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  English  and  German,  for  a  bid  on  an  iron  spoon  or  an 
ancient  lamp,  was  familiar  to  tlie  people  of  every  town.  The 
ight  of  the  people  was  to  attend  vendues.    To  1>c  able  to  call 
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by  name  each  one  of  the  crowd  who  heard  him  wi&  the  delight 
of  evoiy  venduo-cricr,  and  in  this  Fries  seems  to  havo  been 
most  expert.     Keen,  ahrewdf  |^Ub  of  tongue,  he  held  oyer  thc^H 
whose  named  and  faces  he  remembered  that  kind  of  iufiuetnP^ 
which  comes  by  talk,  and  not  by  deed.     He  vraa  just  the  man 
to  fomeat  a  riot  or  head  a  mob,  and  he  soon  did  both.    No  one 
was  60  loud  as  he  in  douoimciug  and  misconBtruing  the  object 
of  the  direct  tax.    Uo  had  sat  in  twenty  tavcmB,  and  poored 
out,  tlirough  the  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  that  filled  the  rooi^H 
arguments  which,  to  the  boors  who  heard  him,  seemed  oo^^ 
clofiive,  and  not  to  be  gainsaid.    When,  therefore,  anger  drore 
them  to  action,  they,  with  one  accord,  bade  Fries  tako  the 
lead. 

To  his  commanda  and  threats,  liowover,  the  aaseasois  were 
deaf.  They  finished  their  dinner,  and  went  on  assessing  tiU 
the  sun  a^.  Then,  as  they  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  to  make 
the  last  measurements  of  the  day,  a  great  shoat  rose  behind 
them.  Fries  and  four  companions  were  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
ofiicials  escaped.  But  as  they  rode  into  Quakertown  they 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  militia  com|>any  and  a  mob.  Two 
of  the  three  atseeesors  were  taken. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  county  of  Bnc' 
the  United  States  Marshal  was  busy  in  the  county  of  LehiKh 
serving  warrants  and  making  arrests.     The  State  conrts 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  offenders.     But  the  officers 
bore  the  subpcenas  were  mocked  and  diiven  away.     The 
trict  Attorney  thereupon  applied  to  the  Federal  courts,  war- 
rants were  iefiued,  and,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  Marehal 
reached  Kazaretli  and  began  to  make  arrests.     The  prisoima 
were  sent  to  Bethlehem. 

The  arrests  made  by  the  J^Iarshal  set  the  counties  oil 
No  such  excitement  had  been  known  in  the  region  since 
days  when  the  Yankees  and  tlie  Peunyraites  contended  for  the 
mastery  of  Wyoming.     The  winter  was  over.     But  the  sp 
was  cold,  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  w 
busy  ploughing  and  harrowing  and  sowing  seed,  were  then 
idleness,  haunting  taverns,  and  uttering  threats  agaJnat 
stamplers  and  the  tax.    Hearing  what  was  going  on  in  Lehi 
they  vowed  openly  that  'the  captives  should  bo  set  free.    IlaD> 
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nere  were  sent  out.     Word  was  pasaed  from  man  to  man,  and, 

early  on  the  morning  of  M&rcli  SGreoth,  scores  of  men  were 

on  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.     The  rendezvous  was  a 

tavern  on  the  Bethlehem  road^  not  far  from  tlie  spot  on  which 

whoever  titands  is  at  once  in  the  four  counties  of  Montgomery, 

Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks.     Fries  was  quickly  chosen  leader, 

^and  the  mob,  accompanied  by  some  militia,  began  the  march 

■for  Bethlehem.    Ab  they  neared  the  bridge  across  the  Lehigh 

^  they  came  up  with  another  l)and  bent  upon  the  same  errand, 

joined  forces  and  entered  the  town  together.     Some  of  the 

prisoners  had  been  released  on  parole.    The  rest,  guarded  by 

I  the  Marshal  and  a  small  fwsse,  were  shut  up  in  a  little  room  in 
the  old  Sun  Tavern.  The  Marshal  was  commanded  to  set 
them  free.  The  posse  were  warned  that,  if  tliey  made  the 
least  resistance,  the  to^vn  should  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Resistance  was  useless.  A  few  moments  sufficed  for  the  riot- 
ers  to  mount  the  stairs,  break  open  the  door,  and  bring  out  the 
h  prisoners. 

I™        The  Government  grew  alarmed,  summoned  the  rioters  to 

disper^,  ordered  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness,  and  finally  to 

march.     As  they  entered  the  disaffected  counties  the  otEcer  in 

command  issued  an  address.     He  explained  the  tax,  the  right 

.    of  Congress  under  tlie  Constitution  to  lay  the  tax,  and  told 

H  them,  wlmt  many  of  them  were  amazed  to  hear,  that  tliey  had 

^  been  engaged  in  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion.     A  minister 

I  named  Hclmuth,  who  claimed  to  have  some  influence  over  the 
people,  addressed  them  in  an  open  letter.  Tben  the  arrests 
"began.  Parties  of  fdot  and  horse  scoured  the  country  in  search 
of  every  man  who,  by  withstanding  the  assessors,  or  joining  in 
the  march  to  Bethlehem,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the 

*  revolt. 
Fries  waa  the  man  most  sought,  and  when   found  was 
mounted  on  a  barrel,  with  a  bell  in  one  hand  and  an  article  of 
bouaehold  furniture  in  the  other,  holding  vendue.     So  intent 
was  he  on  his  business,  and  the  crowd  upon  his  jest  and  wit, 
that  the  troops  were  upon  him  before  their  approach  was 
Lknown.     At  the  first  cry  of  **  The  soldiers  I  the  soldiers  I "  Fries 
^leaped   to  the  ground,  fled  away  on  foot  to  a  neighboring 
liwamp,  and  erouclied  do^-n  in  the  briers.    He  was  taken,  twice 
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tried  for  treason,  and,  with  two  otliers,  eeiitenood  to  be  banged. 
Indeed,  tlie  Friday  for  the  baiif^g  wiu  nanicd,  oiid  tlio  pottO 
to  aesifit  the  Sberill  was  summoDed,  when  a  pardoQ  from  the 
President  made  yrics  a  free  iimu.* 

The  return  of  the  troops  to  their  homes  was  quickly  ft 
lowed  by  shocking  stories  of  their  brutality  and  their  did 
for  law.  The  Xieading  Adler  made  the  clmrgt'S,  The  A 
ra  had  tliotu  traaUated  and  spread  far  and  wida  While  the 
militia  were  hurrying  into  Korthampton  and  Bucks,  some 
tixwpe  of  Lancaster  horse  halted  at  Reading  to  await  ordera  to 
march.  Discipline  was  lax.  Party  spirit  was  high,  and  the 
troopers  amused  themselves  cutting  doNvn  the  "  sedition-polea  " 
which  the  farmers  and  iuukeejiers  had  put  uj>.  Hearing  tl 
a  new  one  had  been  erected  with  great  pomp  at  a  neighbori 
village,  Bome  eight  or  nine  soldiers,  without  orders  and  with) 
leave,  went  to  cut  it  down.  They  found  the  ]Kile  guarded, 
wisely  came  back  to  camp.  After  the  troops  luft  Reading,  the 
editor  of  the  Adler  denounced  them  in  strong  terms^  They 
were  cannibals.  They  were  banditti.  They  had  been  seen 
whipping  children  and  assaulting  women  with  pistols  and 
drawn  swords.  Indignant  at  this  abuse,  a  dozen  of  militia  on 
their  return  called  on  the  editor  and  demanded  to  know  the 
author's  name.  The  editor  owned  that  part  of  the  article  was 
his  work.  Tlieroupon  he  waa  seized,  dragged  to  the  marki 
place;,  and  given  six  lashes  on  the  back  by  the  trumpeter. 

This  filiameful  act  was  promptly  reported  to  the  officer  i 
command.  Tlie  men,  lie  tliought,  were  clejirly  deserving  of 
praiishmcnt.  If,  however,  tliey  were  court-martialed  and  tried 
at  the  drum-head,  the  troops  would  1>e  detained  at  Reading, 
and  the  State  put  to  great  cost  A  civil  trial  wo\dd  be  choaper. 
He  commanded  them  to  go  before  the  county  jndge  and  give 
themselves  up  for  trial.  They  obeyed,  and  were  at  once  boiled 
oat  ^ 

The  story  which  the  editor  told  was  very  dilFercnt,    Tho' 
mamelnkes,  the  janizaries,  the  scaflfold-pole  hewers,  had,  he 
protested,  dragged  him  from  his  office  to  the  market-place, 
sentenced  him  to  receive  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back^  and 

*  lEcnJamln  Rush  wa«  to  have  been  odc  of  tbc  poMe,  and  faU  tniiuzKnu  lo  at* 
tend  Is  f  till  prcscrrcij  tn  tho  Ruab  Uonuscripts  at  the  rhUadclphia  Llbnr7. 
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had  giyen  six  when  some  Philadelpbia  troops  pnt  aa  end  to 
tlicir  sport.*  Juet  aa  cnicl  was  tlie  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
Loaded  with  irons,  they  were  driven  like  cattle  over  long  dis- 
tances by  day,  and  huddled  at  night  into  bams  and  damp  cel- 
lars. Tlieir  friends  were  denied  them.  Not  only  the  com- 
forts, bnt  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cut  off.  They  lay  on  the 
wet  ground.  They  ate  l)ad  food.  Some  had  their  wrists  cut 
to  the  bono  by  the  handcuffs.  Handkerchiefs,  which  others 
put  mider  their  irons,  were  rudely  torn  away  by  the  soldiers. 
One  officer  declared  that  ho  stopped  at  a  smithy  where  tlie 
Imndcu^  were  making,  weighed  a  pair,  and  saw  the  beam  tip 
at  seventeen  pounds.  All  these  charges  were  denied.  But 
each  time  they  were  denied  a  repetition  was  made  in  language 
more  positive  and  abusive  than  before.  The  outrages  had  been 
committed,  and  the  people  must  expect  more  of  them.  They 
wore  a  sure  way  to  Federal  favor.  The  ruffian  who  beat  down 
Mr.  Bacho  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  United  States  had  been 
sent  with  a  confidential  message  to  a  foreign  comt.  The  offi- 
cers who  eomriiande<l  the  mamelukes  on  their  late  expedition 
would  undoubtedly  expect  speedy  promotion.t  ^Veary  of  tliis 
abuse,  a  nuinl)er  of  the  militiamen,  one  afternoon  in  May,  wait- 
ed on  the  editor  of  the  Aurora.  An  apology  was  demanded. 
Mr.  Duane  refused.  He  was  tlien  seized,  dragged  down  stairs, 
and  flogged  in  the  street. :{: 

The  man  who,  when  they  had  finished,  rose  from  the  gutter 
sore,  dishevelled,  and  half  mad  with  rage,  deserves  no  mean 
place  among  the  founders  of  the  RepubUcan  party,  for  to  him, 
xnoro  than  to  any  other  man  then  living,  Thomas  Jefferson 
owed  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  William  Duane  was  a 
native  American  of  Irish  extraction,  and  was  bom  not  far  from 
I^e  Champlain,  in  New  Vork.  Before  he  was  seven  liia 
father  died,  and  his  motJier  then  brought  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  to  Clonmcl,  in  Ireland,  where  she  had  herself  lived 
when  a  girl.  Narrow-minded  and  rich,  possessed  wMth  the 
i  idea  that  idleness  was  honorable  and  work  disgracefol,  she  suf- 
fered tbe  boy  to  grow  np  in  those  ways  in  which  many  a  fine 
lad  has  gone  to  ruin.    But  AVilliam  was  not  to  be  spoiled,  ao- 


*  Beading  Ailler,  April  23,  1^90. 
f  Aurom.  Maj  15,  1799. 


t  Ibi.I.,  May  18,  1?9». 

"  Ibid..  M6y  18,  14.  April  27,  80,  ITM. 
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quired  a  fondness  for  booksj  read  some,  and  dal)l)led,  one  after  i 
another,  in  a  dozen  trades,  of  which  ho  liked  watch- m&kin^H 
best.  At  nineteen  he  married  a  Presbyterian  a^inst  hi^^ 
mother's  wish,  and  tbe  foolirtli  woman  threw  him  off.  For  a 
while  he  earned  a  living  Betting  type,  and  then  deported  f( 
Iniiia  to  seek  wealth,  gained  a  comiK'tence,  and,  at  Caleutfc 
estahlii-hed  a  newspaper  which  he  called  The  World.  Though' 
Doane  was  bom  in  Amcrioa,  his  heart  and  his  blood  were 
Irish,  and,  being  Irishj  he  felt  toward  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lish rule  that  implacable  Imtred  which  in  Irish-Ameri' 
even  in  the  third  generation,  has  not  died  away. 

It  was  no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
embroiled  with  Government,  and  Government  at  Calcutta 
represented  by  the  person  of  Sir  John  Shore.     !Macanlay  hsA 
described  Shore  as  "  a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and 
honor  it  is  impossible  to  sj>cak  too  highly."     This  praise  may, 
in  general,  be  deserved,  but  it  is  certain  that  toward  Duane 
the  conduct  of  Shore  was  in  no  wise  honorable.    Shore  invited 
the  editor  to  dinner,  but,  as  Duane  drew  near  the  house,  a 
band  of  sepoys  seized  him  and  hnrried  him  to  a  merchantman, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  sailed  for  England.     To  a  native  of 
Bengal  this  act  may  seem  admurable ;  but,  for  havijDg  plannet^^ 
it,  Sir  John  ought  to  bo  forever  infamous  among  men.  ^H 

Once  in  England,  Duane  sought  relief  of  the  Eafit  India      ■ 
Company.     The  company  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 
ment sent  him  back  to  the  company,  for  few  Englishmen  of 
that  day  cared  wliat  iniquity'  wa.9  done  in  ludia.     An  uncle 
vised  him  to  study  law,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  serioi 
ly  of  doing  so,  till  he  read  a  silly  book  called  "  The  Quibbl 
of  tlie  Law,"  which  disgusted  him  with  the  whole  professioa. 
His  true  calling  was  journalism,  and  to  this  he  drifted  back, 
becoming  first  Parliamentary  reporter  and  then  editor  of  the 
General  Advertiser,  a  newspajxir  which  still  exists,  and  is  now 
known  all  over  the   Englisli-ppeaking  world  as  the  London 
Times.     In  1795  Duane  returned  to  America   and  became 
a  contributor  to  tlie  Aurora.    AVhenever  Bache  was  sick  or 
away,  Duane  acted  as  what  would  now  be  called  editor.   When 
Bache  died,  Duane  managed  the  Aurora  in  the  name  of  the 
heirs.     Such  was  his  occupation  when,  in  May,  1799,  a  band 
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of  militia,  led  on  hy  tlic  Bon  of  Judge  Thomas  ^PKean,  beat 
him  in  the  public  street, 

The  beating  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
bitter  poem.  An  allusion  in  the  verses  to  plots,  "  conspiracios, 
and  tales  of  a  tub,"  reminded  the  Federalists  of  some  recent 
events  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.*  During 
the  month  of  February  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  was 
informed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  a  oonspiracy  was  on 
foot  Four  persons  had  embarked  from  Ilamburg,  as  agents  of 
the  Directory  of  France,  anned  with  papers  and  dispatches 
hostile  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  States.  Their  names 
were  given,  the  vessel  and  their  passports  described,  and  the 
papers,  it  was  stated,  would  be  found  hidden  in  the  false  bot- 
toms of  two  tubs.  As  the  ship  was  cleared  for  Charleston,  the 
boarding  otlicer  of  that  port  was  bidden  to  give  early  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  every  foreign  craft.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month  he  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Minerva,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  days  from  Ilamburg,  with  five  passengers  on 
board.  She  was  the  expected  jjacket.  The  collector  aud  the 
naval  officer  were  soon  on  her  deck,  seized  four  men  and  a 
woman,  found  the  tubs  concealed  in  the  cabin,  knocked  out 
the  false  bottoms,  and  carried  oif  the  documents  they  contained. 
Then  the  alwurdity  of  the  affair  came  out.  The  men  were  not 
conspirators,  the  woman  was  not  a  spy.  The  ])aper8  were  not 
of  the  kind  that  come  from  Departments  of  State.  The  Re- 
publicans in  exultation  declared  the  tulw  were  tnmka  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  papers  hiHet^mtx;  that  the  woman  was  a  French 
girl  who  had  lost,  in  the  company  of  the  X.,  T.,  Z.  ambassadors, 
wliat  she  ought  to  have  held  most  dear,  and  that  she  had  in- 
duced the  captain  of  the  Minerva  to  bring  her  over  to  America 
to  seek  redreflB.f 

So  al^urd  an  ending  to  so  promising  a  plot  should  have 
made  men  careful.  But  St  did  not,  and  what  seemed  a  new 
conspiracy  was  soon  unearthed  at  Philadelphia.     Toward  the 

*  The  lines  w(»re : 

•*  Hero  we're  hntnbagg'd  with  foreign  BUnna, 
CoRSptradcft,  ulca  of  ft  tub,  sirs, 
While  UiQ  voluDtccm  twagger  in  ums. 

And  tube  from  the  unarmed  thdr  grub,  tirs.** 
t  Auro^^  U4rch  7,  17P9. 
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cloee  of  April  the  Major  was  informed  that  a  tailor  on  Spr 
street  was  unusually  busy.     His  shop  was  full  of  women,  co 
ting  aud  basting  and  sewing  clothes,  while  great  piles  of  wh 
eeemed  to  be  aniforms  lay  about  the  lioor.    The  tailor  and 
women  were  instantly  arrested,  the  shop  searclied,  and  hn 
dreds  of  suita  of  strange-looking  coats  ami  pants  were  soil 
The  jackets  wero  blue,  the  breeches  had  no  buttons  at 
kneea,  and  the  ealico  ahirtd  no  collars  at  tlie  neck.     They  we 
clearly  for  Frenchmen.     The  tailor  confessed  that  a  French* 
man  bad  ordered  them.     Might  he  not  Ix)  enlisting  troops  for 
a  descent  on  Louigiana,  or  organizing  an  expedition  like 
proposed  by  Blount  i    ^'ay,  could  any  niau  say  he  was  not  i 
the  head  of  a  desperate  band  sworn  to  bum  and  sack  the  cit 
or  murder  Mr.  Adams  if  he  carried  the  election  of  1800| 
Providence  had  once  more  intcrpoRcd  to  save  the  country  from 
the  power  of  the  all-destroying  monster.     But  not  a  day,  no^i 
an  hour,  not  a  moment,  sliould  be  lost  in  pursuing  the  oikU^^ 
measure  which  a  regard  for  self-preservation  admita.     Th^i 
President  should  iuatantly  be  asked  tu  put  into  force  that  law 
which  provides  for  the  puniiihment  of  the  injuries  aliens  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States-f    Ten  of  the  conspirators  wei 
hurried  to  the  jail.    A  seareb  for  the  French  agent 
"WTien  arrested,  be  drew  from  a  pocket  an  order  to  procure 
uniforms,  signed  by  Toussaint,  and  countersigned  by  the  lai 
Consul-General  of  the  United  Stat^is.     The  mysterious  jackets^T 
eliirts,  and  pants  were  to  clothe  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  TouBsaint  L'Ouverture. 

This  plot  exploded,  the  Federalists  soon  gave  a  new  reason 
for  fearing  and  hating  the  French.  The  ship  Ocean,  they  de- 
clared, had  been  captured  and  every  soul  on  board  put  to 
death. :(  Ko  such  massacre  took  place.  Yet  the  story  w^^ 
firmly  believed,  and  cited  in  half  the  Fust-Day  sermons  of  tti^^ 
year  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  infamoos  deeds  done  by  the  French- 
Xo  man  who  preached  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  could  have 
been  more  positive  in  hia  assertion  than  Jedediuh  Mor80>  and 
any  assertion  Dr.  Morse  chose  to  make  was  euro  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted.     ITo  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Cliarlestown, 


•  Aurora,  April  80,  17ft9.  f  May  I,  ITW. 

}  lodepcmlent  Chronicle,  May  8,  1700. 
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cbuBetts,  had  acquired  renown  as  a  writer  of  books,  and 
IB  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  man  who,  in 

;  our  own  time,  brought  the  telegraph  into  use.  The  subject  of 
his  fiemion  was  the  present  daugci*s  and  consequent  duties  of 

I  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  dangero  seemed  eo 
near  and  dreadful  to  him  as  tho!»o  arising  from  the  machina- 

Itiona  of  the  French.  A  year  before,  on  a  like  occasion,  he 
hinted  from  the  pulpit  that  secret  societiea,  set  up  by  French- 
men and  holding  principles  ruinouB  to  religion,  had  long  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States.'*^  lie  now  assured  his  congregatioa 
that  he  held  in  his  liand  the  proof  of  their  existence.  So  com- 
plete was  his  information  that  he  could  give  the  names,  the 
ages,  the  places  of  birth  of  a  hundred  members  of  a  Society  of 
Illuminati,  or  lUuminera,  founded  in  Virginia  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  Another  was  in  New  York.  Fourteen 
more  were  scattered  over  the  United  States,  Having  despoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  banished  the  clergy  of  France,  these  men  were 
.attempting  to  despoil,  impri^n,  and  banish  the  clergy  of  Amer- 
ica. And  whyi  What  had  tbo  ministers  donoii  They  hod 
dared  to  meddle  in  politics.  The  preacher  then  held  up  to  his 
Gongregutiou  the  evils  that  M'ould  speedily  come  upon  the 
couutry  if  the  ministry  were  OTerthrown.t 

The  sermon  was  thought  an  excellent  one,  and  immediately 
Icame  out  in  print.  At  the  end  was  an  array  of  French  and 
f  English  documents  written  in  a  strange  jargon,  and  adorned 
with  huge  seals  made  up  of  columns,  croes-bones,  and  skulls. 
The  appearance  of  so  unusual  a  pamphlet  was  noticed  at  once. 
Every  man  who  dreaded  the  Froucli,  who  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  looked  up  with  respect  to  Jedediah  Morse,  or 
felt  a  superstitious  dread  at  the  eight  of  cross-bones  and  skulls, 
now  pronounced  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  lUuminati 
to  be  complete.     The  Republicans  received  the  pampldet  with 

f  *  Dr.  Dirlgfit,  In  his  foartb  of  Jv\y  oration,  1798,  loade  ■  more  pooiiivc  state, 
ment  sttll.  "lUuminism,"  Mid  he,  "ciistj  In  thifl  country,  and  tbe  impious  mock- 
err  oC  tbc  SacffttncQtAl  Supper,  deecribed  by  Ur.  BobiosoD,  had  been  ictod  here." 
Ur.  RobiosoD'B  UL>scnpUon  may  be  fuuod  In  Proofs  of  a  Conapirmcy,  pp.  137, 1S8, 
njladelphia  odition. 

t  A  SermoR,  exhibiting  the  PreMnt  I>angQni  and  ConKquent  Duties  of  the  Citi- 

i^ens  of  the  United  States  of  Araerioa,  delivered  at  Charlestown,  April  25,  17913, 
ihe  'itiy  of  National  Fufil.    Jcdcdiab  ^or:ic. 
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derision.  The  sennon,  they  declared,  was  anotbor  Federal  alnrm- 
belL  Tnbs,  tailors,  and  ocean  massacres  had  been  tned  and 
failed.  The  shont  was  now,  lUuminati  \  This  time  tlie  French 
were  surely  coming.  Nay,  they  were  here,  and  were  about  to 
cut  off  every  Christian's  head,  turn  the  Old  South  into  a  riding- 
cchoo),  set  Charlestown  meeting-hou^e  on  fire,  and,  if  the  OU^^ 
North  were  rebuilt,  reduce  it  to  firewood.  This  done,  tU^H 
clergy  were  to  be  turned  out,  Nebuchadnezzar-like,  to  graze,* 
The  most  eerions  reply  was  a  long  countercharge  that  the  min- 
istry itiself  was  Illuminated,  f 

A  statement,  wrote  the  pamphleteer,  has  been  made  that 
there  are  amongst  us  societies  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  in  the  LTnited  States.     The  chai^  ia  troe. 
They  exist  in  New  England.    But  the  members  are  not  French- 
men ;  they  are  divines.    Under  tlie  name  of  ministers*  meetings 
these  clubs  arc  well  known  to  every  one.     Bat  the  work  they 
do  is  so  like  that  done  by  the  societies  in  Europe  that  their 
name  should  be  the  New  England  Illnminati.     Bellamy  and 
Goodrich  and  Williams  formed  them  while  the  States  wt 
Btill  colonies  imder  English  rule.     At  the  bidding  of  these  mi 
the  clergy  formed  clubs ;  the  clubs  met  monthly  in  the  vario 
parishes  to  which  their  members  belonged,  ate  fine  dinners,' 
made  long  prayers,  discussed  politics,  and  delivered  orations  on 
the  affairs  of  stata      The  cause  of  their  formation  was  the 
Quebec  Bill  securing  toleration  in  Canada,  and  the  petition 
the  Episcopalians  that  a  Bishop  might  be  sent  to  preside  ov 
tlie  colonial  church.     But  they  were  foiled.     The  Episcopa-^ 
lians  in  good  time  secnred  a  Bishop.     The  Constitution  gave 
toleration  to  all  men.     Then,  for  a  wliile,  the  Illuminated  New 
England  clubs  languished.     The  French  Revolution  aroused 
them  to  increased  activity.    The  sermons,  the  prayers,  the  Ict- 
icre,  the  talk  of  members,  favored  French  affairs.    The  colleges 
were  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Illnminati,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  were  soon  proclaiming  French  principles  over  the 


•  Aurora,  June  B,  1709.     Independent  Chmnicle. 

t  A  VEEW  of  the  Nev  Eiif^Und  [Humiiuiti,  who  arc  lDd«ht]eably  eagftged  In 
dcfltroring  the  Religion  nnd  Goremmcnt  of  the  United  Stiitc5,  under  a  fd^^sed 
Regard  for  tLcIr  Safety,  and  under  an  linploiii  AbuM  of  Tnie  Religioo.  FhUade 
phU,  119V. 
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wliole  land.  They  wore  not  sincere.  Kever  for  a  moment  did 
they  honestly  uphold  the  Rights  of  Man.  Power  and  influence 
•were  all  they  wanted.  And  having  gulued  power  and  inHuonce, 
the  lUuniinati  threw  aside  the  mask  and  stood  forth  as  of  old. 
One  by  ooe  the  ministers  owned  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
lute  doings.  French  iwUtica  were  attacked.  The  righta  of 
man  were  attacked,  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  were  attacked, 
and  the  country  made  to  resound  with  aLirms.  They  would 
have  no  education  aave  such  as  they  gave.  Immediately  an  at- 
tempt w^  made  to  frustrate  the  law  giving  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  to  echoolfl.  They  would  have  no  political  opinions 
save  such  as  they  approved.  Immediately  a  sedition  law  was 
passed.  These  were  the  men  the  country  had  to  fear ;  not  a 
French  harlot  with  her  tubs,  and  a  Philadelphia  tailor  with  his 
French  soldier-clothes.  In  New  England  were  the  true  Ulu- 
niinati,  destroying  tlie  principles  of  free  government,  and  ovor- 

,  turning  the  altars  of  every  church  but  their  own. 

To  hide  tliis  purpose,  the  Britisli  faction  raised  the  clamor 
about  plots,  clews,  conspiracies,  and  French  lUuniinati.  All 
this  was  to  divert  public  attention.  And  wliile  pubhc  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  phantom  emissaries  of  France,  the  num- 
ber of  real  i3ritish  emissaries  wan  daily  increasing.     Has  not, 

lit  was  asked,  has  not  a  new  poUtical  Purcupiuc,  under  the 

I  name  of  Anthony  Pasquin,  set  up  a  newspaper  at  New  York! 
Has  not  a  new  British  Envoy  Extraordinary  been  sent  over  to 
help  Mr.  Listen  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United 

I  States?  The  administration  is  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  tlio  most 
stupid  and  imbecile  of  British  kings.  The  people  are  told  that 
unless  they  keep  up  a  standing  army  and  a  standing  navy,  pay 

I  local  taxes,  and  roll  up  a  Imge  debt,  the  French  will  surely 
overrun  the  land.  There  will  be  enacted  all  the  imaginary 
liorrore  descj'ibod  in  "The  Canuibars  Progress"  and  "The 
Bloody  Buoy."  Do  we  hear  anything  of  what  the  British  did 
when  they  overran  the  land  i  Of  the  burning  of  New  Lon- 
don, of  the  prisou-ships  in  New  York  bay  I  Of  the  brutality 
of  the  Hessians  at  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  if  How  they 
beat  men  and  assaulted  women,  and  destroyed  property,  and 
Eacked  the  church  at  Pennington,  in  New  Jersey,  breaking  up 
the  marble  conmtunion-table,  and  turning  the  pulpit  into  a 
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neoeasary  t  *  Kothing  is  said  of  all  tbeoe  things  because  they 
are  of  British  origin.  Any  meDtion  of  them  would  offend  the 
British  Minister,  and  he  would  decline  to  assist  the  man  Tim- 
othy in  the  management  of  American  affairs.  Then  the  hire- 
ling printere  of  Federalism  would  get  no  more  British  gold. 

Nor  are  the  printers  the  only  men  who  would  lose  their  pay*. 
Our  naval  officers  are  likely  soon  to  become  pensioners  on 
British  nation,  Tweuty-oiic  hundred  pounds,  we  are  told,  hai 
been  raised  in  a  L<5ndon  coffeo-houise ;  they  are  to  be  given ' 
Commodore  Truxtun  for  the  service  he  did  in  running  6o\ 
and  capturing  the  frigate  of  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at 
peace.  The  Constitution  forbids  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  accepting  a  present  from  a  foreign  State.  But,  noy 
that  the  United  States  have  become  part  of  the  British  Er 
pire,  the  bribe  will  undoubtedly  be  taken.  Before  the  summe 
was  over  the  charge  of  BritiRh  influence  and  bribery  was  ma 
against  Thomas  Bee,  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  6ont 
Carolina. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February,  1799,  the  schooner  Tan- 
ner's Delight  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. She  had  not  been  many  days  in  port  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  Consul,  one  of  the  crow  was  seized  and 
hurried  to  the  jail.  Ho  was  accused  of  being  Thomas  Kash,  a 
British  subject,  and  a  member  of  the  crew  which,  two  yeare 
before,  mutinied  on  t!ie  deck  of  the  frigate  Ilermione.  Tha , 
mutiny  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  178 
The  officers  were  massacred.  The  frigate  was  captured,  brougl 
to  a  Spanish  port,  and  sold  by  the  crew.  In  due  time  a  di 
maud  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  Nash  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  made  by  Mr, 
Jay.  The  arrest  and  demand  were  grounded  on  the  affidavits 
of  two  men.  One,  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  swore  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists  that  the  man  called  Nash  came  out  on  the 
Tanner's  Delight,  had  been  heard  at  St.  Domingo  to  own  he 
was  the  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Hennione,  and  when  deep  in 
his  cups  to  exclaim,  "  Bad  lack  to  her ! "  and  clinch  his  fists. 

The  other,  a  lieutenant  who  had  been  a  midshipman  on  the 
Hermione,  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  indeed  Thomas  Nash- 

*  Aurora,  Juue  8  and  20,  1799. 
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The  prisoner  Bwore  that  ho  was  not,  claimed  to  be  Jonathan 
RohbinB^  of  Danbnry,  in  Connecticnt,  declared  he  had  never 
changed  his  aliegiauce,  but  had  been  pressed  from  the  deck  of 
the  brig  Betsy  by  the  crew  of  the  Uorthione.  On  the  frigate 
he  had  been  kept  against  his  will  till  the  crew  rose,  captured 
the  vessel,  and  took  her  to  the  Spanish  port.  In  ovidoiico  of 
citizenship,  he  produced  one  of  those  sworn  papers  which  in 
1795  American  sailors  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  as 
proof  that  they  were  not  subjects  of  King  George. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  man  was  not  Jonathan  Robbins, 
but  Thomas  Nash,  lie  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  tried 
by  court-martial,  convicted,  and  hanged.  At  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  Na^h  followed  the  custom  of  the  criminals  of  his 
time,  made  a  confession,  and  owned  tltat  Ireland  was  his  native 
leoih 

Tliat  any  honest  Republican  who  saw  him,  who  heard  his 
brogue,  or  was  capable  of  forming  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Court,  ever  thought  him  otlier  than 
an  Irighman,  is  impossible  to  beheve.  But  whether  the  man 
was  really  Robbins  or  really  Nash,  the  leaders  and  workers  of 
the  Republican  party  cared  nothing.  Ho  claimed  to  bo  an 
American  citizen.  The  Court  gave  him  np  to  Great  Britain, 
and  such  an  opening  for  attack  on  tlie  Buke  of  Braintree  and 
his  British-paid  hirelings  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Poor 
Robbins,  said  they,  is  no  more.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Ill-fated  man,  to  be  bom 
in  America !  Had  ho  been  a  Swede,  or  a  Dane,  or  a  Prussian, 
or  even  a  barbarous  Russian,  he  would  not  have  been  pressed.* 
1  To  men  of  republican  principles  his  tragic  end  is  peculiarly 
j  distrefising.  The  simple  assertions  of  a  set  of  British  bullies 
have  been  believed  rather  than  the  solemn  oath  of  the  injured 
Bailor.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  indignant  at  the  fate  of 
Robbins  is  a  fit  instrument  for  the  hands  of  any  great  villain 
anxioofl  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  is  fit  to  be 
an  asaassin.  He  is  fit  to  be  a  helot.  Yet  there  are  such  men. 
These  things  cannot  be  too  deeply  considered.  If  British 
oatlis  and  British  money  can  make  American  judges  deliver  a 
fellow-citizen  to  the  fangs  of  tyrants,  they  can  do  anytliing. 
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Tlie  fate  of  Robbina  today  may  be  any  man's  to-morrow.* 
Before  many  davB  the  name  of  Isaac  WilUamfl  was  coupled 
with  that  of  Robbios  as  another  victim  of  Federal  tyranny. 

Williams  had  been  a  privateersman.  "When  the  country 
was  in  a  ferment  over  the  procUmation  of  neutrality  and  the 
proceedings  of  Genet,  "Williams  had  professed  great  syrnpatliy 
for  France.  Like  scores  of  others,  ho  took  out  papers  of 
French  naturulizatiou,  armed  a  fihip^  and  began  to  maJce  war 
on  every  vessel  that  came  in  his  way.  Hi£  plunderings  made 
him  rich,  and  his  riches  he  bryught  to  his  native  State,  Con- 
necticnt,  tliat  he  might  there  enjoy  them.  But  his  deeda 
were  too  well  known.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  at  Hartford. 
Oliver  Ellsworth  was  on  the  bench,  and  told  tho  jury  that 
"Williams,  despite  French  naturalization  papcra,  was  still  a 
zen  of  tlic  United  States,  and  still  subject  to  its  laws, 
man,  by  his  own  will,  could  throw  oS  the  allegiauce  which  he 
owed  to  tho  land  wherein  ho  was  bom.  The  jury  pronoxmced 
Williams  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  England.  Tl|^^ 
Court  finod  him  and  sent  him  to  jail.  ^H 

The  news  of  Isaac  Williams's  punishment  reached  Phila- 
delphia too  late  to  have  any  influence  on  the  election  to  which 
all  Kepublicaus  looked  fon^ard  with  great  concern.  For  eveiy 
one  knew  that,  whichever  party  carried  Pennsylvania  in  the 
autunm  of  1 7i>0,  that  party  would  again  carry  the  State  in  the 
autumn  of  1800. 

A  Governor  waa  to  be  chosen*     Mifflin,  who  the  Fedei^ 
alists  declared  had  lost  the  use  of  half  his  faculties  by  ago 
half  by  drink,  had  served  three  terms,  and  could  not,  by 
Constitution  of  the  State,  serve  again.     The  RepublJ 
therefore^  nominated  Thomas  McKcan.    The  Fcdoralista  pat 
up  James  Iloss. 

T)io  election  was  held  on  the  eighth  of  October,  and,  wi 
the  polls  closed,  Thomas  McKean  had  carried  the  State.     T 
campaign  had  been  bitter  and  perKoual,  mid  his  followers 
temiined  to  celebrate  their  Buccess  in  a  fitting  way.     Wi 
they  called  Republican  festivals  became  tho  fashion  of 
hour,  and  in  scores  of  towns  cool  October  afternoons  were 
npart  for  Republican  rejoicing.    On  them  labor  ceased, 
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{he  mou  who  had  co^t  their  votes  for  Governor  McKean  went 
out  to  the  tielde  to  put  up  a  liberty-pole,  to  listen  to  orations  on 
the  beauty  of  liberty,  and  drink  toasts  to  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin FrunkKn  and  Beujumin  Frauldlji  Bat'Iie ;  to  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  People ;  to  Jonathan  HobbiiiB,  the  martyr,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  peopIe^s  friend ;  to  the  heroes  who 
tamed  the  old  Britiiih  lion ;  to  the  wish  that  asses'  ears  and 
black  cockades  might  soon  be  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
more  intelligence  might  be  given  to  those  to  whom  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  disorganizor  were  one  and  the  same.*  In  a  few 
towns,  after  nightfall,  bonds  of  men  paraded  the  streets  with 
candles  in  their  hands. 

The  eighth  of  October  was  in  many  ways  an  evil  day  for 
the  Federal  cause.  Adams,  on  his  way  from  Braintroe,  had 
reached  Trenton  on  the  tenth.  There  he  waited  with  some 
anxiety,  as  the  retnms  of  the  election  came  slowly  in.  By  the 
I  twelfth  all  doubt  was  gone.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Cabinet 
to  meet  him  on  tbe  evening  of  tlie  fifteenth.  Ever  tiincc  the 
i  Senate  confirmed  the  new  envoys  to  France  tlie  instructions  to 
the  given  them  and  the  time  for  their  departure  had  been  under 
consideration.  The  President  had  solemnly  promised  that,  till 
France  gave  assurance  sbe  would  receive  them,  they  should  not 
leave  the  United  States.  In  August  the  assurance  came,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Stiitc  was  bidden  to  make  ready  the  instruc- 
tions at  once.  When  nearly  ready,  France  was  in  confusion. 
Her  troops  had  been  driven  from  Italy.  The  Archduke  had  tri- 
umphed on  tbe  iLhine.  Of  the  old  Directory  not  one  remained 
in  office  save  Barras.  The  Cabinet  now  insisted  that  tlie  mis- 
sion should  be  delayed.  The  pledges  of  Talleyrand  were  not  to 
be  truste<L  The  honor  of  the  country  did  not  permit  of  a 
mission  while  the  infamous  French  decrees  against  American 
commerce  remained  in  forec.  It  might  oven  come  to  pass 
that  the  nert  packet  from  Bordeaux  would  bring  the  news  that 
tlie  Bourbons  were  again  upon  the  throne.  But  what  con- 
cerned Adams  most  was  the  effect  the  mission  would  have  on 
politics  at  home.  The  baHad-writing,  the  addressing,  tlio  black 
cockades,  the  bands  of  "associated  youth,"  the  offers  of  ships, 
and  men  and  arms,  for  which  the  summer  of  1798  is  forever 


*  Aurora  XoTembor  36,  S9,  80;  Deoenabor  D,  9,  13,  171)9. 
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memorable  in  onr  annals,  bad  made  tbe  Federalists  arrog 
and  defiant.  Thej  were  ready  to  reeent  most  strongly 
insolence  of  the  French  Republic,  and,  if  need  be,  go  to 
Adams,  however,  well  knew  that  every  outburst  of  popt 
passion  ia  quickly  cooled,  and  that,  whatever  at  euch  tii 
w  becomes  the  object  of  men'a  affection  ia  Bure  a  little  later  to" 
i*  become  the  object  of  their  hate.  Already  thousands  of  men 
who,  when  the  Federalista  were  triumphant,  cursed  France  and 
shouted  "  Hail,  Cohiinbia''  in  the  theatre,  had,  Bince  tlie  Alien 
Law  and  the  Sedition  Law,  since  the  bold  resolutions  of  Kes- 
tncky  and  Virginia,  and  the  open  insurrection  of  John  Frioe, 
plucked  up  courage  and  gone  back  to  the  Republican  side; 
The  Pennsylvania  election  ahowed  this  defection  to  have  been 
great ;  and,  in  hope  of  stopping  it,  the  President  determined 
that  the  mission  the  Republicans  had  so  long  demanded  should 
now  depart 

Toward  midnight  of  the  fifteenth  of  October  the  secret^ 
rice  left  him.  They  had  then  agreed  upon  tlie  inatnictions  for 
the  envoys,  but  as  to  the  time  of  departure  nothing  was  said. 
The  time  Adams  chose  without  their  help,  and,  when  morning 
came,  surprised  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  notice  that  the 
envoys  were  to  hasten  to  Kewport,  board  tlie  frigate  there 
awaiting  tliem,  and  go  at  once  to  France. 

That  so  grave  a  decision  should  be  made,  and  the  CMi 
not  consulted,  was  to  the  mind  of  Pickering  a  slight  not 
be  endured.  Wolcott  and  M'llenry  shared  the  feeling,  and, 
though  they  kept  their  places,  all  confidence  between  the 
President  and  his  secretaries  ceased.  Their  huff  did  them 
small  credit  The  President  was  in  no  sense  bound  to  con- 
sult them.  They  were  his  secretaries,  and  nothing  but  his 
secretaries,  and,  in  seeking  to  a.ssi]mc  tlio  rights  and  duties 
of  Cabinet  officers,  they  were  foolishly  striving  for  positions 
it  was  never  intended  they  should  till.  Under  our  form  of 
Government  there  \s  not,  most  happily  and  mf>et  wieely,  any 
place  for  so  worthless  a  piece  of  poUtical  machinery  as  a 
Cabinet ;  the  President  has  no  constitutional  advisers,  no  men 
whose  advice  ho  is,  under  any  circumstances,  required  to  ask 
and  take,  save  the  senatora  of  tJie  L^nited  States,  Had  Adams 
consulted  Pickering,  Wolcott,  and  M'Henry,  he  would,  in  real- 
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Fity,  have  been  consultiDg  Alexander  Hamilton ;  for  the  gen- 
eral, by  a  fortunate  accident,  was  also  present  at  Trenton-  He 
came,  he  explained,  to  ooneult  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  future  disposition  of  the  western  army,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  a  statement  nnqnestionably  true.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that,  had  the  President  gathered  his  secretaries  about  him 
and  asked,  Shall  the  envoys  go  or  stay  ?  the  secretaries  would 
have  gone  straightway  to  confer  with  Hamilton,  and  would  in 
I  their  detMsion  have  l)een  guided  by  their  great  leader's  advice. 
Now,  Adams  detested  llamilton,  was  sure  the  general  had 
come  to  Trenton  to  manage  the  secretaries,  and,  angry  at  what 
seemed  a  deliberate  attemi>t  to  thwart  him,  he  took  counsel  of 
no  one,  and  both  the  envoys  departed.  Rumors  of  the  quarrel 
were  soon  whispered  abroad,  but  outwardly  all  was  peace,  and 
the  indignant  officials,  as  was  their  custom,  furnished  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  to  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speech  to  the  sixth  Congress. 

I  On  the  roll  of  the  House  appeared  the  names  of  many 
new  members,  for  some  who  had  seats  in  the  last  House  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  some  had  not  been  returned  at  alL 
Of  the  new  men,  tliree  in  time  rose  to  note.  William  Henry 
Harrison  sat  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
From  Virginia  came  John  Marshall  and  John  Randolph  of 
Koanoke.  Befon?  the  third  month  of  the  seasion  each,  in  his 
own  way,  became  the  object  of  popular  attention. 

The  business  of  answering  the  President's  speech  was  at 
once  given  to  Marshall    The  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publican scribblers,  was  a  poor  affair.     Only  one  grammatical 
error  was  to  be  found  in  it,  and  that,  they  said,  made  the  docu- 
ixnent  a  political  curiosity.    Except  as  a  curiosity  it  had  neither 
itercst  nor  value.     The  allusions  to  the  trouble  in  Pennsyl- 
Ivania,  to  the  renewal  of  trade  with  St.  Domingo,  to  the  quar- 
Ijrel  of  the  commissioners  under  Jay's  treaty,  and  to  the  state 
Ito  which  tlie  judiciary  system  had  brought  the  coimtry,  were 
[)ionounced,  guarded,  studied,  pruned.     Did  the  peoi)le  need 
John  Adams  to  tell  them  that  "  neither  are  the  laws  properly 
.executed,  nor  are  indi^-idnals  sufficiently  assured  from  opprcs- 
Ipioa''  ?     Did  tlie  President  think  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
{the  cases  of  Williams  and  Robbins?    Nor  did  the  Federalists 
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find  it  poaeible  to  ^ve  the  speech  more  than  a  cold  aj>provaL 
One  who  well  kuew  the  temper  of  his  party  and  the  feelhig^ 
the  liouae  declared  that,  in  aoavcerlDg  it,  Mr.  Marelmll  hadt 
hard  taak  to  perform-     Some  few  Fudoraliate  believed  that 
sending  the  new  Freuch  misaiou  tlie  President  had  douv  well. 
Thefeo  men  were  looked  od  m  half -Jacobins  waiting  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  rat.     The  great  body  of  the  Federalists  a^ 
mitted  that  Mr.  Adaina  hud  made  a  grave  mistake.    The 
publicans  to  a  man  thought  the  miseion  a  good  thing,  and 
hoped  it  might  nut  be  too  late.     Mr.  MareLall'ti  work 
to  frame  some  answer  which  should  please  all.     Aa  a  conse- 
quence he  pleased  none.     The  Iloufie,  however,  passed  it,  a^ 
went  sullenly  after  tlio  Speaker  to  present  it  to  the  Preside 
at  his  home. 

And  now  the  House  Ixjgan  to  prepare  for  work.     TI^ 
Speaker  had  named  all  the  standiog  committees.    A  great  umi^^ 
ber  of  private  memurials  and  petitions  had  been  preaent^^f 
The  lato  members  bad  almost  all  come  strangling  in,  when^ 
one  morning  after  roll-call,  Marshall  rose  in  his  place  and  an- 
nounced to  the  S])eaker  that  Uie  report  which  spread  through 
the  city  the  evening  before  was  true.    George  Washington 
dead.    The  great  man  had  been  ailing  bnt  a  few  daya. 
ride  in  the  wet  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  windpij 
and  a  disorder  which  would  now  be  called  cedema.     The  • 
torn  has  ever  been  that  each  generation  of  physicians  holi 
its  own  theory  of  diseases,  and  has  its  own  sovereign  cure. 
Bad  blood  was  then  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  meet  mala- 
dies, and  bleeding  a  sore  cure.     This  remedy  was  vigorously 
applied  to  Washington,  and  the  patient  was  speedily  bled  to_ 
death.     He  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  in  the  heyday  i 
his  glory  and  his  fame.    Time  has  since  dealt  gently  with ! 
memory,  and  be  lias  come  down  to  ns  as  the  greatest  of  all 
leaders  and  the  most  immaculate  of  all  men.    No  other  £aca| 
so  familiar  to  us.     His  name  is  written  all  over  the  map  of  on 
comitry.    We  have  made  of  liis  birthday  a  national  feast    The 
outlines  of  his  biography  are  known  to  every  school-boy  in  tha 
land.    Yet  hw  true  biography  is  still  to  be  prepared.    General 
Washington  is  known  to  us,  and  President  Washington.    But 
George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man.    When  at  last  he  is 
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[     set  before  as  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  we  shall  read  lees  of  the 

■  cherry-tree  and  more  of  the  vaaxL     Naught  sorely  that  is 
I      heroic  will  be  omitted,  but  side  by  side  with  wliat  is  heroic 

will  appear  much  that  is  commonplace.  "We  aliall  behold 
the  great  commander  repairing  defeat  with  marvellons  celerity, 
healing  the  dissensions  of  his  officers,  and  calming  the  passions 
of  his  mntinons  troops.  But  we  shall  also  hoar  his  oaths,  and 
see  him  in  those  terrible  ontbnrsts  of  passion  to  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  alluded,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lear  has  described. 
We  shall  see  him  refusing  to  be  paid  for  his  servicce  by  Con- 
grees,  yet  exacting  from  the  family  of  the  poor  mason  the 
shilling  that  was  his  due.  We  shall  know  him  as  the  cold 
and  forbidding  character  with  whom  no  fellow-man  ever  vent- 
ured to  live  on  close  and  familiar  terms.  We  sliall  respect  and 
honor  him  for  being,  not  the  greatest  of  generals,  not  the 
-wisest  of  statesmen,  not  the  most  saintly  of  Ids  race,  but  a 
man  with  many  human  frailties  and  much  common  sense,  who 
rose  in  the  f oUness  of  time  to  bo  the  political  deliverer  of  our 
^  country. 

B       Marehall  no  sooner  announced  the  late  President's  death 
than  he  presented  a  series  of  resolutiens,  which  the  House  at 
once  adopted,  and  adjourned.     The  resolutions  were  speedily 
forgotten.    But  a  phrase  in  one  of  them  passed  into  the  mem- 
ory of  the  people,  and  is  still  often  quoted.     The  House,  it  was 
agreed,  should  oondole  with  the  President  on  the  mournful 
I     event ;  that  the  Speaker's  cliair  should  be  drained  with  raoum- 
king ;  that  the  members  should  put  on  black  ;  and  that  a  com- 
^mittee  ehonld  consider   the    most  fitting  manner  of  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was,  in  tJie  langnage  of 
Mr,  Marshall,  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
Hhis  countrymen."     Mrs.  Adams  put  off  her  drawing-room  for 

■  one  week,  and  bade  all  who  then  attended  come  in  black  and 
white.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  virtues  of  the  great  man 
served  in  innumerable  pulpits  as  a  common  icxt     For  many 

kdays  the  Fcdcnd  newspapers  came  out  with  black  borders  and 
biverted  column-rules,  and  continued  during  two  years  to  make 
the  death  of  Wasliington  a  subject  for  atrocious  elegies  and 
odes.  But  it  was  observed  that  no  Republican  journal  did  more 
tiian.  put  a  small  black  border  roimd  the  notice  of  his  deatb. 
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^  Meanwhile  the  evil  tidiugs  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
were  known  at  New  York  by  the  nineteenth,  and  reached 
ton  as  the  people  were  about  to  celebrate  "  Forefathers'  Dad 
To  atop  the  festivities  was  thought  impossible,  as  uumberB  i 
gaeetB  and  strangers  were  in  a  few  hoars  to  gather  about 
table,  at  the  head  of  wliich  a  huge  shell  of  succotash  had  " 
placed.  Some  lines  in  the  o<ie,  however,  were  changed,  and_ 
the  day  passed  lees  hilariously  than  was  wont,*  for  the 
sorrow  was  great.  Shops  and  offices  were  abut.  The  uit 
was  closed.  In  the  theatre  no  performance  took  place. 
belb  tolled  dismally  all  day  long.f  In  countless  towns  and 
hamleta  funeral  procosaions  and  memorial  services  bore  tosti- 
mony  that  the  mourning  was  universal  and  sincere.  At  Philft> 
delphia,  Congress  voted  a  monument,  invited  every  American 
to  put  on  a  badge  of  crai>e,  and  went  in  procession  to  the  Gor- 
man Lutheran  Church  to  hear  an  oration  pronounced  by  Ilenry 
Loe.  Long  afterward,  when  the  news  reached  Torbay,  tbo 
British  ships  there  anchored  drew  down  their  flags  to  half- 
mast. 

While  the  people  were  preparing  their  badges,  and  hang- 
ing their  dwelllnga  Avith  black,  the  House  and  the  Senate  cazne 
back  to  their  work.  The  general  of  the  army  having  expi 
the  Bepublicans  determined  to  abolish  the  office,  and  with 
the  army  be  was  ajipointed  to  command.  On  the  first  day  ( 
the  new  year,  therefore,  a  resolution,  that  so  much  of  the  i 
of  1798  and  1799  i  as  authorized  the  enlisting  of  the  newi 
ments  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  generals  shonld  be : 
pealed,  was  laid  on  the  table,  soou  to  be  called  tip.     But,  wl 

the  resolution  lay  there,  a  fierce  debate  on  the  evils  of  slave 

took  place.  Some  free  blacks  at  Pliiladelphia  bad  preseatcd 
a  respectful  and  humane  petition.  They  prayed  for  a  revision 
of  the  laws  concerning  the  slave-trade,  of  the  laws  eonceniing 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  for  such  measures  ns  should  in  time 
emancipate  their  brethren  held  in  slavery.  They  remindedi 
the  House  that  great  abuses  had  grown  up  under  the  fugtU 
slave  law  of  1793.  All  along  the  borders  of  Maryl 
Delaware  the  kidnappers  were  busy.     Free  ne^groea 

*  Maasftditisrttj  Hcrctiry,  December  S7,  17^9. 
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seized,  torn  from  their  families,  hurried  into  holes  and  cellare, 
transported  to  Georgia,  imd  there  pnt  np  for  sale. 

The  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  pai>er  to  the  committee 

on  the  elave-trade  with  foreign  parts.     This  was  thought  to  be 

liighly  improper.     The  prayer  ought  not  to  be  entertained  for 

a  moment.     The  matter  had  often  been  before  tho  House. 

When  Congress  sat  at  New  York,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 

B  given  to  it.    The  decision  then  was  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

"  Yet  tho  petitions,  a  member  complained,  continue  to  come. 

They  are  no  longer  from  the  hands  of  the  wliite  gentlemen  in 

Coiigrtiss.    lilack  gentlemen  out  of  doors  now  presented  them. 

Theee  men  tell  us  that  seven  hmidi'ed  thousand  negroes  are  in 

slavery.    Thank  God  that  they  are.    Were  they  free,  the  scenes 

of  St.  Domingo  would  speedily  bo  familiar  to  us  all.    Too  much 

of  the  new-fangled  FrcmJi  philofiophy  of  liberty  and  e<|nality 

has  already  fomid  its  way  among  the  blacks  of  the  South.* 

Gentlemen  of  the  North  would  do  well  to  have  a  care  how  they 

encouraged  slaves  to  come  and  live  among  them  as  vagabonds 

and  tliievea.     The  laws  com]»laiued  of  should  be  i-opealed,  not 

amended.    Do  we  not  want  money  \    Do  we  not  want  a  navy? 

Then  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  get  money  for  a  navy. 

II     Why  shaU  Gre-.it  Britain  have  all  the  slave-trade  and  we  none 

■of  it  I    The  slaves  will  come  all  the  same.f     This  petition  is 

but  an  entoring-wedge  to  an  inevitable  loss  of  pro|)erty-    Have 

II    we  forgotten  the  ex}>crience  of   France  t     Three  emisBaries, 

■we  are  told,  from  St.  Domingo,  entered  the  Rail  of  the  Con- 

«    vention.  at  Paris,  and  demanded  to  bo  heard.    They  would 

have  tlieir  race  emancipated.     The  Convention  was  assured,  as 

this  Ilonfie  is  assured,  that  emancipation  would  l>e  but  the  en- 

ttering- wedge,  that  property  would  be  destroyed,  cities  reduced 
to  ashes,  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  soaked  in  blood,  and  the 
finest  ifiknds  in  all  the  world  loet  to  France  forever.  Not  so, 
B^d  theee  gentlemen.  This  cannot  be.  All  our  desires  origi- 
^  nate  in  iihilosophy.  We  wish  to  do  good.  Lo!  now  look  at 
B-6t.  Domingo,  and  behold  the  goodl  Have  like  scenes  been 
witnessed  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  since  the  destruction  of 
^Carthage? 
I       Emiasaries  liave  been  among  us  in  the  South.    Already 


*  Sp«eeh  of  Mr.  Ratledge. 


f  Speech  of  Hr.  Brown,  of  Kbotlo  ieUuid. 
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they  have  began  war.  The  blacks  have  been  talked  to  and 
tampered  with.  An  actual  organization  has  been  commencGd 
and  ifi  going  on.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  men  have 
been  ecnt  from  France  to  feel  the  pulse  of  tliis  country ;  to 
see  whether  or  uo  tliere  are  tlie  proper  euginea  to  make  use 
of.*  When  the  upholders  of  slavery  had  gone  on  in  this 
wise  for  some  time,  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  inade. 
The  motion  to  refer  was  thereupon  withdrawn,  for  every  one 
knew  thatf  were  such  a  vote  taken,  the  majority  against  the 
reference  would  bo  great,  Tho  House  wna  next  aisked  to 
send  to  tlie  committee  such  portions  of  the  petition  aa  related 
to  tlie  fugitive  slave  law  and  tho  slave-trade  in  foreign,  parts. 
But  a  motion  to  adjourn  cut  short  the  debate.  "When  the  dis- 
cuBsion  was  resumed  au  amcndmcut  was  offered,  that  all  Enck 
parts  as  invited  Congrces  to  Icgislato  on  subjects  from  which 
it  is  precluded  by  the  Constitution  ought  to  receive  th* 
pointed  disapprobation  of  the  Honse.  When  the  discnesii 
ended,  the  words,  "  the  pointed  disapprobation,"  had  becoi 
"  no  encouragement  or  countenance."  In  this  form  eigb 
five  members  voted  Yes.  But  one  voted  Kay,  His  name  was 
George  Thatcher,  and  he  had,  to  sx  congresses,  been  sent  as 
the  representative  from  the  district  of  Maine. 

The  heat  excited  by  the  petition  of  the  black  men  having 
cooled,  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  army  was  called  up.  T 
debate  was  protracted.  The  speeches  contained  no  argnmi 
that  were  new,  and  might  well  be  passed  by  unnoticed  were 
not  for  the  singular  consequences  to  which  one  of  them  I 
The  speaker  was  John  Kandolph  of  Koanoke.  lie  was  still 
youth,  for  he  had  not  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
80  young  a  man  should  have  found  a  place  in  so  splendid  a 
repreeentation  aa  Virginia  sent  was  of  itself  enough  to  mark 
him  out  as  a  person  of  no  common  kind.  lie  had,  indeed,  a 
quick  and  vigorous  miud.  But  whatever  of  success  he  aehiovi 
in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  career  was  due  less  to  his 
than  to  unparalleled  audacity,  to  insolence,  and  to  the  influo 
of  his  name.  His  friends,  and  he  had  few  of  them,  looked 
upon  Randolph,  while  living,  as  an  eccentric  and  a  prcjadiced 


*  Bpeeoh  of  Mr.  Batledge. 
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man.  The  jiuymen  before  whom  his  will  waa  contceted  pro- 
nonnced  him  to  have  been,  in  his  latter  years,  insane.  The 
verdict  might,  with  small  modification,  have  been  extended  to 
his  whole  life.  Nature  had  richly  endowed  hlui.  But  the 
periods  during  which  ho  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fao- 
ultiea  were  few  and  brief.  In  one  of  tbem  he  frankly  declares 
his  "  unproeperous  life  "  to  be  '*  the  fruit  of  an  ungovcmublo 
temper." 

The  violence  of  his  temper  was  something  terrible.  The 
story  ia  recorded  that,  while  still  a  little  child,  he  swooued  in 
ft  fit  of  passion,  "  and  could  with  difficulty  be  restored/'  Wil- 
ful indulgence  so  strengthened  tliis  infirmity  that  he  has  come 
down  to  us  as  the  most  acrid  and  intemperate  speaker  and  tlie 
moet  consummate  bnlly  that  ever  stood  upon  the  lloor  of  the 
Honse.  So  completely  did  his  gall  control  liis  reason  that  he 
remained  to  tlie  end  of  his  dajrs  tlie  most  cramped  and  narrow- 
miuded  of  men.  To  be  liberal  in  politics  or  charitable  to- 
ward his  fellows  was  impossible.  In  common  with  members 
of  liis  {>arty,  ho  became,  and  remained,  a  strict  conatrnctionist. 
fiut  any  other  strict  constructionist  the  House  could  produce 
stood  aghast  at  tlie  lengtlis  to  which  Randolph  would  go.  To 
be  an  implacable  enemy  was  to  his  mind  as  pnuseworthy  as  to 
,  be  a  stanch  friend.  It  was  a  boast  that  he  never  fot^re  an 
l«oemy  and  never  deserted  a  friend.  That  he  never  forgave 
'an  enemy  is  true.  For  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  believe 
that  a  Randolph  could  ever  be  in  the  wrong.  That  he  never 
deserted  his  friends  is  not  true,  nnless  his  view  be  accepted, 
and  we  declare  that  liis  friends  deserted  him. 

That  a  man  of  imperious  temper,  envious  and  suspicious, 
should  often  fall  a  prey  to  prejudice  and  hate,  was  no  more 
than  natural,  and  Randolph,  before  he  was  twenty-three,  had 
acquired  three  bitter  hati-etls  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
last  John  Adams  was  the  subject  of  his  earliest.  AVhile  a 
student  at  Columbia  College  he  had  Btood  in  the  lobby  of  Fed- 
eral Hall  and  beheld  the  Vice-President  sworn  into  office. 
His  brother  was  with  him,  and  as  they  went  in  or  came  ont  of 
the  building  the  brother  **  was  spunied  by  the  coachman  of  the 
then  Vice-President  for  coming  too  near  the  arms  emblazoned 
on  the  escntchoon  of  tho  vice-regal  carriage."    Thenceforth 
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John  Adorns,  nay,  even  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  liated  h. 
Randolph  most  Lt'ortily. 

A  year  later  the  lad  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
read  law  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General     For  the  a 
ties  of  tho  Attorney-General  he  seems  to  hare  had  small  re- 
spect    But  that  officer  was  a  Ilandolpli,  and  when,  in  1791^ 
he  resigned  office,  overwhelmed  with  disgrace,  'Washington  be- 
came tho  second  man  John  Randolph  learned  to  hate.    This 
hate  he  displayed  when,  at  a  dinner,  not  long  after,  he  gave 
the  toast,  **  George  Wa^ihington — may  he  be  danmed."     Theu 
added,  after  a  panse,  *'-if  he  fiigos  Jay's  treaty.^'    In  1796 
went  on  a  visit  to  Georgia.     There  he  found  the  people 
commotion  over  tho  Yazoo  frauds,  was  carried  away  by  the 
excitement,  became  an  anti-Yazoo  man,  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  shouting  down  an  opponent  with  the  cry  of,  '*  Sir  1  yon 
were  a  Yazoo  man,*'  or,  wlicu  choking  and  fuming  with  rage, 
he  denounced  that  great  fraud  on  the  Hoor  of  tho  House  of 
Representatives, 

Thus  prejudiced  against  the  men  in  ]X)wer,  Randolph 
tered  public  life  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  announced 
a  candidate  for  Congress.    His  love  of  politics  was  strong, 
the  politics  of  Virginia  were  at  that  time  most  alluring.    While     ' 
a  Bchool-boy  of  fifteen  at  New  York  he  had  perused  wiA 
eagerness  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  V^H 
ginia,  and  had  gone  day  after  day  to  listim  to  the  discnssio^fl 
that  went  on  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.     He  was  then  a 
bitter  AntifederaJIst.    He  was,  in  1 790,  a  zealous  RepubU 
and  every  Republican  in  Virginia  was  at  that  timo  expeci 
to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.     Jefferson  was  busy 
marshalling  and  drilling  the  party.     Madison  had  declined  to 
be  named  for  a  seat  in  the  sixth  Congress,  that  ho  might  be  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.    Tho  Federalists,  in  despair,  had 
turned  to  Patrick  Henry  for  help,  and  begged  him  to  speak  in 
their  behalf.     Old  and  feeble  as  ho  was,  Henry  consented,  and, 
one  afternoon  in  March,  denounced  tlie  Virginia  ResolutiODft 
from  the  tavern  porch  at  Charlotte.     After  he  had  finishi 
John  Randolph  came  forward,  and  in  turn   addressed 
crowd.     When  December  came,  Patrick  Henry  was  dead,  and 
Randolph  a  member  of  OongreEB. 
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The  first  of  his  speeches  which  attracted  notice  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  representatives'  chamber  was  mode  upon  the  reso- 
lution to  reduce  the  standing  army.  He  supported  the  reso- 
lution, aud  he  supported  it  because  a  standing  army  was  nseless^ 
coetly,  dangerous,  aud  unconstitutional.  Men  who  mean  to  live 
freemen  must  ever  bo  ready  to  take  up  arms  aud  meet  danger 
in  person.  They  cannot  trust  the  defeuccof  their  liberties  and 
their  rights  to  "  mercenary  armies."  This  was  precisely  what 
the  freemen  of  America,  did  not  intend  to  do.  They  put  no 
trust  in  the  protection  of  *'a  handful  of  ragamuffins."  They 
well  knew  when  danger  came  they  themselves  must  face  it. 
"WTiat  they  wanted  was  not  protection,  but  arms.  To  men  so 
minded  the  enlisting  and  the  military  display  tliat  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn  was  simply  galling.  They  were  justly  indignant 
at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  loungers  U^dug  on  the  public  and  con- 
suming the  fruits  of  honest  toil.  They  would  not  have  great 
Bums  of  money  forced  from  their  pockets  '*  to  pay  hirelings 

P  under  the  stale  pretext  of  an  invasion  of  the  French." 
Language  so  violent,  and  from  a  man  so  young  that  when 
the  Kevolution  opened  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  talk 
plain,  was  thought  most  insulting.  Had  he  borne  a  share  of 
the  Bufferings  of  Valley  Forge,  had  he  marched  through  the 
snow  to  Trenton,  had  he  stormed  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,he 
would  have  found  other  epithets  than  "  hirelings  "  and  "  mer- 
cenaries" for  the  troops  which  Washington  and  Knox  and 
Hamilton  were  proud  to  command.  Indeed,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues soon  took  him  to  task  for  language  so  intemperate. 
General  Lee  complained  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  mercenaries." 
Tlie  word  npplie<l  only  to  such  foreign  troops  as  a  country  hired 

I  to  fight  in  its  cause.  This  Randolph  denied,  asserted  that  all 
Boldiera  who  were  not  militia  were  mercenaries,  and,  making  a 
pun  on  the  general's  name,  declai'ed  that  men  who  fought  for 
hire  were  tlie  very  lees  of  society.  Another,  who  charged  him 
with  being  inaccumte,  was  flatly  contradicted,  and  bade  learn 
.     IiiB  lesson  better  before  again  catechising  those  who  knew  more 

»tban  he  did.    A  lawyer  who  replied  to  him  was  derided  in  turn 
as  a  man  whose  estate  was  his  tongue. 
Of  this  insolence  tlie  House  took  no  notice  at  the  time. 
But  the  members  soon  repaid  his  pertncss  in  a  way  he  long  r^ 
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membered  On  the  second  crentng  after  hu  speech  he  went 
to  the  theatre  in  company  with  some  friends.  What  there  be> 
fell  him  may  well  be  nAirated  in  detail  as  an  ilhifitration  of  the 
manners  of  the  time.  Af tor  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  cnte^ 
tainment  comprified  a  comedy  called  "  The  Strangera  ^'  and  the 
"grand  dramatic  romance " of  " Blue  Beard, or  Femaie  Curios- 
ity." While  the  dramatic  romanoe  was  being  pUyed,  some  men, 
drettod  as  Turks  and  carrying  pikea,  marched  aboat  the  stage 
to  the  sound  of  a  dmm.  Ijutantly  a  naval  officer,  who  sat  ia 
the  box  adjoining  Kandolph,  and  who  reoognized  him,  sud 
aloud  to  a  companion :  **  Thoee  are  well-looking  mercenarie&" 
Finding  no  notice  taken  of  the  renmrk,  he  rose,  came  into  the 
box  where  Randolph  was,  called  over  the  partition  to  his  friend: 
""VThat  do  you  think  of  these  ragamuffins  J"  "These  ragit 
muffing  are  not  Pennaylvanianfi,  they  are  black  Virpinian  raga- 
muffins" ;  said  tliey  were  "  not  well  drilled,  but  wonld  be  better 
next  session  of  Congress,"  climbed  upon  the  bench,  and  finaDj 
thrust  liimself  into  a  small  space  between  Randolph  and 
partition,  and  sat  down.  As  ho  was  leaving  the  theatre 
dolph  felt  his  cape  plucked  violently  from  behind.  Tnrnioj 
about,  he  demanded  who  did  it  Receiving  no  answer,  he  p^ 
nouneed  the  offender  a  puppy.  There  he  would  have  do 
wisely  to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  he  wonld  not,  went  liome, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  addres^  the  President  in  a  moet 
fooli^  note.  Mr.  Adams  was  told  that  the  independence  i 
the  Legislature  had  been  attacked,  that  tho  majority  of 
people  had  been  insulted,  that  his  own  authority  had  beeu  con- 
demned, and  that  a  *'  provision  commeoaumto  with  the  evil " 
ought  to  be  made  "  to  deter  others  from  any  future  attempt  to 
introduce  the  reign  of  terror  into  our  conutiy." 

An  investigation  was  promptly  ordered ;  and  the  letter, 
with  a  brief  message,  sent  to  the  House.  The  matter  wa^  the 
President  thought,  one  of  privilege,  and  "  ouglit  to  be  inquired 
into  by  tho  House  itself,  if  anywhere."  He  would  therefore 
submit  the  whole  letter  "  without  any  further  conMuents  on  its 
matter  or  style." 

The  Republican  newspapers  hailed  the  incident  with 
light.  The  assault,  said  one  of  them,  on  Atr.  Randolph  in 
playhouse,  by  a  man  holding  a  oommission  under  the  United 
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[States,  MoLl  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  citizens  the  long  eerios 
of  events  which  hare  hindered  the  recruiting  service.  It  is 
unpopular,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  doings  of  the  mili- 
tary theniselve*.  To  say  more  would  be  unsafe ;  for  it  is  cleai'Iy 
the  intentioD  of  these  men  and  their  masters  to  visit  with  dire 
punishment  any  one  and  every  one  who  tells  the  people  what 
they,  their  rulers,  are.  A  printer  ut  New  London  ex]>rt:*ie8  his 
abhorrence  of  the  UcentioTisness  and  debauchery  of  the  military 
patriots  near  that  town.  He  exhorts  those  who  love  virtue  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry  to  shun  a  military  life.  Instantly  a 
prosecution  is  begun  against  him,  and  he  is  hurried  away  to 
jaiL  A  committee  of  Congress  next  propose  to  suspend  the 
recruiting  service  altogether.  A  member,  speaking  to  the  same 
effect,  ventures  to  describe  the  men  who  make  np  the  body  of 
a  standing  array.  Tliat  night  he  is  insulted  in  a  pubhc  place 
by  creatures  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  ofiicers  under  a 
free  Government  How  long  the  servants  of  the  people  and 
the  servants'  servants  shall  trample  on  their  masters,  God  only 
knows.*  Mr.  Adams  has  done  well  to  make  no  comment  on 
the  "  style,"  said  another.  Language  so  manly,  so  energetic,  ia 
new  to  him.    The  letter  contained  none  of  the  sliameful  syco- 

Ipbaney  of  the  obsequious  addresses  of  the  faction^f 
The  House  sent  the  letter  to  a  committee.  The  committee 
examined  witnesses,  the  witnesses  contradicted  and  corroborated 
each  other  by  turns,  but  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  af- 
fair was  one  a  cool  man  would  never  have  taken  up.  The 
committee,  therefore,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph had  acted  most  improperly  in  carrying  his  complaint 
to  tiie  President  and  not  to  the  House,  and  that,  as  for  the  af- 
fair at  the  play,  there  was  notlung  in  it  to  call  for  interference 
tby  the  House  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  privilege.  J  The  de- 
bate consumed  five  daj-s.  Every  phrase,  almost  every  word  of 
the  letter,  was  discussed  and  defined.  The  report  was  then 
adopted  by  a  handsome  majority. 
A  sensitive  man  would  from  such  a  rebuke  have  gained 
a  store  of  wisdom.  Even  Randolph  soenis  to  have  felt  it.  But 
any  wounds  his  feelings  received  were  soon  healed  by  the  in- 
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teraeting  position  in  which  he  was  placed.    The  Re]>nhlicaa 
press  depicttKl  him  as  another  martyr  to  the  good  cause,  as  in- 
other  man  Jolin  Adams  had  attempted  to  destroy^  and  put  hu 
name  in  the  list  with  such  persecuted  Republicans  a&  Slatthew 
Lyon  and  James  Monroe,  George  Logan,  Jonathan  Kobbixu, 
and  John  Fries.      In  a  few  weeks  four  more  names  were 
added. 
^       The  Federalists  in  the  Uouee  having  famished  the  Hepnb- 
licans  ^ritIl  a  new  example  of  tiie  evils  of  a  standing  armj  and 
the  tynwmy  of  the  Prenident  by  three  votes,  tlxe  Federalists  in 
the  Senate  at  once  furnished  another.     The  leaders  of  the 
party  were  delennined  tliat,  if  the  presidential  election  could 
not  be  carried  by  fair  means,  it  shoxdd  by  foid.     Adams  s  elec- 
tors might  be  defeated  in  the  Legislatures  and  at  the  poles,  hat 
the  votes  of  the  Jefferson  electors  should,  if  possible,  be  thrown 
out  by  Congress.    With  this  for  its  purpose,  an  electoral-count 
bill  appeared  in  the  Senate;.     James  Koas,  who  sat  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  whom  the  Federalists  supported  for  Governor  of 
the  Stat©,  brought  it  in.    He  began  by  moving  for  a  committee 
to  consider  what  provisions,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  decid- 
ing disputed  presidential  clectious,  and  determining  the  legaHty 
or  illegality  of  the  electoral  votes  cast.*    The  committee 
elected,  reported  by  bill,  and  the  bill,  jiist  after  passing  a  secoi 
reading,  was  published  in  the  Aurora  in  full.f     Tlie  docuim 
was  long,  but  the  substance  of  the  fourteen  sections  may  ci 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.     They  provided  that,  as  soon  as  the 
certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  ha<i,  on  the  second  Wednesd^lH 
in  the  February  following  a  prewdential  election,  been  openwf^ 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  the  papers  should  at  once 
be  given  to  a  Grand  Committee  made  up  of  the  Chief  Jostiee, 
six  members  of  the  Senate,  and  six  members  of  the  H' 
The  twelve  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  on  the  day  before 
second  "Wednesday  in  February,  and,  with  the  Chief  Justi* 
were  to  hold  secret  session,  have  power  to  send  for  papers 
persons,  examine  and  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  cast  their  votes ;  see 
whether  bribery  or  force,  threats  or  persuasion,  had  in  any  case 
been  used ;  determine  what  electoral  votes  should  bo  oonnted 
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and  wLat  eLould  not ;  and  rejwrt  on  the  first  daj  of  Marcli  fol- 

^  lowing,  and  that  report  was  to  b©  tmal. 

Tlic  purpose  of  thia  shameful  bill  was  plain  to  alL     An 

I  attempt  was  on  foot  in  Pennsylvania  to  change  the  old  waj  of 
choosing  electore.  The  State,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  cut  up 
into  as  many  diBtricts  a^  it  had  electors,  and  each  district  choose 

[  one.  The  fitness  of  so  doing  was  even  then  being  debated  iu 
tlio  Legielatiure  of  the  State.  Could  the  scheme  pass  in  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  electoral-count  bill  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States,  success  in  the  coming  presi- 
dential election  was,  the  Federalists  thought,  assured.  AVith- 
out  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  they  could  do  nothing.  "With 
these  two  measures  to  help  them,  it  would  go  hard  if  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  theire.  Xothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  trump  up  some  charge  of  bribery  or  intimidation  agninst  the 
Eepublicau  electors,  examine  them  before  the  Grand  Commit- 
tee in  secret  session,  disfiualify  all,  or  enough  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral electors  the  majority,  and  the  State  was  tlicirs. 

I  This,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  declared,  was  not  the  only 
bad  feature  of  tlie  bill.  A  caucus  had  framed  it.  Everybody 
knew  of  tbe  caucuses  held  of  late  in  the  Seuate-charabor,  and 
that  intrigues  for  the  Presidency  were  among  tlie  matters  there 
discuESod.  It  now  appeared,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  ^Mr.  Roes-s 
bill  was  prepared  at  the  last  Federal  caucus.  On  Iiis  commit- 
tee was  Mr.  Pinclcncy,  of  South  Carolina,  a  stanch  and  open 
friend  to  Republicanism  and  the  people's  rights.  But  ATr. 
Pinckuey  was  not  bidden  to  the  caucus,  did  not  know  one  had 
been  called  till  the  morning  after  the  meeting,  when  'Mr.  R<jss 
told  him  that  a  bill  was  drawn. 

The  editor  then  went  on  to  show  the  evils  of  caucoaefl, 
and  narrated  the  secret  history  of  one  held  at  Mr.  Buigham's 
house  iu  1798.  None  but  senators  were  admitted,  and  out  of 
thirty-two,  seventeen  came.  This  made  a  majority  of  tlic 
Senate,  and,  before  discussing  what  should  be  done  regarding 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  war,  and  Democratic  pi-oscription,  a 
solemn  pledge  was  exacted.  Each  promised  to  be  Iwund  by 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  t^  support  with  firmness  in  the 
Senate  any  measure  approved  by  the  caucus.  "Wlien  the  votes 
were  taken  the  majority  was  one.     The  nine,  however,  held 
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the  eight  to  the  ogreoniEMitf  and  all  serenteen  voted  alike  j 
the  Senate.    Thus  the  will  of  nine  raied  twenty-three. 

Enraged  at  these  charges,  the  Federal  senators  detc 
on  a  mo&t  undigaiHed  aud  foolish  revenge.  With  a  cunning 
worthy  of  a  Jacobin,  they  moved  for  a  standing  Committee  of 
Privileges.  No  such  committee  bad  ever  yet  existed  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  uninitiated  saw  no  n^ason  why  it  shonld.  But 
their  objections  were  silenced  and  tlie  motion  carried,  twet 
two  to  seven.  That  same  night  it  was  moved  to  bid  the 
mittee  inquire  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  aud  how] 
came  to  publish  a  certain  bill.  The  committee  found  that  the 
editor  was  William  Duane,  that  the  publishing  of  tlie  bill 
a  high  breach  of  privileges,  aud  that  the  remarks  of  Duane* 
the  Senate  were  false,  defamatory,  scandalous,  aud  a  libel  of  a 
malicious  laud.  To  this  the  Senate  agreed.  But  before  pan- 
ishing  the  libeller  it  was  detenuiued  tlxat,  if  be  wishedt  ^ 
eihonld  be  heard  at  the  bar.  He  was  summoned,  came,  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  over  such  afifairs,  asked  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  and  was  told  he  oonId>  Counsel,  however, 
were  to  speak  only  in  e.^cuse  or  extenuation  of  the  crime,  or  on 
such  qitei^tions  of  fact  as  might  come  up. 

Ouane  now  1)egan  to  play  his  part  in  what  was  already  a 
foolish  proceeding.  For  counsel  he  chose  Alexander  Dalhis  and 
Thomas  Cooper.  To  each  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  each  sent  m 
reply  a  letter,  which,  with  one  of  Ixis  own,  Duane  dispatched  to 
tlie  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dallas  could  ren- 
der no  aid.  To  come  before  the  Senate  under  the  restrict 
imposed  would,  he  wrote,  be  degrading  to  the  profession 
disgraceful  to  himself.  Mr.  Cooper  could  do  nothing.  He, 
would  not  degrade  himself  by  apjwaring  in  the  Sonate^liam- 
her  witli  tlieir  gag  in  his  mouth.  Thus  deprived  of  oomisel, 
Dnane  declared  he  must  decline  any  further  voluntary  attend- 
ance. He  would  have  the  Senate  take  ench  measures  as,  in  tlj 
wisdom,  they  might  deem  meet.  He  was  voted  guilty  of  < 
tempt,  and  JefTorson  instmctcd  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  : 
Jefferson  did  as  commandefJ,  but  Duane  ceased  to  attend  in  the 
Senate  gallery,  and  kept  ont  of  reach  of  the  Sei^gcant-at-Armfi. 
His  friends  meanwhile  took  up  his  cause,  framed  a  vigorous 
remonstrance  to  the  Senate,  and  passed  it  about  the  city  for 
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names.    Great  numbere  signed  it,  and  among  them  were  many  ^ 

Pederalista  who  felt  that  the  Senate  had,  indeedj  gone  too  far. 
On  the  tenth  of  JMaj  the  remonstrance  was  presented.  Afi  a 
mark  of  especial  deri^on,  the  senator  who  presented  it  was 
"William  Bingham,  whom  Duane  had  denounced  aa  the  eaucua 
chief.  The  motion  to  read  it  was  carried  by  Jefferson's  casting 
TOte.  WLcQ  the  clerk  bad  finished,  a  call  was  made  for  some 
of  the  nauica.  Tho  firet  on  the  list  was  Patrick  McCarty,  and 
when  the  clerk,  in  a  loud  voice,  read  it  out,  the  Senate  buret 
into  shouts  of  laughter.  The  order  of  the  day  was  moved,  and 
the  paper  folded  up  and  carefully  put  away.* 

Having  provided,  as  they  believed,  for  the  punishnient  of 
the  factious  editor,  the  Federal  senators  would  gla41y  have 
arraigned  his  insolent  counsel.  But  to  punish  men  for  a 
few  caustic  seuteuees  in  a  couple  of  private  letters  to  a  friend 
was  a  power  which  even  they  did  not  venture  to  assume. 
To  harm  ifr.  Dallas  was,  therefore,  impossible.  To  reach 
Mr,  Cooper  was  easy,  and  they  soon  bebeld  him  fined  and  in 
jaiL 

Cooper  was  an  Englishman,  had  inherited  a  good  fortime, 
Lad  been  bred  to  the  bar,  but  had  spent  far  more  time  experi- 
menting mth  acids  and  gases  than  in  perusing  law-books  or 
preparing  briefs.     From  chemistry  he  drifted  to  metaphysics, 
from  metaphysics  he  parsed  to  politics,  and  in  politics  made 
himself  so  detested  in  England  that  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.     Here  he  began  the  practice  of  law.     But, 
though  an  eametit  Republican,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
^  tionable  ability,  his  clients  were  few,  and  he  fomid  himself 
Bunder  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  Government  place.    In  1797 
Hthe  office  of  agent  for  American  claims  under  the  English 
■treaty  was  vacant.   Priestley  know  this,  and  suggested  to  Cooper 
to  apply  for  the  place.     The  objections  were  raised  that  he  was 
not  a  native,  and  was  not  of  the  President's  political  viewa. 
I     Priestley  thought  such  objections  of  little  moment.    For,  said 
khe,  if  Mr.  Adams  means  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation  and  not  the 
P^  leader  of  a  party  he  will  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  show  it.    A 
letter  was  tliereforo  written  by  Priestley  to  the  President,  pre- 
senting Cooper's  name  for  the  place.     "With  it  went  one  from 
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Cooper  lumself.     Tte  oflHee  was  given  to  another;  and  no 
answer  to  either  letter  was  ever  received. 

Cooper  then  retired  to  Northumberland  county,  eet  np 
newspaper  which  he  named  the  Sunbury  and  Korthumbo  " 
Gazette,  warmly  supported  the  RepubUcan  canee,  and,  wh 
Thomas  MeKean  ran  for  Governor,  issued  an  address  in 
behalf.     A  copy  of  the  address  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
of  the  Reading  Weekly  Advertiser,  who  aaked  if  this  was  the 
same  Thomas  Cooper  who  once  nought  office  of  the  man  he  now 
reviled.*    Cooper  repUed  that  he  was  tho  same  man,  and  could 
see  nothing  ]mproi)er  in  what  he  had  done.    Not  he,  but  John 
Adams  had  changed.     In  1797  the  President  "was  hardly  in 
the  infancy  of  political  mistake."     Then  he  had  not  declared 
a  Republican  government  might  mean  anything,  had  not  sanc- 
tioned the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  abolition  of  trial 
by  jury;  had  not  saddled  the  country  with  the  expense  of  % 
standing  army ;  had  not  inflicted  it  with  a  permanent  navy ; 
had  not  brought  its  credit  so  low  as  to  borrow  money  at  eight 
per  cent;  had  not  planned  embassies  to  Rnasia,  Prussia, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  interfered  with  the  course  of  justii 
nor  delivered  poor  Robbins  to  the  mock  trial  of  a  Bri 
court-martial.      Robbins's  case,  unhappily,  was  little  Imown. 
But  it  ought  to  be  well  known,  and,  before  the  next  election, 
it  should. 

For  this  tlie  Federalists  had  him  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial  on  tlie  eleventh  of  April  On  the  same  day  Charles  Ilolt, 
who  edited  the  Bee,  was  brought  to  trial  for  hbel  at  New  Lon- 
don, Tho  day  was  Friday,  and  the  Republicans  pointed  out 
that,  in  Connecticut,  the  Governor  had  appointed  it  to  be  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  The  presiding  jndge 
at  Philadelphia  was  Samuel  Chase,  as  violent  and  intempe: 
a  partisan,  and,  therefore,  as  unjust  a  judge,  as  ever  di 
the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Cooper  put  in  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  ]>leaded  the  truth 
facts,  and  directed  BubpoBnas  to  issue  for  the  Preeidcnt  and  a     ' 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Honae.     Judge  Chafie 
forbade  this  and  declared  the  attempt  to  eubixiena  the  Preside^d 
an  improper  and  an  indecent  act.     Congress  being  in  sesaioip^ 
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summoned  might  have  stood  upon  their  privilege 

to  come.     But  tLey  came  volantarily,  sat  tlirough 

were  made  no  use  of  by  Cooper,  though  the  Court 

they  were  present.    He  attempted  metead  to  put 

ejctracte  from  the  addressee  the  people  mud«  to  the 

'and  from  the  answers  the  President  made  to  the 

e  summer  of  1798.    The  Attoniey-General  object- 

ippiugB  were  from  the  newspapers,  and  might  not 

Design  or  accident  might  have  made  tlie  state- 

Inaccurate.      Cooper  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 

kt'd  to  see  the  original  addresses  and  answers,  and  was 

no  such  papers  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  of 

IW.     A  similar  request  was  made  of  Adams;  but,  receiving 

y,  Cooper  bought  a  book  called  "  A  Selection  of  Ad- 

and  Answers  to  and  from  the  President  of  the  United 

in  the  Year  1798,"  left  it  with  Mr.  Adams's  secretary, 

gud  to  have  tlie  selections  in  the  book  compared  with 

inal  papers.    The  secretary  replied  that  no  information 

e  had  from  the  President. 

uu  the  juiy  had  pronounced  hira  guilty,  and  the  sen- 

the  Court  was  abtmt  to  be  imposed.  Judge  Chase 

who  was  to  pay  the  fine.     If  the  Republican  party, 

Court  would  go  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law.     M  Mr. 

then  the  Court  would   consider  his  circuinstances. 

Peters  frankly  declared  that  the  matter  of  party  had 

to  do  with  the  fine,     Mr.  Cooper  was  to  he  punished, 

the  Republican  party.    The  tine  was  therefore  made 

idred  dollars.     The  term  of  imprisonment  whb  fixed  at 

e  list  of  printers  and  editors  on  whom  the  law  had  by 
16  laid  a  heavy  liand  were  ten  names.     At  tlie  head 
atthcw  Lyon.     Then  Anthony  Ilaswcll,  printer  of  the 
,t  Gazette,  who  a  whole  year  after  indictment  was  sen- 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  be  locked  up 
ail  for  sixty  days.     Benjamin  Franklin  J?ache  came  next-, 
his  death  closed  the  suit.     Then  followed  Abijah  Adams, 


An  Aooount  of  ihe  Trial  of  Tltoinas  Cooper,  of  XorthainbcTlAnd,  on  »  Cbmrga 
Libd  •gaiMt  the  Frcaulimt  of  the  United  Sutca.    Taken  la  Bbort-liuid  by 
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of    the   Independent  Cbronicle,   and    Luther  Baldwin, 
Thomas  Frothingham  and  Charloe  Holt,  of  the  New  Lond 
Bee,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  and  James  Thom^n  Callendcr,  and, 
finally,  by  request  of  the  Senate,  "William  Duane. 

Baldwin  had  expreaeed  the  hope  tlmt  the  -^iiddiDg  of 
cannon  fired  on  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  might  have 
lodged  in  the  President's  posterior  ports.  Frothinghaiu  vtbb  a 
type-Better  on  what  the  Federalista  called  "  Motlier  Grocnleafs 
Axgiis,"  and,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  short  paragraphs 
to  that  eheet.  In  one  of  them  he  accused  Hamilton  of  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  Aiu-ora  and  suppress  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  Federal  cause.     For  this  he  too  was  imprisoned  and  fini 

Calleuder  belonged  to  a  claes  of  men  long  common  in  En, 
land,  but,  till  he  ai-rived,  little  known  in  the  United  Stat 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Grub-street  hack.    As  deetitai 
of  principle  as  of  money,  his  talents,  which  were  not  deepi 
ble,  were  ever  up  for  sale.     Tlxe  question  with  him  was  nen 
what  he  wrote,  but  what  he  was  to  be  paid  for  writing.    It 
ceases  to  be  surprising,  tliereforo,  that,  having  begun  his  career 
in  America  by  vilifying  Wajshington,  he  should,  before 
sank  oat  of  sight  in  the  waters  of  the  James  river,  have 
upon  his  old  employers  and  loaded  Jefteraon  with  calumny 
abuse.    His  throe  employers  in  America  were  Tliomas  Jeffe 
and  George  Mason  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Baclie.    For  a  sh 
time  in  17i>8,  wlnle  Bache  was  away,  Callender  took  charge 
the  Aurora.     The  period  may  easily  l>e  determined,  for  tl 
columns  of  the  newspaper  then  teemed  with  slander  of  a  ki 
which  even,  in  the  Aurora  was  now.    Whun  the  Sedition  B 
passed  he  fled  to  Virginia,  and  foimd  a  refuge  at  Senator  Masou' 
home.     The  place  was  near  Alexandria,  and  tliither,  just  &f' 
the  Senate  rose,  Callender  went    Not  far  away  was  a  distiUery, 
and  there  one  day  he  was  picked  up,  smeared  with  dirt  and 
stupid  with  drink.     His  captore  believed  him  to  have  escaped     j 
from  the  Baltimore  wheell>arrow  gang,  and  hurried  him  befora^ 
two  justices  of  the  peace.     The  justices  pronounced  him  a '■ 
vagrant,  nor  wonld  they  let  him  go  till  Mason  appeared  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  knew  Callender  to  be  a  person  of 
good  character  and  repute.     A  strong  Republican  newspaper 
was  then  wanted  in  Yirginia.     The  Richmond  Examiner  was 
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therefore  started,  and  Callender  placed  in  charge.  The  choice 
was  a  wise  one,  and  the  Examiner  eoon  became  to  the  Repnb- 
licans  of  the  South  all  that  tho  Aurora  and  the  Indei-tondent 
Chronicle  were  to  the  party  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  East. 
Jnst  before  this  windfall  came  to  hixn,  Callender  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  need  of  money,  and  in  his  hour  of  need  he 
called  upon  Jefferson  for  aid.  Could  not  Mr.  Jefferson  lind 
him  some  employment?  Could  he  not  get  into  a  counting- 
house  or  a  echool  near  Richmond  ?  Materials  for  another 
pamphlet  were  gathered,  and,  if  he  only  had  money  enough  to 
buy  paper,  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  the  book  would  be  all  his 
own.  Jefferson  sent  fiftj'  dollars,  and  told  the  lampooner  when 
the  book  appeared  to  send  two  copies  to  liia  benefactor,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  received  from  Callender  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Prospect  before  Us."  *  They  were  thank- 
fully acknowledged,  warmly  praised,  and  in  January,  1800,  the 
pamphlet  appeared.  In  the  preface  Callender  declared  his 
therae  to  be  "  the  misconduct  of  the  President "  and  "  the  mul- 
tiplied corruptions  of  the  Federal  Crovemment."  The  ten 
chapters  made  up  a  violent  tirade  on  the  innumerable  abuses 
of  which  the  Republicans  complained.  Tlie  addrcpscs  Adams 
had  received  and  the  answers  he  had  made ;  the  origin  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  Fas^day  ceremonies  ;  the  prosecution  of 
Bache ;  the  Algerine  tribute ;  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mission ;  the 
Alien  Act ;  the  Sedition  Act ;  the  conspiracy  of  the  aristo- 
crats to  put  off  the  new  census  till  the  election  of  1800  was 
held  ;  the  monstro\is  increase  in  the  public  debt ;  the  impeach- 
ment of  lilount ;  and  the  abyss  of  American  de^j^radation,  were 
singled  out  for  especial  condemnation.  Bnt  tho  pamphlet  had 
not  been  long  from  the  press  when  tlie  author  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  lilieL  No  mention  was  made  in  tho  indictment 
of  the  title,  "  Tlie  Prospect  before  Us."  A  few  senteoccs,  by 
no  means  the  bitterest  that  could  have  been  found,  were 
oLtosen,  and  upon  them  the  case  was  based.    Tho  reign  of  Mr. 

*  *'  I  ihank  joa  for  the  proof-«licct8  you  inclose  me ;  Bucb  papeni  cfttmot  fail 

to  prodace  the  beat  effect.     They  inform  the  tliinking  pirt  of  tho  n«tion ;  and 

I   theM  again,  supported  hy  the  tax>gathprerfl  an  their  Touch^m,  Act  the  people  to 

'  righta.  .  ,  ."    Memoini  of  the  Adminirtration  of  Washington  and  Adama,  edited 

£rora  the  Papora  of  OUrer  Woloott,  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.    George  Gibhe, 

Tol  ii,  p.  S«4.    Jefferson  to  Colloadcr,  October  fl,  1709. 
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Adamg,  Callcnder  wrote,  bad  been  one  continued  tempest  of 
malignant  pAAsiun.  ^^ever,  Bince  taking  liis  Beat  in  the  presi- 
dential cbiur,  had  he  opened  bis  lips  or  lifted  bis  pen  but 
aoolding  or  threateniug  followed.  He  had  csospci'atcd  the 
nige  of  contending  parties,  be  had  calumniated  and  destroved 
every  man  who  difiored  from  biiu  in  opinions,  be  bad  drive 
from  office  everybody  who  would  not  vote  aa  be  wished, 
be  was,  besides,  a  professed  aristocrat 

The  case  was  to  be  called  at  Ibicbmond  during  tbe  cloee  < 
May,  and,  as  the  day  approached,  the  interest  of  the  wboli 
country  iu  the  tiial  rose  perceptibly.    To  read  tbe  scurrlloa 
pamphlet  and  say  tbe  writer  was  not  guilty  of  eeditiou  wa 
imposeible ;  but  what  became  of  Callender  was  of  little  con- 
fiidcratioa,  as  every  oue  knew  the  real  contest  would  be  between 
tbe  Kepnbbcan  kwyere  of  the  Virginia  bar  and  the  most  reel 
less,  tbe  most  partisan,  tbe  most  fearless  judge  on  the  bench 
tbe  Circuit  Court     Long  before  tbe  trial  opened,  etatemeDt 
were  made  and  sworn  to  that  Chase  bad  spoken  his  threaU  < 
what  he  would  do ;  that  be  had  commanded  tlie  Marshal  to  : 
to  it  that  none  of  tbe  rascals  called  Democrats  were  put  on 
jury,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  company,  bo  ba 
fihown  bow  he  would  draw  the  best  lawyers  of  Virginia 
bis  knees  and  flog  them  out  of  their  nullifying  mood. 

The  case  opened  with  tbe  usual  pleas  for  time.     Some  we 
gnmted,  and  the  lawyers  prepared  a  trap  for  tlie  judge.     The 
presented  an  affidant  from  Callender  that  be  must  have 
more  time ;  in  fact,  till  the  next  term.    Tbe  witnesses  on  whc 
testimony  be  relied  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements  com 
not  be  assembled  in  a  few  weeks.    The  paper  Uien  gave  a  '. 
of  wituesses  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.     He  mt 
liave  William  Gardner,  who  lived  at  Portsmoutli,  and  Jud^ 
Bee,  who  Uved  in  South  Caroliua,  and  Tench  Coxo  and  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  were  at  Philadelphia,  and  General  Blackburn, 
from  Bath  county,  Virginia,  and  William  B.  Giles,  of  Amelij 
coxmty,  in  the  same  State.     Great  stress  was  laid  on  tbe  ei 
pected  testimony  of  Giles,  and  the  Court  put  off  the  trial  for  i 
few  days ;  and,  when  the  ease  was  again  called,  tbe  lawyers  fq 
the  defence  declared  they  did  not  think  Giles  would  come, ; 
bad  the  boldness  to  claim  that,  as  the  Court  bad  consented  to  a 
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delay  in  t!»e  hope  that  Giles  would  come,  the  judge  Lad,  by  so 
doing,  admitted  the  extreme  importance  of  that  witnese,  aud 
ought  therefore  to  put  off  trial  till  Giles  did  come,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  been  never.  Then  Chase  grew  angry,  aud, 
as  he  would  have  said,  took  the  lawyers  in  hand. 

The  trial  began  in  earnest  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  of  June,  and  closed  after  sundown  with  a  verdict  of  gnilty. 
"William  Wirt,  with  two  young  lawyers  to  help  him,  appeared 
for  the  traverser.  As  no  name  was  on  the  title-page,  the  au- 
thorship was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  printer,  who  turned 
against  Callcuder,  and  came  bringing  with  him  some  sheets  of 
the  manuscript  yet  in  his  hands.  The  lawyers  for  Callender 
declared  the  publisher  was  as  guilty  as  the  author,  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  pamphlet  aa  evidence  because  it  waa  uot  named 
in  the  indictment,  attempted  to  discuss  tlie  constitutionality  of 
the  Sedition  Law,  were  cut  short  by  Chase,  asked  to  sit  down, 
told  not  to  reBect  on  the  Court,  and  so  often  interrupted  that 
one  in  a  passion  folded  up  his  brief  and  put  it  away.  The  fine 
imposed  was  two  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  impriflonment 
wofi  to  be  nine  months.  Sureties  were  also  to  be  given  for  good 
behavior  for  two  years.* 

Neither  fine  nor  imprisonment  could  silence  lura.  Jeffer- 
son was  his  friend,  and,  as  the  election  drew  near,  a  second  and 
a  tliird  part  of  "  The  Prospect,"  more  savage,  and,  if  poesible, 
more  scurrilous  than  the  first,  were  written  in  the  Richmond 
Joil.t  The  last  appeared  in  1801,  when  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known,  and  all  might  well  be  forgotten  were  it  uot  for  the 
notoriety  which,  in  a  new  form  and  under  a  new  name,  '*  The 
Prospect  before  Us"  has  since  attained.  On  the  nineteenth 
i  of  June,  1801,  John  "Wood,  a  hack-writer  and  an  Englishman, 
not  long  in  the  United  States,  made  a  contract  with  two  New 
York  booksellers  to  write  a  "  lliHtory  of  the  Administration  of 
John  Adams."  lie  was  given  till  the  first  of  November  to 
flniah  the  work,  and  in  October  the  Aurora  announced  tlmt  it 
would  shortly  be  publii?hed  in  the  uifiial  way,  by  subscription.  J 
After  the  manner  of  a  true  hack,  Wood  sat  down  with  his 
shears  aud  soon  had  material  enough  for  a  book  of  five  hun- 

•  Richmond  Exammor,  June  6,  10,  13,  17,  1800.  J  Anror«,  October,  1501. 

f  The  wcouil  part  (vol.  U,  part  I)  appeared  iu  November, 
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drcd  pages.    Wliole  chapters  were  cut  from  "  The  Prospect," 
whole  pages  from  0allender*8  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  long  extracts  from  his  "  Annual  Register, 
The  Aurora  supplied  some  more  clippings,  and   what  t. 
Aurora  could  not  supply  was  freely  given  by  its  editor, 
William  Duane. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  book  printed,  bound,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  issued,  Wood  was  accosted  one  day  in  Nassau 
Etreet,  New  York,  by  Aaron  Burr.  The  Vice-Pret»ident  wonld 
like  to  see  the  **  History."  After  reading  a  portion,  he  told 
Wood  frankly  that  the  book  must  bo  suppressed.  Then  began 
a  long  negotiation  with  the  printers,  who  demanded  twem 
five  hundred  dollars,  then  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
the  copyright  of  a  new  history,  but  finally  accepted  elevt 
hmidrcd,  and  gave  up  the  whole  edition,  which,  at  dayli 
one  May  morning  in  1802,  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
lawyer  of  Burr.  There  for  a  wliilo  they  remained.  But  only 
for  a  while,  for  the  secret  leaked  oat,  produced  a  savage  \ 
pamphlet  warfare,  and  the  publication  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Administration  of  John  Adams,"  by  John  Wood**  Two  thirdi 
of  it  is  borrowed,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  language^  from 
Callender's  lampoons. 

The  convictions  which  thus  followed  every  indictment 
under  the  Sedition  Law  made  it  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
dullest  Republican  that  packed  juries  and  partisan  judges  had  j 
been  combined.  No  uniform  rule  was  then  in  use  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  sele<?tion  of  jurors.  They  might, 
the  law  declared,  be  dioscn  in  any  of  the  ways  in  use  amoisd 
the  States.     In  many  of  the  States  thoy  were  drawn  by  loiP^ 

*  A  Xarmtire  of  the  SupprcBsion,  by  Col.  Durr,  of  tho  History  of  tbft  Admin- 
IfltraUoQ  of  Jotui  Adams,  late  Presidcat  of  the  United  Statm,  writicn  by  John 
Wood^  author  of  the  Ilifltorj  of  S«ritz«r1itnd  and  of  the  BvJm  RevoltttloQ.  To 
which  ifl  Kdded  k  Biography  of  Thomas  JefTerson,  President  nf  th«  United  Sutes; 
and  of  (loneral  Hunilton :  wUh  BtHcturei  od  the  Conduct  of  John  Ad&ma,  And  on 
the  Character  of  General  0.  C.  Plnoknej,  extracted  Verbatim  from  the  Stipjireued 
History,     liy  a  Citjgm  r>f  New  York.     1802. 

A  Correct  Rtatcroent  of  the  Various  Sources  from  wbioh  the  History  of  tbe 
Administration  of  John  Adnma  was  compiled,  and  the  Motives  for  its  Stipprawloa 
by  Col.  Durr;  with  some  Ohserratioos  on  a  XartaliTe,  by  t  (^tlsGn.  of  KewTtfc, 
By  John  Wood,  author  of  the  said  History.    1802. 

Ad  Antidote  to  John  Wood's  Pcuson.    By  Warren.    1801 
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'  but  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  the  sheriffa  chose  the  juries.  This  made  it  law- 
fnl  for  tlie  United  States  tnarshaU  to  do  the  same,  and  in  the 
trials  under  the  Sedition  Law  they  did,  undoubtedly,  aelect 
such  men  for  jurors  as  were  devoted  to  the  Federal  cause.  Of 
this  no  man  was  more  iirmly  convinced  than  Charles  Pinck- 
ney.  His  own  experience  as  counsel  for  Jonatlian  Robbins 
had  done  much  to  make  him  discontented  with  the  machinery 
of  the  United  States  courts.  The  cry  of  packed  juries  was 
beard  on  every  hand.  He  believed  it,  determined  to  attempt 
a  reform,  and,  in  January,  1800,  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
Senate,  and  brought  in  a  biU.  The  bill  provided  that  all  the 
jtuiea  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  drawn  by  lot,  and 
then  went  on  to  specify  the  manner  of  drawing.  How,  said 
he,  can  that  people  be  free  where  the  admiuistration  of  justice 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  man  ?  How  can 
any  man,  whose  political  opinions  differ  from  those  of  a  mar- 
shal, be  fairly  tried  for  any  political  offence  touching  his  life, 
his  character,  or  his  fortune,  while  the  political  characters  of 
the  jury  who  are  to  try  him  depend  on  tlie  selection  of  that 
rnarshal  'i  Suppose  a  man  charged  with  libel  against  the 
President.  Suppose  this  libel  accuses  the  President  of  acts  so 
infamous  tliat,  if  the  writer  be  not  convicted  and  punished, 
the  President  can  not  hope  to  be  ever  re-elected  to  office,  is  it 
likely  that  tlie  marghal  will  be  indifferent,  that  he  will  care- 

I  fully  select  moderate  men,  men  so  little  attached  to  party  that 
they  wilt  really  compose  an  impartial  juiy,  and  mete  out  strict 
justice  to  the  libeller?  Is  not  tJiis  expecting  too  much  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  Is  it  not  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the  mar- 
shal will  remember  it  was  from  the  President  his  office  came  ? 
That  he  holds  it  at  the  Prefiidcnt's  pleasure?  That  if,  in  a 
case  so  vital  to  the  President,  he  be  lukewarm,  and  choose  men 
not  approved,  he  will  surely  lose  his  place,  while,  if  ho  exert 
himself,  array  a  decided  partisan  jury,  and  procure  a  convic- 
tion of  the  liljcller,  Iiis  zeal  will  not,  in  the  distribution  of 
lucrative  office,  be  forgotten  ?  The  most  the  Senate  would  do 
was  to  (tend  down  to  the  House  a  bill  providing  that,  in  select- 
ing juries,  the  Federal  courts  sJiould  follow  the  custom  in  use 
in  the  particular  State  whero  the  court  was  held. 
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iTr,  Pinckney  now  proceeded  to  ottack  the  judges.  He 
began  by  moving  an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  forbidding 
United  States  judges  to  bold  nny  otiier  office  while  they  eat 
upon  the  bench.  Bnt  he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  more 
an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1780,  establishing  tbe  coo 
The  Senate  would  not  hear  of  ench  a  thing,  tuid  tlie  motio 
was  lost.  Had  the  bill  passed,  the  Senate  would  have  cet 
tlic  Preaidont  for  appointing  Chief-Jostice  Ellsworth  envoy  \ 
France,  and  themselves  for  confirminj^  him. 

Yet  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  state  of  the  jadida 
called  loudly  for  reform.     The  circuits  were  too  long  and 
judges  too  few  for  the  speedy  administration  of  justice, 
judges  were  perpetually  on  tbe  road.     Yet  the  calendars  , 
steadily  longer  and  longer,  and  eases  which  ought  to 
been  disposed  of  at  once  were  delayed  to  tbe  serious  h 
of  the  suitors.     It  was  even  a  question  whether  Congress 
power  to  require  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  travel 
on  circuit.    Those  abuses  the  Federalists  now  undertook 
correct.     The  bill  which  they  framed  and  brought  into 
House  provided  for  tbe  decrease  of  the  number  of  judges 
the  Supremo  Court,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  judfl 
of  the  district  courts.    Twent)^-nino  district  courts  they  though 
would  be  none  too  many.* 

Undoubtedly,  said  the  Ecpublicans,  this  is  not  too  many. 
The  sole  business  of  the  session  seems  to  bo  to  spend  mono 
and  moke  places ;  and,  in  a  distribution  of  places,  the  lawye 
ought  not  to  bo  forgotten.  Two  hundred  and  three  office 
have  been  added  to  the  standing  army,  though  Congreas 
ordered  that  tbe  recniiting  shall  stop.  The  Bankrupt  Bill 
made  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  now  places.  The  Judic 
Bill,  besides  the  judges,  will  give  employment  to  one  hunc 
marshals  and  court  ofBcers.  "VTe  are  likely,  moreover,  soon  to 
liave  admirals.  Not  that  they  are  needed.  Nobody  tmppoeei 
that  Commodore  Barry  and  Commodore  Truxtun  will  do  their 
duty  one  whit  better  as  admirals  than  as  captains.  But  they  will 
contribute  in  common  with  all  these  new-made  placemen  to  the 
establishment  of  a  titled  class — to  the  creation  of  an  aria 


*  Ttiia  Bccttua,  thn  FCTcutb  of  Iho  bill,  wu  fttrldccn  oat,  the  bill  reoomirdtl 
new  DDc  brought  in,  uvX  the  whole  matter  put  off  to  ihu  oext  seasioa. 
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The  way  in  which  Tnixtun  had  lately  discliarged  a  duty 

was  higlily  satigfactory  to  tlie  Federaliflta.     On  the  moraing  o£ 

Pebruary  firet,  while  off  the  road  to  BussutcrrQ,  lie  espied  in 

the  distance  what  seemed  to  be  a  ship  fi*om  Martiuico.    lu  tho 

hope  of  inducing  the  captain  to  come  down  aud  speak  to  him, 

Troxtun  ordered  the  English  flag  to  be  run  up.     But  the  ship 

kept  her  com*8e,  and,  when  he  looked  again,  the  supposed  mer- 

Hchantman  wba  soon  to  l:>e  a  Fi*ench  frigate  of  some  tifty  guns, 

^heavily  freighted,  and  low  in  tlie  water,     Tlie  command  waa 

instantly  given  to  sling  the  yarda  with  chains,  and  clear  the 

ship  for  action.     Though  the  chase  began  at  eight  in  the 

morning  of  the  first,  it  was  eight  In  the  eveniog  of  the  eecond 

> before  the  ships  lay  side  by  side.     Tho  ensign  waa  then  run 
np,  the  candles  were  lighted  in  the  battle-lanterns,  and  Trux- 
tun  about  to  hail,  when  the  Frenchman  opened  the  battle  with 
a  fire  from  his  stem-quarter  guns.    Word  was  imssed  below  not 
to  waste  a  pound  of  powder  nor  throw  away  a  single  shot,  to 
ktake  good  aim,  and  fire  directly  at  the  enemy's  hull.     It  waa 
^  past  one  in  the  morning  of  the  third  when  the  tire  slackened, 
and  the  French  frigate  drew  off.    Truxtun  attempted  to  give 
chase,  but  the  foremast  almost  iimnediately  went  over  the 
fiide,  carrying  with  it  a  young  midsliipman  and  several  of  the 
crew.     The  name  of  the  midshipman  was  James  Jarvis,  Jr. 
The  story  has  come  down  to  us  that,  when  the  mast  was  tot- 
^  tering,  an  old  sailor  warned  him  that  it  was  soon  to  fall,  and 
B  that  he  repHed,  with  perfect  coolness,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
^uo  with  it.     iVn  hour  passed  before  the  wreck  could  bo  cut 
Haway.    To  overtake  tho  Frenchman  was  then  hopeless,  and  the 
H  Constellation  put  into  Jamaica  for  repairs.     La  Vengeance, 
~  wjtii  every  pump  working,  fled  to  Curajoa,  and  was  there  con- 
^  demnod-* 

B  For  this  gallant  deed  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Trux- 
"  tun,  and  declared  the  conduct  of  James  Jar\*is,  Jr.,  to  be  an 
^  example  to  the  officera  of  the  rising  nary,  and  his  early  death 
Ba  national  loss.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  a  House  where 
many  warm  and  zealous  Republicans  had  seats  the  bill  passed 
,  with  but  four  disaeutivnt  votes.     John  Randolph  was  one 

•  Letter  of  Commodore  Tnutun  to  the  Secretary  of  ihc  Kavy.    Annila  Siztb 
BConCTess,  1st  Sesitiou. 
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of  the  four  that  answered  No^  and  Matthew  Lyon  was  ai^ 
other.* 

The  Honse  now  turned  it*  attention  to  the  condition  of 
public  domain.  That  such  a  domain  existed  is  due  to  the 
finn  and  far-sighted  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Twent 
two  years  before,  while  tho  Articlea  of  Confederation  we 
being  slowly  ratitied  by  the  States,  Maryland  had  refosod 
bid  her  representatives  sign.  Such  of  her  sisters,  she  de- 
manded, as  claimed  to  be  bounded  by  the  river  Mississippi,  < 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  should  give  up  some  of  the 
claims.  Their  boundaries  should  be  de&ied,  their  territory 
greatly  curtailed,  and  the  land  so  acquired  held  for  the  cod 
men  benefit  of  all.  "Was  it  likely,  she  asked,  that  States  the 
grasping  at  lands  to  which  they  had  not  the  faintest  shadow  i 
exclusive  right  would,  tlie  moment  they  were  acquired,  ose  tl 
new  wealth  and  power  with  justice  and  moderation  ?  "Was 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  which 
them  to  insist  on  a  claim  so  extravagant  would,  when 
claim  was  once  established,  impel  them  to  add  oppression  ^ 
injustice  ?  Suppose  the  pretensioufi  of  Virginia  to  the 
and  fertile  regions  beyond  tho  Oliio  acknowledged,  and 
great  State  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lands,  could  not 
dullest  see  the  conseqnencee  to  Maryland  ?  By  selling  a  i 
portion  on  the  lowest  terms,  great  Rims  of  money  would  flow 
into  the  treasury  of  Virginia.  This  money  would  lessen 
taxes.  "With  taxes  low  and  lands  cheap,  she  would  drain 
neighbors  of  their  most  useful  inhabitAnts,  depopulate  them, 
impoverish  them,  diminish  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  the 
Confederacy,  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  she  increased  her 
own.t 

Against  this  Virginia  protested,  opened  land  offices, 
land  bounties,  made  private  grants,  and  wont  on  disposing 
the  territory  with  all  tho  speed  she  could.     "Wlien  States ' 
fortunate  saw  this,  they  too  grew  discontented,  and  tho  rcmc 
strance  of  Maryland  began  to  be  heard.    Bo  strong  did  tl 
feeling  become  that,  late  in  October,  1779,  Congrees 

•  AnnRls  of  Siith  Congrcsi. 

f  See  the  Instnictioiu  Uid  before  Congress  by  the  Kacyluid  ddcgstei,  Htsj 
M,  1779. 
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irginia  to  close  her  land  office,  and  urged  every  other  State 
itb  waste  lands  ncitLer  to  settle  it  nor  issue  warrants  for  it 

the  war  closed.*  To  l^ew  York  belongs  the  glory  of 
^making  the  first  response.  On  February  nineteenth,  17S0,  her 
Legislature,  iu  the  most  handsome  manner,  surrendered  for- 
eror  all  claim  to  the  country  which  lies  between  the  &om'ces  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains.!  Congress 
thereupon  made  another  address.  J  The  States  were  once  more 
reminded  how  imperative  it  was  that  the  Federal  Union  should 
lT)e  quickly  placed  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis.  The  resto- 
ladoD  of  the  public  credit,  they  were  told,  the  support  of  the 
ajmy,  the  vigor  of  the  l^cdoral  councils,  trant^uiliity  at  home 
and  reputation  abroad,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  Uuitod 
States  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people,  depended 
upon  a  firm  Federal  alliance.  Yet  this  alliance  could  not  be 
without  a  liberal  surrender  of  western  land.  The  recommenda- 
tioQ  was  earnestly  made,  therefore,  that  each  State  making 
claim  to  western  lands  would  surrender  it  to  Congress,  and  a 
Bolenm  promise  given  that  out  of  the  territory  so  obtained 
should,  in  time,  l>e  formed  distinct  republican  States.^ 

This  appeal  was  heard.  In  January,  1781,  Virginia  gave 
up  all  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  |  In 
March,  I7S1,  the  delegates  from  Maryland  signed,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  complete. 

On  the  soil  to  which  Virginia  thus  renounced  all  light  and 
title  six  States  have  since  been  marked  down,  Ker  claim  was 
founded  on  the  charter  of  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  and  on 
the  military  exploits  of  General  Greorge  Rogers  Clarke.  But 
it  did  not  pass  unchalleiige<l.  The  people  of  Masaachusetts 
believed  that  a  strip  some  eighty  miles  wide,  north  of  latitude 
42°  2',  and  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York,  was 
theirs,  and,  holding  to  this  belief,  the  Commonwealth  gave  the 
land  to  the  United  States  in  1784.  Immediately  south  of  tliis 
lay  another  strip  which  Connecticut  claimed,  and  ceded  in 
3786.     South  Carolina  came  next,  contributing  to  the  pubUo 

•  Rosolniion  of  Coogresa,  October  30,  I77B ;  carried,  eight  Btntes  to  three. 
f  Held  onder  tillga  obtained  bj  troaiictt  with  the  Six  K^atious.     Th«  Act  of 
EsioQ  waB  made  known  in  Congress  March  7,  1780,         %  Bcptcmber  6,  17B0. 
>  Bcwlution  of  October  10, 1760.      |  Deed  of  Be»eion  executed  H&rcii  1, 178i. 
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domain  a  strip  f  onrt^on  miles  wide  and  nmning  from  Her  w< 
era  boimdary  to  the  Miesissippi  river. 

Thus,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1787,  the  United  States  w« 
in  pofiseesion  of  moro  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mill- 
ion acres  of  public  laud.  For  the  government  of  so  mncb  of 
this  area  as  lay  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  Congress  had 
ready  arranged.  The  ordinance  bears  date  the  thirtecntii 
July,  1787,  and  is  still  in  force  in  the  Territories.  Till 
time,  the  ordinance  provided,  as  there  should  l)e  in  tlie  terri 
five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  the  govertK 
raent  was  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  a  secretarj, 
and  three  judges.  Each  mast  be  a  resident  of  the  territon" 
and  a  holder  of  land.  For  the  Governor  a  thousand  acres  wi 
thought  to  be  enough.  For  the  Secretary  and  €  c  juHges 
as  much.  When  the  necessary  population  was  reached,  a. 
Ifttive  Council  and  a  Ilonse  of  Representatives  were,  with 
Governor,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  territo: 
affairs.  The  people  were  to  elect  the  meml>er»  of  the  II 
Bending  one  representative  for  each  five  hundred  free 
Bat  this  ratio  might  be  changed  when  the  Hoase  nnm 
twenty-five.  Immediately  on  assembling,  the  representati 
were  to  malcc  choice  of  ten  men,  each  a  freeholder  of  five  h 
dred  acres  of  land.  Of  the  ten,  Congress  was  to  cliotise  five, 
and  they  were  to  be  the  Council.  Out  of  the  territory  thns 
governed  not  more  than  five,  nor  less  than  three.  States  »h(_y 
ever  be  made,  nor  should  any  of  the  States  ever  bo  admi 
to  the  Union  till  its  population  numbered  sixty  thoi 
souls.  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  involuntary  servitude,  sa* 
in  puniehrnent  of  crimes ;  fugitive  slaves  were  to  be  bti 
dered,  and  a  long  list  of  such  guarantees  of  personal  li 
given  as,  at  that  time,  commonly  made  up  a  Declaradon 
Rights, 

All  these  contributions  to  the  public  domain  were  not  made 
without  reservation,  West  of  Pennsylvania,  and  running  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  Lake  Erie,  was  a  great  tract 
of  three  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  still  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve  of  CoDnecticut*  In  what  is  now  Indiana 


•  The  "  Fire  Ltnda  "  lay  on  the  wwtrrn  part  of  tlie  Resorre,  cmbraccil 
hundred  tbotuaad  aorM,  and  were  for  the  use  of  such  citizens  oC  Conncctictitj 


1789. 
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were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  more,  set  apart  by 
Virginia  for  the  use  of  General  Clarke  and  his  men.     Along 
I  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  tlie  Scioto  to  the  Uttlo 
liljami,  luy  die  Virginia  Military  District,  now  cut  up  into 
I  twenty-three  countiee  and  spreading  over  four  million  two 
I  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.     But  the  strangcfit  of  all  reser- 
vations was  that  of  Xorth  Carolina.     Three  kinds  of  claims,  it 
was  stipulated,  must  bo  satisfied  before  a  foot  of  the  land  was 
'  difipOBed  of  in  any  other  way.*    On  November  tenth,  17J>1,  the 
Secretary  of  State  reported  that  under  tbese  claims  more  than 
eight  millions  of  acres  were  demanded,  while  tlie  number  of 
acrt?6  for  &atisfyi|ig  them  Bunmicd  up  to  but  seven  millions  and 
a  half. 

South  of  the  Carolina  session  were  the  debatable  Georgia 
landp. ,.  A  tender  of  the  territory  had  been  made  by  Georgia 
in  1788,  but  Congress  rejected  the  offer,  declared  the  region 
had,  in  colonial  days,  been  part  of  the  British  province  of 
Florida  "West,  and  was,  therefore,  by  tho  treaty  of  peace, 
already  the  property  of  tho  United  States,  Georgia  insisted 
on  her  claim,  and,  on  Christmas  eve  of  the  following  year,  sold 
I  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  beyond  the  Chattahoo- 
'  chee  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Geor^a  Yazoo 
Company,  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Yazoo  Company  were  the  purchasers,  and  tendered  pay- 
ment in  depreciated  Georgia  notes.  Tho  State  refused  them. 
Tho  Legislature  repealed  the  act,  and  the  bargain  was  declared 
at  an  end.  But  mncli  of  the  land  had  been  sold  to  New  Eng- 
land speculatoi'S ;  tho  region  was  a  tempting  one,  and  fonr  new 
hmd  companies  were  quickly  formed.  The  names  of  the  fonr 
were  the  Georgia,  the  Geort^a  Mississippi,  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Tennessee.  But  they  hare  come  down  in  history 
as  the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  country  in  which  they  oper- 

rfcad  suflFered  loss  io  the  towns  bunicd  and  raids  perpetrated  by  tbo  BritiBh  trpops 
during  tbe  Rcrolution. 

*  Tlivsc  conditions  contpri>tcd  three  kiadB  of  res«rviitions :  1.  A  rcftcrration  of 

Jid  appropriftted  for  tlie  use  of  citixens  of  Korth  Carolina  who  had  served  in 

^tAte  and  Continental  lines  of  tbo  Revolittlonarr  army,     S.  Land  f^rants,  whether 

Bted  or  not,  niAdc  by  the  State  to  individuals.    8.  Kntrien  under  the  law  of 

I7S3,  in  the  office  of  John  Amiitrong,  an  Interloper,  and  found  to  conflict  with 

prior  cla-inu. 
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ated  and  from  their  eonnection  with  the  great  Yazoo  fran 
Hy  their  indueoce  and  their  bribes  they  Bocured  from  the  '. 
lature  of  Georgia,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1795,  a 
oiiuiziiig  piece  of  legiahitioa.    The  act  upon  its  face 
harraleas  enough.    Twenty  luiUious  of  acres,  it  was  6apf 
bat  in  realitj'  thirty-five  millions,  were  sold  to  the  four  i 
pauieti  for  tivo  hundred  thousand  dollars.    That  such  rich 
ahonld  bring  60  email  a  price  excited  attention,  and  then ' 
villainy  came  out  fast    The  act  empowered  the  companies  1 
take  up  t«n  millions  of  acres  additional  for  the  use  of  euch  dti- 
EODfl  of  Georgia  as  might  be  admitted  to  the  vcntorei     In  the 
list  of  those  admitted  appeared  the  name  of  every  man,  sa^^ 
one,  who,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  cast  his  yote  in  favor  3Kt 
the  act.    The  method  of  bribing  was  old,  and  has  since  been 
often  reported  to.    A  certain  number  of  acres  were  assigned  at 
a  fixed  price  to  each  man.    Payment  was  not  deznaude 
When  tlxe  market  price  had  risen  to  forty  or  fif^  times  i 
fixe<l  price,  the  company  were  to  pay  the  differenoe  and 
the  land. 

Ko  sooner  did  the  true  character  of  the  sale  become  known 
than  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  the  monntains  to  the  sea,  wbi 
aflame.  The  Grand  Juries  of  eveiy  county  but  two  presented 
the  act  as  a  public  grievance.  The  Convention  which  assem- 
bled in  May  bad  its  tabic  heaped  np  with  petitions,  memorioMH 
remonstrances.  Hardly  a  freeman  in  the  State  but  put  his  nanlB^ 
to  some  such  document.  Every  member  of  the  Logialatore  of 
1706  came  solemnly  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Aocor 
ingly,  on  tlie  thirteenth  of  Febniary,  1796,  the  LegisUture  pa 
nounced  the  sale  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  The 
Honsoa  then  formed  in  procession,  marched  to  the  front 
the  State-Honae,  and  drew  np  before  a  bonfire  in  the 
The  committee  handed  the  paper  on  which  the  hated  act  \\i 
printed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
it  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  gave  it  to 
Clerk.  The  Clork  delivered  it  to  the  door-keeper,  and  be 
it  into  tlie  flames. 

Two  years  later  *  Congress  set  apart  so  much  of  tlio  count 
as  lay  between  the  Missiasippi,  the  Chattahoochee,  the  tl 
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Bt  parallel,  and  aa  cast  and  west  line  tbrongh  the  month 
of  the  Vazoo  rircr,  as  "  one  district,"  called  it  the  Mississippi 
itoiy,  and  bade  the  President  name  three  commissionerB  to 
!  amiciibly  the  conflictuig  claiius  of  Georgia.  After  a  sec- 
id  interval  of  two  years  this  act  was  amended,  and  on  May 
jth,  1800,  the  pririlege  of  Territorial  Afisembly  was  conferred 
,  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  another  wise  and  benelieent 
t  was  passed.  By  the  law  of  1796,  the  smallest  parcel  of  land 
'  settler  could  pm-chase  from  the  Government  was  one  scjuare 
B,  and  the  least  price  for  which  it  oould  be  sold  was  two  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  miml>er  of  settlers  who  could,  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth,  pay  down  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars for  land  were  few,  and  thb  was  felt  as  an  evil,  both  at  the 
f  Treasury  and  in  the  "West  Men  who  were  far  from  being 
dreamers  had  confidently  predicted  that,  when  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  and  the  frontier  posts  given  up,  laud  sales  would 
be  rapid,  money  would  flow  to  the  Treasury  in  a  plentiful  stream, 
and  each  year  several  million  dollars  would  be  taken  from  the 
national  debt  Wayne  had  humbled  the  Indians.  The  British 
hod  withdrawn  from  the  poets.  Yet  all  the  money  derived 
from  all  the  land  sales  made  by  the  Government  np  to  ISOO 
was  but  a  trille  over  twelve  hundred  and  oue  thousand  dollars.* 
The  Government  had  overreached  itself.  In  its  eagerness  for 
revenue  it  had  foolishly  supposed  that  great  sums  of  money 
could  only  be  had  by  selling  great  quantities  of  land  at  a  time. 
The  sections,  therefore,  passed  to  companies  and  sjxjcnlators, 
who  sold  them  in  small  arcos  at  an  advanced  price  to  actual 
Bettlore.  This  was  tliought  in  Oliio,  and  justly  thought,  to  be 
a  grievance.  Why  should  rich  men,  it  was  asked,  who  lived  in 
the  Eai?t  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  set  foot  on 
an  acre  of  their  Ohio  land,  bo  pennitted  to  buy  for  two  dollars, 
and  the  poor  settler  bo  forced  to  pay  three?  Who  was  it  that 
gave  value  to  the  lands  ?  The  speculator  with  his  ready  money, 
,  or  the  settler  with  his  plough  ? 

I  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  territorial  del^ate  came 
to  Congress  fully  determined  to  correct  the  evil  if  he  could. 
He  did  snccoed,  and,  before  the  House  rose,  secured  the  poflsage 
"  "U  which,  in  time,  did  far  more  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 


*  More  exaoti;,  11,201,739.68.    Tlie  acreage  was  1,481/^7. 
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try  than  his  great  victory  over  the  Propbet  at  Tippecanoe^  or 
hl&  defeat  of  Tecnmseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  IleQoe- 
forth  laud  won  to  be  offered  at  auction  in  half-«ections  of  three 
hnndred  and  twenty  acres  each.  If  not  sold,  any  settler  might 
have  any  half-sectiun  he  wanted  by  entering  it  at  a  land  office 
and  paying  two  dollani  jwr  acre  and  the  cost  of  survey.*  One 
quarter  was  to  be  paid  in  forty  days  after  entry.  The  rest 
within  four  years.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  bill  passed  cut- 
ting the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Oliio  into  two  parts-f 
The  most  easterly  section  received  the  name  of  the  Territory 
of  Ohio,{  and  a  part  of  it  is  now  Ohio  State.  The  westerly 
part  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  in  honor  of  an  old  land  com- 
pany which,  in  ante-revolutionary  days,  owned  lands  in  t 
region  and  bore  that  name.  Yincennes  was  made  the  capi 
and  "William  Henry  Harrison  the  Governor. 

The  same  day  whereon  the  House  passed  the  Public  Landf 
Bill  a  law  was  enacted  for  disbanding  what  the  Republicans 
called  the  standing  army.  On  June  fifteenth,  ISOO,  all  officers 
and  men,  so  far  as  enlisted,  of  tlie  additional  army  were,  the 
law  provided,  to  be  discharged  with  three  months'  extra  pay."* 
Ab  the  fifteenth  of  June  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  rejoicing  with 
which  the  Republicans  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  wis 
put  off  till  Monday,  when  the  people  of  Newark,  which  boasted 
of  being  a  stronghold  of  Democracy,  were  aroused  at  sunrise 
by  tlie  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  At  sunset 
the  bell-ringing  and  cannonading  were  repeated,  and  to  them 
was  added  a  Republican  festival  in  the  Town  Inn.  There 
speeches  were  made  and  toasts  drank  to  Thomas  Jefforso^^ 
Albert  Gallatin,  and  John  Randolph,  to  the  People  of  Bcrg^H 
county,  to  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  to  the  Fifteenth  of  June,  1800, 
and  to  the  hope  that  every  nation  on  the  earth  might  soon  be 
freed  from  supporting  that  engine  of  despotism,  a  standi: 
army.l 

•  Four  land  offices,  eich  with  a  regiHtcr  and  reoclTor,  wore  establubecl.  They 
were  at  Steabenvlllc,  Mnrictu,  Clnnnnati,  and  Chillicotho.  Till  tlicn  land  ooold 
only  bo  boa^t  at  the  Treasury  tn  rhUadelpbio,  or  at  vrodue  at  Piuabiu;  or 
Cincinnati.  f  Hay  ?,  1800. 

X  Tbo  wc«t<Tii  boandory  of  Obio  Territory  was  a  Uae  frooi  a  point  oppoaiu  the 
month  of  the  Emtueky  rircr  to  Fort  Hecowcrj,  tbeaoe  due  north  to  th«  Canaifiaa 
bortier.  «  Hay  10,  1800.  \  Aurora,  June  l»jl900» 
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At  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  much  the  same  ceremonj  was 
performed.  There,  too,  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  the  Republican 
Leaders,  and  the  Tifteenth  of  Jime  were  toasted.*  But  the 
day  had  to  them  a  doul)le  significance,  for  it  had  by  order  of 
the  President  been  fixed  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  Public 
Offices  of  the  ITnited  States  at  "Washington. 

The  District  of  Columbia  then  lay  on  each  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac river,  and  within  it  were  Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 
The  Maryland  side,  however,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
Federal  city,+  and  the  duty  of  planning  and  laying  it  out  was 
infcmBted  to  Major  L'Enfant.  Farmers,  whose  lands  the  city 
would  cover,  were  pt-reuadod  to  deed  them  to  the  Federal  com- 
missioners to  be  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  parcels  and 
lots.  No  compensation  was  given.  Major  L'Enfant  took  what 
land  he  wanted  for  public  buildings,  streets,  and  parks,  marked 
out  the  remainder  into  lots,  gave  back  half  of  these  to  the 
grantors,  and  kept  half  for  the  United  States.  Much  that 
appears  upon  his  map  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  On  the  site 
where  the  Patent-Office  now  stands  was  to  be  a  national  church, 
wherein  thanksgiving  sermons  and  fnncral  orations  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead  preserved. 
At  precisely  five  thonsand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from 
some  point  on  the  Capitol  was  to  be  a  column,  decorated  witli 
representations  of  Revolutionary  incidents,  and  marking  a  stand- 
ard mile.  A  second  column  was  to  comraemorato  naval  events. 
On  the  wretched  Tiber  creek  a  fine  cascade  was  to  be  built. 
East  Capitol  street  was  to  be  a  broad  avenue  lined  with  arcades 
and  handsome  stores,  for  east  of  the  Capitol  was  to  l>o  the  city. 
Between  tlie  Capitol  and  the  "WTiite  House  were  to  be  the  gar- 

•  Auron,  June  23,  1800. 

f  One  of  the  earliest  Buggestiooi  for  a.  ume  for  the  dty  oocnn  In  a  fctr  line* 
,  of  doggerel : 

**  To  the  United  StaltM  in  Omgrtn  AMtembUd. 
**Tbe  Petition  of  the  Fedenf  City  dioiretbt 

"Tbftt  your  Federal  Cttj  mnat  soon  bare  a  name, 
And  wishes  to  hare  one— that  may  command  fune. 
To  posterity  let  It  be  full  handed  dovn, 
Superior  to  each  paltry  city  or  tovn; 
And  to  plcftfle  every  Ron  of  a  gr^At  and  free  people, 
Pray  let  Ic  be  chrbteued  plain  WASHINGTON— OPLE." 

New  York  Jounial,  Aoguit  10, 1701. 
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denfl,  and  the  pnblio  buildiugs,  and  spacious  dwelliiigB  for 
mmifiters  of  fordgn  states.    But,  long  before  this  ecbeme  oo 
be  perfected,  L'Eufant  had  qiiarrellod  with  the  land-job 
bad  torn  down  a  liouse  the  Carmll  f:muiy  werc  building  acroo^ 
one  of  his  projected  streets,  had  refused  to  moke  his  plans  pub- 
lic, and  bad  boen  removed  from  office  by  Washington. 

Andrew  EUicott  and  his  surveyors  had  by  tliat  time  made 
80  tnnch  progrees  that  the  public  was  invited  to  send  in  plana 
for  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house.     Five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  offered  to  the  man 
who  sliould,  before  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1792,  produce  the 
most  approved  plan  for  the  Presidents  house,*     The  site  of 
the  building,  the  commissioner  hoped,  would  influence  "  th^^ 
aspect  and  outline  of  the  plan."    The  purpose  for  whicli  tb^B 
house  was  to  be  used  would  "  point  out  tlie  size  and  distributiou     ] 
of  the  rooms  "  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  recommendation  if  tho 
central  part  could  be  detached  and  erected,  for  the  present,  as      | 
a  whole.    The  prize  for  the  beet  design  for  a  Capitol  was  a 
city  lot  and  fi\-e  hundred  dollars,  or  a  medal.     For  the  next 
befit  plan  the  commissioners  would  give  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  or  a  mcdaL     Toward  tlie  erection  of  these  build-      | 
ings  YirfTinia  subscribed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoneand 
dollars  ;    Maryland  gave  seventy-two  thousand  more.     The 
comer-stone  of  tho  Capitol  was  laid,  with  Masonic  ceremo- 
nies, in  September,  17U3,t  and  the  sale  of  lots  then  began 
earnest,  :f    To  find  men  ready  to  buy  and  hold  for  a  rise  in  val 
was  easy.     But  purchasers  ^vilUng  to  expend  large  sums 
money  in  putting  up  houses  in  what  was  at  best  a  wilderm 
were  difiicult  to  secure.     Tho  comniissi oners,  therefore, 
resort  to  that  method  by  whiclt  it  was  the  custom  to 
money  for  all  manner  of  pubUc  improvements,  and,  with 
help  of  Samuel  Blodgct^  of  Philadelphia,  a  number  of  lotti 
were  planned.     Early  in  February,  1793,  the  public  were 
formed  that  the  purpose  of  Federal  Lottery  No.  1  was  to  b^ 
at  Washington  what  was  then  commonly  called  a  tavern,  b 
what  the  comnussioners,  adopting  the  new  French  fashion  just 

•  American  Daily  AdTcrtUer,  U»rcb  22,  171*2. 
f  Mvyhmd  Ouette,  Septenilier  2S,  1793. 
X  PotoiDftC  Guordian,  September  30,  1793. 
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coming  in,  called  a  hotol.  The  lottery  was  to  con&ist  of  fifty 
tboneand  tickets.  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  to  draw  prizes,  and  the  others  "blanks.  The  first  prize 
was  the  hotel,  a  fine  structure  to  cost  precisely  fifty  thonsand 
dolkra.  All  other  payments  were  to  be  in  cash,  the  sums  vary- 
ing from  ten  dolkrs  to  twenty-five  thousand.  As  the  price  of 
a  ticket  wafl  seven  dollars,  each  adventurer  in  the  lottery,  it  was 
said,  would,  if  he  got  anything,  get  at  least  the  cost  of  liia  ven- 
ture. The  second  Monday  in  September,  1793,  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  promise  made  that,  when  built,  the  keys 
of  the  hotel  would  surely  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the  lucky 
number.* 

The  i^ale  of  tickets  went  on  so  alowly  that,  as  the  day  for 
the  drawing  came  near,  some  residents  of  Georgetown  com- 
bined and  bought  all  the  tickets  that  were  yet  unaold.t  The 
drawing  then  came  o£F,  {  and,  in  time,  Blodgct*s  Hotel  wag 
put  up  on  the  plot  of  ground  since  covered  by  the  Poet-Office. 
Two  men  of  means  now  came  forward,  Ijought  six  thonaand 
lots  at  eighty  dollars,  guaranteed  to  build  one  hundred  and 
forty  houses  before  the  year  18CK>,  and  to  sell  no  lots  to  buyers 
who  would  not  agree  to  erect  at  least  one  dwelling  for  every 
three  lota  sold  them.*  In  I79i  Mr.  Blodget  started  "  Federal 
Lottery  No.  2." 

By  aid  of  the  money  gained,  six  fine  houses  were  to  be  bmlt 
and  given,  with  large  sums  of  cash,  as  the  chief  prizes.  The 
number  of  tickets,  blanks,  and  prizes  were  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Lottery  No.  1.  But  five  per  cent  was  to  be  taken  from  each 
cash  prize  to  pay  the  cost  of  adrertieing.  Should  any  money 
be  left  over,  the  National  University  was  to  get  it  alL  The 
drawing,  at  the  very  latest,  was  to  begin  on  December  twenty- 
second,  1794.  H  But  December  came,  and  January  and  Fobm- 
ary,  and  still  no  drawing  t(X>k  place.  The  public  were  assurwl 
that  the  sale  of  tickets  had  been  too  small.  This  was  declared 
to  bo  due  to  the  existence  of  "  three  other  respectable  and 
similar  institutions."^    One  was  to  provide  means  to  build 

*  See  the  atlvLTtiscmcnt  Id  American  DaiW  Advertiser,  fobruarj,  etc.,  17B3. 
f  Baltimore  Daily  Repuflitory,  Septemtwr  16,  17^3. 

X  The  list  of  prizes  drawn  is  given  in  Federal  Gazette,  October  21  and  Noveu. 
ber  9,  If 93.  *  Annals  of  CoDgrcss.     Report  of  CommtSBtonorx,  1790. 

I  American  Doilr  Advertiser,  September,  1794.  ^  Ibid.,  April  i,  170S. 
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piers  at  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.    Another  was  to  aid 
city  of  FaterBon,  in  New  Jersey.    The  third  was  for  tlio 
efit  of  the  library  of  Harvard  College.    Sis  months  poa 
the  six  lengthened  into  eight,  the  eight  into  twelve,  the  twelvq 
into  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  tickets  were  Etill  uudra-v 
Indeed,  the  wlieel  did  not  begin  to  move  till  the  fourth 
Jnly,  1796.    Even  then  it  turned  so  slowly  that  Mr.  Blod, 
and  his  lottery  became  the  subject  of  angry  ridicule.     One 
hundred  ticket*i,  a  grumbler  said,  are  drawn  each  week.     In 
the  wheel  are  fifty  thousand  tickets.    The  lottery  will  there- 
fore be  ten  years  in  the  drawing.     Holders  of  tickets  will  do 
well  to  mention  them  in  their  wills.*    But  complaints  and  in- 
vective were  alike  useless.     The  drawing  stopjied,  and  for  twi 
yean  and  a  half  the  lotterj'  sank  from  public  view.     At 
in  the  early  months  of  1799,  the  holders  of  tickets  onco  more 
grew  angry  and  impatient     Mr.  Blodget  was  told  that,  instead 
of  naming  a  young  son  John  Adams,  he  ought  to  have  caDed 
the  boy  Washington  Lottery  Blodgetf     Judging  by  the  prog- 
gress  made  in  the  past,  the  lottery,  it  was  said,  ought  to  bo 
looked  on  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  a  tax  on  pubUc  crcdidity  for 
the  benefit  of  Samuel  Blodget.  X    Another  wished  to  know  if 
the  drawing  was  ever  to  go  on.**    A  fourth  suggested  that 
holders  of  tickets  should  meet,  name  a  committee,  and  bid  it 
find  out  if  the  prizes  already  drawn  would  ever  be  paid.) 
The  money,  said  a  fifth,  is  not  idle,  though  it  is  not  likely  the 
owners  have  any  intprest  in  it.-^ 

A  traveller  who  saw  "Washington  city  in  1796  dedaree 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Presidents  house  and  the  Oaj^p^H 
tol,  he  would  never  have  known  it  to  be  a  city.  The  gardeni^'^l 
the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  parks  marked  down  upon  the  plan 
were  still  on  paper.  Such  streets  as  had  been  kid  out  were 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  reminded  him  of  broad  ■avenues  in 
a  thickly  wooded  park ;  indeed,  he  beheld  boys  shooting  par- 
tridges in  what  has  since  become  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
city.     Some  thirty  houses  clustered  near  the  Point.     A  few_ 

*  Wwhin^n  Chutettc,  Julj  9,  17VB. 

j  Aurora,  JanuAry  17,  1799.    See,  also,  Aaron,  JanvAtr  31,  1799. 
1  IbM.,  February  4,  1799.  ■  Ibid.,  Febniary  18,  1799. 

I  tb[(l.,  Uarcb  15,  17S9.  *■  Ibid.,  April  13,  1799. 
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■  more  were  scattered  along  South  Capitol  street ;  a  hundred 

might,  perhaps,  have  been  counted  elsewhere.     The  Wliite 

House  he   thought  woll-nigh  finished,  and  pronounced   the 

Capitol  in  a  great  Btate  of  forwardness.*     The  wish  of  the 

Presideot  and  the  commissioners  had  been  to  put  up  these 

buildings  and  a  number  more  without  drawing  a  dollar  from 

the  national  funds.    J3ut  the  donations  received  from  Maryland 

and  Virginia  and  the  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  lota  was 

1  spent,  and  the  commissioners  in  great  distress  turned  to  Oon- 

I  gress  for  aid.     In  a  few  weeks*  time  they  were  given  leave  to 

I  borrow  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  unsold  Govem- 

'  ment  lots. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  I  exclaimed  the  pampUet- 
ecTB.  Here  is  a  fresh  *'  glyster "  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
national  debt  I  Ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  have  gone  into 
the  President*8  house,  and  as  much  more  is  wanted  I  Eighty 
thousand  spent  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  building  scarcely  above 
the  f oundation-walls  1  And  this  wastefulness  is  enconraged  to 
go  on  by  a  Government  that  cannot  raise  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debts  it  is  each  year  contracting.  Is  it  the  time 
to  vaniiith  the  jwop  when  the  wind  is  tearing  the  shrouds, 
when  the  sea  is  bursting  the  seams,  when  tlie  waves  are  beat- 
ing in  the  cabin-windows?  Why  did  a  Government  loaded 
down  with  a  debt  of  seventy  miUious  plunge  the  citizens  into 
this  bottomless  pit  of  lotteries  and  architecture  ?  Surely  the 
human  faculties  are  as  clear  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as 
on  those  of  the  Potomac.  Was  it  to  obtain  "  exclusive  legis- 
lation" over  a  city?  Some  day  the  people  would  under- 
stand what  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  meauL  Suppose 
Pennsylvania  had  ceded  to  Congress  a  district  ten  miles  square 
and  had  thrown  Philadelphia  in.  How  long  would  it  have 
been  before  the  ignorance,  the  caprice,  the  insolence  of  the 
unlimited  authority  of  Congress  would  have  thinned  every 
street  in  the  city?  Does  any  one  suppose  that,  if  Con- 
gress had  held  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Philadelphia,  the 
evening  of  July  fourth,  1Y95,  would  have  closed  with  a 
shower  of  brickbats  i    For  dismounting  and  disarming  Cap- 

*  Jounul  of  a  Totir  in  CJnMttled  Part^  of  Xartti  Aroenco.     Itul/t  pp.  1S&- 
Itt. 
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tain  John  Morrell,  of  the  China  warehouse  in  North  Front 
street,  and  flinging  him  into  the  frog-pond  at  Kemiington,  the 
people  would  probably  have  all  been  massacred.  Selling  his 
sword  for  sixpence  after  he  would  not  reclaim  it^would, 
all  likeliliood,  have  been  declared  a  high  crime  and 
mcanor.* 

"  For  the  love  of  modesty,"  said  another  writer,  " '. 
hope  the  Gongrefls  House  is  not  to  be  called  a  Capitol  1  ** 
done»  nothing  will  content  our  representatives  tUl  they 
gone  a  step  farther  and  put  on  the  dress  oi  the  French  lio 
How  pretty  they  will  look  in  long  white  pobea  coming  down 
their  toee,  with  blue  sashes  about  their  waists,  scarlet  cloalcs  on 
their  ehouIderB,  and  bright-red  liberty-cape  on  their  hi 
The  day  the  Federal  Government  is  removed  to  the  banka 
the  Potomac  its  ruin  begins.  The  fate  of  every  popular 
emment  largely  depends  on  tlie  feelings  of  the  people  who 
round  it  Are  we  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  Virgin- 
ians ?  Have  we  not  seen  their  legislature  during  this  veiy  so- 
sion  nrging  every  State  in  the  Union  to  help  them  reduce 
Federal  Government  to  a  Democracy  ?  Have  any  among 
fojgotten  tlie  invitation  to  forcibly  oppose  the  late  treaty  wi' 
his  Britannic  Majesty  ?  Do  we  not  recall  tlie  boast  tliat  "  oi 
hundred  thousand  free  and  independent  Virginians "  wi 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  ?  "When  congressmen  have  a«aem- 
bled  at  the  city  of  "Washington,  will  not  these  same  free  and  i 
dependent  Virginians  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  say 
what  tliey  sliall  do  ?  f 

"With  the  money  thus  borrowed  the  building  was  huiricd  on, 
But  "Washington,  when  Oliver  Woleott  went  tlicro  in  J  urn 
1800,  was  scarcely  habitable.  Near  tlie  Capitol,  he  wrote, 
one  good  tavern.  Several  other  houBcs  were  being  put  up. 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  members  of  Congress  were  W 
find  lodgings  unless  ten  or  twenty  of  them  crowded  into  one 
dwelling  and  lived  like  scholars  in  a  college  or  monies  in  a 
monastery.  Tlie  houses  were  mean,  most  of  them  nuAt* rable 
huts,  and  few  in  any  one  place.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  not  negroes  were  low  and  idle  characters,  giving  every 


•  The  rn«lory  of  the  United  Ruicji  for  I798t  pp.  888-293. 
f  Tb«  roliticol  Ck:u»r,  pp.  80-49. 
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indication  of  intemperance  and  rice.     Thinking  the  land  near 
tibe  Capitol  too  Talnabie  to  be  used  for  raising  potatoes  or  In- 
dian corn,  they  neither  fenced  nor  cared  for  it.     One  couhl 
L  look  over  an  area  nearly  as  great  as  the  city  of  New  York, 
H  yet  not  see  a  fence,  nor  a  house,  nor  nnytldng  save  a  few  brick- 
~  kilns  and  a  few  temporary  hots  for  the  laborers.     Lind  was 
held  at  twenty-five  cents  a  sqnare  foot,  and  the  owners  con- 
■  fidently  asserted  that,  even  at  snch  a  price,  the  city  would 
have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousaud  in  a  few 
years.     There  was  no  business,  no  industry,  no  society.     For 
mob  as  wiahod  to  live  comfortably,  the  only  resource  was  to 
go  to  Georgetown,  three  miles  away.    And  from  Georgetown 
to  Washington  the  road  was  as  bad  in  winter  as  the  clay 
grounds  near  Hartford.* 

At  the  Presidcut's  house  Mrs.  Adams  found  the  condition 
of  affairs  more  discouraging  still.  On  the  way  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Capitol  the  only  things  seen  were  a  few  huts  without  a 
glass  window,  scattered  hero  and  tliere  in  tlie  interminable 
woods.    The  wliole  city  was  in  woods.     Yet  hardly  a  stick 

»wa9  to  be  had  for  the  fires,  for  nobody  could  be  hired  to  cut 
and  haul  it.    Coals  might  be  secured,  but  thcro  were  no  grates, 
^'cither  was  there  a  single  bell.     Yet  to  keep  the  house  in 
prof>er  order  would  require  the  attendance  of  thirty  servants. 
She  had,  she  complained,  come  into  a  new  country.t 
^      Both  Mrs.  Adams  and  the  Secretary  might  have  found 
/'consolation  in  reflecting  that  their  stay  was  Ukely  to  bo  short 
The  President  had  at  last  broken  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
^  Federal  party.     The  ill-feeling  tliat  seven  months  before  had 
Hsprung  up  between  him  and  Secretaries  Pickering  and  M' Henry 
Bbad  not  been  allayed.    Some  rumors  of  a  quarrel  had  even 


•  Wolcott  to  Mm.  Wok'ott,  July  4,  1800. 

f  Morrifl  (IcBt'rilxxl  Wantiington  justly  when  he  wrote :  "  Wo  want  nothUif*  here 
bat  bouAfts,  collsre,  kitchi^ns,  wcU-infomicil  men,  anuahle  women,  anil  other  triBcs 
'  of  tills  kind  to  make  our  dtj  perfect;  for  wo  can  walk  here  u  in  the  Qclds  and 
woodiS,  md,  oonaidorbg  the  hard  frost,  the  air  of  the  oity  Is  very  ijiinj.  ...  If, 
^Lthcn,  you  are  dcfliroua  of  coming  to  lire  at  Waahington,  ...  I  h-iau-n  to  osauro 
^Kuu  that  freestone  is  very  abundant  here;  tliai  escellcnt  brick*  can  bfl  bumod 
^^^^{  thot  ih're  is  no  want  of  sltca  for  magnificent  hoiclfi ;  that  ocntemjilated 
H^Bds  can  bring  a  r&st  comnteivo  to  the  place.  ...  In  short,  that  it  is  tlie  wry 
belt  city  in  the  world  for  a  future  residence."  G.  Morris  to  the  Princcfla  de  la 
,  December  14,  1600. 
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leaked  ont,  and  appeared  in  print.*  But  the  ropture  did  not 
take  place  till  all  the  retumH  from  the  election  in  New  Yoi^ 
were  in",  and  the  State  was  known  to  have  Ixjen  carried  by  ' 
RepuUlicaua.  Then  Adams  sent  for  Pickering,  accused 
Secretary  of  being  deep  in  a  combination  to  depreciate  andj 
jnre  him  and  defeat  his  election  to  a  second  term,  and  bade  1 
offending  MiuLjter  resign.  The  clewH  to  the  plot  were 
takable.  Pickering  had  signed  the  joint  letter  to  the  Presdent 
on  the  suspension  of  the  misfiion  to  Prance.  He  had  spokoD  i& 
high  terms  of  Hamilton  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  ReproBimt- 
atives.  Hamilton  had  greatly  contributed,  the  FresideDt  be- 
lieved, to  the  success  of  the  Republicans  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  All  these  things  Mere  to  Adams  sure  indications  of  ] 
intrigues  of  his  Cabinet  The  Secretary  of  War  was  also  i 
moned  and  told  that  he,  too,  must  resign.  Next  morning 
did  so.  liut  Pickering  stoutly  refused,  and,  on  May  twel 
was  dismissed.  John  Marshall  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
Samuel  Dexter  became  Secretary  of  War. 

The  quarrel  with  the  secretaries  divided  the  people  politi- 
cally into  what,  in  the  langnage  of  the  coB'ee-hoofiee,  were 
termed  the  Republicans,  the  Adamites,  and  the  Pickeroniank 
Each  had  its  own  leaders  and  its  own  presidential  candidate 
The  dioice  of  the  liepublicans  was  Thomas  Jeffeison  aix! 
Aaron  Burr,  and  the  two  were  soon  formally  nominated  by  a 
congressional  caucus,  the  second  ever  held  for  that  purpose  in 
the  United  States.! 

The  Pickeronians  were  the  extreme  Federalists,  to  whom 
the  policy  of  Adams  had  given  offence.  They  were  to  be 
found  among  the  local  leaders  of  the  party,  the  "  Essex  Joii- 
to,^'  as  the  President  named  them,  and  complained  of  the 
late  mission  to  France ;  of  the  manner  of  sending  it ;  of  the 
pardon  of  John  Fries,  of  the  disiuissal  of  the  secretariea,  and 
of  a  letter  reflecting  on  the  appointment  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St,  James. 
Pinckney  was  the  man  the  Federal  party  wished  to  see  in  thd 


*  Anrora,  March  6,  1800. 

f  The  first  cnuctu  was  held  by  the  Repnhlicsn  congre«iincn  in  die  saniniH 
1790.     Jcflcrson  and  Burr  were  tbco  Dominated.    The  Fedeml  caniiidato  fa 
Vice.Pre«WenCT  waa  Thomas  PlackDcj. 
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^ice-Presidential  chair.  The  Pickeronians,  animated  by  bitter 
itred,  now  detennined,  if  possible,  to  raise  Pincknej  to  the 
^reeidency,  and  degrade  Adams  to  the  second  place.  To  have 
pressed  such  an  intention  openly  would  hare  been  their 
For,  in  Maryland,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  four  of  the 
lew  England  States,  the  only  States  then  unquestionably  Fed- 
eral, tbe  intiucnce  of  Adams  was  still  great  and  powerful  and 
his  name  was  still  held  in  high  respect.  They  hid  their  feud, 
therefore,  from  the  people  and  carried  on  their  intrignes  in 

r3t.  Foremost  in  supporting  this  dark  and  crooked  policy 
Wolcott,  still  retained  by  the  President  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Foremost  in  denouncing  it  was  the  dismissed  Sec- 
retary of  War.  No  man  had  better  reason  for  hating  Adams 
than  M^Hemy,  Yet,  in  a  letter  which  does  him  honor,  ho 
tamed  with  loathing  from  conduct  so  cowardly  and  so  weak. 
How,  he  asked,  do  the  malcontents  act  i  They  meditate  in 
private.  They  write  letters.  They  observe  discreet  circum- 
spection even  in  their  talk.  But  they  do  nothing  to  spread 
abroad  information,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind,  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  what  is  to  come.  If,  after  all,  the  party 
regains  its  old  energy  and  splendor,  can  it  bo  ascribed  to  such 
cunning,  to  such  paltry,  to  such  back-door  ways  ? 

From  charges  such  as  these  the  Kepublicau  opponents  of 
Adams  were  free.  No  information  of  which  they  were  poe- 
seesed  was  kept  secret.  Nothing  was  left  undone  by  them 
that  would  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind.  Adams,  the 
people  were  assured,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  men  that  supported 
him  a  British  party.  So  completely  had  British  gold  and 
British  iuflnence  won  them  over  that,  give  them  four  more 
of  power,  and  the  Revolution  might  as  well  have  never 
icen  place.  Everything  done  in  England  was  closely  imitated 
the  faction  here.  Already  the  country  was  cursed  with  an 
increasing  debt,  a  standing  army,  a  permanent  navy,  a  Sedition 
Bill,  a  window  tax,  an  excise  and  a  stamp  tax ;  every  one  of 
them  a  British  measure.  Ministers  extraordinary  were  sent 
from  London  to  dictate  the  acts  of  Congress.  Hireling  print- 
ers came  over  to  discover  clews,  plots,  and  tub  conspiracies; 
and  to  hold  up  to  the  people  the  terrors  of  an  invasion  by  the 
FrencL    Meanwhile  the  countjy  was  invaded  by  an  army  of 
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paid  ngente  far  more  dangerous  tluui  any  the  French  woq 
ever  send, 

Ko  man,  tlie  Bepublicaiu  would  say,  needs  to  be  told 
the  uiij>ortance  of  Amerioa  to  Great  Britain  as  a  mart  i&  im- 
mense. WhUe  the  States  were  yet  colonied,  Lord  Chatham 
decUrod  if  they  were  suffered  to  make  so  much  aa  a  hobnul 
the  eoufiequenees  would  be  fatal  to  Great  Britain.  ^V^e  are 
now  free  to  make  our  own  hobnails,  but  the  same  power  is  de- 
termined we  shall  not  manufacture  our  woollen  goods.  In  lU 
western  counties  of  Connecticut  ehetp-raising  was  fast  boootfe^ 
ing  profitable.  Woollen  mills  sprang  up,  and  the  prodncta^ 
their  looms  were  worn  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  with  ; 
They  will  be  so  no  more.  Briliah  agents  have,  at  j^reat ; 
bought  up  all  the  sheep,  carried  them  to  eeaporta,  there 
slaughtered  them,  and  sent  the  flesh,  salted,  to  the  Weet  Indian 
Islands.* 

When  the  Allen  Bill  was  in  agitation,  the  existence  of  a 
club  of  sixty  or  seventy  United  Irishmen  was  urged  as  a  resGoa 
for  ita  passage.  This  was  a  British  measure  to  prevent  Eag* 
lish  and  Irish  artisans  from  staying  on  our  shores.  The  scheme 
gnooeeded.  The  men  left,  and  not  ten  days  ago  a  nmnb»  oi 
frames  for  weaving  stockings,  which  cost  eizty  potmds  sterli 
in  London,  were  sold  for  fifteen  pounds,  and  are  now  on  tb 
way  back.t  Another  skilled  artisan  has  been  offered  five  lit 
dred  pounds  sterling  a  year  if  he  will  go  to  Europe  and 
there.  J 

Not  content  with  stealing  our  artisans  and  our  ahoei 
Britain  is  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  our  citizens.    £t 
are  at  work  persuading  them  to  quit  the  United  Statee  i 
make  Canada  their  home.     The  govenxment  of  tliat  colon 
they  are  told,  is  mild  and  humane.     There  are  no  Sedit 
Laws,  no  taxes,  good  land,  and  no  prospect  of  a  war.    Like ' 
Quakers,  thellcnnonites  arc  fond  of  money  and  advcrso  to ' 
Enticed  by  such  glowing  descriptions,  and  alarmed  by 
assurance  that  if  McKean  were  made  Governor  he  would  i 
thirty  thousand  United  Irishmen  among  them  and  drive  tin 
into  the  Church  of  Ilomo,  eleven  families  loft  Bucks  ooui 


•  Anrom,  Jbdwut  15,  1800. 
t  IblJ.,  January  SO,  1800. 
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md  went  over  the  ttorder  last  spring.    As  many  more  are  even 
'^now  preparing  to  follow.* 

Excited  by  sucli  tales,  and  by  the  fear  of  indnstrial  ruin, 
the  men  of  Bourbon  county,  Virginia,  met  at  the  Court-House 
and  drew  up  gome  resolutions  which  they  promised  to  keep. 
After  the  first  of  April  they  were  determined  to  buy  uo  im- 

I ported  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hats,  shoes,  saddles, 
engars;  nothing,  in  short,  not  paid  for  in  articles  grown  or 
manufactured  at  home.  They  were  also  i-ceolved  to  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  growing  of  hemp,  cotton, 
and  flax.  As  paper  was  largely  imported,  rags  were  to  be 
carefully  saved,  and  butchers  and  tanners  to  be  urged  to  keep 
Loms  and  hides  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.f 

This  Hepublican  cry  of  British  faction,  British  influence, 

t-was  soon  taken  up  by  the  President    On  the  way  to  Brain- 
tree,  or,  afi  his  enemies  pat  it,  his  Dukedom,  some  petulant 
remarks  were  dropped  which,  gathered  up  and  greatly  dis- 
torted, were  spread  far  and  wide.     One  declared  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  never  be  happy  till  they  had  a  hereditary  chief.  Another 
claimed  to  have  overheard  the  remark  that,  since  the  mission 
to  France,  the  Federalists  were  the  most  factious  men  in  the 
k  ooimtiy.    A  third  told  how  the  Prenideut  had  said  that,  if  the 
P  twe^e  regiments  had  been  tilled  and  Alexander  Ilamiltou  left 
to  oozmnand  them  for  two  years,  the  United  States  would  hare 
been  forced  to  gather  another  army  to  disband  them.    A  fourth 
could  answer  for  it  that  the  Executive  often  asserted  that  there 
was  a  strong  British  faction  in  the  country,  with  Liston  at  the 
head.  J    Sometimes  the  names  of  the  Federal  heads  of  the  fac- 
tion were  given,  and  in  the  lista  were  always  to  l>e  found  those 
of  Pickering,  Hamilton,  Wolcott,  and  the  dismissed  Secretary 
of  War. 
^         These  men,  with  a  few  more  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indo- 
H  pendent  Federalists,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  spent  the  sum- 
~  jner  in  making  a  careful  calculation  of  the  party  strength,  of 
the  chances  of  choofdng  Federal  electors,  of  the  chances  of 


» 


»  Aurora,  JftDuary  24,  18O0.  f  Ibid.,  April  8,  1800. 

X  Ibid.,  September  6,  1800.    8««,  ftlflo,  a  letter  to  Uuiiiltoa,  LUe  of  Alexander 
n&mUton.     J.  C.  Hamilton,  vol.  vil,  p.  404,  cO.  1679. 
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persnading  tlie  clecton  to  anite  on  Mr.  Pinclmey,  and  k 
exchanging  tIcwb.  In  June,  Hanulton  went  on  a  long 
tbroogh  the  Eastern  Stat^  and  came  homo  with  little 
of  sncceaa.  Strong-minded  men  in  the  East  not  only  belie 
that  to  elect  Pinckney  would  be  easier  than  to  elect 
but  longed  to  have  it  80.  The  secondarj  leaders,  howev 
and  the  groat  mass  of  the  people,  were  aa  devoted  to  Adami 
as  in  the  bright  daya  of  1798.  2^ew  Hampahire  would,  nn- 
doabtwily,  cast  her  votes  for  Adams.  Vermont  was  doubtful. 
Connecticut  might  l.>e  counted  on  as  supporting  Pinckney.  In 
'Bhode  Island,  aa  in  New  Jersey,  Burr  had  been  busy  with 
intrigues.  Massachusetts  was  much  inclined  toward  Ac 
In  this  uncertainty  in  the  East  the  duty  of  the  Independe 
Federalists  of  the  Kiddle  States  was  clear.  They  must  posi- 
tively refuse  to  give  any  support  to  Adams.  Then  the  other 
Federal  States,  alarmed  for  the  succeea  of  the  ticket,  would 
come  over  to  Pinckney's  ade.*  As  for  New  York,  on  a  joint 
ballot  the  Bepnblicans  would  have  a  majority  of  twenty: 
least. 

Bayard  made  a  like  canvass  of  the  South.  Delaware,  he 
wrote,  was  safe.  Virginia  was  past  salvation.  In  Maryland,  the 
electors  being  chosen  by  distriote,  three  would  bo  secured  by 
the  Republicans.  North  Carolina  would  give  Jefferson  seven 
and  Adams  five.  South  Carolina  would  cast  her  electoral  vota 
for  Jefferson  and  Piuckney.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenneft- 
see,  as  everybody  knew,  were  wholly  given  over  to  the  Rej 
lican  caufle.f 

Both  Ilarailton  and  Bayard  might  hare  spared  themseli 
their  jonmeys,  for  there  were  extant  a  series  of  document* 
which  expressed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country.  In  obedie 
to  the  will  of  their  legislatures,  the  Govemors  of  Vii^ginia 
Kentucky  sent  out  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  1798.  As' 
the  political  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  not  a  State 
soath  of  the  Hudson  river,  save  Delaware,  had  a  word  to  say. 
The  five  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Delaware  alons 
replied,  and  the  reply  of  each  was  a  vigorous  and  unqualified 

*  Hamilton  to  Carroll,  JqW  1,  1800;  aln  to  Bajtrd,  August  ft,  1800. 
t  Bayard  to  Hamlltoa,  August  8,  1800. 
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^issont*    So  emphatic  was  the  language  that  Virginia  and 
^Kentucky  thought  it  wiee  to  explain  their  position,  and  did 
^k  in  new  seta  of  resolutions  toward  the  close  of  1799.t    She 
^pas,  Kentucky  asanred  the  "  co-Stateis/'  unequivocally  attached 
to  the  compact  and  the  Union,  yet  ehe  could  not  be  so  faith- 
less as  to  silently  acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  expreeeed  in  their 
replies.     Tlie  principles  and  the  construction  they  contended 
for,  that  the  general  Govemrnent  -was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  given  it  to  ngc,  stopped  nowhere  short 
^f   despotism.     The  Bcveral   States  were   eovereign   and  in- 
■ependont,  aqd  had  a  clear  right  to  judge  of  infractions  ofV 
^*he  compact;  **that  a  nullification  by  these  sovereignties  of 
all  unauthorized  acts   done  under  color  of  that  instrument 
is  the  rightful  remedy";  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
were  "palpable  violationB,"  and   that,  while  she   bowed  to 
them,  she  did  not  and  would  not  cease  to  make  a  constitu- 
tional opposition.     Virginia  went  further,  prepared  for  se- 
cession i  and  an  armed  defence,  laid  new  taxes,  put  np  an 
annory  at  Richmond,  drilled  her  militia,**  and,  it  was  popular- 
ly believed,  as  muskets  could  not  be  had,  used  corn-stalks  in- 
Gtead. 


•  Delaware,  Fobnutry  I,  1799;  Rbodc  IbIouiI,  Febraarj,  170^;  MwdncliaReltP, 
cbniiiry  13,  1799;  New  York,  Uatvh  0,  1709;   Connecticai,  Maj,  nfl&;  New 

np«hirc,  June  14,  1769;  Vermont,  October  30,  1799. 

f  The  Kontiicky  rcflolntion  psssod  the  IIoiiBe  November  Mth,  and  ih«  Senate 
vember  2i,  1799.    The  word  "  nulUacation,"  dropped  from  Jcficrjion'i  draft  of 
78^  appear*,  for  the  first  Uroe,.ia  the  Kentucky  reaolutlooi  of  1700. 
I  Virginia  was  not  the  only  State  in  which,  in  1800,  Mcesrioa  war  openly  dif- 
After  holding  up  the  evilfl  Ukcly  to  come  from  liaving  a  slave-holdtng 
tidoBt, "  Dnrlei^li "  gnos  on  to  fay :  "  To  avoid  sharing  in  these  calamities,  and* 
"perhaps,  witli  the  hope  of  sariag  the  GoTcmmcnt,  the  Northern  !::late8  will  prob- 
ably bo  disposed  to  Bcparou;  the  I'uion.    Thia^  though  an  evil  of  mighty  magni- 
ndc,  is  tcH5,  far  lc9S,  than  anarchy  or  ulavi^ry.     Sliould  such  an  event  lake  place, 
here  the  border  Statea  viti  be  h  not  for  me  lo  eay.    Perhaps  the  Ptuomae,  the 
eUware,  or  the  Ilii'ljion,  like  the  Rhine,  raay  part  rival,  hoslile  nntioas,  and  the 
of  ono  of  them  he  perpetually  crimitOQcd  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabii- 
Dta."    ConneoticQt  Courant,  September  33,  IBOO. 

*  Hamilton  to  Dayton,  1799. 

Alao,  John  Randolph's  apeech  in  the  Tnited  StalOB  House  of  Representatives, 
1814,  and  January  Rl,  1817:  "There  U  no  lonf^  any  cause  for  ccnccallng  the 
fart  that  Ihiji  grand  armory  al  Richmonil  was  built  to  enable  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  nttit  by  foroe  the  encroaotaiaentB  of  the  tbca  administration  upon  her  india- 
puUble  rightf.  .  .  .** 
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'Willi  the  knowledge  tbus  gained  of  the  Btate  of  feeling  u 
the  East  and  South,  Uauiiltfm  hiw  clearly  what  to  do, 
attempt  to  unite  the  Federal  electore  on  Piuckney  must 
given  up,  or  the  reaaon  for  making  tlie  attempt  must  be  boldk 
set  forth.  Were  such  a  statement  to  be  made,  Hamilton,  it 
WRB  (H|T]aIly  plain,  vae  the  man  to  write  it.  This  he  did.  He 
firet  aiMreiyied  a  letter  to  the  President.  Repeated  mention 
had  been  made  to  him  that  Mr.  Adams  had  declared  there 
was  a  British  faction  in  tlie  country,  that  loading  Fedemliata 
belonged  to  it»  and  that,  aometiiuea  by  name  and  Bometimei 
by  hinta,  Hamilton  had  been  described  as  one  of  them.  If 
this  were  true,  Mr,  Adams  would  surely  own  to  making  the 
charge,  avow  the  reason,  and  give  the  gromid^  for  holding  such 
a  belief  to  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  statement.  No  reply 
came  back,  and,  while  ho  waited,  Hamilton  formed  a  plan  of 
rerenge.  Hu  would  prepare  a  paper  exhibiting  the  political 
conduct  of  the  President  ns  he  aaw  it,  addreaa  tbe  docim^ent 
under  liis  own  name  to  a  friend,  print  it,  and  spread  it  tut 
and  wide.  He  was  stUl  C4>n8ultLng  with  Wolcott,  Cabot,  aiid 
Ames,*  when  a  letter  Adams  wrote  eight  years  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

In  May,  1793,  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Tench  Coxe^  at 
that  time  his  friend,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasmiy. 
Pinckney  had  just  been  ai>i>(>inted  Minipter  at  the  Court  of  ^taH 
James.  Adams  had  sought  tlio  place,  ami,  in  a  fit  of  lll-humfl^ 
over  his  disappointment,  expressed  his  feelings  to  Coxe.  Brit- 
ish inflncnce,  he  declared,  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment, 
and,  were  ho  in  any  executive  department,  a  vigilant 
should  be  kept  on  the  Minister.  This  letter,  private  and 
fidential  though  it  was,  Coxe  now  most  shamefnlly  di 
He  had  already  used  it  to  serve  two  purposes,  and  was  oi 
too  glad  to  have  it  serve  a  third.  When  Dnane  was  Indi 
for  libel  under  the  Sedition  Law  this  letter  was  loaned  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  British  influence, 
District  Attorney  saw  the  note,  appreciated  the  unfortun: 
position  of  the  Preaident,  and  let  the  propecution  dni]>.  Ni 
long  after,  the  sixth  Congress  assembled,  and  numnscript  copij 
of  the  letter  were  soon  passing  about  among  the  meml>er8 
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id  to  hand.*    lu  August,  ISOO,  the  Aurora  publisbed  the 
letter  in  full.f 

Bj  that  time  the  campaign  had  begun  in  earnest.  Several 
pamphleta  were  already  in  the  windows  of  tho  bookshops. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  abusive  articles,  with  charges  and 
coiinter-chorgefl,  with  letters,  with  everything,  in  tine,  then  used 
las  a  weapon  of  political  fenea  If  a  Fodeml  ju(3ge  or  senator 
(resigned,  if  a  Federal  congressman  declined  to  stand  for  re* 
~  election,  he  was  instantly  branded  as  a  rat  ^  The  ship  Ad- 
minifitration,  it  was  joyf  ally  said,  is  soon  going  down.  See 
how  the  rats  desert  her.  The  late  voyage  has  been  perilous. 
No  small  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  over  to  keep  the  ship 
from  foundering.  First  to  go  was  Koss's  iron  machine  for 
forging  chains,  wheels,  and  screws.  A  great  part  of  tho  army 
went   next     The   sailing -master,   Timothy   Pickering,   and 

IlTHenry,  captain  of  marines,  followed.  The  crew  were  for 
sending  the  captain  and  tho  Sedition  Bill  after  tho  army.** 
But  the  sliip  seemed  Ukely  to  reach  port,  and  this  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  spared. 
There  was  anotlier  part,  however,  whieli  the  Republicans 
would  gladly  have  seen  thrown  over.  It  was  jwirticularly  ex- 
asperating to  think  that  the  man  most  odious  to  them,  for  the 
*  **  Com  hu  pcrBdtoiuI;  diwlosed  thii  letter,  and  copies  arc  drculatlng  atnoDg 
the  malignant  and  suspictous.  Tliia  state  of  things  has  greatly  tmpairetl  the  con* 
fidcDce  which  subeisted  among  men  of  a  oortalo  claw  in  soctetT.  No  one  knows 
boir  Mon  hifl  oim  chiractcr  may  be  assailed."  Wolcott  to  Ames,  December  29, 
t7B9. 

f  Hie  pasMge  making  the  charge  of  British  influenco  rcada  :  "The  Duke  of 
Leedi  once  inquired  of  mo,  vcrr  kindly,  after  hia  clafismutos  at  Woslminster 
1      Mhool,  Uic  two  Mr.  Pinckneyii,  which  induce*  me  to  conclude  that  our  new  ambas- 
^ft  Milor  haa  many  poffe^^ll  old  friendii  in  Eogland.     Whether  this  ifl  a  recoromeada- 
^Vtlon  of  him  for  the  office  or  not,  I  have  otber  reasons  to  belicTO  that  hIa  famtlj 
have  bad  their  eyes  fixed  upKtn  the  embassy  to  St.  JamcK  for  many  yenrs,  even  bo- 
fore  I  was  fteni  there,  and  that  tbey  contribuled  to  limit  the  duration  of  my  com- 
luiaoOD  to  three  years  In  order  to  make  way  for  thcmsidves  to  euceccd  me.     I 
^^iiiih  they  may  Snd  as  much  honor  and  pleasure  in  it  an  they  expected,  aad  th&t 
^Ktbe  poblic  rosy  derive  from  it  dignity  and  utility ;  but  knowing,  aa  I  do,  tbe  long 
^^tnlrigne*,  and  Buipecting  much  British  influence  In  tho  appointment,  were  I  la 
any  e^eeuU»o  dcpartmeoL,  I  would  Uke  tho  liberty  to  k<H'p  a  Tlgjlant  eye  upon 
Ibem,"     Aurora,  Aug^iet  S3,  ISCX).    Coxo  had  been  diaml'^Ked  by  Adams  from  the 
place  of  Supervisor  of  the  Kevcuuo,  and  tliin  iinc  of  the  letter  was  hifl  revenue. 
X  Anror*.  Augan  6,  22,  1800.    For  a  long  list  of  rata,  sec  Aurora,  Aopirt  23, 
800.  "  Baltimoro  Ajuericoo. 
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moment,  waa  beyond  their  reach.  Adams,  t}iey  felt  finroy  fni 
doomed,  and  when  he  went  out  of  office  liis  creatures  woq]i1 
go  with  him.  But  Judge  Chase  wunid  remain.  Uie  oSioe 
-was  for  Hfe,  his  health  was  good,  and,  imle^e  impeached,  In 
would  still  be  at  liticrtT  t«)  bully,  insult^  browbeat,  and  eenteooe 
every  Kepubb'caa  tliat  came  into  his  court  They  tamed  upon 
him,  therefore,  with  a  uarageuess  such  as  no  other  man  of  that 
day  en(.*ountercd.  He  was  tlie  wIo]£e<l  judge;  tlie  American 
Jeffreys;  Shylock's  "second  Daniel"  They  cursed  him  in 
epigriiuis ;  *  tliey  gave  bis  name  to  dogs ;  they  made  puns  on 
it ;  they  filled  the  newspapers  with  long  complaints  and  lettcn 
reciting  bis  crimes,  and  denounced  him  as  a  political  momil*' 
bank.f  The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  *'  bung  up," 
they  asserted,  while  he  and  his  colleagues  were  busy  with  the 
President's  affairs.  "While  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  Fruioe^ 
trying  to  provoke  a  war  with  tliat  republic,  Chase  was  emsad- 
ing  through  Maryland.  What  an  edifying  spectacle  to  666 
him  mounted  on  a  stump,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  v  .'i 
erating  in  the  President'n  behalf,  while  the  Supreme  t  ■  n 
fldjouma  from  day  to  day  till  he  has  disgorged! ^  The  people 
must  long  for  the  reflection  of  the  man  who  has  permit; 
such  tilings  to  be. 

This  man  Adams,  by  his  violence  and  his  folly,  has  bro 
the  country,  tlie  people  were  told,  to  the  very  brink  of 
Your  grievances  are  many.    Your  trade  is  languishing.    To 
coin  is  ehipped  abroad.    British  factors  are  soperseding 
merchants.     BritiBh  importations  are  ruining  your  man! 
tnree.*    Tour  sworn  enemies  are  every  day  coming  uiwn 

*  One  of  tbo  Icfl^t  objectionable  may  b«  given  aa  a  tpednwo : 

"  Cursed  of  thy  father,  scum  of  all  Lhat's  base, 

Tby  flight  ta  odious,  and  ibjr  name  U .*' 

Amora,  August  8,  Ifloa 
Kor  did  the  other  jtistlccs  alvrnjrR  escape : 
'*  For  Blpbabeticat  reform, 
Somo  folks  (like  Thornton)  grew  too  wann. 
And  had  resolved  that  C  and  Q 
Rbould  be  struck  out — Vd  strike  out  too^ 
But  DcUlier  Q  uor  C  ; 
I'd  strike  out  Izard,  Jaj,  and  Bee.'* 
f  Ibid.,  Aogost  11.  1800.  X  ^l<l->  August  6,  I80a 

*  To  the  People  of  Kew  Castle  County,  Delavare.    An  cleetloa  tddico^J 
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in  greater  nurabere.*  Imraense  public  burdenB  and  unneecft- 
sary  expenses  have  been  laid  upon  yon.  Since  the  hour  the 
Constitntion  was  eatabliahed  you  have  been  paying  twenty 
thoufland  dollars  a  day.  In  eleven  years  you,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  paid  ont  eighty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  the  preseut  moment  your  Government  is  costing  yon 
Beventeen  hundred  dollars  an  hour.  The  President'a  salary, 
large  as  it  is,  and  the  pay  of  congressmen,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  this  gum.  The  Federal  City,  begun  on  a  plan  rival- 
ling the  eplcndor  of  Babylon,  has  been  a  sink  for  much.  Your 
great  men  abroad  must  have  pocket-money,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  gone  to  them.  The  army  has  consumed 
fifteen  miUions.  The  navy  seven  millions.  The  Dey  of  Al- 
giers cAn  account  for  twenty-four  thousand  a  year  more.  "  Mill- 
ions for  defence,"  say  your  oppreasors,  "  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute  I  "  "WTien  Republicans  complain  of  the  immense  out- 
lay for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  British 
Treaty,  and  the  Algerine  tribute,  they  are  told  these  things 
tro  noceasary  to  commerce,  and  commerce  is  the  handmaid  of 
industry.  But  these  smooth-tongued  Federalists  well  know 
that  the  army  and  tlie  na%'y  are  the  instmments  of  tyranny. 
The  man  who  holds  a  supreme  court  in  the  cabin  of  Lis  ship, 
lays  the  death  sentence,  and  hangs  his  fellows  by  the  dozen  to 
the  yard-arm  for  crimes  which,  in  civil  life,  might  cost  the 
offenders  a  fine  of  seven  dollars,  cannot  have  any  respect  for 
the  people.  The  man  who  sharpens  his  apjietite  for  break- 
fast by  seeing  one  hnndnvl  liwhes  laid  on  half  a  score  of  sol- 
diers for  speaking  lightly  of  some  upstart  adjutant,  some  cousin 
of  some  inflnontial  personage,  can  have  no  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  to  him  the  "  swinish  multitude."  Martial  laws 
are  fatal  to  freedom.f 

Not  content  with  attacking  your  civil,  the  British  faction 
now  threaten  your  religious  liberty,  your  right  to  worship  as 
yon  please.  The  Federal  power  has  been  concentrated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Middle 

•  Independeot  Chronicle. 

t  Sco  An  Oration  on  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Politicsl  Delusion;  DeUrend 
in  New  Havea  on  the  ETcaing  preceding  the  Publio  Comiueacemeiit,  September, 
1800.     Bishop. 
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States.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  AVar,  the  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the  justicee,  the 
Ministers  to  England,  to  Spain,  to  Prnssia,  and  the  Jdrst-naiaed 
of  the  envoys  to  France,  are  all  from  New  England.*  Can 
you  call  oft  this  list  without  alarm  ?  New  England  is  the  home 
of  religious  bigotiy,  of  persecution,  of  the  Illuminati.t 

Segotten  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  this  odious  society 
was  reared  in  Connecticut,  and  confirmed,  on  its  maturity,  at 
Dartmouth  and  Yale.  Educated  in  these  colleges,  its  progeny 
has  gone  forth  to  spread  tyranny  and  oppression  over  all  the 
States.  They  have  seized  on  the  institutions  and  methods  of 
education,  pillaged  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  five  Eastern 
States  of  their  property,  and  secured  land  grants  and  money 
from  State  Legislatures  to  further  their  unjust  and  party  meas- 
ures. They  have  waged  war  against  other  sects,  sent  miagioQ- 
aries  to  break  up  the  peace  between  the  settlers  in  Vermont 
and  in  New  York,  anathematized  the  Church  of  Borne,  and, 
in  sermons,  prayers,  and  lectures,  likened  her  to  Babylon  and 
Antichrist,  which  are  to  be  destroyed.  They  have  espoused 
the  political  system  of  terror,  and  given  support  to  men  cbazged 
with  the  breach  of  every  precept  in  the  decalogue.  They  have 
approved  excessive  taxation,  costly  fleets,  useless  armies,  and  a 
Sedition  Law.  ^ 

By  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church  are  suffered  to  seize 
and  sell  the  food,  clothing,  furniture,  horses,  cattle,  and  farm- 
ing utensils  of  any  man  who  dissents  from  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship or  differs  from  them  in  religious  belief.  It  is  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  the  re-election  of  John  Adams  that  such 
of  his  judges,  ministers,  and  officers  of  state  as  are  from  New 
England  are  in  full  union  and  membership  with  the  Congre- 
gational Chureh,  the  chureh  which  conunits  such  acts  of  op- 
pression on  other  religious  sects.*  Intolerance  is  ingrained  in 
New  Englanders.  Bemember  the  Blue  Laws,  many  of  which 
are  yet  in  force.  Bemember  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers. 
At  Harvard  College,  Governor  Dudley  established  a  lecture. 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  scientific  knowledge,  or 

*  Aaron,  September  6,  1800.  X  ^i'^**  September  24,  1800. 

t  Ibid.,  Septenbeff  6,  12,  1800.  •  Ibid.,  September  «,  180a 
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r  awakening  in  the  mind  of  yonth  a  love  of  literature  and  the 
arts  ?  No.  The  lecturer  is,  every  year,  to  denounce  popery 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Congregational  clei^  of  Boston,  of  Roxbury, 

t  of  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge  are  tmsteefl.     Yet 
tbey  have  never  yet  attempted  to  have  the  lecture  stopped.* 
In  Maryland  is  another  college.t     But  it  is  managed  in 

(that  liberal  spirit  which  has  ever  distinguished  sects  in  the 
South.  There  no  religious  testa  are  used,  and  not  long  since 
it  did  honor  to  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears  by  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  J  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  East  and  the  South.  Mr.  Adams  would  join  Church  and 
State,  set  np  an  established  hierarchy,  and  rule  us  by  priests. 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  every  man  worehip  as  he  likes. 
Nay,  was  it  not  his  brain  that  framed,  and  his  pen  that  wrote, 
the  subhme  truths  and  inspired  language  of  the  ever-memo- 
rahlo  "act  for  establishing  reUgious  freedom"  in  Vir^nial 
For  this  a  canting,  political  parson  has  called  him  a  deiet.  Let 
him  be  named  a  wizard,  and  there  will  be  people  crediilouB 
enough  to  believe  it. 

The  charges  of  infidelity  brought  against  Jefferson  rest 
partly  on  passages  found  in  his  book  and  partly  on  storiee 
spread  abroad  by  his  foes.  He  has  dented  that  shells  found  on 
the  mountain-tops  are  proofs  of  the  great  Hood.  He  has  de- 
clared that  if  the  contents  of  the  whole  atmosphere  were  water, 
the  land  would  only  be  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  fifty-two 

I  and  a  half  feet.     Ho  does  not  believe  the  Indians  emigrated 

ffrom  Asia.  He  insists  that  tlie  negroes  are  a  specially  created 
and  inferior  race.  Instead  of  placing  the  Bible  and  the  Tes- 
tament in  the  hands  of  children,  he  would  store  their  minds 
with  the  nseful  facts  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  He  has 
impiously  written  in  his  "  Notes " :  "It  does  me  no  injury  for 
ray  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God.  It 
neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  "    But  it  is  not 

.       *Aim>ra,&ept8, 1S00.   Baltimore  AmeKcnn.    f  Wo-bin^on  College.     $  Ibid. 
I       •  Serious  CansideratioDS  oa  the  Elvctltm  of  »  rrcsiJcnl ;  Addressed  to  the 
^Otljunu  of  the  Utiitc«l  Slutes,  1800,  pp.  6,  10,  17.    The  Voice  of  Warning  to 
Qiriatiana  on  the  Enstiiug  Etcctioa  of  a  Prcaldcat  of  the  TTuitod  Suies,  ISOO. 
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in  his  book  aloae  that  his  hatred  of  Chmt  and  his  Chorxih  is 
betrayed.    His  daily  speech  is  that  of  an  iniideL     The  Eev. 
John  B.  Smith,  of  Vir<^ia,  once  had  the  famoufl  Mazzed  for 
his  guest.    The  talk  rau  on  religious  topics  ;  Mazzei  made  no 
secret  of  his  infidelity,  and,  when  Dr.  Smith  remarked  it, 
exclaimed :   **  Wiy,  your  great   philosopher  and  eUteeman, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  rather  farther  gone  in  infidelity  than  L" 
On  one  occasion  the  some  Mazzei  expressed  surprise  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  should  suffer  their  public  building 
to    fall    into    decay.     "  What    biuldings  i "  said   JeffenBOO. 
^  Why,  their  churches,*'  Mazzei  replied,  pointing  at  one  aa  be 
epoko.    "  It  is  good  enough,"  said  Jefferson,  *'  for  him  that 
was  bom  in  a  manger."    And  this  is  the  man  who  now  secis 
for  the  BufErage  of  Christian  people!     Elect  him,  and  the 
character  of  the  United  States  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of 
every  foreign  people.    At  home  religion  will  be  destroy 
Immorality  wiU  flourish.     The  very  bonds  of  society  will 
loosed.     His  admirers  tell  us  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  genios 
to  meddle  with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  or  attempt  to 
spread  his  own  views.    What  assurance  have  we  I    What  aaid 
Hazael  when  told  of  the  crimes  he  would  commit  i    Did  bo 
not  cry  out  in  indignation,  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
should  do  this  great  thiug  ? "    Yet  he  did  it.    Ko  man  knol 
what  an  infidel  President  will  do  till  the  opportunity  to  oeti 
given  him. 

To  these  serious  considerations  five  soriooB  facts*  were  op- 
posed.   There  was  a  monarchical  party  in  the  United  States, 
with  Hamilton  and  Adams  at  the  head.    There  was  a  Briti 
party  in  the  United  States,  with  Pinckney  at  the  head.     Pbd 
ney  was  a  deist.     Jefferson  was  as  good  a  Christian  as  A<i 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  much  bettor  one.    Nothing  but  the  eleo-' 
tion  of  Jefferson  could  save  the  Constitution  and  make  sure 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  evidence,  it  was  said,  going  to  prove  the  existence  of 
monarchical  party  was  simply  overwhelming.     Hamilton 
urged  a  monarchy  in  the  Federal  convention.     Ho  was  for  ] 
ing  the  Stat©  Qovemore  appointed  by  the  President,  not  elect 

•  Serious  Fact*,  oppwed  to  "Scrlotu  ConnideMtiottt;"  or  the  Voice  of  Win* 
lug  to  ReUgious  B«publJcan«.    Oolobcr,  1800,  p.  St. 
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'  by  the  people.  This  would  have  made  them  creatures  of  the 
£xocntive,  and  set  up  a  consolidated  monarchy.  When  Luther 
^  Martin  went  back  to  Maryland,  did  he  not  tell  the  LegiBlatnre 
B  that  there  was  a  monarchical  party,  with  Hamilton  for  leader  ? 
Why  were  all  the  pajjere  of  the  ConTcntion  sealed  and  never 
yet  disclosed  ?  Had  everything  been  fair  and  honest,  had  no 
thought  of  a  monarchy  existed,  would  such  concealment  have 
been  necessary  ?  * 

I  Notwithstanding  this  notorious  fact,  Hamilton  was  given  a 
high  place  under  the  new  Governments  Wliy  ?  That  he  might 
become  the  father  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national  debt 
What  could  these  do?  Establwh  monarchy.  The  genealogy 
of  the  business  is  this:  The  fimding  system  begets  and  per- 
'  petnalizes  the  debt  The  debt  begets  intrigue,  offices,  an4  ooi> 
iroptioii.  From  these  come  taxation.  Taxation  begets  the 
[treasury.  Tho  treasury  begets  a  swarm  of  Pickerings  and 
J  Daytons.  Pickerings  and  Daytons  beget  a  standing  army.  A 
Ifitanding  army  begets  monarchy,  which  enslaves  and  ruins  the 
?le.t 

Do  not  the  Federal  leaders  tell  you  the  country  is  too  large 
and  too  populous  for  a  republican  government  \  Why  do  they 
say  this  8  To  pave  the  way  for  monarchy.  John  Adams  says 
the  British  constitution  is  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  hu- 
man invention.  What  does  he  mean?  Why,  that  the  British 
constitution  is  better  than  our  own.  Why  is  it  better?  Be- 
oauiBC  it  provides  for  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  King.  X 

Some  months  ago  Hamilton  made  a  joiuTiey  eastward.  Tliero 
h&  waa  feasted  and  toasted.  Once,  after  drinking  his  favorite 
toast,  "A  strong  Government,"  which  is  modem  cant  for 
monarchy,  he  exclaimed :  *'  If  Mr.  Pinckney  is  not  elected 
^President,  a  revolution  will  be  the  consequence,  and  witliin  the 
Vnext  four  years  I  will  lose  my  head  or  be  the  leader  of  a  tri- 
umphant army."  Will  a  free  people  brook  this  threat?  If 
Jefferson  be  chosen,  will  this  Federalist  raise  an  army  and  del- 
uge the  country  in  blood  ?  Who  is  this  Hamilton  that  dictates 
to  the  United  States?  He  is  a  disorgaoizer,  a  Jacobin,  and,  nn- 
happily,  be  is  not  alone.  Sigits  of  tho  existence  of  a  British 
>arty  arc  on  every  side.    Have  not  tho  measures  of  Govem- 

*  Serioua  FacU,  etc.,  pp.  2,  S.  f  Ibid.,  p.  4.  X  Ibid.,  p.  &. 
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ment  for  six  yeare  past  been  partial  to  England  1  Does  not  the 
Britisli  treaty  give  to  England  mucli  that  is  dcniod  to  France  t 
Ajre  not  Federal  printe  full  of  praises  of  Pitt  ?  Why  ie  Pi<i- 
ering  so  intimate  with  Listen  ?  "Why  was  Peter  Porcupine,  a 
British  printer  in  British  pay,  suffered  to  publish  a  British 
newspaper  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  revile  the  French, 
their  Revolution,  republicanism  in  general,  nay,  even  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  'i  Because  there  is  a  strong  British 
party  in  the  country.  Mr.  Adams  has  said  so  in  his  letter  to 
Tench  Coxe.  He  had  long  been  an  ambassador  to  England, 
He  well  knew  the  intrigues  tliat  were  practised.  He  has  stated 
that  British  influcuco  secured  the  appointment  of  Piuckney  ai 
his  successor.  He  bad  the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  Ilia 
evidence  is  decisive.* 

Ten  years  ago  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Connecticut,  denotmo 
Charles  Pinckney  as  a  deist ;  nay^  called  him  one  in  the 
"  The  Triumph  of  Infidehty."  Two  weeks  ago  the  pious  Dr. 
Linn,  whose  "Serious  Considerations"  are  now  in  eveiy 
Federalist's  haud^,  openly  declared  Mr.  Pinckney  ia  a  dei«L 
After  tliis,  can  we  believe  that  Dwight,  Ijnn  and  Company  are 
really  actuated  by  religions  motives  I  Why  do  not  these  divioee 
raise  "The  Voice  of  AVaming"  against  Pinckney  the  deist, 
against  Adams  the  monarchist,  against  Hamilton  the  con- 
fessed adulterer?  t 

It  might  have  been  said  that  with  Adams  there  was  no 
need  of  doing  so ;  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had  made  the  task 
of  writing  down  the  President  his  own.  During  two  months  he 
had  patiently  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  letter  of  August  first 
But  none  had  come,  when,  on  October  first,  he  wrote  again. 
This,  too,  remained  unanswered,  and  in  a  httle  while  a  '*  Letter 

•  SertoiM  Facts,  etc.,  pp.  7,  8. 

f  Ibitl.,  pp.  10,  n,  H.  Forotbar  pamphlets  supporting  Mr.  Jefferson,  uti 
Tost  of  tbo  "RcUgious  Principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  1800.  A  Solemn  Addrow  » 
ChrifitianB  mad  Vitnoia  upon  the  Approaching  Klectioa  of  a  President  of 
United  Sut«B;  in  uiewcr  to  "Serious  Considerationfl,*"  I80O.  Address  to 
People  of  the  United  Slatea ;  with  an  Epitome  and  VindicatJoa  of  the  PnbUo  I 
ud  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1800.  This  is  the  earliest  ounpaign  bh 
raphy.  Oppos«d  to  Jefferswi,  see  The  Voioe  of  Warning  to  Chri«tlant  on 
Bomiing  Etcctioo  of  a  Praitdent  of  the  United  Stnten,  1800.  The  Claims  < 
Thomas  Jefferaoo  to  the  PreflidcDcr.  examined  at  the  Bar  of  Chriitlaidtr.  Bi 
tjkjmin.    And  Strictures  on  the  Letters  to  PUUp  iUaeL 
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from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  tho  Public  Conduct  and 
Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United 
States,"  came  out.  The  plan  of  Hamilton  was  to  print  it  pri- 
vately and  send  copies  to  men  whose  good  will  and  iutluence 
were  neceaeary  to  secure  Pincknoy's  election  to  the  presidential 
chair.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated,  for  scarcely  had  the 
printer  put  the  pamphlet  in  type  when  a  copy  was  procured 
from  the  office,  earriod  to  Burr,  extracts  prepared,  and  sent  off 
at  once  to  the  chief  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  States.* 

The  letter  contained  some  interesting  political  confessions, 
and  went  over  the  public  life  of  Adams  from  the  heginnuig  of 
the  War  for  Independence  to  tho  day  when  he  drove  the  sec- 
retaries from  his  Cabinet  in  a  rage.  He  told  how  and  why  he 
once  diverted  votes  from  Adams  for  President,!  and  once  at- 
tempted to  secure  for  Pinckney  at  least  an  equal  support.  Ho 
denonnced  tho  President  as  a  man  of  disgusting  egotism,  of 
distempered  jealousy,  of  nngovcmable  indiscrotion  of  temper, 
and  of  nnsonnd  maxims  of  adminietration.  J  One  cause  of 
discontent  with  liuu  wa^  declared  to  l>e  the  sentiments  expressed 


'  "Colonel  Ban-  ascertained  the  contents  of  thU  pnmphlct,  and  tliat  it  iriu)  In 
IpraM.  Its  immediate  puMicatJoa  be  kacw  must  distract  tbc  Fcvleml  pnrt;,  and 
thus  pramoto  the  BepubUcoD  cause  in  those  Stales  where  tlie  election  bad  not 
Ulcen  place.  Arrangenwota  were  accordingly  rotdo  for  a  copy  lu  soon  as  the 
printing  of  it  wofl  compli^tcd ;  and,  when  obtained,  John  Swartwout,  Robert  Swart- 
voni,  and  Matthew  L.  Daris,  bj  appointment,  met  Colonel  Borr  at  his  own  honsc 
The  pamphlet  was  read  and  extracts  made  for  the  prtss.'*  LUe  of  Aaron  Burr. 
BL  L.  Daris.  toI.  11,  p.  69.  Mr.  John  C.  Hamikou  declares  that  Davis  obtained  the 
pamphlet  from  the  printtng-olBce. 

f  **  But  tt  was  deemed  an  essential  point  of  caution  to  take  care  that  accident 
or  an  intrigue  of  tbc  opposers  of  Goremmcat  should  not  ralBe  Mr.  Adiiinsi,  instead 
of  General  Washington,  to  the  first  place.  This  every  friend  of  thu  fiovcmment 
wonld  have  coniidercd  as  a  dlfiastrouA  e?ent,  as  well  because  it  would  hare  dii- 
playod  a  OApricious  operation  of  the  sjfltem  tn  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  roan 
Intended  for  iho  Moond  as  because  it  woa  ct>ncdr«i  thatthe  Inoonipirobly  superior 
rdgfat  and  transcondiait  popularity  of  Genera!  Wsshington  rendered  hia  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  its  first  orj^anizatlon  a  matter  of  primary  and 
indiapen.'snble  importance.  It  was  tbcrcfore  agreed  that  a  few  rotes  should  be 
diverted  from  Mr.  Adams  to  other  persons,  so  as  to  insure  to  General  Wn9hm;:;:ton 
1  plurality."    Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  coawrning  tbc  Public  Conduct 

I  and  Character  of  Jolin  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Unitod  States.    New  York, 
1800.    First  cdilioD,  pp.  8,  9.    For  the  conduct  of  Hamilton  at  the  election  of 
Adanuto  the  Preoldoncy  m  1796,  see  pp.  11,  12,  IS. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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in  tlie  famous  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,*  But  the  head  and  front 
of  Ills  offending  was  his  conduct  in  the  affairs  with  Franoe-f 
The  whole  matter  vaa  passed  in  review :  the  rejection  of 
Piuckner,  tiie  rejection  of  the  throe  envoys,  the  declaration  of 
Adams  to  the  Cabinet  that  if  France  sent  a  minister  one  day  he 
ehonld  be  ecnt  back  the  next,  the  sudden  chan^  of  mind,  the 
aflsoiance  to  the  Congrese  that  should  France  give  protniBe  of 
receiving  a  minister  one  should  be  eent,  the  French  negotiadon 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  appointment  of  three  more  envoys,  and 
the  famous  Trenton  meeting,  were  eacti  described  and  explained. 
The  dismission  of  the  secretaries,  who,  because  they  could 
mle  the  President  and  plunge  the  country  into  a  war 
France^  had  been  sulking  and  moping  and  treating  A< 
"  with  great  dryness,"  was  declared  to  be  traceable  to  his  jeal- 
ousy, his  egotism,  his  ungovernable  temper.  The  peidon  ol 
Fries  and  his  com2>aniou8  was  prouoimct^  at  variance  witli 
sound  policy,  a  piece  of  temporizing,^  and  due  to  "bodo 
system  of  concession  to  his  political  eneraiea.***  Tliis  charge 
was,  to  say  the  least,  foolish  and  inhumane.  The  hot-water 
war  wa£  not  even  a  formidable  riot.  The  pardon  of  the  lead- 
ers wa?  just,  and  does  honor  to  Adamses  head  and  heart.  Hii 
example  has  ever  since  been  followed,  and  the  conduct  of  oar 
Republic  toward  its  poUtical  enemies  is  something  of  whidi 
every  citizen  may  well  be  proud. 

The  letter  ended  with  a  plea  for  the  equal  support  of 
Adams  and  Pinckney.|  The  Republicans  read  it  with  de- 
light, and  pronounced  it  the  best  lampoon  of  the  campaign. 
Have  we  not,  it  was  asked,  a  Sedition  Law?  Did  not  llamil- 
ton,  with  the  aid  of  it,  punish  a  poor  type-setter  at  New  York 
for  accusing  him  of  trying  to  purchase  and  suppress  the  Au- 
rora 1  Can  he  hope  to  escape  ?  "WTiat  a  sight  it  will  be  to  see 
the  head  of  the  British  faction  defending  himself  from  a  charge 
of  libel  on  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  I 

6nch  a  sight  might  well  have  been  expected.    Had  Thomas 

*  Letter  tram  Alexander  Ilutillton,  tie.,  p.  14.  f  Ibld^  p.  20. 

t  "  II  ia  by  tcraporizinga  like  these  that  mea  at  the  besd  of  affairs  lote  the 
respect  both  of  friends  arid  foes;  it  is  by  teraporlii&ga  like  ihese  that.  In  dmcivl 
fomeocaiioQ  aud  comrootiaa,  goremmenta  are  prostrated  which  tnigbl  eMflj 
haTo  been  upheld  hj  an  erect  and  impoiing  attitude."     Ibid.,  pp.  44,  45. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  44.  I  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Cooper,  or  James  Tbomson  Callender,  or  William  Boane  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  half  as  Barsge,  he  would  in  a  few  du^s  have 

I  been  eafely  lodged  in  the  jail.  And  bo  would  Hamilton  have 
boon  hud  Uie  Sedition  Law  been  passed  for  an  honest  purposOi 
and  not  to  meet  a  party  need. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  letter  by  Adams,     But  a  nnm- 

'  ber  of  replies  were  soon  hanging  in  the  windows  and  lying  on 
the  shelves  of  every  Republican  book-store.  A  Letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  occasioned  by  his  Letter  to  John  Adams,  was 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Noah  Webster.  A  Citizen  of  Now 
York  prepared  An  Answer  to  Alexander  Ilaniilton^e  Letter. 
A  third  writer  made  A  Free  Examination  of  the  Morals,  Po- 
litical and  Literary  Characters  of  John  Adams  and  Alexander 
HamiltOQ.  One  bookseller  announced  the  Last  Speech  and 
Dying  Words  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Prom  the  press  of  the 
Aurora  came  Hamilton's  Last  Letter  and  His  Amorous  Vindi- 
cation- 
Men  of  lesser  note  meanwhile  were  dragged  forward  and 
publicly  reviled.  The  Republicans  abused  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
The  Federalists  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  Tench  Coxe.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  rector  of  St 
Peter's  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and,  in  a  sermon,  had  plainly 
alluded  to  Jefferson  as  a  deist.  For  this  he  was  at  once  named 
the  Political  Parson,  the  Canting  Parson,  a  Sap-ekull,  a  man 
ready  to  do  anything  for  money,  and  accused  of  seekiug  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  after  he  had  taken  orders.* 
In  return  for  these  attacks  the  Federal  prints  reminded  the 

'  One  of  tlic  catches  in  which  bo  wu  derided  rons : 
"  A  Pfcrson  I  Km,  so  mind  what  I  sa; : 
In  tho  Church  of  St.  Putcr  I  preach  uid  I  praj, 
In  mj  bUck  gowa  and  crarat  mi  whitu. 
"  Sage  Deino*8  and  Tories,  I  pmy  yon  \ake  heed, 
And  I'll  gire  you  a  skcteh  of  loy  time-semng  creed— 
For  my  creed  it  is  Cash,  and  my  stipend  salvation. 
For  which  I'd  destroy  all  ibc  hopes  of  llie  naliOD, 
In  my  black  gown  and  crarat  »o  white. 
»•  I  believe  TOLERATION'S  t  very  prrcal  evil. 
For  which  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  goes  to  the  devil ; 
The  nation  that  choae  him  is  CURSED  of  nEAVEN— 
My  reason.*  for  ihis  id  the  puljiit  I've  prun. 
In  my  black  gown  and  cravat  lo  whitt^" 
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public  of  the  crooked  career  of  Mr.  Coxe.  How  that  he  was  » 
violent  "Whig  in  1775,  and  a  very  moderate  Whig  after  the 
Ileesianfl  reached  New  York  in  1776.  How  when  the  Britifih 
overran  New  Jersey  from  Paulua  Hook  to  Trenton  he  became 
a  Tory,  and,  with  one  Andrew  Allen,  went  over  to  the  King, 
landed  with  the  expedition  at  the  head  of  Elk,  marched  in 
triumph  over  the  field  of  Brandywine,  and  led  the  British 
army  into  Philadelphia  amid  loud  huzzas  for  King  George. 
How  in  1778  he  again  became  a  Whig;  how  Hamilton  made 
him  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue,  and  how  Wolcott  discharged 
him  for  bearing  tales  to  the  printer  of  the  Aurora,*  In  re- 
venge for  this  he  had,  it  was  said,  given  the  old  letters  of  Adams 
to  the  Aurora.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  exclaim  against 
British  influence ;  he,  the  guide  of  the  British  soldiers  on  their 
march  to  his  native  town ! 

The  Baltimore  American  copied  the  letter  from  the  Aurora, 
the  Charleston  Gazette  copied  it  from  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, and  in  the  Gazette  Thomas  Pinckney  read  it  for  the  first 
time.  Ho  at  once  assured  the  public  that  it  was  either  a  fot^ 
eiy  for  election  purposes,  or  founded  on  a  raiiiapprehenfiion.t 
He  then  wrote  to  Adams,  assured  him  that  the  charge  of  Brit- 
ish influence  was  untrue,  hoped,  if  the  letter  were  a  for^i 
the  President  would  declare  it  so,  or,  if  genuine,  etat-c 
grounds  for  his  beUef.  Though  the  letter  of  Pinckney 
dated  the  sixteenth  of  Septomber,  not  till  the  twenty-*ixth 
October  did  it  come  to  the  President's  hand.  That  night  ha 
answered  it,  and  the  evening  ne\rEpapers  of  the  following  i 
contained  the  reply  in  full.  J  The  letter  to  Coxe  was 
nounced  authentic,  the  charge  of  British  influence  ret 
and  explained,  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  two  men  maligne 

By  this  time  the  choice  of  electors  of  President 
Vice-President  had   begun.     In   Pennsylvania  the   mat 
provoked  a  bitter  contest,  M^luch  lasted  almost  to  the 
whereon  the  electors  met.     The  Legislature,  which  had 
joumad  in  tiie  spring,  had  rejected  a  bill  to  district  the  State. 

*  CuBtos.    Gantte  of  the  United  Smteit,  Xovctnber  4,  1800. 
t  TbomM  Pinckney  to  tho  wlitorB  of  ihe  Chftrlrflon  OftMKe,  Sepionibcr  16, 
18<W.  X  Gtwrtte  of  iho  I'nited  States,  October  27,  1600. 
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Nothing  bad  been  put  in  its  place,  and,  when  the  Houses  aa- 
eembled  again  in  November,  no  time  was  left  to  prepare  gen- 
eral tickets  and  aubmit  them  to  the  popular  will.  It  was  plain, 
therefuro,  that  the  Legislature  must  choose  the  electore,  or 

I  Penna^lvania  would  have  no  presidential  vote.  Each  part^ 
was  loath  to  have  tliia  occur.  But  to  agreo  upon  a  plan  to  avoid 
it  was  difficult,  for  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  waa  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Senate  Federal  hy  a  majority  of  two.  The  tirst 
bill  waa  framed  by  the  House,  and  provided  that  the  fifteen 
electors  should  be  chosen  ou  a  joiut  ballot.  The  Senate  rejected 
tiaa,  and  sent  down  a  new  bill  requiring  the  Senate  to  name 
seven  and  the  House  eight.  This,  in  tuni,  the  House  rejected. 
A  conference  was  asked,  committees  were  named,  and  for  two 
weeks  all  manner  of  suggestions  were  discussed.  At  one  time 
it  was  pro|>06ed  that  each  branch  should  prepare  a  list  of  fif- 
teen names,  and  from  the  thirty,  by  joint  ballot,  elect  fifteen. 
Then  eighteen  were  substituted  for  tlie  thirty.  But  the  tliir- 
teen  Federal  senators  would  not  yield.  They  were  exhorted  to 
stand  firm  and  beware.  Threats,  they  were  assured,  had  been 
made  by  the  Republicans  that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  Look  around,  it  was  said ;  mark  well.  Be  cautious  when 
a  stranger  approaches.  Keep  in-doors  at  night,  for  deeds  of 
darknesB  are  then  performed.     Give  no  heed  to  letters  inform- 

i  ing  yon  of  deaths  in  your  family  and  calling  you  home.*     At 

^laKt,  on  the  second  of  December,  a  compromise  was  arranged* 
ach  House  appointed  eight,  fifteen  were  chosen  by  a  joint 

JTOte,  and  of  these  the  Federal  Republicans  secured  seven. 
Two  days  later  the  electoral  colleges  assembled  in  each  State. 

fOn  the  eighth  of  the  month  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  irary- 
Und,  and  New  Jersey  were  known  at  Philadelphia,  and  tho 
ballots  then  stood;  nineteen  for  Adams  and  Pincbney,  thir- 
teen for  Jeflerson  and  Burr.  Republicans  claimed  that  they 
would  surely  have  secured  another  elector  in  Maryland  had  not 
the  Federalista,  in  a  strong  Republican  district,  fired  the  woods 
on  election-day,  and  so  kept  the  farmers  from  the  polls.  On 
the  ninth  the  returns  from  Delaware  and  Connecticut  added 
twelve  to  the  Federal,  and  the  returns  from  New  York  twelve 
■'  e  Republican  score.    Tho  rage  of  Burr  when  he  heard  this 
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must  have  been  great,  for  paims  had  been  taken  to  pereaade  one 
of  the  New  York  electors  not  to  write  the  name  of  JefiEexBOO 
on  the  ballot  he  cast  The  following  day  Maflaachiuetti  wai 
heard  from,  and  on  the  next  it  was  known  that  Virginia  had 
giren  her  twenty-one  votes  for  the  Bepnblican  candidatea.  The 
ballots  now  stood :  Adams,  forty-seven ;  JefiEerson,  f orty-u 
The  excitement  became  intense.  The  country,  exdaimed  the 
Federalists,  has  been  saved  by  the  firmness  of  Pennsylvania's 
noble  thirteen.  They  have  rescued  the  States  from  the  Jacobins. 
Thirteen  is  indeed  an  auspicious  number  for  America.  Thirteen 
States  declared  Independence  and  formed  a  temporary  Union, 
which,  thirteen  years  later,  gave  place  to  that  glorious  Constitii- 
tion  thirteen  Federal  senators  of  Pennsylvania  have  saved  ham 
Jacobin  hands.  But  their  joy  was  iU-timed.  With  the  siz* 
teenth  of  December  came  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  erveiy 
Federalist  at  once  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  electioii 
was  gone.  For  a  few  days  it  was  thought  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina one  elector  had  given  his  suffrage  to  Clinton  and  taken  it 
from  Burr.  But  this  report  was  soon  corrected,  and,  with  two 
Bepnblican  States  to  hear  from,  the  electoral  vote  snnuned  np 
sixty-siz  for  JefEerson  and  Burr,  sixty-five  for  Adams,  and  fcir 
Pinckney  sixty-four. 

The  news  from  South  Carolina  reached  Washington  on 
December  thirteenth,  and  gave  Jefferson  just  cause  for  alarm. 
He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Adams  was  defeated.  But 
he  had  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  victory  was  with 
him  or  with  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  as  certain  as  anything  human 
could  be  that,  in  his  own  language,  "  an  absolute  parity  "  ex- 
isted between  them.  The  representatives  had,  therefore,  be- 
come the  electors,  and  could  any  man  say  what  they  would  do  t 
Was  it  not  likely  every  Federalist  in  the  House  would  give  his 
vote  and  exert  his  influence  for  Burr  ?  Kay,  might  not  the  Be- 
publicans  of  New  York  desert  him  and  seek  to  raise  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  the  people  did  not  wish  to  see  in  the  chief 
seatt 

So  strong  was  the  probability  of  this  defection  that  JefEer- 
son took  steps  to  prevent  it  A  majority  of  the  ten  men  New 
York  sent  to  the  House  wero  Republicans,  and  the  one  man  to 
whom  these  Bepublicans  looked  up  with  profound  respect  was 
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1  Edward  Livingston,  To  bribe  Mm  directly  with  tlie  offeT  of  a 
[place  would  have  been  inipoasible.  Bat  to  gain  his  influence 
Ihj  bestowing  a  Cabinet  seat  upon  his  brother  was  what  Jeffer- 
fson.  nndertook  to  do.  This  brother  wae  Kobert  11.  Livingston, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  now  remem- 
bered for  the  aid  he  gave  to  Fulton,  and  the  great  tilings  he  did 
in  promoting  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  Btcam.  To  dabble  in 
what  wafi  called  philosophy,  to  have  a  theory  about  the  bones 
of  the  "  incogiiitum,"  to  be  interested  in  fossils,  to  talk  learned- 
ly about  lunar  eclipses  and  the  cause  of  heavy  winds,  was  a 
fashion  with  most  men  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Jefferson  did 
so,  and  Madison  and  Robert  Livingston,  who  gave  both  time 
and  money  to  the  study  of  the  uses  of  the  steam<engLue  and 
Off  steam.  In  tmth,  he  liad  written  a  paper  on  the  steam- 
engine,  whicli,  Jefferson  informed  him  in  a  letter  duted  tlie 
fourteenth  of  December,  had  been  laid  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  soon  to  appear  in  print.* 
The  writer  then  expressed  a  lively  wish  to  hear  more  about 
some  huge  bones  lately  discovered.  Could  they  be  those  of  the 
mammoth  ?  What  particular  bones  were  they  ?  Could  he  buy 
them  ?  Gladly  would  he  pay  any  reasonable  price,  place  the 
money  at  New  York  as  quickly  as  the  post  could  carry  it,  and 
bear  the  cost  of  package  and  of  transportation.  All  this  by  the 
way,  for  a  yet  more  importaut  matter  remained,  and  this  mat- 
ter was  the  election.  The  Constitution  was  meant  to  be  re- 
publican. Yet  it  had  been  so  constraed  and  administered  as  to 
be,  what  the  French  had  named  it,  a  monarciiic  masque.  So 
long  had  the  ship  of  state  been  trimmed  and  nm  in  this  evil 
way  tliat  to  put  her  on  a  republican  tack  would  require  aU  the 
skill,  all  the  firmness,  all  the  zeal  of  her  best  and  ablest  friends. 
Nor  would  men  of  skill  be  sufficient.  They  must,  wrote  **  the 
Ifan  of  the  People,"  the  iierco  hater  of  aristocrats,  they 
must  be  men  of  family  also.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  ad- 
minifitration  must  be  those  whose  talents,  whose  integrity, 
whose  high  Revolutionary  names  would  fill  the  people  with 
confidence  and  lay  an  awful  silence  on  the  maligners  of  Ke- 
publicanism.    Such  diameters  were  few ;  so  few  that  Robert 

*  Tbo  minutcc  «tiow  that  on  March  1, 1799,  R.  R.  t.ivln^^toQ  presented  ft  paper 
on  "An  Improved  Stoam-Engine."    Tijia  waa  neter  printed. 
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B.  livingston  oonld  not  be  left  off  the  list.    Wotild  be  then- 
fore  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  i* 

This  letter  tiui&hcd,  Jefferson  wrote  toBorr.  Georgli 
South  Carolina  and  TenneflBee,  Burr  was  ofiBored,  would  tticK 
withhold  from  him  one  vote.  The  boainesfi  was  badly  man- 
aged. It  wiiB  a  shame  to  have  left  to  hazard  what  might  bars 
fmstrated  half  the  Republican  wish.  An  it  wa»,  he  would  still 
have  four  or  five  votes  over  Hr.  Adams,  and  was  to  be  ood- 
gratulated-t  A  week  later,  when  Burr  replied,  $  Georgia  had 
been  heard  from,  the  vute  of  South  Carolina  corrected,  and 
every  possible  donbt  removed  that  the  result  of  the  eleotioa 
was  a  tie. 

The  rapture  of  the  victorious  party  swelled  high,  Bepub- 
lican  festivals  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Kepublicaa 
songs  and  ehout^  were  heard  in  the  streets  and  taverns  of 
every  city,  and  along  the  highways  that  led  to  every  market- 
town.  The  kingdom  of  the  beast  was  at  an  end.  Truth  and 
Moderation  and  Justice,  Republicanism  and  the  voice  of  the 
people,  had  triumphed.  On  the  £ret  of  January  a  great  fe 
val  was  held  at  Lancaster.  Another  took  place  at  Easton  on  \ 
third  of  the  month,  when  a  hill  that  overhung  the  Buahkill  ^ 
named  Mount  Jefferson.  The  same  day  a  yet  more  q)1en<] 
gatheidng  met  in  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  at  Philadelphia  to  hear 
speeches,  drink  toasts,  and  sing"  Jefferson  and  Lil)erty*- *  till  tier 
were  hoarse.  A  fourth  festival  came  off  at  Carlisle.  In  '■ 
flame  newspapers  that  described  these  rejoicings  were  eqn 

*  Jefferson  U>  Liringflton,  December  14,  1800. 
f  JcfTcrsoD  to  Burr,  December  IS,  1600. 
t  Burr  to  JefTcnion,  December  28,  1  BOO. 

*  One  Btanzm  of  this  bimotu  song  is : 

"  Calamnx  and  falachood  in  nin  niae  (hdr  Tc^oe 
To  blast  our  Republican's  fair  reputaUcn ; 
But  Jcff«rsoa  still  is  Anicrica'B  choice, 
AucI  be  will  her  liberties  guard  from  tntnaiou. 
TU  the  wretches  who  wait 
To  unite  Church  and  State, 
That  the  names  of  McKcon,  Burr,  and 
Jefferson  hate. 
But  ne'er  will  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves 
While  the  oirth  boars  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolln  its  wavea." 
See,  also,  for  a  slightl;  different  rersion,  Political  MagaziDe,  Korember,  ISOQ. 
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ridiculing  tlio  fall  of  Adams  and  the  long,  wry  faces  the  Feder* 

alists  wore.  "  Dicky  Strop  "  informed  the  friends  of  the  Essex 
'  Junto  that  he  was  under  the  ueceseity  of  putting  up  the  price 
t  of  flhaving :  their  faces,  since  the  news  from  South  Carolina, 
I  had  become  so  immeasurably  long.     Another  vnt  advertised  a 

few  mourning  cockades  for  sale.  Nor  were  the  Federal  printa 
[less  bitter. 

During  the  Republican  rejoieinga  at  Pittsfield,  in  Masear 

chusetts,  the  church-bell  was  rung  so  vigorously  that  it  broke. 

I^ever  mind,  said  an  Adams  newspaper,  the  church  will  soon 
be  indemnified  by  gold  from  the  sale  of  one  of  Jeffereon's  ne- 
groes, or  by  a  check  on  Burr's  Manhattan  Bank,  Gentlemen, 
another  asserted,  who  invested  their  all  in  Virginia  fine-cut  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  accept 
Burr-middlings.  The  Washington  Federalist  reversed  the  eagle 
and  under  it  put  the  motto,  Pluria  e  TJtio.  From  Connecticut 
came  a  story  of  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  at  the  Hart- 
ford frog-pond.  After  the  election  tlie  frogs  had  determined 
to  have  a  civic  feast.  When  they  had  sung  **  The  man  of  the 
people,  the  man  of  the  people,"  for  some  time,  an  old  bnll-frog 
that  hud  survived  the  cold  Federal  frost  of  December  croaked 
ont,  "  Colonel  Burr,  Colonel  Burr,'*  and  instantly  there  was 
dead  silence  in  the  pond.  Tlie  Sun  of  Federalism,  a  town 
orator  declared,  is  soon  to  set  forever.  Wlion  it  does,  was  the 
reply,  there  will  be  but  one  party  in  the  land,  and  that  will  be 
called  the  Lunatic,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  Moon  of 
Democracy.  Then  the  Eagle  of  Freedom,  that  once  soared 
toward  the  Federal  Sun,  will  retire  to  its  nest,  and  the  Owl  will 
take  its  place,  A  certain  coin,  too,  will  change  it*  name,  and 
thereafter  bo  known  as  the  OwL  la  it  not  a  riddle  that  an 
atheist  has  been  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple ?  Is  it  not  a  riddle  that  John  Adams,  who  rocked  the  cra- 
dle of  republicanism;  who  was  so  active  in  separating  the 
colonics  from  Great  Britain ;  who,  on  two  embassies,  courted 
the  friendaliip  of  her  enemies,  sliould  be  accused  of  sympathy 
for  the  British  cause)  However  painful  the  thought  may  be 
that  America  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  Jacobin,  there  is  still  one  con- 
solation left:  the  administration  will  not  be  costly.  No  good 
Democrat  can  admit  for  a  moment  that  either  of  those  plain 
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Kepublicona,  Citizen  Jeffereon  or  CitLien  Bun^  vrill  wish 
the  same  exponeivc  and  extravagant  establishment  that 
been  allowed  tbo  aristocratic  and  monarcliical  John  A< 
To  them  the  splendor  of  a  drawing-room  is  as  repuUlve  a« 
gloom  of  a  bafitile.  Economy,  we  have  been  told,  ecoi 
economy,  ia  the  vital  principle  of  republican  govcrma 
We  shall  therefore  expect  from  our  new  rulers  an  immenae 
saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people*6  money.  Ever  fiince 
the  first  Congress  the  Demos  have  cried  out  against  the  high 
wages  of  the  servanta  of  tlie  People.  Surely  they  hare 
made  all  this  noise  merely  to  get  into  place?  They  wiU,' 
course,  at  onoe  begin  to  practice  that  economy  they  hare 
long  preached,  Mr.  Jeffereon,  to  begin  with,  will  give  op 
of  the  salary  allowed  him  by  law.  He  always  thongfat  twKOty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  great  salary  when  Mr.  Adams  had  it 
Now  he  will  undoubtedly  think  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
enough.  Konticello  is  not  far  away ;  he  can  easily  send  hom« 
his  clothes  to  be  washed  and  mended ;  his  servants  he  owna, 
and  lu8  vegetables  he  can  bring  from  his  estate.  Mr.  But 
will  also  consent  to  a  reduction,  for  ho  is  a  little  man  and  atop 
great  expense  for  clothes.* 

This,  said  another  class  of  Federalists,  is  too  hasty  a  j 
ment.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  these  gentlemen  are  to  b« 
mlers.  The  vote  of  eight  States  is  nocoseary  to  a  choice,  and 
the  vote  of  eight  States  Jefferson  cannot  have.  He  come* 
from  tlie  South ;  he  is  hostile  to  the  measures  of  commercy 
defence ;  he  will  therefore  be  opposed  by  Massachusetts 
Kew  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  South 
Una  and  Delaware.  Maryland  sends  eight  representatives, 
whom  five  are  Federalists,  and  they  will  either  support  Bu; 
be  divided,  and  the  State  cast  no  vote.  Nor  is  it  likely 
Vermont  will  have  a  ballot ;  for  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
two  representatives  can  ever  agree.  New  Jersey  is  nn 
but  may  be  counted  as  Biipporting  the  pretensions  of 
Burr.  Thus,  of  the  sixteen  States,  seven  are  sorely  for  J( 
ferson,  six  are  surely  for  Burr,  and  two  will  have  no  vote  at 
all.  This  gives  tIbg  to  a  case  for  which  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide,  and  the  Government  must  end.     Hitherto  the 
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HTice-Presideift  has,  shortly  before  the  cloBe  of  the  sesmon,  re- 
^Egned  his  seat,  that  the  Senate  might  choose  a  President  ^o 
B^m,,  to  succeed  to  the  powers  of  tlie  Vice-President  should  the 
^Tresident^Iect  die,     Jefferson  mnst  follow  this  enstom,  quit 
the  Senate  in  February,  and,  the  House  making  no  choice,  the 
Government  will  be  without  a  hc^d.     Superstitioas  people 
were  then  bidden  to  recall  the  signs  and  port<ints  of  which  of 
late  there  had  been  so  many.    Every  mail  from  the  South 
brought  accounts  of  rumblings  and  quakings  in  the  Allegha- 
rnea,  and  strange  lights  and  blazing  meteors  in  the  sky.    These 
distorbanees  in  the  natural  world  might  have  no  connection 
with  the  troubles  in  the  political  world ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
imposfiible  not  to  compare  them  with  the  prodigies  all  writers 
of  the  day  declare  preceded  the  fatal  Ides  of  March. 
■     The  sober-minded  in  the  community  laughed  at  these  feara. 
An  election,  they  insisted,  would  surely  be  made,  and  that  elec- 
tion would  be  carried  by  Burr,     New  England  would  vote  for 
him.    The  men  of  that  section  had  still  faith  to  believe  that  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fniit.    They  believe  the  stock 
from  which  Jefferson  sprang  is  bad,  because  his  works  are 
known  to  be  so.    They  believe,  whatever  Burr  may  be  report- 
ed to  he,  he  will  eventually  turn  out  good.    Is  he  not  the  grand- 
son of  the  dignified  Edwards,  the  luminary  of  American  divin- 
H^  ?    Is  he  not  the  son  of  President  Burr,  a  burning  and  a 
H^ining  light  ?    Is  he  not  far  above  the  Virginian  in  acuteness 
fit  discernment  and  in  knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  in  mili- 
tary skill,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  capacity  for  arrangement,  in 
decorous  manners,  in  address?    Can  such  a  tree  bring  forth  bad 
frnit? 

Advice  of  this  kind  was  to  bo  expected  from  the  people 
and  the  press ;  but  not  from  the  men  whose  duty  it  now  be- 

rie  to  choose  a  President.  The  Federalists  had  been  defeated 
eight  electoral  votes.  They  were  cut  off  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  every  possible  hope  of  electing  their  men.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Burr. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  any  constitutional  difficulty ;  the 
ith  for  them  to  take  lay  riglit  before  them.  No  man  of  either 
ty  doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt,  that  the  wish  of  every 
epablican  was  and  had  been  to  make  Jefferson  the  next 
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FrefiidoDt.  Had  tbe  FodcnJ  ropresentativcfi  in  Coit| 
therefore,  been  the  honefft  patriotfi  thej  pretended  to  be ; 
their  dread  of  rebellion  bcou  reiU,  and  not  the  idle  tmmj 
a  heated  campaign,  they  would,  when  the  time  came,  e\ 
man  of  them,  have  repaired  to  the  HooBe  of  RepreseutatiTtt 
and  promptly  vot^d  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  those  Fedend' 
lets,  who  for  eight  yaars  had  been  accofiing  the  Kepublicazitf  of 
Becking  to  introduce  the  revolntiouary  principles  of  France, 
now  attempted,  from  pm«  political  malice^  to  involvo  the  conn- 
try  in  a  civil  war.  Their  firet  plan  was  to  hinder  any  cleO' 
tion,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  tlio  duty  of  electing  tlte  Chief 
Justice,  or  some  senator,  President  till  Congreee  met  again,  or 
till  a  new  election  cuuld  be  held  by  the  people.  Their  second 
plan  was  to  elect  Aaron  Burr. 

At  tliis  conduct  the  Republicans  were  rightfully  enraged. 
Jefferson  begged  Adams  to  veto  any  attempt  to  set  np  a  tem- 
porary President ;  but  Adams  was  as  malicious  aa  any  Federal- 
ist could  be,  and  refused.  Then,  driven  to  desperation, 
two  men  foremost  in  defending  the  strict  coDetmctiou  of  I 
Constitution  rushed  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.  It  is  ! 
to  read  without  a  smile  that  Jefferson,  the  father  of  nnUifi 
tion  and  secession,  and  Madison,  his  groat  disciple,  prof 
that  the  Constitution  should  be,  for  once  at  least,  most  lilx!ral|| 
construed.  They  would  have  the  two  contestants  for  tlie  Pr 
dency  summon  the  new  Congress  by  a  joint  proclamation. 
do  this  they  had,  by  their  own  logic,  no  right  whatever.  The 
Constitution  gave  them  no  such  power,  "and  powers," 
Jefferson,  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  "  not  delegated  are  i 
served  to  the  States."  "  The  proceeding,"  Madiisou  admitt 
would  not  be  "strictly  regular,"  but  **the  irregularity," 
wrote,  "  will  be  less  in  form  than  any  other  adequate  to 
emergency,  and  will  be  in  form  only  rather  tliim  in 
stance."  *  Was  this  Republican  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  i 
resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia?  That  the  man 
wrote  the  "  Letters  of  Helvidiua,"  who  denounced  Mr.  "  Ha 
ilton^s  heresies"  who  accused  Washington  of  violating  tho 
Constitution,  should  have  used  such  language  is  a  bitter  ocMn- 
ment  ou  his  political  honesty.    In  1793  Madison  and  JeffenoD 

*  Mftdiaoa  to  Jefferson,  Jtniuty  10,  1801. 
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prononncod  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  nnconetitutional, 
because  the  President  was  not  expreesly  authorized  to  decide 
on  war  or  peace.  In  1801  Ifadieon  and  Jefferson  were  for  a 
joint  proclamation  to  the  new  Congrees,  not  because  the  Con- 
Btitntiou  sanctioned  it,  but  because  it  waa  '' adequate  to  the 
emergency."  Now  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  these 
two  men  were  sorely  tried,  and  each  most  shamefully  re- 
canted. 

WTiile  the  leaders  were  thus  preparing  to  rc-sort  to  illegal 
wa^-s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  were  preparing  to 
resort  to  force.  Fedcraliate  were  plainly  told  that,  if  Aaron 
Burr  were  made  President,  the  Kepublicans  would  arm,  march 
to  Washington,  depose  the  usurper,  and  put  Jefferson  in  his 
place.  They  were  cautioned  to  reflect ;  to  forbear  their  men- 
mcca ;  to  remember  that  the  tumultuous  meetings  of  a  set  of 
factious  foreigners  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  lighting  bac- 
chanals in  Virginia,  were  not  to  dictate  to  Congress.  What, 
they  were  asked,  could  Virginia  do,  even  if  she  were  helped 
by  Pennsylvania  ?  Bring  her  militia,  ill-trained  and  farcically 
performing  the  exercises  of  the  manual  with  com-stalkB  for 
nmsketa,  face  to  face  with  the  seventy  thousand  regulars  of 
Masaachusetts,  with  the  citizenB  of  New  Hampslure  united  to 
a  man,  and  with  half  the  citizens  of  other  States  ranged  under 
the  Federal  banner,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle ?  If  the  wof III  experiment  were  ever  to  be  tried  at  all,  it 
could  never  be  tried  at  a  more  favorable  moment.* 

Witli  the  charge  of  seeking  to  hinder  an  election  and  do- 
atroy  the  KepuWic,  the  Eepublicans  now  mingled  two  others. 
The  fi^  was  that  of  burning  the  public  records.  No  sooner 
had  Pickering  and  M'Uenry  been  driven  from  the  Secretary- 
ahipfl  of  State  and  War  than  the  Aurora  asserted  that  abuse 
of  oflicG  was  the  real  cause  of  removal ;  that  tliere  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pickering  a  balance  of  half  a  million  unaccounted 
for,  and  supported  the  assertion  by  the  publication  of  accounts 
obtained  from  a  clerk  in  the  Trcaeury  Office.  Wolcott,  "^ho 
sncoeeded  Pickering,  denied  this.  The  accounts  of  the  late 
Secretary  had  all  been  presented,  and  would  be  settled  as  soon 
afi  the  office  opened  at  Washington.     The  removal  began  in 
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June,  and  early  in  Koronber  every  book  and  paper  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  was  bunied.  In  Jannaiy  Wot 
oott  resigned,  and  Dexter  was  transferred  from  the  War  Offiea 
to  the  SecretaryBhip  of  the  Treasory.  But  he  had  acareelj 
began  his  duties  when  his  promotion  was  again  followed  bj  a 
fire,  which,  in  the  langoage  of  the  Anrora,  was  aoon  known  ai 
Federal  Bonfire  Number  Twa  The  aoooont  which  the  Bepab- 
licans  declared  to  be  the  only  true  version  of  the  a&ir  waa  tM 
in  a  newqMper  called  The  Cabinet,  printed  at  Washington,  and 
owned  by  a  son  of  the  famous  Matthew  Lyon.  Late  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  nineteenth,  1801,  douds  of  smoke,  the  atay 
went,  were  seen  to  come  from  the  windows  of  the  Treasoiy 
Building.  The  house  was  remote  from  the  inhabited  part  of  tha 
city,  but  a  cry  was  raised,  congressmen  and  dtiaeoa  responded, 
lines  were  formed,  and  buckets  of  water  passed  with  dQ  speed 
to  the  fiames.  Many  drcumstanceB  went  to  show  that  the  fin 
could  not  be  the  work  of  accident  Those  who  were  first  to  enter 
the  Auditor's  room  discovered  an  unusnal  quantity  of  p^Mr  seat* 
tered  over  the  floor.  Three  of  the  party  went  to  the  door  of 
an  adjoining  room  in  the  hope  of  saving  fnmitura.  It  WM 
locked,  but,  looking  through  the  key-hole^  4  lig^t  ma  nn 
bumiug  within.  To  force  the  door  was  the  wosk  of  %  "m?^'"'^ 
when  three  men  were  found  quietly  sitting  in  the  zoom.  Ud* 
happily,  the  candle  was  put  out  before  their  faces  oouM  be 
seen.  Nor  was  this  alL  While  the  fire  was  raging,  sevenl 
carts  and  wagons  drove  up,  tnmks,  boxes,  bundles,  and  bagi 
of  Oliver  Wolcott's  private  goods  were  loaded  on  them,  and 
borne  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  citizen  asked  him,  while  he 
was  busy  at  this,  what  should  be  done  to  save  the  papers  of  the 
TTnited  States.  *'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  department," 
said  Wolcott ;  "you  must  ask  Mr.  Dexter."  If  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Treasury  Department,  how  came  he  to  have  a 
doien  or  twenty  boxes  and  bags  of  personal  property  there  1 
It  is  hard,  even  in  the  day-time,  at  Washington  to  get  a  wagon 
orm  cart  to  render  the  most  pressing  serrice,  cany  wood, 
transport  luggage,  or  bring  food  from  Georgetown.  How, 
then,  if  Wolcott  did  not  know  the  fire  was  to  come  o^  was  be 
able  to  have  so  many  teams  at  the  office  so  soon  aftv  the  alarm 
was  called t    When  did  this  bonfire  take  place!    At  dusk. 
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Wliere  did  it  take  place  ?  At  "Washington,  in  a  room  full  of 
the  registens  of  public  iniquity.  "Why  not  at  Philadelphia  ? 
Because  the  alacrity  of  the  people  would  have  quickly  put  the 
flames  out.*  Why  did  the  bonliro  take  place  at  all  ?  Because 
the  f actiou  hm  passed  from  power ;  the  kiugdom  of  the  beast 
I  ia  at  an  end.  Proof  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  money 
f  Bot  apart  for  tho  standing  army  was  demanded,  and  immedi- 
ately the  War  OflSce  is  consumed.  Proofs  of  the  corrcctucss 
of  tho  man  Timothy's  accounts  were  demanded,  and,  lo !  the 
Treasury  Office  is  all  aflame.f  Mr.  Dexter  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fireworks.  J 

The  second  charge  was  against  the  management  of  navy 
afiairs,  and  accused  the  officers  of  the  Boston  of  plundering  and 
maltreating  tho  crew  of  the  French  corvette  Le  Berceau. 
Since  the  Februaiy  day,  ISOO,  when  La  Vengeance  stnick  her 
colors  and  became  the  Constellation's  prize,  the  vessels  on  the 
Goodaluupe  and  St  Domingo  stations  had  not  been  unem- 
ployed. As  speedily  as  the  Constellation  could  be  made  ready 
for  sea  she  was  ag^n  in  commission,  and  on  her  way  to  join 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Talbot  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
station  was  St.  Domingo,  and,  while  cmiging  there,  he  heard 
that  a  French  letter  of  marque  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte. 
The  port  waa  a  small  one  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  was 
under  Spanish  rule.  But  the  Spaniards  were  constantly  aiding 
and  abetting  the  French  picaroons,  and  Talbot  determined, 
therefore,  that  Spanish  jurisdiction  should  not  deter  him  from 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  vessel  out.  Lieutenant  IIull,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  cutter  he  entered  the 
harbor  by  night,  rowed  round  the  Sandwich,  for  such  the 
packet  was  named,  and  reported  her  lying  at  anchor  under  the 

•  Aurora,  Janiury  25,  27.  29,  1801 ;  February  2,  1801. 
f  The  chaise  vu  sumioed  up  m  ver«<t  id  thU  wUe: 
"Fiokeriog,  on  balance  of  acooont, 
Owed  balf  «  milUon ;  tbia  anraunt 
Wolcott  declared  to  be  absurd, 
And,  In  a  temper  r&tfacr  nettled, 
Bwora  that  at  WaabtDgton  It  sboulil  be  settled — 
DQzt«r  hafl  kept  Wolcott'a  word." 
X  A  oommUtoc  of  Congren  traced  the  origin  of  tho  Arc  In  tbe  War  Office  to 
'<be  firepUce  of  nn  adjoining  house.    What  caustd  the  fire  lu  the  Treasury  bnildlng 
tbej  did  not  dUoarer. 
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gunfl  of  a  battery  erected  on  shore.  And  now  eome  delaj  > 
curred,  for  a  craft  in  wliicH  to  send  the  boarding  party  waa  i 
at  hand.  But  the  patience  of  the  commandiag  officer 
amply  rewarded  when  an  American  sloop,  the  Sally,  came 
aighL  She  had  left  Port  Platte  not  long  before,  and  was  < 
pocted  to  return.  Of  all  vesselfi  she  was,  therefore,  the : 
suitable  for  the  cnterpriae,  as  her  appearance  in  the  harbor^ 
would  give  rise  to  no  alarm.  To  man  tlie  Sally  at  sea, 
party  of  marines  on  l>oard,  and  dispatch  her  in  time  to  : 
Port  Platte  at  noon  of  a  certain  day,  was  an  easy  matter, 
soon  done.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  till  after  nightfall,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  fla^h  and  a  solid  shot  across  the  bow  announced 
that  an  English  frigate  was  alongside.  A  boarding  officer 
put  oflE,  who,  when  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Sally, 
amazed  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  officers  and  marines  ( 
the  United  States  navy.  The  reason  was  briefly  explained  I 
him,  and  he  made  all  liaste  to  depart,  declaring,  as  he 
down  the  vessel's  side,  that  his  own  frigate  luul  prediBclj  \ 
game  purpose  in  view. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Port  Platte  was  entered,  and  the 
sloop  headed  for  the  enemy's  bow.  A  few  momenta  later  the 
Sandwich  was  a  prize ;  she  luid  been  earned  without  the  loas  ot^ 
a  man.  Meanwhile  the  marines  had  rowed  to  the  shore,  i 
tered  the  battery,  and  spiked  every  gun.  It  was  well  tliey 
for  so  bare  were  the  masts  of  yards  and  rigging  that  tlie  i 
set  before  the  Sandwich  weighed  anchor  and  beat  out  tojO 
the  Constitution. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  the  capture  of  a  rich 
ohantman  or  a  well-laden  letter  of  marque  ^vas  made, 
times  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  incroaae  the  prii 
money  of  tlie  crew  by  sending  a  French  frigate  or  an 
brig  to  port.     But,  in  the  main,  the  officers  passed  their 
in  cutting  out  American  vessels  unhappy  enough  to  have  : 
into  French  hands,  running  down  privateers,  and  emptyiB 
broadsides  into  boat-loads  of  picaroons.    One  of  the  most  defr 
perate  of  these  battles  befell  the  armed  schooner  Exjwrime 
la  the  early  months  of  1800  she  was  becalmed  in  the  bight  j 
I^(^ane  with  a  little  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy, 
they  lay  helpless  and  waiting  for  the  wind,  ten  large  barges  ] 
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of  negroes  and  mulattoee  were  seen  rowiiig  out  from  shore.  Each 
barge  was  rowed  by  twenty  oars,  contained  from  thirty  to  fort/ 
|mea  armed  with  pilcee,  cutlasses,  and  mn^kets,  and,  in  some 
1  cases,  had  a  s^'ivel  or  a  small  gmi.     So  well  was  the  character 
of  the  Experimeat  hidden  that,  when  her  guns  were  ran  out, 
the  enemy  was  within  reach  of  her  grape.     Then  began  a  con- 
flict which  lasted  for  seven  hours.    Twice  were  the  baizes 
I  rowed  to  shore  to  land  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  twice  did 
they  renew  the  attack.    Two  were  sunk.     Two  of  the  convoy, 
that  had  drifted  out  of  gimshot,  were  seized,     A  third  was 
boftrded  and  the  captain  slain  before  the  picaroons  were  driven 
away. 

The  E.Tperiment  now  changed  commandere,  fell  in  with 
tfid  tofjk  the  French  privateer  Les  Dieux  Amis,  and  soon 
after,  while  cmiaing,  made  two  sail,  which  were  clearly  the 
cnemy^s  ships.  One  was  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns.  The 
other  was  a  three-masted  schooner  of  fourteen.  Both  gave 
chase ;  but  an  hour  was  enough  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can could  easily  escape.  Therenjwn  she  was  so  manoeuvred 
as  to  separate  her  pursuers,  and  keep  them  separated  till 
night  came  on,  when,  changing  her  course,  she  cleared  for 
action,  bore  down  upon  the  schooner,  poured  in  a  broadside, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  sent  a  prize  officer  on 
board. 

Nor  was  the  Enterprise,  the  sister  ship  to  the  Experi- 
ment, less  successful.  The  two  had  been  built  to  chase  and 
punish  the  swift  privateers,  picaroons,  and  barges  with 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  among  the  islands,  a  service 
the  clumsy  frigates  of  that  day  could  not  perform.  Of  one 
handred  and  sixty-five  tons  burden,  armed  with  twelve 
light  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of  but  seventy-five  men, 
they  did  far  more  for  the  protection  of  American  trade 
than  all  the  frigates  bearing  the  United  States  flag.  Dur- 
ing 1800,  six  privateers,  numbering  fifty-nine  guns  and 
three  hundred  and  sLxty-soven  men,  struck  to  the  Enterprise 
alone.*  With  such  triumphs  were  mingled  disasters  of  the 
saddest  kind.     From  two  gallant  ships  that  put  to  sea  no  tid- 


*  Lb  Oito^-eane,  L'i.lglc,  La  Pauline,  La  Sdae,  the  Flambeau,  and  La  Guadv 
louptenne. 
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ings  hare  ever  come.    A  third  wont  down  with  all  the  creic 
save  one. 

The  list  of  prizes  for  tho  three  years  sums  up  to  seTcnr 
four ;  a  noble  aho\^'iIlg,  it  was  said,  for  an  infant  n&vy.  Tlie 
last,  and  in  time  the  most  famoos  capture  was  madu  in  No- 
vember by  the  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Little  in  commind. 
The  vessel  was  cruising  in  tho  waters  between  the  West  Indis 
Islands  and  the  American  coast,  when  she  fell  in  with  the 
corvette  Le  Bercean,  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  shipe  of  the 
French  marine.  The  Boston  had  a  few  more  f^:iinB,  but  the 
Frenchman  was  nothing  loath  to  fight,  and  the  battle  at  onco 
began.  For  two  hours  the  tiring  was  uninterrupted.  By  that 
timo  the  first  liouteuaut,  the  master^  the  boatswain,  the  gnn* 
ner,  and  some  thirty  of  the  crew,  lay  dead  on  the  deck  of  the 
Berceau,  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieeea,  her  sidee  were  aLat- 
tercd,  and  her  foremast  and  mainmast  so  injured  that,  not  long 
after  she  struck,  both  went  by  the  board.  VihuX  remained  wai 
brought  to  the  United  States.  But  the  Boston  had  not  been 
long  in  port  when  etrango  stories  of  the  conduct  of  her  officers 
be^n  to  be  spread  about  They  were  accused  of  shamefol 
treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Three  cabin-boys,  it  was  eaid,  were 
made  slaves  of ;  the  crew  had  been  fettered  and  choiued  in 
pairs  in  such  wise  that,  when  one  lay  on  his  back,  the  other  wos 
forced  to  lie  on  his  face.  The  officers  had  boen  robbed  of 
jewels  and  clothes. 

These  statements  the  Federalists  declared  were  Jacobin  lies. 
Five  officers  of  the  Berceau  thereupon  signed  and  published  1 
charge  in  full.  Not  only  had  they  been  robbed  of  knee-buckle 
but  of  watches,  musical  instroments,  ear-rings,  and  handk« 
chiefs  too.  Buttons  were  cut  from  their  coats,  the  linings 
ripped,  and  the  soles  torn  from  their  shoes  in  search 
money. 

Grave  as  the  charge  was,  it  fell  on  dull  ears.  Every 
awaited  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  for  the : 
of  the  pretiidential  election  in  the  House.  Tedious  and  costly 
as  a  journey  to  NVashington  then  was,  the  people 
there  by  hundreds.  The  hotel,  every  lodging-house, 
boarding-house,  was  crowded.  In  one  fifty  men  slept  upon 
the  floors,  with  no  beds  but  blankets  and  no  coverings  bat 
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their  great-coats.*  The  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  count* 
iog  of  the  electoral  vote  waa  Wedneeday,  the  eleventh  of 
February.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Senate,  and  witneseed  tlie  opening  and  the  connting  of  the 
ballots.  The  tellers  reported  that  a  sUght  irregularity  bad  been 
found  in  the  vote  of  Georgia ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  a  true 
vote,  they  had  counted  it.  Jefferson  then  announced  that  no 
election  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  now  remained  with  tho 
Hours  of  Repreeentativea  to  decide  whether  the  next  Presi- 
dent should  be  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Aaron  Burr.  The  two 
Houses  then  separated,  and  the  representatives,  following  the 
Speaker,  went  back  to  their  own  halL  A  call  by  States 
showed  that  all  the  members  6ave  two  were  in  their  places. 
Sumter,  of  South  Carolina,  was  sick.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  was 
I  dead.  Nieholaon,  of  Maryland,  was  also  ill,  but  ii\ey  brought 
him  on  a  bed,  which  they  laid  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
hard  by.  The  gallery  waa  cleared,  the  doors  closed,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  same  State  took  seats  together,  chose  a  teller,  if 
they  saw  fit,  and  began  to  vote.  As  the  ballots  were  written, 
members  deposited  them  in  that  box  which  had  been  assigned 
their  particular  State.  Wlien  the  will  of  the  State  had  been 
determined,  a  duplicate  statement  of  the  vote  was  made.  If  a 
majority  was  for  either  candidate,  his  name  waa  put  down  on 
the  two  slips.  If  the  State  were  divided,  then  the  word  "  Di- 
vided" waa  used  instead.  All  being  ready,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  came  round  to  the  representatives  of  the  sixteen  States 
in  turn.  In  his  liands  were  two  ballot-boxes,  and  in  each 
ballot-box  one  of  the  bits  of  paper  was  dropped.  But  tho 
House  had  ordered  that  if  more  than  one  representative 
from  a  State  was  on  the  Hoor  the  two  slips  should  not  be 
cast  by  the  same  hand.  IlaWng  collected  all,  the  Sergeant 
placed  one  box  on  a  table  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and 
one  on  a  table  at  his  left.  Each  State  then  chose  a  teller, 
and  while  eight  were  examining  tho  contents  of  one  box, 
eight  were  busy  with  the  other.  The  reports  from  tlie  two 
parties  agreeing,  the  result  was  declared  tho  true  vote  of  the 
House. 

On  the  first  ballot  eight  States  supported  Jefferson  and  six 
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Burr.*  Vermont  and  ITaryland  were  divided.  Six  more  Ul* 
lots  were  then  taken  in  rapid  snoccefiioD,  but  no  change  oe- 
ourred.  Tlie  House  having  ordered  that  no  business  ehonld  be 
truLsacted,  and  no  adjoununent  made  till  an  election  was  held, 
it  was  moTed  to  take  the  eighth  ballot  at  the  end  of  one  hour. 
This  wafl  poLseed  ;  and,  when  the  time  exi>ired,  eight  more  were 
taken  without  intermptiun.  A  member  then  moved  that  the 
sixteenth  ballot  be  held  at  ten  in  the  evening.  Thia  was  lost, 
and  nine  o'clock  chosen.  The  seventeenth  was  at  ten,  and  tie 
eighteenth  at  eleven,  after  wluch  the  House  was  asked  not  to 
vote  again  till  eleven  the  next  daj ;  but  it  refused,  and  bode 
the  Sergeant-at-Arme  go  round  with  his  boxes  for  the  nine- 
teenth time  at  midnight 

The  scene  wjw  now  ludicrous.    Many  had  sent  home  for 
night-cap6  and  pillows,  and,  wrapjx^d  in  ehawls  and  f^reat-coats, 
lay  about  the  floor  of  tlie  committee-roonis,  or  sat  sleeping 
their  6eat&    At  one,  and  two,  and  at  half-past  two,  the 
roused  the  members  from  their  slumbers  and  took  the 
ballot  as  before.    The  sleepers  were  then  suffered  to  rest 
disturbed  till  four  in  the  morning.    At  that  hoar  the  post-rid 
set  off  with  the  news  that  no  President  had  yet  been  oho 
He  had  been  detained,  long  after  tho  usual  time  of  departmoi^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Speaker.    "WTien  lie  was  gone  five  boUoto 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  an  hour  each.    As  the  House  wM 
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aboQt  to  go  to  breakfast,  on  oi-der  was  paseed  that  the  twenty- 
eighth  should  be  counted  at  noon,  and  not  before.  This  over, 
twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  Febrnary,  waa 
agreed  upon  as  the  time  for  tlie  twenty-ninth  ballots  The 
thirtieth  was  at  noon,  and  the  thirty-first  at  one  on  the  four- 
teenth. An  hour  later,  while  the  members  were  preparing 
their  slips  for  the  ucirt,  a  mumber  from  North  Carolina  rose, 
ftddressed  the  Chair,  and  said  this  nonsense  ought  to  stop,  and 
that  in  future  his  vote  should  be  cast  for  Thomas  Jefferson, 
The  delegation  from  North  Cai-olina  was  thus  made  unanimous ; 
but  the  result  was  not  affected  in  the  least.  AVhen  the  thirty- 
third  ballot  was  announced  the  House  determined  no  more 
voting  should  be  done  till  noon  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth. 

I  The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  the  people  were  now  appar- 
ent. Tlic  crowd  of  strangers  that  filled  the  city  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ways  to  influ- 
ence and  persuade  the  members.  Some  spread  a  report  that  at 
Philadelphia  the  citizens  had  seized  the  public  arms,  and  would 
not  lay  them  down  till  Jefferson  was  chosen  over  Burr.  Others 
circulated  a  memorial,  and  then  presented  it  with  a  roll  of  sig- 
natures to  the  Maryland  member  who  represented  the  district 
in  which  Washington  lay.  The  paper  told  bim  that  at  least 
two  thirds  of  his  constituents  preferred  Jefferson  to  Burr,  and 
begged  him  to  change  his  vote.  Had  ho  done  so,  Jefferson 
would  immediately  have  been  chosen.  On  Monday  a  score  of 
men  m  a  huge  sled,  drawn  by  ten  horses  driven  by  five  postil- 

I  ions,  went  shouting  and  cheering  tlun^ugh  the  streets,  bearing 
with  them  a  banner  inscribed,  "  Jefferson,  the  Friend  of  the 
People,"  and  again,  "Jefferson  and  Burr." 

I       Such  demonstrations,  however,  were  vain.    On  the  thirty- 

'  fourth  and  thirty-fifth  ballots  the  voting  was  still  the  same. 
But,  as  the  Speaker  rose  to  announce  the  thirty-sixth,  his  face 
plainly  showed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The  Federalists 
hod  at  last  given  way. 

James  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  was  the  Federal  chief.  At  the 
opening  of  the  contest  be  first  made  sure  of  the  doubtful  votes, 
and,  holding  the  result  of  the  election  in  his  hand,  begim  to 
eonsider  the  fitness  of  giving  it  to  Burr.  It  was  expected  that 
Burr  would  pledge  himself  to  Federal  measures  in  return  for 
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Federal  support  He  would  not ;  and  Bayard,  aided  bv  Ham- 
ilton, spent  all  hifi  energies  in  persuading  the  Federalists  to 
make  Jefferson  their  choice.  The  task  was  a  hard  one.  Cva- 
CUB  after  caucnrf  was  held,  only  to  break  up  in  dificord  and  coo- 
fusion.  The  final  arrangement  waa  in  consequence  of  KBor- 
anoe  from  JefTerson  that  the  wishes  of  the  Federalists  corre- 
Bponded  with  his  own  ;  tliat  they  might  confide  in  him  to 
fullest  extent ;  that  he  would  preserve  the  navy ;  tliat  he  ' 
maintain  the  public  credit ;  that  he  would  not  remove  any  < 
the  host  of  petty  office-holders  merely  because  they  had,  in 
late  campaign,  been  faithful  to  the  Federal  cause.  The  prifl 
settled,  the  Federal  members  from  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Vermont  cast  blank  ballots,  and  the  Repablicans  secured 
States. 

The  riders  who  bore  the  news  southward  and  eastwa 
heard  tlie  bells  ringing  and  the  guns  firing  as  they  Tx>de  ot 
from  town  after  town  along  their  routc&  In  the  stroets  of  < 
Republican  cities  a  week  passed  before  the  shouts  of  triamp 
died  away.  Baltimore  welcomed  the  glad  tidings  with  a 
of  sixteen  guns.  At  Philadelphia  a  Federal  print  mi 
deckrc<l  tlio  price  of  gin  and  whiskey  hud,  since  the  election, 
gone  up  fifty  per  cent.  The  prevailing  tavern  toa£t  became 
**  Jefferson,  the  Mammoili  of  Democracy."  Now,  exclaimed 
the  Aurora,  the  "Revolution  of  1776  is  complete.  Brave  Repub- 
licans did  indeed  beat  the  slaves  of  monarchy  on  tlie  field  of 
battle ;  they  did,  indeed,  drive  the  hirelings  of  King  George 
from  our  shore.  But  not  till  now  have  their  inflidious  fooi  at 
home  been  laid  low.  This  glorious  success  makes  one 
certain ;  and  that  is,  however  deceived  the  people  may  be  fa 
a  time,  truth  is  sure  to  triumph  where  the  press  is  free, 
malice  of  the  expiring  faction  has  well  been  shown  by 
blanks.  Others,  who  would  not  write  in  this  stmn,  gars 
preesion  to  their  joy  in  ballads  and  verse.*    Still  others,  with 


*  "  Qark  I  the  ccboea  of  Joy,  bow  ibey  ring  through  the  luul  1 
Avatmt,  ;e  pale  tyraoto,  'tis  Freedom's  strong  voioe. 
On  the  hilU  of  Columbia  sbo  fue«  her  stand, 
And  proolaims  the  glad  tidings,  and  this  is  her  choice : 

I»  t  Jefferaon  bright ; 

FiU  up  the  bumper— that's  right — 
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the  Frencli  cockade  in  their  hats,  repaired  by  scores  to  the 
public  meetingB,  where  conumttees  were  chosen  to  detertnino 
in  what  manner  it  would  be  fitting  to  celebrate  the  aiupicious 
ir     fourth  of  March. 

■       During  the  e7ening  of  the  third  the  last  session  of  the 

r    Bixth  Congress  came  to  an  end.    Each  Honse  had  passed  some 

bills  and  had  listened  to  some  debates  of  great  public  concern. 

The  three  commifieioners  to  France  wrote  home  tliat  they  had 

been  well  received,  but  had  done  little. 

At  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  received  precise 
instructions  as  to  what  they  were  to  do.     They  were  to  inform 
the  French  ministers  that  the  United  States  exi>ected  for  her 
citizens  full  iudemniiication  for  spoliation  of  their  property  by 
the  French  Republic  or  its  agenta.     Such  a  stipulation  was  to 
be  indiBpensable  to  the  making  of  a  treaty.     If,  however,  the 
L  French  Republic,  having  some  claims  for  damage  done  by  the 
B, United  States,  wished  to  waive  her  national  chums,  the  envoys 
»     might,  in  return,  waive  the  national  claim  a  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  to  avoid  multiplying  subjects  of  dispute,  and  because 
the  claims  of  nations,  being  less  delinitethan  those  of  individu- 
als, were  more  difficult  to  adjust.    When  Franco  had  agreed  to 
L  pay  damages,  the  envoys  were  to  take  up  the  matter  of  naviga- 
Btion  and  commerce,  and  insist  on  three  things:  The  treaty 
"    must  establish  a  board  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of 
American  citizens,  and  must  bind  Fnmce  to  pay  the  suma 
awanied.    Not  an  article,  not  a  line  of  either  of  the  two  old 
treaties,  not  a  word  of  the  Consular  Convention,  was  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  new.    No  alliance  was  to  be  entered  into,  and  no 
Iguftrantoe  of  the  French  possessions  in  America  was  to  be  given. 
The  negotiation  began  at  Paris  in  April,  1800.    A  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  ckims  originating  before  and  claims 
originating  after  the  seventh  day  of  July,  1798  —  the  day 
whereon  Congress  declared  the  old  treaties  with  France  were 
no  longer  binding.    To  this  distinction  the  French  ministers 
would  not  listen.    Some  compensation  for  spoliation  ought, 

Here's  his  health,  we'll  support  h!ni,  If  needful  we'll  fight; 
Dut  in  Union  and  nnrrnoDT  we  leiih  to  combine, 
And  kneel  with  deTotiaa  at  Liberty's  shrioe." 

Aurort,  Febrou?  £8. 1801. 
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the^  admitted,  to  be  made ;  cot  as  the  forenumer  of  a  new 
treaty,  bat  aa  the  consequeDce  of  the  old.    This  granted, 
were  ready  to  discuss  the  principlefl  which  ought  to  guide ! 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  America  ai»d  France, 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  paying  the  indemnities  found  dae. 

Ellsworth,  Murray,  and  Davie  replied  that  they  could  not 
recogniise  the  existence  of  former  treaties,  and  sent  thirty  arti- 
cles describing  with  great  detail  the  future  intercouiBe  between 
the  Republics.  Thereupon  the  French  miaiBters  eent  off 
further  iutitractiuus  U)  Naptjleou,  then  in  Italy,  and,  when 
will  was  known,  offered  two  propositions;  the  old  treaties,  with 
indenmity  in  full ;  or  a  new  treaty,  with  no  indemnity  at  alL 

The  position  of  France  was  now  clearly  defined.  If  the 
privileges  she  enjoyed  under  the  old  treaties  were  to  be  giv« 
up,  then  all  claims  for  spoliation  must  go  with  them.  If  shs 
were  to  be  rctjuirud  to  satiKfy  the  demands  of  American  me^ 
chants  and  shipowners,  she  must,  in  return  for  this  ooncesiao, 
continue  to  enjoy  the  great  privileges  secured  by  former  treat- 
ies. These  were  the  guarantee  of  all  her  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, an  agreement  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  aod 
the  right  to  send  her  armed  ships  and  privateers  with  prizes 
into  any  port  in  the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  those  oi 
her  enemy.  Unable  to  move  the  French  ministcre  by  person 
sion,  the  envoys  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  by 
money.  The  United  States,  they  proposed,  should  be  released 
from  the  guarantee  on  the  annual  payment  of  one  n»ilUoa 
francs  during  the  war,  or  five  million  frnncs  at  any  one  time; 
and,  on  the  ])ayment  of  three  milhon  francs,  should  be  suffered 
to  reduce  the  rights  of  French  privateers  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  The  money  was  tempting ;  but  the  offer  was 
stoutly  reftised.  Some  offers  were  then  made  by  the  Free 
ministers  which  the  American  envoys  declined,  and  for  ti 
months  the  negotiation  dragged  on.  At  last,  on  the  thirtic 
of  September,  1800,  a  convention,  in  place  of  a  treaty, 
agreed  on.  By  it,  matters  in  dispute  were  left  for  future  ne^ 
tiation ;  property  captured,  but  not  condemned,  was  to  be  git 
up ;  public  ships  taken  before  the  exchange  of  ratificatic 
were  to  bo  released ;  commerce  was  to  be  free ;  free  ships  were 
to  make  free  goods ;  no  more  duty  exacted  from  the  citizens  | 
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France  than  from  the  sabjecta  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and 
the  tenn  "contraband  of  war"  defined.*  Tlie  Senate  struck 
out  the  second  article,t  added  a  few  words  as  to  the  time  the 
convention  should  be  in  *  force,  ^  and  in  this  form  advised  the 
President  to  ratify. 

The  House  meanwhile  received  a  report  on  the  expediency 
of  amending  the  Constitution.  A  member  thought  that  the 
manner  of  chooeing  presidential  electors  and  roprescntativea 
noight  be  simplified  and  greatly  improved.  He  was  not  alone 
iu  this  beUcf,  and  the  two  amendments  he  submitted  embraced 
that  plan  which,  during  the  eummer  and  autumn,  had  been 
uppermost  in  tlie  popular  mind  in  two  great  States.  After 
March  third,  1801,  the  States  should,  he  proposed,  be  divided 
into  as  many  diatrictd  as  they  had  electors ;  that  each  district 
should  elect  one ;  and  that  all  congi-eesmca  to  serve  after  l^Iarch 
third,  1803,  should  bo  chosen  in  a  aimilar  way.  The  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  considered  it  most  care- 
fully, and  had  the  clerk  read  to  the  House  a  long  and  well- 
written  report.  Various  methods,  they  said,  were  then  in  use,, 
but  the  electors  were,  after  all,  either  chosen  by  the  legislature 
or  elected  by  popular  vote.  Where  the  Legislature  voted,  the- 
ballot  was  joint,  and  the  electors  either  picked  from  the  people- 
at  large  or  eelectod  from  a  limited  list  of  names  nominated  ia 
certain  proportion  by  each  House.  Where  the  choice  was  by 
popular  vote  one  of  two  plans  was  in  use.  Some  States  were- 
cut  up  into  districts  in  the  manner  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.    Some  had  a  general  ticket  voted  on  all  over  the  State. 

That  any  of  these  systems  should  be  made  general  the 
committee  was  not  prepared  to  say.  All,  perhaps,  were  good. 
But  the  least  so  was,  undoubtedly,  the  district  plan.     Suppose 

yAjuiala  of  Siith  Congreu,  Seoond  Secsion. 
"  Abt.  2.  The  miiuiittire  pleiiipoteuUarj  of  tho  tiro  parties,  not  bcbf;  able  to 
*t  present,  respecting  ttio  treaty  of  AlUance  of  6th  Fcbruajy,  1778,  the 
_.^.^  of  AjdUj  and  Conunvrco  of  tbe  ume  date,  and  tbe  ConventloD  of  tbe  14tb 
of  Xorember,  I7S8,  nor  upon  the  indcmnttlea  mutuallj  due  or  claimed;  tho  par. 
ties  wQI  Degotiato  furtlier  on  these  subjects  at  a  conTeuieot  ttmc ;  and  until  iXicj 
ni»7  haTe  agrood  upon  thcup  points,  the  said  trcatioa  and  convention  shall  hflre  no 
opmtion,  and  tbe  relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  an  foUowa/* 

t  "It  ia  agreed  that  tbe  present  conTontioo  sbaU  be  In  forro  for  the  term  of 
eight  jcars  from  the  time  of  tho  exchange  of  the  ntificatlons.** 
yoL.  JL — 34 
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it  to  be  everywliero  in  use.    The  electoral  districts  hav 
been  marked  out,  they  would,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
tnd  counting  the  ballots,  have  to  bo  divided  and  subdiviti 
BtilL     Over  each  of  these  petty  sections  some  one  man  or 
of  wen  must  be  placed  in  authority.     Did  it  seem 
that  ihey  could  all  bo  honest  men  }    Was  not  euob.  a  thing  i 
trary  to  tlie  experience  of  elective  governments,  nay,  of 
human  race  ?    Through  ignorance,  or  through  something  woi 
many  entitled  to  the  right  of  sullrage  would,  on  electionn 

be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  many  not  entitled  to  vote  I 

admitted.  Then  would  spring  up  wranglings,  disputea,  and  cod- 
teetod  elections.  The  poll-lists,  again,  must  go  to  some  officer 
to  be  added  up  that  the  will  of  the  district  might  l»e  known. 
A  fine  chance  would  thus  be  given  for  the  alteration  and  sa 
preseion  of  returns.  It  was  not  wise,  therefore,  the  commit 
held,  to  meddle  with  the  Constitution,  or  seek  to  amend  itj 
any  way.  Let  each  State  choose  electors  in  any  manner  it  saw 
fit    The  report  was  accepted  without  debate. 

The  most  acrimonious  debate  of  the  session  was  over 
Sedition  Law,  which,  by  its  own  provisions,  was  to  expire 
the  third  of  March.  Tlie  Federalists  were  determined 
continue  it  The  Republicans  were  equally  determined  tlj 
should  not.  Aside,  said  they,  from  being  unconstitutiona],  it 
has  produced  an  abuse  of  power  that  is  awful  to  beholi 
Juries  have  been  packed.  Judges  have  been  insolent,  defe 
ants  browbeaten,  threatened,  denied  time,  refused  evidence, 
and,  after  a  mock  trial  of  a  few  hours,  throNvn  into  jail  to 
languish  and  die.  In  support  of  these  statements  the  trials 
of  Lyon  and  Adams,  Coopex  and  Callender,  were  then  passed 
in  review. 

The  Federalists,  however,  gave  a  very  di^erent  account 
Mr,  Lyon,  said  one  of  the  party  leaders,  is  a  member  of  the 
House ;  I  will,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  his  foeltngs,  pass 
over  his  trial  in  silence,  and  l>egin  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  story  of  his  wrongs  is,  indeed,  most  melancholy  and  pa- 
thetic. A  poor  Boston  printer,  we  are  told,  is  indicted  for  t 
libel  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  seized  by  a 
Federal  Marshal,  convicted  by  a  Federal  jury,  and  thrown  in 
prison,  where,  in  a  damp  and  dreary  dungeon^  he  dios  at  Is^t, 
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^  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Preaa.  The  atoiy 
is  a  good  onej  but,  unhappily,  tlie  truth  i«  not  in  it.  There 
were  connected  with  the  Independent  Chronicle  two  men  of 
the  name  of  Adams.  One  was  convicted  of  libel,  bat  he  was 
far  gone  with  consumption,  and  was  arrested,  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Marshal,  but  by  that  yet  more  imperious  Marshal  who, 
sooner  or  later,  will  arrest  ub  all.  Thereupon  tlio  second  Mr. 
Adams  was  arraigned,  not  under  the  Sedition  Law,  not  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  good,  old,  wholesome, 
common  law  of  Massachusetts,  before  a  Massachusetts  judge, 
in  a  Massachusetts  court.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  not 
by  a  jury  picked  by  a  marshal,  but  by  twelve  good  men  and 
tme  chosen  by  lot  from  the  townsmen  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
and  he  ie  at  this  moment  alive  and  well. 

Cooper's  case  is  the  next  held  up  to  condemnation.  lie 
was  denied,  it  is  asserted,  the  means  of  making  a  defence. 
Now,  by  great  good  luck,  there  are  members  of  this  llouse  who 
attended  the  trial  and  who  know  this  statement  to  be  absolutely 
false.  Wo  were  summoned  to  attend,  were  unable  to  at  the 
time  we  wished,  yet  did  attend.  And,  as  we  walked  into  Court, 
the  defendant  stood  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  an  affidavit  that  our  testimony  was  essential,  that  we 
would  not  come,  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  more 
time.  Our  presence  destroyed  this  plea,  and  the  case  went  on. 
Wliy  were  we  called  ?  In  hope  that  we  would  stay  away.  It 
was  a  more  trick  to  postpone  the  trial.  Nay,  more,  when  the 
Court  informed  him  of  our  presence,  and  asked  if  wo  were  to 
be  put  on  the  witness-stand,  he  answered,  No ! 

It  is  said,  aguin,  that  the  benefit  of  other  testimony  was  re- 
fused him.  What  testimony?  That  of  the  President  Can 
any  man  seriously  maintain  that  the  President  should  be  made 
to  come  into  Court  ?  If  the  precedent  is  once  set  up,  will  he 
not  be  summoned  to  New  Hampehtre,  to  Georgia,  to  the  wilda 
of  the  Ohio,  whenever  a  band  of  mialcontents  want  the  public 

JmanGSB  delayed  ? 

H  The  case  of  Callender  is  equally  misrepresented.  The  man 
iraa  convicted  of  a  libel  so  gross  that  the  members  of  his  own 
ty  cannot  read  it  without  a  blush.  They  have  lost  no  chance 
I  suppress  it    Callender  wished  to  bring  men  of  character 
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into  Court,  and  infiult  them  by  asking  if  "  The  Proepect  BefflP 
Ufl  "  was  not  trua     Is  there  a  man  on  earth  so  hai^iened  as  to 
Bay  he  believes  the  infamous  etatemouta  of  that  book  i    Won 
the  gentlemen  he  pretended  he  M'ishod  to  call  hare  gone^ 
Court  and  said  they  believed  such  libel?    No.     The  eUrry 
told  that  one  of  them  was  in  Kichmond,  and  was  summone 
and  said:  "Let  the  scoundrel  run  away,  and  I  will  pay  bifi 
reco'^nizttuce ;  but  to  appear  for  him  is  too  much." 

In  no  other  land  has  the  press  ever  mode  so  systematic,  so 
inveterate  an  attempt  to  ruin  a  government  as  in  our  own. 
Everything  that  is  sacred  in  virtue,  everything  that  is  fair  in 
character,  every  name  that  has  been  ©ndearc<l  by  splendid  i 
vioeS)  has  become  a  mark  for  infamous  printers.  Washing 
has  been  accused  of  murder,  and  speculation  iu  the  funds.  The 
President,  of  a  design  to  change  the  Constitution  and  set  up  a 
king.  A  former  Secretary  of  State  is  called  a  thief,  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  burner  of  public  recoTdi_ 
Tet  these  slanders,  we  are  told,  must  go  nnpunished.  Sn 
things  arc  but  the  feverish  symptoms  of  liberty,  which  a  lit 
truth  will  allay.  After  Matthew  Lyon  had  described  his  tr 
and  imprisonment  to  the  House,  the  vote  was  taken.  For 
eight  rose  in  the  affirmative  and  forty-eight  in  the  nega^V 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  cast  an  affirmative  vo6 
and  the  resolution  to  continue  the  law  was  reported  to  the 
Honae.  But,  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Speaker  asked,  St 
this  bill  bo  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  ?  a  majority  of 
House  willed  tlmt  it  should  not.*  So  the  famous  law  expli 
at  midnight  on  the  third  of  March. 

Much  of  the  afternoon  and  much  of  the  evening  of  that 
day  were  spout  by  the  Senate  in  confirming  the  appointraeil 
made  by  the  President.  Indeed,  it  was  past  nine  o'clock  whe 
the  names  of  the  last  of  the  new  judges  were  presented,  auJ 
almost  twelve  when  their  commissions  were  sigiied.  For 
the  Republicans  branded  them  witli  the  nickname  of  the  Dn 
of  Braintree's  Midnight  Judges.  The  law  under  which 
were  appointed  went  into  effect  on  the  thirteenth  of  Febro 
provided  for  two  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  each  yes^ 
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that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  bench  should  not  be  filled,  that 
justices  fihoald  no  longer  ride  on  circuit,  parted  out  the 
States  into  twenty-three  distnctfl,  and  established  six  circuit 
courts. 

Hud  the  appointment  of  these  officers  been,  left  to  Jeffer- 
son, the  Republicans  would  undoubtedly  have  found  little 
iault  with -the  law.  Twenty-three  well-paid  places  would  thus 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  offices  within  the  President's 
gift.  But  they  would  have  gained  what  they  valued  far  more 
than  places :  a  control  of  the  inferior  United  States  courts. 
The  whole  Judiciary  was  hateful  to  them.  Had  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempted  to  drag  the  State  of  Georgia  before  it 
as  a  defendant  'i  Had  it  not  forced  the  States  to  hurry  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Coustitution  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
rights  ?  Had  not  two  Chief  Justices  been  sent  abroad  to  ma^e 
treaties  it  was  the  business  of  the  Court  to  expound  ?  Had  not 
the  circuit  judges  enforced  the  Sedition  Law  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  dono  credit  to  the  infamous  Jeffreys  ?  Was  it  not 
the  very  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Well  knowing  that  every 
district  judge  would  be  named  by  Adams,  they  cast  a  strict 
party  vote  against  the  bilL  It  passed,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed, for  among  the  last  pubhc  documents  he  signed  were 
the  commissions  of  the  miduight  judges. 

The  ink  was  not  six  hours  dry  when  ho  entered  his  coach 

|and  was  driven  hastily  out  of  the  city.    It  has  been  long  popu- 

flarly  believed  that  at  noon  Jefferson,  unattended  by  a  living 

BOol,  rode  up  the  Capitol  hill,  tied  his  horse  to  the  picket-fence, 

entered  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.* 

The  story,  imhappily,  ia  not  tme.     Smrounded  by  a  crowd  of 

citizens  and  a  troop  of  militia,  beating  drums  and  bearing 

I  flags,  he  ambled  slowly  on  to  the  Capitol  and  mounted  the 

fstepa,  with  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  and  the  roar  of  cannon 

ringing  in  his  eais. 

*  This  Idle  BI017,  in  which  there  Ib  not  a  word  of  truth,  has  found  iu  wn;  Into 
io  m«a;  boolu  where  it  ooght  oot  to  be,  that  I  will  give  the  trae  acoaunt  of  the 
buragnntion  ccremoDics  as  pubUfibcd  at  the  time : 

**At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  the  dty  of  Washington  pre- 
•ented  a  spectacle  of  oncommon  nnlmation,  occamoncd  by  the  addition  to  Ita  oBoal 
jKipiilation  o(  ■  larg:'*  body  of  citizens  from  the  adjacent  districti.  A  discharge 
figm  the  compaaj  of  Waithingtoa  artUlcry  ushered  in  the  day ;  aud  about  tea 
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As  he  passed  tlirongb  iLe  doorway  of  the  8enato-cluunber 
the  senators  and  representatives  present  rose.  Burr  left  the 
chair,  Jefferson  took  it,  rested  a  moment,  rose,  and  delivered 
his  speech. 

He  began  with  an  expression  of  his  thanks,  and  of  the 
awful  preeontiments  with  which  he  approached  ih©  great  office 
he  had  been  called  on  to  aasame.  The  contest  over,  it  wai 
high  time  to  put  away  animosity,  heart-burning,  and  strife,  and 
bring  back  that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  libertv, 
nay,  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  Religious  intole^ 
ance  had  been  driven  from  our  shores.  Yet  the  gain  was  lit- 
tle if,  in  its  atend,  a  political  intolerance  was  set  up,  quite  as 
despotic,  quite  as  wicked,  quite  aa  capable  of  bitter 
tion  and  bloody  deeds.  The  rightful  will  of  the  majo 
ought  at  all  times  to  rule.  But  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  mB 
be  reasonable,  and  reasonable  it  could  not  be  if  men  denied 
the  minority  had  equal  rights  which  equal  laws  must  protect 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  Old 
Worid  should  have  reached  even  to  tlie  New ;  that  some  should 
feel  and  fear  them  much,  and  others  less ;  that  there  shoald  be 
many  opinions  touching  the  best  measure  of  safety  to  pursue. 
But  difference  of  opinion  did  not  always  spring  from  diffe^ 
ence  of  principle.  "  We  have,"  said  he,  "  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle,  We  are  all  Repnl 
cans ;  we  are  all  Federalists.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  he 
est  men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong — 
that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.     I  believe  this^  on 

o'clock  the  Alcxanddft  conipanr  of  riflemen,  with  the  compuij  of  artlUcrj,  puwM 
in  front  of  the  President's  lodgings. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  Thomas  JeSbnoo,  attended  by  a  niunbcr  of  hi*  i 
dtizcQS,  imoni;  whom  were  mony  members  of  Congress,  repftlrcd  to  the 
Bis  dross  was,  as  usual,  that  of  a  plain  cUizcn,  without  any  distinctiTC  bad|^^ 
office. 

"  He  entered  the  Capitol  under  a  discharge  from  the  artillery.  ...  As  focn 
as  ho  withdrew,  a  discharge  of  artillery  was  maJe.  The  rcniaindcT  of  the  dsy  wai 
deroted  to  purposce  of  festivity,  and  at  night  there  was  a  pretty  general  iUumioft' 
tion."  Bee  Aurora,  March  U,  1801.  Also  n  little  book  called  Speech  of  Thomu 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered  at  his  Instalment^  Hard)  4, 
1601,  at  the  City  of  Washin;*toa.  To  which  are  preQxed  his  Farewell  Addre«  to 
the  Senate,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  Frooeedisga  at  the  Instohscnt. 
pbla.  1801,  pp.  8,  ft,  10. 
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the  contrary,  the  etrongest  Government  on  eartk  I  believe  it 
the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  law,  would  fly  to 
the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  mvasions  of  the  pub- 
lic order  as  his  own  private  concern.''     The  speech  closed  vnth 

I  a  brief  gnmmary  of  those  prindples  of  which  he  believed  good 
government  to  consist,  and  these  were,  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men  ;  peace,  commerce,  and  an  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  but  entangling  aUianccs  with  none ;  State  rights,  ma- 
jority rule,  honest  elections,  a  well-regnlated  militia,  economy 
in  the  eii)enditure  of  public  money,  pajrment  of  the  debt,  dif- 
fuBion  of  knowledge,  freedom  of  the  prees,  freedom  of  the  per- 

I  flon,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

The  effort  was  held  to  be  a  great  one,  was  quickly  printed 

Ion  paper  and  on  satin,  and,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the 
president,  was  soon  for  sale  in  every  city.* 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Washington,  the 
Republieana  were  pouring  forth  that  rapturous  delight  they 
had,  for  two  long  weeks,  with  difficulty  restrained.  The  whole 
land  on  that  day  was  noisy  with  bell-ringing  and  cannonading 
in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Democracy  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Man  of  the  People.  Never,  since  the  ne^vs  of  peace 
swept  over  the  land  in  1T83,  had  such  an  exhibition  of  lieart- 
felt  joy  been  seen.  Nor  was  the  like  of  it  again  seen  till,  in 
time,  another  Adams  was  followed  by  another  Democratic 
President  more  popular  still.  No  businees,  no  labor,  was  any- 
where done.  Men  too  poor  to  subscribe  for  the  purchase  of 
powder,  or  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  dinner  in  the  Courtroom 
or  the  tavern,  went  gladly  to  help  ring  the  bells,  put  up 
arches,  or  make  emblems  for  the  parade.  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  boasted  of  the  finest  triumphal  archway;  but  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  conceded,  produced  the  most  imposing  oere- 
mony. 

I  At  that  city  a  discharge  of  cannon  ushered  in  the  day. 
Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  l>ogan  to  move.  First  came 
the  Military  Legion,  numbering  twenty  full  companies  of 

*  Speech  of  Thomui  JefTerson,  Preflldcnt  of  the  United  Staten,  delivered  at  hii 
IniUluiFnt,  March  4, 1801,  at  the  Citx  of  Washington.  To  which  aro  prefixed,  hts 
Farewell  Addrosa  to  the  Benatc:  and  a  brief  Acoount  of  tbo  Proceedinga  at  the 
Instalment.    Philadelphia,  1801. 
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ridcmGD  and  artillery,  ligLt  infantry,  and  light  liorBe.     The 
military  officers  came  next,  and  then  the  officers  of  tho  Ci^ 
Government,  with  Alexander  Dallas,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  head.     After  them  walked  John  Beckley,  once  eicrk 
the  House  of  Representatives,  now  orator  of  the  day,  and  after 
him  the  braves  of  the  Tammany  Society,     Sixteen  tribes,  rep- 
reeentiiig  the  eixteen  States,  were  present,  resplendent  in  point     . 
and  feathers,  and  bearing  calumets  and  emblems,  and  libertj^H 
cape  on  long  poles.     The  True  Republican  Society  carrie^^ 
another  huge  cap.    Bands  of  citizens,  the  Aesociat<^  Youth, 
and  the  fine  echooner  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  up  the  rear. 
When  they  had  gone  tlirough  tlie  chief  street  of  tlie  city,  and 
shown  themselves  to  their  fellow  -  townsmen,  the   paraders 
marched  to  Christ  Church,  where  a  great  crowd  awaited  then 
All  being  seated,  the  exercises  began  with  the  pojiular 
"Jefferson's  March."   A  " solemn  invocation  "  *  was  then  t 
and,  after  a  pause,  the  anthem,  "  This  is  the  day  which 
Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,"     Dt 
the  reading  of  the  Declai'atiou  of  Independence  the  andienc 
were  deeply  moved,  and  then  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  fine  rendering  of  the  overture  to  Samson.    But,  when  the 
organ  rolled  out  the  air  of  "  The  People's  Friend,"  every  man 
in  the  church  rose  to  his  feet  and  sang  the  verses  with  a  will 
Then  Beckley  delivered  an  oration  adorned  with  tliat  senseless 
and  bombastic  rhetoric  which  disgraces  the  speeches  of  half 
the  orators  of  the  time.     The  benediction  said,  and  tho  last 
piece  of  music  played,  the  audience  departed,  some  to  make 
ready  for  illuminating  their  houses,  some  to  attend  one  of  the 
noany  public  dinners  with  which  the  festivities  of  the  day 
cloeed.     It  was  intended  tlmt  the  illumination  should  be  the 
finest  the  city  had  ever  beheld.    But  the  Mayor  forba^le  it>  lest 
a  terrible  fire  should  result  from  tho  multitude  of  lamps  and 
candles  used.     Such  was  the  joy  of  the  company  gathered 
abont  the  tables  of  the  hotels  and  taverns  all  over  the  land, 
that  the  sixteen  toasts  were  too  few  to  express  their  feelings, 

*  "  Let  oar  loogs  ucead  to  The«, 
God  of  life  and  libertr; 
For  grateful  ion^  oar  tongties  croploj, 
Tbo  traoflportfl  of  ft  nation's  Joy." 
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and  as  many  as  thirteen  volunteers  were  often  added.  The 
sentiment  of  one  was,  "Thanks  to  Sandy  Hamilton " ;  of  an- 
other, "  Federal  Pyrotechny,  or  the  Art  of  making  Bonfires  " ; 
of  a  third,  "  The  G^eneral  Election — the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB 
for  the  *  Spartan  Bard.' "  When  a  fourth  reveller  proposed 
"  The  Exit  of  Aristocracy,"  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Rogue's 
Maich." 
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'rows  AND  OOXJNTBT  LIFE  IN  1800. 

The  cliarge  of  "  pyroteclmy  "  brought  against  the  Federal- 
ists in  1801  was  precisely  such  as  they  brought  against  the 
Republicans  in  1797.  The  presidential  election  of  1796  was 
over,  and  the  people,  angry  and  excited,  were  restleealy  await- 
ing the  returns  from  distant  States,  when  terrible  fires  broke 
out  in  quick  succession  at  Savannah,  at  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Kew  York.  That  at  Savannah  occurred  late  in  No- 
vember, destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  wib 
generally  believed  to  have  been  of  accidental  origin.  Bat 
those  elsewhere  were  held  to  be  clearly  the  result  of  dedgn.* 
The  Jacobins,  the  Democrats,  the  shouters  of  Q&  ira^  the  friendB 
of  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  had  applied  the  torch.  Unable  to 
afflict  the  country  with  a  French  President,  they  were  dete^ 
mined  to  afflict  it  with  French  liberty.  Having  commenced 
to  bum  cities,  they  would  soon  begin  to  murder  citizens.  Such 
was  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  Directory.  If  anybody  ventured  to  attribute  the  fires 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  to  sooty  chinmeys,  and  to  the  hnge 
piles  of  wood  that  blazed  and  crackled  on  a  thousand  hearths, 
he  was  pronoimced  a  Jacobin,  and  told  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence was  against  him.  One  man  at  Kew  York  had  found  in 
his  out-house  coals  of  fire  rolled  in  oiled  rag8.t  Another  had 
the  bed  on  which  his  child  slept  set  on  fire.  J  A  third  found 
his  door  badly  scorched  one  morning.*  An  old  lady  had 
overheard  an  alarming  conversation  on  the  street.  |     Two 

*  Gflzette  of  the  United  States,  December  23, 1796.  ArguB,  December  16, 1196. 

f  Philadelphia  Gazette,  December  16,  1796. 

t  Ibid.  » Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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young  men  -were  arrested  going  over  the  fields  ^th  com- 
bnBtibles  and  pick-locks  hidden  in  their  clothes.  Two  more 
were  caught  setting  fire  to  a  honse,*  The  Common  Council 
in  alarm  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  tho 
incendiariefl,  and  nrged  the  citizens  to  meet  and  form  com- 
panies to  keep  mght-\ratch.t  The  call  was  obeyed.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  at  Rattoone's  Tavern,  and,  when  night  came, 
every  ward  in  the  city  was  patroUed  by  armed  bauds.  :f  Tho 
watch  WHS  chiefly  made  up  of  young  men,  who,  finding  little 
to  do,  spent  tho  nights  in  frolic  and  play.  They  sang  songs ; 
they  played  tricks ;  they  stopped  and  insulted  wayfarers  on  the 
Btreets."  \VTien  the  watch  of  two  neighboring  wards  met,  a 
fracas  was  sure  to  ensue,  [  The  newspapers,  meanwiiilo,  were 
full  of  advice.  Citizens  would  do  well  to  confine  their  ser- 
vants."*' Those  who  had  puinps  in  their  yards  should  throw 
a  little  salt  in  them  to  prevent  freedng  during  the  cold  nights. 
The  watch  ought  to  move  the  pump-handles  a  few  times  aa 
they  went  past.  ^  The  city  charter  was  at  fault,  Tho  police 
regulationa  at  fires  were  shockingly  bad.  "Wliat  business  had 
strangera  and  women  at  such  places?  Everybody  knew  that 
thieves  took  such  occasions  to  plunder  their  fellow-citizens, 
Nothing  could  bo  easier,  especially  at  night,  tlian  for  women  in 
long  cloaks  to  conceal  and  carry  off  valuable  articles  from  a 
boming  honse.  Let  the  citijscns  be  enrolled,  let  them  wear 
a  badge  at  fires,  and  let  neither  women  nor  strangers  come 
near.t 

I  Tlio  law  then  required  erery  householder  to  bo  a  fireman. 
His  name  might  not  appear  on  the  rolls  of  any  of  the  fire 
companies,  he  might  not  help  to  drag  through  tho  streets 
the  lumbering  tank  which  served  as  a  tiresengine,  but  he  must 
at  lea*it  have  in  hiti  hall-pantry,  or  beneath  tho  stairs,  or  hang^ 
ing  up  behind  his  ehop-door,  four  leathern  buckets  inscribed 
with  his  name,  and  a  huge  bag  of  canvas  or  of  duck.  Then, 
'  he  were  aroused  at  the  dead  « 


iight  by 


cry 


f  Ibid.,  December  17,  1796.    Phiiadplphia  flaxetto,  December  Ifl,  l?9d. 
t  Ibid,,  December  IG,  1790,     Philadelphi*  G»xettc,  December  10.  17P6. 

•  n>jd.,  Pecembpr  20,  1790.  0  Minerr*,  December  26,  1796. 
I  Minerra,  December  22, 17flC.                            j  IWd^  December  12, 1796. 

*  Argus,  Doccmbor  15,  1796. 
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and  tlio  clanging  of  every  ohorvb-bell  in  the  town,  he  6eiz«J 
liifi  bnckets  aiid  lus  bag,  and,  while  his  wife  put  a  lighted 
candlu  in  the  vrindow  to  Illuminate  tlie  street,  sot  oS  for  tbe 
fire.*  Tbe  smoke  or  the  tiame  was  his  guide,  for  the  cufitom 
of  fixing  the  place  of  the  firo  by  a  number  of  strokes  on  a 
bell  had  not  yet  come  in.  Whon  at  lost  he  arrived  at  the 
ecene  he  found  tliere  no  idle  spectators.  Koch  one  was  boey. 
Some  hurried  into  the  building  and  filled  their  aaeks  with 
BQch  movable  goods  m  came  nearest  to  hand.  Some  joined 
the  line  tliat  stretched  awuy  to  the  -K'ater,  and  helped  to  paa 
the  full  buckets  to  those  who  stood  by  tho  fiames.  Othcre 
took  posts  in  a  second  line,  down  which  the  empty  pails  were 
hastened  to  tho  pump.  The  house  would  often  be  half  con- 
sumed when  the  shouting  made  known  that  the  engine  had 
come.  It  was  merely  a  pump  moimted  over  a  tank.  Into  the 
tank  tlie  water  from  the  backets  was  poured,  and  pumped 
thence  by  the  efforts  of  a  dozen  men.  No  such  thing  as  a  so^ 
tion-hose  was  seen  in  Philadelpliia  till  1704,  A  year  later 
one  was  made  which  became  the  wonder  of  the  city.  Tbe 
length  wafi  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  material  was 
canva?,  and,  to  guard  against  decay,  was  carefully  steeped  in 
brine.  Tho  fire-buckets,  it  was  now  thought,  sliould  be  larger, 
and  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  made  in  tbe  Common  Council 
But  when  it  was  known  that  the  new  buckets,  if  ordered,  must 
hold  ten  quarts,  the  people  protested.  Ten  quarts  would 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bucket  five  pounds  more.  TUia 
was  too  much,  for,  as  everybody  knew,  the  lines  at  a  fire 
often  made  up  of  boys  and  lads  not  used  to  passing  hea< 
weights.  Eight  quarts  was  enough.  Much  could  also  bo 
compL'shod  by  cutting  the  city  into  fire  wards  and  giving  a 
ferent  color  to  the  buckets  of  each  ward.  They  could  then 
quickly  sorted  when  the  fire  was  put  out.f  At  New  Lond 
five  fire  wardens  took  charge  of  the  engines  and  all  who  aided 
in  putting  out  firee.  To  disobey  a  warden's  order  was  to  iDCUta^ 
a  fine  of  one  pound.  If  a  good  leathern  bucket  was  not  kep^^ 
hanging  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  house,  and  shown  to 

*  Sc«  An  account  of  a  Ere  In  Boston.    Tnreli  In  Uio  ttdttti  SUlei  of  Koctk 
America.    W.  Pricat,  pp.  IM,  171, 

t  AmericM  Dailj  AdTertiwr,  JaDoarj  17,  18, 1797. 
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the  warden  when  he  called,  mx  sluUingB  a  month  was  exacted 
OS  paniahment.*  At  New  York,  however,  it  was  long  before 
the  buckets  gave  way  to  tlie  hose.  There,  if  a  householder  were 
old,  or  feeble,  or  rich,  and  not  disposed  to  quit  a  warm  bed  to 
carry  hia  buckets  to  the  fire,  he  waa  expected  at  least  to  send 
them  by  his  sarvant  or  his  slave.  When  the  flames  had  been 
extinguished,  the  buckets  were  left  in  the  street  to  be  soiight 
out  and  brought  home  again  by  their  owners.  If  the  conetablea 
performed  this  duty,  the  corporation  exacted  a  six-ehillingfine 
for  each  paiL  This  was  thought  excessive,  and  caused  much 
murmuring  and  discontent.  Some  people  undoubtedly,  it  waa 
said,  were  careless  in  looking  for  their  buckets  after  a  fire. 
These  could  easily  be  made  diligent  by  a  small  fine.  A  great 
one  was  a  strong  temptation  to  the  constables  to  hide  away  the 
buckets  to  get  the  reward.  Others  again,  having  come  down 
the  line  empty,  were  tossed  into  the  river  bo  carelessly  as  to 
fill  and  sink  instantly.  Innocent  people  were  thus  put  to 
needless  expense.  Let  some  one  be  appointed  and  paid  to 
fill  the  buckets  properiy.  WHule  so  disagreeable  a  part  was 
voluntary,  it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  man  to  do  it  well.  It 
would  be  wise,  also,  to  renew  the  old  custom  of  inspecting 
chimneys,  stoves,  and  nsh-houses.t  They  were  fruitful  sources 
of  fire. 

That  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  could  lessen  the 
j  chances  of  destruction  by  tire  was  meet  important.  Few  build- 
fings  and  little  property  were  at  that  time  insured.  The  oldest 
company  in  New  York  hod  existed  but  twelve  years.  Forty- 
five  years  had  not  gone  by  since  the  first  fire-insurance  policy 
in  America  began  to  run.  Early  in  February,  1752,  a  notice 
came  out  in  the  Peimsylvania  Gazette  inviting  such  pmdent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  wished  to  insure  their  houses  from 
loss  by  tire,  to  meet  at  the  Court-House.  There,  every  seventh 
day,  subscriptions  would  be  taken  till  the  thirteenth  of  ApriL 
Many  came,  and,  on  the  April  day  named  in  the  notice,  chose 
twelve  directors  and  a  treasurer.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  stood 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  has,  therefore,  often  been  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  Philadelphia  Contributorship  for  the  Insup- 
ance  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.    But  the  father  of  fire  inaur- 


*  Coiutectiout  Gasette,  Korember  20,  1795.  f  Argai,  Deoomb«r  14,  1796. 
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ance  in  the  Unltod  States  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  Jobn  Smith.  Tho 
contributors  tuok  rkks  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  in  so  much  of  thjs 
country  aa  lay  within  ten  uiilea  of  the  town.  Tho  rate  waa 
twenty  shillings  on  a  hnudred  pounds.  The  policy  was  ior 
seven  years.  The  premium  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan.  Every 
man  who  insored  his  dwelling  or  his  ehop  left  a  few  shilling? 
with  tlie  treasurer,  had  his  property  surveyed,  and,  in  a  week  s 
time,  if  all  went  well,  deposited  the  premium.  The  contribil 
tors  then  nailed  their  "mark"  to  the  front  of  his  building? 
When  the  seven  years  were  out  the  money  wag  retnmed  with- 
out interest,  or  the  insurance  renewed.  It  was  arniounccd^ 
however,  that  the  company  would  take  no  risks  on  hooBca 
surrounded  by  shade-trees.  They  interfered  with  the  me  of 
buckets,  and  the  huge  syringe  wliich,  at  that  time,  every  man 
carried  to  the  fire  with  his  pall.  A  rival,  therefore,  started 
up,  took  these  dangerous  risks,  and  assumed  as  the  mark  it 
fastened  to  patrons*  houses  tho  image  of  a  green  tree.* 

Tho  houfics  thus  covered  by  insurance  were,  in  general,  of  a 
comfortable  but  unpretentious  sort    They  were  all  alike,  both 
without  and  within,  and  each  had  on  the  lower  floor  two  coo- 
necting  rooms.    If  the  owner  were  a  tradesman,  the  front  room 
was  his  shop.    If  he  were  a  lawyer,  it  was  his  office.    If  a  doo> 
tor,  it  was  diere  he  saw  his  patients,  compounded  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  kept  his  drugs ;  for  only  the  great  ptactitionen  then 
sent  their  patients  to  the  apothecary.    The  rear  room  was  for 
family  nse.     There  they  met  at  meal-time,  and  in  the  evening 
there  they  sot  and  drank  tea.     Above  stairs  the  front  room  ei* 
tended  across  the  whole  house.    People  of  fashion  spoke  of  i^^ 
as  the  tea-room  or  tho  drawing-room ;  but  among  those  wh^H 
affected  no  fashion  it  passed  by  the  name  of  parlor.     In  it  the     ' 
tea-parties  by  invitation  were  held.    On  such  occasion  the 
hostess  alone  sat  at  the  table.    The  gueets  were  scattered  about 
the  room,  and  to  them  the  servants  brought  tea  and  rusks  and 
cake,  and  sometimes  fruit  and  wine.    When  the  gathering 
was  less  formal,  when  some  friends  or  neighbors,  as  the  cofr     , 
tom  was,  had  come  in  unbidden  to  tea,  tho  little  room  bchin^H 
the  office  or  the  shop  was  used.    Then  all  eat  about  the  lon^^ 

*  A  Mutual  Aasodation  Company  for  Aatannce  agatDflt  Pir«  irm«  flUitvd  la 
RIohmoad  En  1795.    Kfohmond  Chronicle,  Korember  M,  17D9. 
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table,  and,  tea  over,  listen^  to  music  and  songs.  Every  rnnn 
and  woman  who  had  even  a  fair  voice  was  in  turn  called  on  to 
Bing.  The  others,  it  was  expected,  could  at  least  play.  Among 
instruments  the  German  flute  was  a  favorite,  and  for  women 
the  four-stringed  guitar;  but  not  the  violin.  That  was  nn- 
gcntecl,  for  Lord  Chesterfield  had  pronounced  it  so.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar  and  flute  the  men  sang  hunt- 
ing songs,  and  the  women  Scotch  ballads  and  English  airs. 
"  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  "  Fair  Aurora,  pray  thee  Stay," 
**  In  Iniaucy  our  Hopes  and  Fears,"  "  Bees  of  Bedlam,"  and 
"  Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  were  favorites  everywhere.  There 
were  those  who  heard  with  delight  "Hark,  away  to  the 
Downs  "  and  "  I  Love  them  All," 

There  were  others  also  who  looked  down  on  such  innocent 
I  amusement  with  contempt.  To  their  cara  no  music  was  plcas- 
fing  which  did  not  form  part  of  some  French  opera,  and  was 
not  to  bo  heard  at  a  concert  in  a  tea-garden  or  a  public  halL 
French  manners  had  corrupted  them.  Since  the  fall  of  tlie 
Bnstilc,  it  was  said  complainingly,  every  Republican  must  dress 
like  a  Frenchman,  and  every  Federalist  like  a  subject  of  King 
George.  If  you  happen  to  oppose  the  administration,  you 
most  go  regularly  to  the  shop  of  M.  Sansculotte,  before  whose 
door  is  a  flaring  liberty-pole,  painted  tricolor  and  surmounted 
with  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  and  have  your  hair  cut  a  la  Brutus ; 
yoor  pantaloons  must  fit  tight  to  the  leg  and  come  down  to 
your  yellow  top-boots,  or,  better  yet,  your  shoes.  If  you  per- 
aifit  in  wearing  breeches  and  silk  stockings  and  square-toed 
boots,  then  are  yon  an  old  fogy  or  a  Federalist,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  and  must  inscribe  your  brass  buttons,  "  Long  live 
the  President" 

The  foUy  of  the  French  dress  was  a  source  of  never-ending 
amusement  Satire,  raillery,  invective,  the  lamentations  of  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher, 
were  exhausted  in  vain.  Dress  became  every  season  more  and 
more  hideous,  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  more  and  more 
devoid  of  good  sense  and  good  taste.  Use  and  beauty  coased 
to  be  combined.  The  pantaloons  of  a  beau  went  up  to  his 
arm-pits;  to  get  into  them  was  a  moming*s  work,  and,  when  in, 
to  sit  down  was  impossible.    Tlis  hat  was  too  small  to  contain 
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his  handkerchief,  and  was  not  exp«cted  to  stay  on  his  head. 
Ilis  hair  was  brushed  from  the  crown  of  liis  head,  toward  Lis 
forehead,  and  looked,  as  a  satirist  of  that  day  truly  said,  as  if 
he  had  been  lighting  an  old-fashioned  hurricane  backward^ 
About  his  neck  was  a  spotted  linen  neckerchief ;  the  skirts  { 
his  green  coat  were  cut  away  to  a  mathematical  point  be! 
his  favorite  drink  was  brandy,  and  his  favorite  talk  of  the 
French  play.  Then  there  was  the  *'  dapper  bean,"  who  carried 
a  stick  much  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  twisted  his  Brains- 
cropped  liair  into  curls,  and,  upon  the  very  crown  of  his  head, 
wore  a  hat  of  a  snuff-box  size.  But  the  politest  man  on  earth 
was  the  shopkeeping  beau.  Uo  would  jump  over  a  counter 
four  feet  high  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief,  made  the  hand- 
somest bows,  said  the  best  things,  and  oonld  talk  on  any  snb* 
ject,  from  the  odor  of  a  roll  of  pomatum  to  the  vulgarity  of 
not  wearing  \ng6. 

Even  these  absurdities  were  not  enough,  and,  when  1800 
began,  fashion  was  more  extravagant  stilL  Then  a  bean  was 
defined  as  anything  put  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons  with 
binding  sewed  round  the  top  and  called  a  vest.  The  si 
of  the  coat  should  be  pared  away  to  the  width  of  a  hat-t 
and  if  he  was  doomed  to  pass  his  time  in  the  house,  he  woo 
require  a  heavy  pair  of  round-toed  jock-boots  with  a  taaeel 
before  and  behind.  These  provided,  lift  him,  said  the  siV 
irist,  lift  him  by  the  cape  of  the  coat,  pull  his  hair  over  his 
face,  lay  a  hat  on  his  forehead,  put  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  on  no  account  let  his  hands  escape  from  the  pockets 
of  his  pantaloons,  AVomen  were  thought  worse  than 
men.  To  determine  the  style  of  their  dress,  Fashion, 
eency,  and  Health,  the  statement  was,  ran  a  race.  Decent 
lost  her  spirits,  Health  was  bribed  by  a  quack-doctor,  so  Fa 
ion  won. 

Such  must  drink  tea  in  the  alcoves,  the  arbors,  the  shad 
walks  of  Gray*8  Garden.*    They  must  visit  Bush  Hill,  he 


•  A  trarcllcr  who  rislted  thr  Ganl«n  In  1794  "ordered  ooffee,  which  X 
Informed  they  were  here  faraona  for  serring  io  style,    I  took  ■  memorandum 
what  was  on  tho  table;  tIz.:   coffee,  cbecie,   sweet  eakei,  hung  be*/,  eix^r, 
picltled  iitlmon,  butter,  crackers,  bam,  cream,  and  bread."    Trarela  in  the  Cn 
SUtefl,  etc,     Friest,  p,  84. 
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the  nuimc,  see  the  iireworks,  and  watch  the  huge  figure  walk 
about  the  groiindfl.*  For  them,  too,  were  the  Assembly  and 
the  play.  The  Assembly-Room  was  at  Oeller*8  Tavern,  and 
made  one  of  the  eights  of  the  town.  The  length  waa  sixty 
feet.  The  walla  were  pajwted  in  the  French  fashion,  and 
adorned  with  Pantheon  figures,  fentoons,  pilasters,  and  groups 
of  antique  drawings.  Across  one  end  waa  a  fine  musio-gallery. 
The  rules  of  the  Assembly  were  framed  and  hung  upon  the 
wall.  The  managers  had  entire  control.  Without  their  leave, 
no  lady  could  quit  her  place  in  the  dance,  nor  dance  out  of  her 
set,  nor  could  she  complain  if  they  placed  strangers  or  brides  at 
the  head  of  the  dance.  The  ladies  were  to  rank  in  sets  and 
draw  for  places  aa  they  entered  the  room.  Those  who  led 
might  call  the  dances  alternately.  AVhcn  each  set  had  danced 
a  country  dance,  a  cotillion  might  be  had  if  eight  ladies  wished 
it.  Gentlemen  could  not  come  into  the  room  in  boots,  col- 
ored stockings,  or  undress-t  At  Hanover  gentlemen  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  ball-room  "  without  breeches,"  or  to  dance 
"  without  coats." 

Equally  fine  in  its  decorations  was  the  theatre.  Trav- 
ellers were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fin- 
est house  was  at  Charleston,  J  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  at  Philadelphia.  Great  sums 
bad  been  laid  out  on  the  building.  Gilders  and  paintera, 
freseoers  and  carvers,  had  been  bronght  from  England  to 
assist  in  the  decoration,  and,  mindful  of  the  opposition  once 
made  by  the  good  people  of  the  city,  the  managere  put  up 

*  A  female  figure  wbiob,  after  pirnneaading  the  fEarden,  "  disappeared  aa  b/ 
encluuitment"     Porcupine's  Gazette,  Aupiet  12,  17*7. 

f  An  ExoorsloD  10  the  United  Statos  of  North  Aioerica,  etc.  Henr;  WauBcy, 
pp.  119,  120. 

X  The  ChkrlcKton  theatre  in  deiierih^d  la  the  GcDemI  AdrertiAer,  Seplraiber  fi, 
1?1»2.  The  ftUge  was  fiflT-six  feet  lon^,  the  front  circular,  and  prorided  wtth 
three  row«  of  patent  lamps.  The  fralleries  irorc  hiiilt  eo  that  small  parties  oould 
hare  a  single  boz.  Each  box  had  a  vUidow  and  a  VenetEan  blind.  The  three 
tiers  of  boxes  were  deooratnl  with  thirtj-nine  columns,  and  each  colnmn  with  a 
glajs  chiuidelier  wUb  five  lights.  The  lower  tier  was  "  balustered  " ;  the  others 
pancHeiJ.  The  mouldiof^'S  and  projections  were  (tilrered.  Three  ventilator*  were 
In  the  cefliog.  At  a  later  date  the  public  were  informed  that,  '*  Agreeable  to  the 
repnintinn  of  the  City  Council,  do  people  of  color  will  be  admitted  to  any  part  q( 
the  house."    South  Carolina  State  Gaaettc,  NoTembcr  19,  179B. 
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OTer  the  etago  the  words,  '^  Tho  Eagle  suffers  the  little 
to  sing."  *  One  who  saw  the  place  in  1794  declares  that 
it  reminded  him  of  an  English  playhouae.  The  eccnes,  lie 
plays,  the  names  of  tlie  actors ;  the  ladies,  in  small  hals  of 
checkered  straw,  or  with  hair  in  full  dress  or  put  np  in  the 
French  way,  or, 'if  they  chanced  to  be  yonngj  arranged  in 
long  ringlets  that  hung  down  their  bnclcs ;  the  men,  in  ronnd 
hat8  and  8ilk-fitri]>cd  coats  with  high  collars  of  English  make^ 
might  well  have  pn)dueed  that  effect.f  More  than  one 
of  tlie  players  had  often  been  seen  by  the  crowds  that  fre- 
quented the  Uaymarkct  Theatre  at  LondozL  Ko  Beats  wet« 
reserve^J.  Xo  tickets  were  sold  at  the  door.  Ko  programma 
were  diftributed.  No  uahers  were  preeent.  Gentlemen  wl 
left  the  theatre  during  the  play,  to  drink  flip  at  a  ne 
bonng  tavern,  were  given  printed  checks  as  they 
out  which,  if  they  came  back,  would  admit  them.  Out] 
this  custom  grew  three  evils.  Some,  not  intending  to 
turn,  gave  away  their  checks  to  idle  boys  and  disorderly 
eons,  who  thus  gained  admittance  aud  annoyed  tlie  audiea 
Again,  crowds  of  half-grown  lads  hung  about  the  doors 
as  every  one  came  out,  beset  him  with  demands  for  a  che 
In  this  way  the  tickets  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  comitorfeit 
and  were  sold  for  a  shilling  to  persons  of  low  character, 
this,  tlie  proprietors  declared,  was  ruinoufl  to  good  mor 
in  a  public  appeal,  begged  their  patrons  not  to  give  the  < 
to  lonngers.  The  curtain  went  up  at  an  hour  when  tlie 
of  our  time  have  scarcely  returned  to  their  homes.  The  eat 
tainment  was  long  and  varied.  Pieces  now  thought  enough  i 
one  night's  amusement  were  then  commonly  followed  by  faroei 
and  comedies,  dances  and  tragedies,  songs,  pantomimes,  and  k- 
robatic  feata.  These  were  called  interlocutory  entertainments, 
and  came  in  between  the  acts  of  the  tragedy  or  before  and  ju£_ 
after  the  farce.  Sometimes  the  jealousy  of  Othello  would 
reheved  by  the  New  Federal  Bow-"W"ow,  in  which  the  siuj 
would  imitate  in  succession  tho  surly  dog,  the  knowing  do 
the  king  dog,  the  sitting  dog,  the  barking  dog,  till  pit  and  gil- 
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cry  were  convTilsed  with  laughter.*  Again  it  would  be  ahanjo 
ancC}  or  a  hornpipe  by  some  actresfl  of  note.  If  "  ^a  ira  "  were 
,ng,  the  Federalists  would  not  be  quiet  till  Yankee  Doodle 
given,  wheruupon  the  gallery  would  join  in  the  chorus. 
On  particalar  occasions  the  programme  would  be  made  to  suit 
the  day.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1797,  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  at  Boston  made  a  great  display  of  iUuminations 
and  transparencies,  covered  the  pit,  and  spread  a  fine  supper 
on  a  table  which  stretched  from  the  boxes  to  the  stage.  The 
Hayraarket  Theatre,  not  to  be  outdone,  decorated  its  walls,  had 
an  ode  written  for  the  occasion,  and  played  the  tragedy  of 
Bunker  Hill-t  A  few  months  later,  when,  after  many  trials, 
the  famous  ship  Constitution  loft  her  ways,  the  evening  per- 
formance at  the  Haymarket  closed  with  "The  Launch,  or 
Huzza  for  the  Constitution/*  and  a  tine  representation  of  the 
ship,  t  As  much  as  three  thousand  dollars  are  known  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  scenery  of  a  single  piece.*  The  income 
of  a  single  night  reached  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  | 

When  the  season  was  over  in  the  cities,  the  players  wan- 
dered over  the  country  and  performed  in  the  large  towns. 
During  tlie  summer  of  1Y90  part  of  the  Old  American  Com- 
pany stopped  at  Newport.  But  they  were  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  people.  Few  went  to  see  them.  They  fell  into  debt,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  last  performance  put  up  a  cry  for  help. 
Would  the  people  of  Newport  take  into  their  kind,  generous, 
and  humane  consideration  the  sufferings  of  the  actors  If  The 
business  during  the  whole  summer  ha<l  boon  poor.  The 
weekly  outlay  had  not  been  met.  No  salaries  had  been  paid 
till  the  great  nighta  when  the  Providence  Company  came 
down.  Would  the  town,  therefore,  please  to  honor  and  pat- 
ronize their  last  play  ?  When  the  occasion  came  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  the  Federal  Bow-Wow,  a  comic  opera  called  the 
Poor  Soldier,  a  hornpipe,  slack-rope  tumbling,  and  the  pan- 
tomime of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  were  all  performed.* 


X  Ibid..  Novembpr  8,  17»7. 


•  MrtsMchaiMfttii  Morcory,  Nt)TCTnbcr3,.1797. 
I  Ibi4l..  Fchrnary  24,  I7ft7. 

•  AoroDL,  February  10, 1797. 

I  Oa  Auotiier  night  the  proccc48  were  fOGO.     Boston  Oft»etl«,  Jaoe  SS,  HSS. 

•  Newport  Mercury,  September  6,  1798. 
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The  ProviUence  Company  that  broagbt  the  great  nigfats  hi4, 
long  been  playing  il  pn^ranime  quite  a£  varied.    One  nigh 
was  Koad  to  Kuin,  with  the   Grecian  FabulUt,   Bncks 
at  Ye  All,  and  a  mofiical  piece»  the  Son-m-Loiw^  throvn 
On  another  evening  the  Midnight  Hour,  and  O^car  and  Alal- 
vina,  a  drama  founded  on  Ossiau^a  Tale,  were  playcd.t  ^d 
third  com})any,  on  ita  way  to  Fhiladelphia,  inforuied  the  kd^^ 
and  i^entleinen  of  llartford  that  it  would  play  in  the  town  for 
one  night  only.  X    A  fourth  notifioil  the  people  of  Elaet 
ford,  K^t  Windaor,  and  Glastonbury  that  it  hud  couie  to 
ford,  that  it  would  play  there,  and  had  contracted  with 
ferryman  to  attend  regularly  at  hifl  dock  when  the  play 
done.* 

Theae  strolling  players  met  at  best  with  poor  returns. 
theatre  waa  looked  upuu,  and  juiilly,  aa  an  institution  of  qi 
tionable  morality.  The  playhouse  was  not  then  the  quiet  i 
well-ordered  place  it  has  since  become.  Both  actors  and  an 
ence  took  hberties  that  would  now  be  thought  intolerable 
one  occasion,  at  Alexandria,  whither  a  company  always 
in  racing  season,  some  of  the  players  forgot  their  parts, 
supplied  the  omissionB  with  lines  of  their  own  compoat 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recite  ribald  passages, 
upon  they  were  threatened  with  a  pelting  of  oranges, 
and  hard  apples.  |  At  another  time,  at  Richmond,  the  acij 
c&me  upon  the  stage  with  books  in  their  hands  and  read  i 
parts.  Some  ventured  to  appear  before  the  audience  in  a  ; 
of  gross  intoxication.  Much  of  the  illusion  of  the  scene 
was  said,  was  yet  further  destroyed  by  the  voice  of  the 
er,  which  could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Louse.'^  Fi 
Charleston  came  complaints  of  the  misbehavior  of  the  yo^ 
men.  They  would  enter  the  theatre  carrying  what  might 
be  called  bludgeons,  but  what  tliey  had  named  tippies,  would 
keep  up  an  incessant  rapping  on  the  scats,  and,  when  romon- 
Btranco  was  made,  had  been  known  to  declare  that  a  theatre 


•  ProTid*Tice  Okzctte,  August  6,  1796.  |  Tbiil.  ScptcinUr  10.  i\ 
t  Conncclicut  Counuit.  Augtut  7,  1T97.  •  Ibid.,  August  H,  17V7 
I  TIrginia  Gutetle   kikI    Alexandria   Adrortiscr,  August  5,   1790.     Fbrl 

iMiuger'a  replj,  iko  tbo  Gazette  of  August  12,  1790. 

*  BIohmoDd  and  MaoclKstcr  AdTCrtiaer,  Xorcmbor  7,  1795. 
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like  a  tavern,  was  a  place  where  a  man,  having  paid  the  price 
of  admission,  was  free  to  do  as  he  Uked.*  One  evening  a 
fight  took  place  in  the  gallery.  The  play  was  instantly 
Btopped,  the  offender  seized,  brought  npon  the  stage,  and  ex- 
poeed  to  pnblic  view.  The  performance  then  went  smooth- 
ly on  till  a  bottle  was  suddenly  flung  from  the  gallery  to 
tie  pit.  This  was  too  much.  The  men  in  the  pit  went  up 
into  the  gallery  in  a  body,  laid  hold  on  the  culprit,  dragged 
him  on  the  stage,  and  demanded  that  a  public  apology  should 
be  made.  He  refused,  and  was  at  once  driven  ^m  the 
house.! 

In  the  theatres  at  the  North  it  often  happened  that,  the 
moment  a  well-dressed  man  entered  the  pit,  he  at  once  became 
a  mark  for  the  wit  and  insolence  of  the  men  in  the  gallery. 
They  would  begin  by  calling  on  him  to  doff  his  hat  in  mark  of 
inferiority,  for  the  custom  of  wearing  hats  in  the  theatre  was 
universal.  If  he  obeyed,  he  was  loudly  hissed  and  troubled  no 
more.  If  he  refused,  abuse,  oaths,  and  indecent  remarks  were 
poured  out  upon  him.  He  was  spit  at,  pelted  with  pears,  ap- 
ples, sticks,  stones,  and  empty  bottles  till  he  left  the  house. 
As  "the  blades  in  the  gallery"  were  poor  marksmen,  the 
neighbors  of  the  man  aimed  at  were  the  chief  sufferers. }  On 
one  occasion  the  orchestra  was  put  to  flight  and  some  instru- 
ments broken.  Then  the  manager  came  on  the  stage  and 
begged  "  the  men  in  the  gallery  to  be  quiet ;  if  they  were 
not,  he  should  be  compelled  during  aU  future  performances 
to  keep  the  galleiy  shut," 

Admittance  to  such  performances  was  quite  as  costly  then 
as  at  present.  The  mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  supported 
amusements  of  a  cheaper  kind.  Every  year,  as  soon  as  the 
poet-roads  were  flt  to  be  used,  a  score  of  showmen  and  acro- 
bats, magicians,  and  natural  philosophers,  came  up  from  the 
South.  They  wandered  from  town  to  town,  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  tavern,  hired  a  room,  charged  a  small  sum  for  admission, 

*  Daily  Erening  Gazette  and  Charleston  Tea-Table  Companion,  February  14, 
1795. 

f  Ibid.,  February  H,  1796.  On  one  of  the  handbills  "  The  manager  requests 
that  no  gentleman  will  smoke  In  the  boxes  or  pit."  Columbian  Herald  or  New 
Daily  Adrertiser,  Hay  8,  1796. 

X  Oeoeral  Adreriiier,  October  26,  1796, 
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and  draw  all  the  farmers  for  miles  aroand.  Ono  had  a 
anoUier  im  08trich,t  another  a  cassowary,  another  a  learoed  pi 
another  a  dwarf,  another  a  baflfalo,*  auothor  the  fir«t  Afri 
elephant  that  ever  was  seen  in  tlie  United  States.  The  creu! 
danced  '*  Yankee  Doodle/'  drew  eorkii,  ate,  a«  the  handbills 
forth,  ninety  poundd  of  food  ajid  drank  half  a  barrel  of  wi 
each  day.  |  There  were  wax-fignres  and  moBical  clocks, 
"  tliunder-bonsee  "  *■  and  automatons  -withoot  number.  0  Any 
man  who  could  perform  a  striking  experiment  in  jibyfitcs,  who 
"knew  enough  of  "catoptrics"  to  make  a  "penetrating 
glass  "  or  a  *'  sliade,^*  who  had  acquired  knowledge  enough 
electricity  to  build  a  *' thunder-boiise "  or  construct  an  ** 
trical  and  perpetual  lamp,*'  X  was  sure  of  a  large  and  atteu 
audience.  Parties* of  pleasure  would  be  made  up,  and 
go  in  scores  to  behold  the  wonders  provided  for  their  amuse- 
ment  by  Seignior  Falconi,  or  Seiguior  Cressiui,  or  Seigi 
Jonalty.  Oases  were  exploded  by  electricity;  men 
"electrified";  seu-tights  were  represented  by  "shades"; 
tomatons  were  made  to  perform.  Now  the  subject  was 
eontlict  of  the  Salamander  and  the  Butterfly,  which  took  pli 
it  was  boastfully  said,  in  a  pool  of  real  fire  ;  {  now  the  ti, 
were  Citiien  Sans  Culotte  and  Air.  Aristocrat ;{  now 

•  Impftrtiil  BenU  (Kcwburrport),  U«j  19,  17»6. 

i  Vir^nU  ^rguj,  Kurcmlj<!r  IQ,  17U9.     Aurora,  N'oraubcr  10,  tT9B. 

J  Poroupine's  Gucltc,  Jniiuarj  10,  1797. 

■  BjilUniore  Daily  Ri-poiiiorj-,  Febroai?  7,  IVM.     City  GuHte  and  Daily 
rertitfer(Cbar1eaU>[)),  Junuary  7,  1797. 

I  Eaatern  Herald,  May  2.  179a.    UassachuiieUB  Ueraury,  October  34, 179' 

^  ColumbiAQ  Mirror,  April  30,  1795. 

0  At  an  oxhiUtion  at  Lee's  CofTcenouao,  «t  nnrtfonl,  iho  aatomada 
w«re:  A  Butcher  Bla>-iag  an  Ox;  nebcaJlng  of  Jolin  tb«  Bapiifl;  a  Ca&ary-I 
wbistltDg  Tones ;  a  Fruutlan  Huzzar ;  a  Chimocy-Sfreep  ;  a  BuUfinch  and  CttxKlf 
BinI  "  aingiog  ai  natural  aj>  life."    ConntTticot  Coarant,  August  7,  1797. 

i  CooDecticat  Gazette,  Norember  6,  1709. 

$  A  long  defcriptioD,  witb  a  vood^cut,  appeara  in  Atnericsn  Daily  AdTfrCiM<« 
8«ptembor  11,  1795. 

%  Citizen  Sans  Cutotte  and  Mr.  Aristorrit  wcra  two  liftsstae  fipirca,  wbktii 
wbvD  wouud  op.  turntKl  nomoniauUt,  danced  to  mnsic,  Bulutod  the  company,  ul 
disappeared.  Mr.  AriatocraL  ooiild  ncTcr  bo  mado  to  daoco  the  Cannaguole^  Of 
to  make  any  rooTo  wben  *'  9*  Ira  "  was  played.  \V[\ea  the  French  excltemeol  rf 
1704  w«R  at  Its  height,  the  flgurci  were  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  th«  ro*«' 
of  Mr.  Poor's  Academy,  a  famous  school  for  girls.    The  pchool  wai  at  9  Cbtrtf 
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were  Mr.  Aristocrat,  Mr.  Democrat,  and  Mrs,  Moderate; 
again  they  were  Citizen  Democrat,  Mr.  Aj'istocrat,  and  iOss 
Modern,  a  young  woman  from  Koflton  ;  now  the  French  Ving 
was  guillotined  in  an  automaton,  to  tlie  delight  of  those  that 
came  to  the  showman's  room  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night.*  But  the  greatest  automaton  of  all  was  the  In- 
dian Chief.  Till  the  chess-player  appeared,  his  equal  was  not 
eeen.  Kor  should  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  who  diverted 
the  multitude  be  forgotten.  Did  he  live  in  our  time  he  would 
be  known  as  an  aeronaut.  But,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
day,  Blancliard  was  described  as  a  man  who  experimented  in 
aeroetatics.    When  the  balloon  was  still  a  new  invention  he 

H  JlUcj,  between  Third  aod  Fourth  itreeU^  **iiesr  the  sign  of  the  white  lunb." 
B  For  ecnoe  accuuut  ot  Uie  figures,  see  Amcricwi  Dailjr  Advertiger,  Mnrch  10,  17M. 
^m       *  The  adTortlsement  is  worth  dting  io  fuU  u  >  spedmen  of  its  kiod : 

^^v  EKHIBITIO.V 

^^^^V  0/  Fi^ra  t»  ConifMsiHoti  at  FuH  Length 

^^^^V  (Comer  of  Second  uod  CuUowhitl  Streets); 

^^^B  — At  the  Sign  of  the  Ulack  Bear — 

LATB  Kinr;  of  Fruice,  togctlier  with  his  Queen,  taking  her  l&st  Farewell  of  him 

in  the  Temple  the  daj  preceding  his  execution.    Tlic  whole  \a  a  Mriking  likencBi, 

in  full  st&ture,  and  dressed  u  tlier  were  at  the  time. 

The  King  is  represented  standing,  his  Queen  on  her  knees  bj  his  right  side, 

orcrwbelmed  with  »orrow  and  readj  to  faint,  the  King  looking  tendcrl7  at  her, 
^K       Second  ia  the  ScafTold  on  wliich  ho  was  exeeutod,  whereon  the  King  atandn  In 
^Pfoll  riew  of  the  Guillotine;  before  him  is  a  Priest  on  \m  kneca  with  a  Crucifix  in 
'^  one  hand  end  a  Prayer-Boole  in  the  other;  on  the  side  of  the  Goillothic  standa 

the  CTCcntinncr  prepared  to  do  his  duty. 

When  the  6rat  algnal  is  given  the  Prlpxt  v\?»9  on  his  feet,  the  Kin^  Iots  him- 

Mlf  on  the  block,  where  he  I*  secured  ;  the  exectiiioner  then  turns  and  prepare* 

to  do  his  dutj;  and,  when  the  aceond  nlgnal  \n  p^lren.  the  executioner  drops  the 
^^  knife  mid  severs  the  head  from  the  body  in  one  second  ;  the  head  falls  in  a  bas- 
^■ket,  and  the  lips,  which  are  first  red,  tarn  blue ;  the  whole  Is  performed  to  the  life 
^^bj  MX  invisible  machine  without  any  perceivable  a^mstanee. 

Mad<  bn  th<  I-u-at  Italmn  Ai-tist  of  the  Namt  of 

■  COLrSCBA. 

^B      The  workmanahip  has  been  admired  by  the  most  professed  judges  whererer  It 

^Baa  been  seen. 

^r      %•  The  proprietors  hombly  hope  for  the  eneonragi^ment  of  the  public,  as 

notlung  (jIuII  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  render  the  oxhilMtion  ^eaxinj;  and  Mt- 

ufiuiory  to  their  patrone. 

i>t«,  St,     Chtldrtn,  half  price. 
H       Tn  be  seen  from  9  o*ch>ck  In  the  monuog  until  9  at  night    Duly  AdTeitisert 
Kfoffoabor  SI,  17M. 
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bad  gained  fame  as  a  daring  Toyager,  had  made  many  aecefr^ 
nons  in  France,  bad  croesed  the  EDgluih  Channel  from  Dot 
to  Calais,  bad  come  to  America  in  1T92,  bringing  with  bin 
parachate,  a  balloon,  four  tbouband  two  buncinxl  poonds 
TitrioUc  acid,  and  bad  informed  the  public  tliat  bo  would 
np,  God  willing,  from  tbe  pri^D-jard  at  Fbiladelplua  on 
ninth  of  January,  1793.    Some  doubts  were  expressed  on  the 
propriety  of  men  and  women  of  decent  character  attending  at 
tbe  prison;  but  tbcy  wore  speedily  removed,  and,  when  tbe 
time  came,  half  tbe  city  was  tliere.    On  that  day  no  bosuieas 
was  done,  no  trades  were  made,  no  shops  were  open,  till  the 
balloon  was  lost  to  sight    From  ennride  till  ten  in  die  forenoon 
cannon  were  dificbarged  inceaaantly.    At  nine  the  inflation 
began.    Tbe  bag  was  of  green  taffeta ;  the  "  gaz "  was 
which  is  produced  when  vitriolic  acid  is  mingled  with 
chips.     At  ten  Blanchard  stepped  into  tbe  car,  received] 
paper  from  Washington,  threw  out  tbe  ballast,  and  was 
beyond  reach  of  the  shouts  that  came  np  from  tbe  multit 
that  covered  tbe  vacant  lote  and  housetops  of  tbe  city 
stood  upon  tlie  hills  for  miles  around.    Many  galloped  dov 
the  Point  road  in  hope  of  overtaking  him ;  but  they  sooT 
came  back,  declaring  that  tbe  balloon  was  out  of  sight, 
seven  in  the  evening  bo  was  once  more  in  tJie  city,  paying 
respects  to  the  Preeidont    The  exiieriment  was  pronounced] 
complete  success.    All  manner  of  Msea  to  which  the  ballo 
might  be  put  were  suggested,  both  in  jest  f  and  earnest. 
Philadelphia  money  was  raised  to  pay  back  the  fonr  bund 
guineas  the  experiment  had  cost, {     From  New  York  came) 
request  that  !M.  Blanchard  woidd  make  a  second  ascent  frooi 
the  Battery  Park.*^     He  declined,  made  baste  to  put  up  j 


*  IndepeDdcnt  Gasettocr,  JAouaiy  12,  1708. 

f  *'  Qruid  BtaDchard,  loraque  tu  ToleniB  duu  IcB  atra, 

Va  annoDcvr  atix  planettea  dc  ruaiTcra 

Que  1c  Francois  ont  T&incu  Icure  eoncmis  InU^Heun, 

Leur  mtr6pidit6  a  oxpulifi  les  cxt6ricurs; 

r^nitre  dans  I'OIrmpc,  ot  di»  i.  tons  Icfl  dienx, 

QiKi  tes  FnmfoU  ont  M  lea  rictorifraz ; 

Prie  Hon  que  les  ftrmca  de  la  France 

He  laiMG  aus  tirans  ancuno  espjranee." 
}  Independent  Gazetteer,  January  28,  17t>S.  «  Ibid.,  Maroh  2,  I*W. 
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r  huge  rotunda  Id  the  rear  of  Governor  Mifflin's  Louso,  and 
■  there  for  a  time  exhibited  the  balloon.*  Bnt  trouble  soon 
"  overwhehncd  him.  The  boys  stoned  his  balloon,  and  it  col- 
lapsed.f  Then  he  exhibited  a  i>arachute  J  at  Ricketts's  Circua 
on  Market  street,  and  a  carriage  dragged  hj  an  automatic 
eagle  at  his  rotimda  on  Cheetnut  street.**  But  the  town  gave 
bim  small  eapport.  He  fell  into  debt^  his  property  went  to 
other  Imnds,  and  for  many  years  the  country  heard  no  more 
of  parachutes  and  balloons. 

In  the  mueeums  was  gathered  material  which  did  much 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Columbian  was  at  Bos- 
ton. A  second  was  in  an  empty  room  in  the  garret  of  the 
Btato-House  at  Hartford.  Another  was  in  the  City  Hall  at 
New  York.  The  best  was  that  of  Mr.  Peale,  at  Philadelphia. 
There  were  a  mammoth's  tooth  from  the  Ohio,  and  a  woman's 
shoe  from  Canton;  nests  of  the  kind  used  to  make  soup  of, 
and  a  Chinese  fan  six  feet  long;  bits  of  asbestos,  belts  of 
wampum,  stuffed  birds,  and  feathers  from  the  Friendly  Isles ; 
scalps,  tomahawks,  and  long  lines  of  portraits  of  great  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  "War.  To  visit  the  musenm,  to  wander 
through  the  rooms,  play  upon  the  organ,  examine  tlie  rude 
electrical  machine,  and  have  a  profile  drawn  by  the  ]ihyeiog- 
I  notrace,  were  pleasures  from  which  no  stranger  in  the  city  ever 
H  abstained.  There,  too,  was  the  circus  where  Mr.  Ricketta  de- 
W  lighted  his  audience  "with  Gilpin's  ride,  or,  moimted  on  the 
bare  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  danced  a  hornpipe,  or  went 
through  the  exercises  of  the  manual  of  armfi. 

From  sights  such  as  these  the  countrymen  went  back  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the  rural  towns.  If  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  the  road 

I  commonly  taken  was  the  Lancaster  pike.  Running  out  from 
•  Independent  Gszpttccr,  January  26,  1793. 
f  Soc  hifl  fiingular  letter  in  Amcricjin  Daily  Advertiser,  May  29, 1708. 
X  IoOcp«nd«Dt  Oawfiteer,  June  8,  1793  ;  aloo,  The  Coaricr,  KoTemlwr  4, 17flB. 
•  In  the  idTcnipement  of  thi»  exhibilion  appears  the  request  that  "  Gentle- 
nsD  htving  do^  aocastomed  to  the  chase  will  please  not  bring  tbcm,  as  eip«ri> 
ence  ha«  showa  they  may  b<»  very  dangerooe  to  the  Eagle."  Ibid.,  Aujust  24, 1793. 
Blancliard  was  the  fiMt  of  Rensational  advertispra.  Ilo  carried  on  imnginarj  cor> 
nspondcDoei  hi  the  n«w«papen,  made  his  private  alTalrfl  puhUc,  and  put  %  fa^ 
timile  of  hii  signature  at  the  end  of  his  letters  that  appeared  in  print. 
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Phfladelpliia  to  Lancaster,  it  was,  hy  the  testimony  of  all  trav- 
ellere,  tbe  tineet  piece  of  LigLway  in  the  United  States,*    lu 
1792,  wlimu  tb(3  desire  to  speculate  wa«  rife  in  the  land,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  organized  a  compauy  to  build  the 
The  charter  waB  secured,  tlie  books  were  opened,  and  in 
days  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  subscrxl 
put  dovrn  tlieir  names  for  8U>ck.     This  waa  more  than 
law  allowed.    The  names  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  lot 
wheel,  six  hundred  drawn  in  the  most  impartial  maimer, 
with  their  subscriptions,  the  work  was  begun.     But  of 
making  the  Americans  of  that  day  know  nothing.    When  the 
laud  had  been  condemned,  when  the  trees  had  been  felled,  i 
the  road-bed  made  ready,  the  largest  stones  and  bouliicrs 
oonld  be  found  were  dragged  and  rolled  upon  it.     Earth 
gravel  were  then  thrown  ou,  and  the  work  pronounced  com- 
plete.   But,  when  the  heavy  rains  came,  the  errors  of  the  road- 
makers  were  plain  to  all.     Great  holes  appeared  on  ev&rj  side. 
Huge  stones  protruded  from  the  track,  and,  as  the  horsee  st 
bled  and  floundered  along  it,  numbers  of  them  sank  to 
knoos  between  the  boulders,  and  were  drawn  ont  with  broke 
legs.     In  this  strait  an  Englishman,  who  hud  seen  many  a  road 
built  on  the  Macadam  plan,  otfered  to  undertake  tJie  work.  The 
company  consented,  and  the  road  became  ihe  first  tum]>ike  in 
the  United  States. 

This  fact  alone  was  BuflBcient  to  awaken  opposition 
alarm.    That  a  company  of  private  citizens  should  have 
thority  to  take  land  against  the  will  of  its  owners ;  that  the 
should  have  a  right  to  send  a  band  of  surveyors  over  the : 
of  tlicir  neighbors  to  mark  do^vn  a  turnpike  wherever  seemed' 
moet  fit,  through  the  barn-yards,  or  the  wheat-fields,  or  the 
orchards ;  and  that,  when  it  was  bnilt,  they  should  forbid  the 
men  whose  land  they  had  seized  to  drive  so  mncli  as  a  lame^. 
horee  over  the  road  till  a  toll  had  been  paid,  was,  in  the  opii^| 
ion  of  many,  a  moet  dangerous  grant  of  power.     The  mal^^ 

""Tliere  is,  at  present "  (179n),  "  but  oDe  turnpilce-road  on  the  contiMS 
which  U  betireen  Laiicaster  and  Philadelphia,  a  diBfaDce  of  (uxtjr->^x  miles  and  I 
a  maFtprplece  of  lu  kind  ;  it  ia  pared  with  ulone  iho  whole  way.  aotl  ornlaid  with 
grarfl,  so  that  It  U  never  obstructed  diirin!;  the  mof>l  wTcrc  kawq.*'    Journal  d 
a  Tniir  in  Uoscttlod  Farts  of  North  America  hi  1796  and  1797.     Fnuidt  BaJtj, 
p.  107. 
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contents,  therefore,  held  a  meeting,  one  day  in  May,  1793,  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern.  Some  came  to  it  because  they 
felt  aggrieved  that  the  company  had  not  bought  stripb  of  their 
lands,  or  given  them  work  to  do  upon  the  road.  Some  had 
farms  near  Philadelphia.  Theee  feared  tliat  a  good  highway  to 
Lancaster  would  enable  farmers  twenty  miles  away  to  compete 
with  them  in  Market  street  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of 
each  week.  The  chairman  of  the  gathering  was  George  Logan. 
The  meeting  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  Legig- 
laturo  for  chartering  the  company.  The  chairman,  with  one 
to  aselst  him,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  people.  Aclt>  to  in- 
corporate a  few  men  of  wealth  and  give  them  power  to  violate 
property  by  digging  canals  and  building  turnpikes  were,  tlie 
resolutions  declared,  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  jostiiication  of  theee  unprecedented  laws  was,  the 
address  set  fortli,  public  good.  This  was  pretence.  The  com- 
pany had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  view.  Sordid  motives  of  pri- 
vate emolument  were  its  only  guide.  The  weakness  of  the 
legislators  who  suffered  themeelvea  to  be  misled  by  such  tricks 
was  pitiable.  But  the  artitiees  of  those  who  6ecui*ed  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  laws  were  to  be  viewed  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
The  Legislature  was  intrusted  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  duty  of  protecting  them,  their  pn)perty,  and  their 
lives.  Did  the  duty  of  protecting  give  the  right  to  take  away 
the  property  of  one  man  and  best*jw  it  on  another  ?  The  ad- 
dress closed  with  citations  from  Burlamaqui,  from  Blackstone, 
and  the  Laws  of  Edward  III. 

The  next  day  a  sharp  reply  was  published.  The  movers 
of  the  enterprise,  the  answer  said,  well  knew  that  Nature  had 
[placed  great  obstacles  in  their  way.  They  expected  the  nov* 
*elty  of  the  work  would  create  more.  But  they  had  never  for 
a  moment  believed  they  would  be  opposed  and  hindered  by  the 
very  men  for  whom  they  wore  doing  so  much.  They  had,  in- 
deed, seen  Doctor  Logan  hurrying  tJirough  the  country,  like  a 
Bedlamite  escaped  from  n  cell,  brawling  in  the  taverns,  vilify- 
ing congressmen,  posting  up  handbills  with  the  specious  words 
Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Excise,  and  seeking,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Li  all  this 
he  had  been  acting  as  a  private  man.    Now,  however,  he  was 
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transformed  into  the  chairoaim  of  a  meetiog,  and  assisted  bj 
one  Edward  Heston.  It  was  easy  to  Boe  why  Heston  was 
present.  IIo  had  long  given  the  company  a  warm  eapport,  hid 
Bold  it  8(ime  of  liia  land,  and  had  served  it  as  an  overseer  of  the 
work  at  one  dollar  a  day.  Bnt^  finding  he  was  abont  to  be  dis- 
charged, he  had  m(Lgni*d,  and  was  taking  his  revenge  in  oppo-  mk 
BitioD.  That  the  Legislatare  had  incorporated  a  few  ricli  uiea  B 
was  not  tme.  Ko  set  of  men  in  particnlar  had  been  incorpo* 
rated.  The  books  of  the  company  liad  been  open  to  the  pnhliiL 
Any  one  might  have  subscribed.  Half  the  stock  issued  waa,m 
fact,  hold  by  the  farmers  of  Chester  and  Lancaster.  As  to  the 
argunieiits  from  Blackstone,  they  were  valueless.  The  Di3ctOT 
had  taken  a  sentence  here  and  imother  there^  and  tacked  them 
together.  If  he  read  Van  Swietcn  in  the  same  way,  he  would 
some  day  be  proscribing  fish-hooks,  instead  of  rhubarb  and  calo- 
mel, for  a  child  with  worms.  In  one  part  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment were  the  words,  "  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself." 
another,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  Let  the  Doctor  join  these 
two  sentences,  and  then  follow  the  advice  they  oontainod.* 

Despite  the  opposition,  the  road-building  went  on^  and  raoi 
than  one  man  who  came  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Taveni 
17&3  lived  to  see  the  Lancaster  turnpike  tlie  pnde  of  the  whol 
State.     To  this  day,  in  every  town  along  tlie  route,  old  m 
may  be  foxmd  who  delight  to  recall  the  times  when  the  pike 
was  in  its  prime,  when  trade  was  brisk,  when  tavem-keepe: 
grow  rich,  when  the  huge  ehcde  were  crowded  with  the  fie 
of  horses,  and  when  thousands  of  Oonestoga  wagons  went  i 
Philadelpliia  each  week  creaking  under  the  yield  of  the  d 
and  the  produce  of  the  famous  Pounsylvania  farms. 

Nor  was  the  reputation  of  the  farms  undeserved,    Man; 
of  the  settlers  in  the  four  counties  through  which  the  road 
were  Germans,  and  wherever  a  German  farmer  lived  there  we 
industry,  order,  and  thrift     The  size  of  the  bams,  the  hei^ 
of  the  fences,  the  well-kept  wheat-fields  and  orchanls,  marke 
ofl  the  domain  of  such  a  farmer  from  the  lands  of  his  shiftleae 
Irish  neighbors.    His  ancestor  might,  perhaps,  have  left  a 
home  in  Alsace  or  Swabia,  Saxony  or  tlie  Palatinate,  a  well- 

*  American  Daily  Ailrertlwr,  May  33,  1793.    For  the  replica  of  Logan  tnd 
HealoB,  ■«!  tlie  Advertiser  of  May  SO,  1793. 
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lo  man.  But  lie  wa«  sure,  ere  he  reacbed  Philadclplaia,  to 
reduced  to  a  statti  of  beggar^'  and  want.  Sliip-captaui£  and 
ip-ouTiers,  sailors  and  passengers,  rifled  bis  chests  and  robbed 
of  his  money  and  hie  goods.  Then,  with  no  more  worldly 
isioua  than  the  clothes  he  had  on  hia  back,  and  the  few 
iDfi  and  the  copy  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  or  Lutlier'e 
Jateehiflm,  or  Arudt's  Wahres  Christonthum,  he  had  in  hia 
ickete,  he  waa  at  liberty  to  com  the  best  Hving  ho  could, 
.ve  a  few  poimds,  buy  ton  or  twenty  acTes  of  forest-land, 
oke  a  clearing,  and  begia  to  farm.  The  underbrush  he 
bbed.  The  trees  he  cut  down,  and,  when  he  had  burned 
Lem  into  convenient  lengths,  his  neighbors  came  in  to  drink 
jninnt-wein  and  help  him  log-roll.  It  was  long  before  bis 
touse  was  anything  better  than  a  well-built  cabin  of  logs.  In 
t  he  lived  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  strictest  econo- 
ay.  He  came  from  a  land  where  wood  was  dear.  The  huge 
ppen  fireplace,  the  glory  of  a  New  England  kitchen,  seemed, 
en^fore,  to  him  to  produce  a  shameful  waste  of  fuel.  His 
ms  were  wanned  and  his  food  was  cooked  by  the  fire  in  a 
n-plate  iron  stove  which  sent  the  smoke  and  gases  up  the  tlue 
f  a  solitary  chimney  that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  house.* 
,6  food  was  chiefly  pork  and  rye,  onions  and  sauerkraut, 
and  cheese,  turnips  and  Indian  com.  Sometimes  fresh 
eat  was  added.  But  no  beeves  nor  sheep  woi«  slaughtered 
all  evvry  part  of  tlie  carcass  had  been  disposed  of  among  the 
ilies  on  the  neighboring  farms.f  With  this  exception, 
iverything  he  ate  grew  upon  lus  own  laud.  Everything  he 
ore  was  made  under  his  own  roof.  The  good  wife  and  her 
lUghtors  cultivated  the  garden-patch  that  lay  near  the  house, 
ined  the  honeysuckles  that  shaded  the  door,  spun  the  flax 
md  woollen  yam,  worked  the  loom,  made  the  cheese  and  but- 
er,  and,  when  harvest  came,  toiled  witli  the  sickle  in  the  field. 
he  had  a  servant  on  the  farm,  the  man  or  woman  was  a  rc- 
lemptioner. 


•Schocpfs  Ruiso  durch  PranBjrlTanieu,  1783,  p.  185. 

I  **  I  uked  him  where  ho  purchued  his  meat.  Ho  saji, '  Wben  a  fariucr  kills 
teef,  miiitoQ,  or  real,  be  ftdvertU«fi  hla  DCighbon^  who  take  what  thcjr  rht>n<i<',  and 
W  Bells  the  remundcr.* "  New  TatoIb  in  the  United  States  of  Americs.  Do 
Varrille,  p.  254. 
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Tn  ISOO  a  redemptioner  was  always  a  person  in  the  deptbl^H 
of  poverty,  wlio,  for  traripportation  to  the  United  States,  will*  '  ' 
ingly  became  a  skve.  Tlie  time,  the  conditjong,  the  recom- 
ponse  of  thti  bondage,  were  fully  expressed  in  the  contraet,  and 
the  contr.u't  placed  on  record.*  Sliip-captaina  and  ebip-agents 
would  rarely  accept  a  shorter  term  of  serrice  than  three  years. 
The  redemptioners  would  rarely  give  more  than  eight;  stipu- 
lated for  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  apparel,  and  the  cnstomaiy 
freedom  suits  when  their  time  was  out.  One  of  their  soita 
must  be  new,  or  ten  ]>oundA  currency  be  given  in  its  stetd. 
Twenty  poimdfi  ouo-aud-gLx  was  the  price  for  which  a  redemp- 
tioner sold,  whether  man  or  womiin,  whether  the  time  of  ser* 
vice  waa  long  or  short.  Children  brought  eight  to  ten  pounds, 
were  to  have  at  least  one  quarter  at  some  day  or  night  school, 
were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and,  occaaionally,  some 
trade.f  Tlic  whole  relation  of  master  to  servant  was  prescribed 
hy  law.  Ko  redemptioner  could  be  sold  and  sent  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania till  he  and  two  justicee  of  tlxe  peace  had  given  theif 
consent  None  could  be  assigned  out  of  the  county  where  i 
vice  began  till  the  servant  and  one  justice  approved.  Shoal 
he  labor  faithfully  and  well  for  four  years,  he  was,  when  hia 
service  ended,  to  receive  from  the  master  or  the  mistress  twoj 
complete  snits  of  clothes,  a  grubbing-lioe,  a  weeding-hoe,  and  a 
new  axe.  For  each  day  he  absented  himself  from  labor  with- 
out hia  ma8ter*8  leave,  five  da^'s  were  to  l)e  added  tt>  hi*  ser- 
vice-time.    If  he  married  without  penniaston,  he  must  serve 

*  Tlie  l&ngiuge  of  the  contract  was : 

"  This  Inclentun;,  made  the  ....  day  of ,  in  the  ycsr  of  the  Lord  oMj 

tboOMud  seren  faiindrod  and  . . . ,,  between of  theoac[i«rt  uid  . . 

of  the  other  part,  tniacueth  that  the  said  , doth  her«bj  coTCDUrt,  proio- ' 

iflc,  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said execulort,  admlnisintora,  and  w- 

eigns,  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  until  the  firat  and  next  arrival  at 

in  America,  and  afl^r,  for,  and  during  Hie  term  iif  , . , .  year*  to  >wxve  in  niefa 

Ferrice  and  emploTment  w  the  vald or asaign,  shall  thcr?  rm- 

ploT ,  nrcordlnjE  to  the  ciittoms  of  the  country  in  the  like  kind.    In  «»• 

■ideration  whereof  the  nsld doth  herchy  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with 

uid to  pay  for pai>8agc,  and  to  find  and  allow tn^tij 

drink,  apparel,  and  lodging,  with  other  nectiwariu,  during  the  uud  ternif  and 
the  end  nf  the  said  term  to  pa;  nnto  ....  the  asual  allowanee,  according  to  1 
coftomfl  of  the  miintT7  tn  bind.     In  witness  whoivof,"  eta 

f  Registry  of  the  Itedemptttmen,  1785-1817,  in  PonnfTlrania  Hiitoriul 
tiety. 
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an  additional  year.  If  he  ran  away,  any  one  who  hid  hiin  or 
fed  him  or  gave  him  keep  for  four-and-twenty  honrs,  without 
sending  won!  to  a  justice,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  Bhil- 
linga  for  each  day.  To  apprehend  him  was  a  meritorious  act, 
and  rewarded  with  ten  shillings  if  ho  were  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  twenty  shillings  if  the  distance  were  greater.  To 
buy  of  him,  to  trade  witli  him,  to  sell  to  him,  unless  the  mas- 
ter first  approved,  was  an  olfence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
punishable  by  fine. 

Save  so  far  as  these  laws  hindered,  tlic  sltip-captains  were 
to  do  with  their  bondsmen  what  they  pleased.  They 
husband  from  wife ;  they  separated  children  from  pa- 
ents;  nay,  one  brute,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  devastating 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  shocked  the  people  of  Chester  by  sailing 
up  the  Delaware  with  a  cargo  of  redemptioners,  and  seeking  to 

fll  them  as  nurses  to  the  sick. 
Among  the  Germans,  as  among  farmers  of  all  sorts,  agri- 
culture was  believed  to  l>c  much  uffcctcd  by  the  moon.  Grain 
jhould  not  be  sown,  orchards  should  not  be  pruned,  reaping 
Khould  not  begin,  till  the  proper  moon  had  reache<]  its  proper 
qu.irter  and  appearance.  "WTiether  it  lay  upon  its  back  or 
stood  upon  its  horn,  whether  it  gave  promise  of  drought  or 
rain,  were  all  matters  of  deep  concern.  When  at  last  the  crops 
had  been  gathered,  the  labor  of  transporting  them  began. 
Then  the  great  wagons  were  brought  from  under  the  shed, 
and,  while  the  men  put  on  the  load,  the  women  made  ready 
the  provisions  for  the  whole  trip.  The  capacity  of  the  vehi- 
cles was  often  four  tons.  Their  covers  of  linen  were  high  at 
each  end  and  low  in  the  middle.  Their  wheels  were  at  times 
fifteen  inches  wide.  The  horses  that  tugged  them  tlirough 
[le  mire  of  the  country  roads  were  of  the  far-famed  Conestoga 
Tliose  creatures  were  of  English  origin.  Some  emi- 
grants who  settled  in  Chester  county  brought  a  few  horses 
Kith  them.  From  the  English  in  turn  the  Swiss  Kcnnonltes 
>tained  that  stock  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Feqnea  and 
along  the  banks  of  Conestoga  Creek,  they  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  The  horse  and  the  ox  were  the  only 
_draught  ajiimals  in  general  use.  The  mule  was  almost  unused. 
Twelve  years  had  not  passed  since  the  first  pair  of  jacks  in 
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America  landed  at  Portsmouth,  in  Now  Ilampshire.  The 
King  of  Spain  had  eent  them  to  Wasbington^  that  tuulee  migKt 
he  bred  at  Mount  Vemou-*  In  a  few  years  tlio  progcnj-  of 
"Koyal  Gift"  was  scattered  over  tbo  plantationa  of  northern 
Yirgiuiaft  ai^d  regularly  offered  for  sale  on  the  race-course  at 
Annapolis.  J  Otlicr  jacks  were  afterward  imported  from 
Spain  **  by  numbers  of  breeders,  and  finally  great  cargoes  of 
mules.  I  Yet  the  onimalB  were  little  used  north  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line>  In  every  State  the  number  of  farmers  who  had 
ever  in  their  Uvea  beheld  a  mule  was  extremely  small. 
Tlirough  the  whole  farming  region  of  Xew  England  and  Kew 
York  ox-carts  and  ox-eleds  were  oftener  met  with  tlian  horBee 
and  wagons.  There  most  of  the  vehicles  went  upon  two 
wheels.  Only  in  the  largo  towns  were  chanotcee  and  coacbeefl, 
gigs,  carriages,  and  stago-coaclieti  to  be  seen. 

The  stage-coach  was  little  better  than  a  huge  covered 
mounted  on  springs.  It  had  neither  glass  windows,  nor  do 
nor  etejip,  nor  closed  sides.  The  roof  was  upheld  by  eigli 
pofita  which  rose  from  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
was  commonly  breast-high.  From  the  top  were  hung  en 
of  leatlier,  to  l>e  drawn  up  when  the  day  was  tine,  and 
down  and  buttoned  when  rainy  and  cold.  "Withip  werefoi 
seats.  "Without  was  the  ba^age.^  Fourteen  pounds  of 
gage  were  allowed  to  be  carried  free  by  each  passenger.  Bn 
if  his  portmanteau  or  his  brass-nail-studded  hair  trunk  wei^cil 

*  See  the  letter  of  Washington  to  Coant  de  Florida  Blanca,  De«eint)«r  li^ 
1196. 

f  Uarjliind  GuMtce,  April  SI,  MM. 
X  IlikL,  September  ID  and  SS,  1793. 

•  Ibid.,  November  5,  1795;  «liw  June  2,  1796. 
I  Bm  an  offer  to  dolirer  eUtv  or  ecreuty  in  Boston  ten  dnys  after  conttttt. 

Independent  Chronicle,  June  13,  179fl. 

^  Xoticp!)  uf  mules  tost  or  for  sale,  or  of  jacks  to  cover,  appear  from  dne  ts 
time  after  1795  in  tbe  iicnitpapcrs  in  Tarlous  pArts  of  the  countrj.  SI idci  ur&ni 
Connecticut  Gowtte,  November  2tt,  170S.  Notice  of  a  "jack,"  Grafton, ' 
and  Haverhill  Weekly  Bud,  May  21^  17»C.  For  (*q1c.  Richmond  Cbroidcle, 
ber  37,  119S.    To  cover.     North  Caroliua  Gazette  (Newl*em),  April  2,  I79«. 

(  For  some  scconnt  of  tlie  sttipp-coneh,  see  Journal  of  ■  Tour  In  tbe  0n^U(^ 
Parts  of  North  America.  Frandi  BaCIy.  pp.  107, 108.  Ne»  Travels  in  the  CbW 
Sutcfl  of  America.  13riB«>t  de  WarTtlle.  pp.  173-170.  London  edition,  1791 
A  fine  picture  of  tbe  "Auiericau  Stage-wagon"  Is  given.  In  Weld's  TnveU- 
London  edition,  p.  16. 
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^ore,  he  paid  for  it  at  the  Baiae  rate  per  mile  as  he  paid  for 
elf.  Under  no  circomstances,  howcTcr,  could  he  be  per- 
Fniitted  to  take  with  liiia  on  the  journey  more  than  one  hnn- 
dred  and  tifty  poandn.  When  the  baggage  bad  all  been 
weighed  and  strapped  on  the  coach,  when  the  horses  had  been 
attached  and  the  way-bill  made  out,  the  ck-vou  j>a6sengcr8  were 
smmnoned,  and,  clambering  to  their  seats  through  the  front  of 
the  stage,  eat  down  with  their  faces  toward  tlie  driver's  seat.  On 
routes  where  no  competition  existed  progress  was  slow,  and  the 
travellers  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  extortion  and  abuse. 
V Brutality,  negligence,  and  filching,"  says  one,  "are  as  natn- 
■Rlly  expected  by  people  accustomed  to  travelling  in  Ameri- 
Vk  as  a  mouth,  a  nose,  and  two  eyes  are  looked  for  in  a  mon^s 
face."  Another  set  out  one  day  in  March,  1796,  to  go  from 
Frenchtown  to  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  Seventeen  miles 
separated  the  two  towns,  a  distance  which,  be  declares,  a  good 
healthy  man  could  have  pased  over  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 
The  stage-coach  took  six.  When  it  finally  reached  New  Castle 
it  was  high  noon,  the  tide  was  making,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  boat  for  Philadelphia  was  ready  at  the  wharf.  Yet  he  was. 
detained  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  "  that  the  innkeeper  miglit  scrub- 
the  passengers  out  of  the  price  of  a  dinner."  Dinner  over,  the 
boat  set  sail  and  ran  uj)  the  river  to  within  two  miles  of 
Gloucester  Point.  There,  wind  and  tide  failing,  the  vessel 
droppc<l  anchor  for  the  night.  Some  passengers,  anxious  to  go 
on  by  laud,  were  forced  to  pay  half  a  dollar  each  to  bo  rowed 
to  the  flhore.  At  one  in  the  morning  tlie  tide  again  turned. 
But  tlie  master  was  then  drunk,  and,  when  he  coiild  be  made 
to  understand  what  was  said,  the  tide  was  again  ebbing,  and 
the  boat  aground.*  Evening  came  before  the  craft  readied 
Philadelphia,  The  passengers  were  forty-eight  hours  on 
board.  Another  came  from  New  York  by  stage  and  by  water. 
He  was  almost  shipwrecked  in  the  bay,  lost  some  of  his  bag- 
Mige  at  Amboy,  was  nearly  left  by  the  coach,  and  passed 


■  Says  another :  "  After  mIWo^  down  the  Delmwarc  Hbout  ten  hours  in  the  ir»tcr. 
vtajre,  our  skipper  ran  us  on  a  s&nd-bank.  As  there  was  no  rcmody  but  to  wait 
patiratlf  tlio  flow  of  tlio  tide,  a  portj  of  lu  borrowed  a  boat  and  went  a-shooting 
nn  the  hiands  wltb  which  this  part  of  the  Dclawnn*  abounds."  Trarole  in  the 
rmt«d  Statci  of  America,  etc.  rrictit,  p.  73. 
TOU  II. — SO 
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twenty  hours  going  sixteon  miles  on  the  Delaware.  Tixe  ctp- 
tain  was  dnmk.  The  boat  three  times  collided  with  Teneli 
coming  up  the  river.*  A  gentleman  set  out  in  Februatrl^ 
make  the  trip  from  Fhihidclphia  to  Baltimore.  Jitst  beyo^H 
Havre  de  Grace  the  axle  broke.  A  cart  was  hired  and  the  pas- 
sengers driven  to  the  next  etage-imi.  There  a  now  coach  iSfed 
obtained,  which,  in  the  evening,  overset  in  a  wood.  Towi^H 
daylight  the  whole  part}%  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain  and 
mow,  found  aheltor  and  breakfast  at  a  miserable  house  three  , 
mUes  from  Baltimore.  But  the  host  would  not  suffer  one  of  ' 
them  to  dry  his  clothes  by  the  kitchen  stove.  "When  an  edi-  I 
tor  in  the  town  was  asked  to  pubUsh  an  account  of  their 
he  refused.  The  owners  of  the  coach-line  might,  he 
hinder  the  circulation  of  his  ncwspaper.f  To  add  to  the 
tion  of  such  delays  **  the  Apostolic  Assembly  of  the  State 
Delaware  "  had  forbidden  stago-coaches  to  ctobS  their  " 
breadth  of  territory"  on  the  Sabbath. $  The  worst  bit  of  road 
in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  between  Elkton,  in  Maiy- 
land,  and  the  Susquehanna  Ferry.  There  the  ruts  were  so 
deep  that,  as  tlie  wheels  were  about  to  enter  one,  the  driver 
would  call  upon  the  passengers  to  lean  out  of  the  oppoeite 
of  the  coach,  to  prevent  the  vehicle  being  overturned.  "2f< 
gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "to  the  right"  "Now,gentJemci^ 
to  the  left."** 

Yet  another  traveller  had  (quitted  Philadelphia  for  Ni 
Tork.  All  went  smoothly  till  the  coach  drew  near  to  the  to' 
of  Brunswick.     There  one  of  a  rival  line  was  overtaken,  audi 

*  The  HistVT  of  the  United  Sutcs  for  nw,  pp.  274,  27S. 
f  American  Annual  Register,  pp.  34,  86.     *'Tbe  ootnplaint  U  not  coQlbtfd  ti> 

a  liable  journcjr,  and  much  less  to  a  riugle  passeogcr.  Maaf  ooaehM  wtre  \vt 
■cftAoa  overturned.  Manj  paaBCDgert  were  brniaed."  BaUj,  p.  86.  **Wdledat 
Baltimore  near  a  week  before  I  could  proceed  on  mj  journey,  tbe  road*  bdst 
rendered  ImpasBable."  Jounud  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Parta  of  North  Aib*^ 
ica  in  179d  and  1707.  F.  Bail;,  p.  107.  For  accident  near  Darre  de  Graco,  ■Mpk , 
108.     For  one  near  Newport,  lu  Delaware,  mm  pp.  100,  110. 

f  American  Annual  Register,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  United  States  I 
tbe  Year  1796,  pp,  86,  37.    Tbo  punisbmeot  wai  £fiO  fine  and  six  nHmllii  in- 
prlflonment. 

*  TraTcii  tbrougb  tlM  State  of  Xortb  America  and  tbo  Pravineei  of  Up 
and  Lover  Canada  during  tbo  Years  IT96,  1796,  and  1797.  Bjr  leoao  Wtld,* 
Loudon  edition,  p.  22. 
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race  begun.    At  Elizabtithtown  a  young  woman,  well  znoanted, 

rode  up  behind  the  coach  and  attempted  to  pass.     In  an  in- 

fttaut  half  the  men  on  the  etage  began  to  revile  her  meet  sbamo- 

L  fully,  raised  a  great  Bhout,  frightened  her  horse,  and  all  but 

B  unseated  her.     One,  ijideed,  ventured  to  expostulate.     But  he 

'     was  quickly  silenced  by  the  question,  "  What !  suffer  anybody 

to  take  the  road  of  ua ?"  *     At  is^ew  York  three  of  the  paasen- 

gcrs  found  lodging  in  a  single  room  at  an  inn.    The  ciifitom 

was  a  general  one,  and  of  all  cufitoms  was  the  most  oSeni^ive  to 

foreigners.!     Ko  such  thing,  it  was  said,  was  ever  seen  in  the 

British  Isles.     There  every  decent  person  not  only  bad  a  bed, 

but  even  a  room  to  himself,  and,  if  he  were  so  minded,  might 

lock  his  door.  J     In  America,  however,  the  traveller  sat  down 

*at  the  tabic  of  his  landlord,  slept  in  the  &^t  bed  he  found 
empty,  or,  if  all  were  taken,  lay  down  on  one  beside  its  occu- 
'pant  without  so  much  as  a^tking  leave,  or  caring  who  the 
sleeper  might  be.*^  If  he  demanded  clean  sheets,  he  was  looked 
npon  as  an  aristocrat,  and  charged  well  for  the  trouble  he  gave ; 
for  the  bedclothes  were  changed  at  stated  times,  and  not  to 
Bait  the  whims  of  travellers. 


V       ♦  The  Uistory  of  the  UQitcd  Statea  for  1798,  p.  27*. 

'  f  "  Four  bciia  in  a  room  crowdcJ  pretty  close  toc;ctbcr;  these  beds  laid  on  n. 

kind  of  frame  witliout  anr  curtatoff,  aod  the  room  Itself,  wUbout  1117  ornAment 
ure  the  bare  white  vails,  iodicBted,  without  any  other  assunmco,  my  removal  tnU> 
A  itrongo  countr/,"  The  hm  alluded  lo  was  tho  Eagle  Tavem  at  Xorfolk.  Bail/'s 
Jonroal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Farts  of  North  America  in  1796  and  1797,  p. 

tlOO.  ''What  can  be  the  reason  for  that  rulgar,  bog^aU  cnstom,  commoQ  In 
Amvrica,  of  »qaeczin^  three,  f(»,  or  eight  Iwdn  into  one  room?  "  Letter  from  a 
pmtleniftn  in  Philadelphia  to  his  friend  in  BaUimarc,  dated  April  SS,  1796.  Tho 
Dutory  of  tbo  Cnited  Statea  for  ITO'^  p.  879. 
t  Tlic  History  of  the  Untied  Sutca  for  1796,  p.  27G. 
*  **  An  American  otu  down  at  the  tabic  of  his  landlord,  and  lies  down  in  tho 
bed  which  ho  finds  empty,  or  occupied  by  but  one  person,  withoat  In  the  Icatt  in- 
quiring, in  the  latter  of  these  cosee,  who  that  person  uay  be."  Travcla  ttirough 
the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa.  Due  dc  la  Roohefouca-iiW-Uancourt,  vol  i, 
p.  98.  "There  [a  Nashville  tavern]  we  met  with  good  fare,  but  Tcrr  poor  ac- 
oommodatiana  for  lodgings;  three  or  four  beds  of  the  roughest convtruiTtioo  iu  one 
room,  which  was  open  at  all  hoors  of  the  ntght  for  the  reception  of  any  rude  rab> 
ble  that  liad  a  mind  to  put  up  at  the  house;  and  If  the  other  bedit  happen  to  be 
occnplcd,  yon  might  bo  surprised  when  you  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  a  bcJ- 
/eihw  (ty  your  side  whom  you  bod  never  seen  before,  and  perhapa  might  never 
fliee  again.  All  complaint  is  unnecessary,  for  rou  are  Immediately  sncnccd  by  that 
[aU-|>ow«rful  argument,  t/ie  custom  0/  Ihe  eoun/ry,  .  ,  ."     Journal  of  a  Tour. 
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It  wBfl  not  againBt  every  tavern,  however,  that  this  rcrpr 
oould  be  bronght  Many  a  New  England  yillage  inn  coul 
the  opinion  of  the  most  faatidioue  of  Fronehmon,  well  bear  ooi^ 
pariflon  with  the  beet  to  be  found  iu  France.  The  neatneBB  i 
the  rooms,  the  goodness  of  the  beds,  the  cleanlineGS  of 
sheets,  the  smallnese  of  the  recTconing,  filled  him  with 
ment.*  Nothing  like  them  were  to  be  met  with  in  Franc 
There  the  wayfarer  who  stopped  at  an  ordinary  over 
slept  on  a  bng-infeeted  bed,  covered  himself  with  iU-wasl 
sheotB,  drank  adulterated  wine,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  j 
fierrants  waa  added  the  fear  of  being  robbed,  f  Bat  in  Xl 
England  ho  might  with  perfect  safety  pass  night  after  nigST 
at  an  inn  whose  windows  wore  destitute  of  shuttera,  and 
whoee  doors  had  neither  looks  nor  keys.  Save  the  ]>o£toffice, 
it  was  the  most  frequented  house  in  the  town.  The  great 
room,  with  its  low  ceiling  and  neatly  sanded  floor,  its  bright 
pewter  dishes  and  etout^backed,  alat-bottomed  chairs  ranged 
along  the  walla,  its  long  table,  its  huge  fireplace,  with  thp 
benches  on  either  side,  where  the  dogs  slept  at  night,  and 
where  the  guests  sat,  when  the  dipped  candles  were  lighted, 
to  drink  mull  and  flip,  possessed  Bom^  attraction  for  eve 
one.  The  place  was  at  once  the  town-hall  and  the  asBenit 
room,  the  court-house  and  the  show-tent,  the  tavern  and 
exchange.  There  the  selectmen  mot.,  There  the  jndges  i 
times  held  court.  On  its  door  were  fastened  the  Hrt 
names  drawn  for  the  jurj-,  notices  of  vendues,  offers  of  re^ 
wards  for  stray  cattle,  the  names  of  ta^om-haunters,  and  adv 
tisements  of  the  farmers  who  had  the  best  seed-))otatoe6 
the  Ixjst  seed-corn  for  sale.  It  was  at  tlic  "  Genera!  Grcew 
or  the  "United  States  Arms,"  or  the  '* Bull's  Head,'*  tli 
wandering  showmen  exhibited  their  automatons  and  music 
clocks,  that  dancing-masters  gave  their  lessons,  that 
school  was  hold,  that  the  caucus  met,  that  the  colonel  stopp 


Bail;,  p.  414.    Weld  eompUiiM  of  bdng  emnmod  inU>  rooms  where  there  vis 
KarccI;  anfllcicnt  Bp«oe  to  paoa  between  Uie  bedtf.     Travels  ttiroagfa  the  StatM^ 
North  Americn  during  the  Years  171*5,  1796,  I  i»7.     Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  pp.  $3.  f 
*  Xew  Travcid  iu  the  I'oUeil  States  of  America.    Briuot  tie  Warville,  pp.  1 
124.    LoDdoD  edition,  1702.    The  tavern  to  which  ho  particnlarlj  allada 
Spenoer.  f  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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'  during  general  training.  Tliitlier  came  the  farmers  from  die 
back  country,  bringing  their  food  in  boxes  and  tlieir  horees' 
feed  in  bags,  to  save  paying  the  landlord  more  than  lodging 
rates.  Thither,  many  a  clear  night  in  winter,  came  eleigh-loads 
of  young  men  and  women  to  dance  and  romp,  and,  wlien  nine 
o'clock  struck,  go  home  by  the  light  of  tlie  moon.     Thither, 

1  too,  on  Saturdayg,  came  half  the  male  population  of  the  vil- 

f  lage.  They  wrangled  oveT  politics,  made  bets,  played  tricks, 
and  fell  into  disputes  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  jumpirig- 
matchea,  or  wrestling-matcliea,  or  trials  of  strength  on  the  vil- 
lage green.  As  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  loungers  dispersed, 
the  tavern  was  closed,  and  quiet  settled  upon  the  town.  At  sun- 
down the  Sabbath  began.  Then  the  great  Bible  was  taken 
from  its  shelf  and  devotion  opened  with  Scripture-reading, 
with  psalms,  and  a  long  season  of  self-examination  and  prayer. 
By  eight  o^clock  every  farmer's  household  was  asleep.  On  the 
morrow  no  meals  were  cooked.  No  labor  but  the  most  neces- 
sary was  done.  Not  the  most  innocent  pleasures  were  allowed. 
To  gather  flowers  in  the  fields,  to  stroll  tlirongh  the  woods,  to 
ait  on  the  river-bank,  was  sinful.  The  whole  family  went  in  a 
body  to  meeting.  AVlicn  the  distance  was  as  great  as  four 
miles,  the  farmer  would  mount  his  horse  and  take  liis  wife  on 
the  pillion  beliinj.  When  he  drove  the  two-wheeled  Ciirt,  hie 
wife  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  chair.*  TI»e  boys  walked  bare- 
foot The  girls  bore  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands, 
and,  as  they  neared  the  meeting-house,  stepped  into  the  bushes 
to  draw  them  on.f  The  horse-block  where  the  pillion-riders 
got  down  was  sometimes  in  the  training-field,  and  sometimes 
hard  by  the  steps  that  led  to  the  meeting-house  door.  :f    The 

IsideB  of  the  building  were  unpaiDted,  the  roof  was  shingled, 
and  often  destitute  of  steeple  or  bell.  The  main  door  opened 
on  a  broad  aisle  tliat  led  to  the  high  pulpit,  with  its  gi*een 

Icnsbions  and  funnel-shaped  sonnding-board  that  hung,  like  an 
extinguisher,  from  the  roof.  A  narrow  aisle  crossed  the  broad 
one  midway  and  joined  the  doors  on  either  side.     Close  to  the 

I        *  X<cwIb  und  NcwbLll.     History  o(  Lynn,  p.  848. 
I        f  KingiDAn.     History  of  BriJgcwKter,  pp.  S73,  874. 

X  RcminiAccnoea  of  a  Xon&geatriiD,  pp.  IS,  10.    History  oC  Old  Bmintree  and 
Qaincy.  p.  327. 
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foar  walls  was  a  row  of  pews,  separated  by  a  contintioTis  aide 
from  the  body  of  the  churcb.     Beneath  the  pulpit  sat  the  dea- 
cons, and  just  before  them  were  the  deaf-seats  and  benches 
for  tlie  old  and  feeble  who  owned  no  pews.     In  the  front  gal- 
lory  sat  the  singers.     The  young  women  filled  the  wallpcws 
of  the  right-hand  ^Uery.     The  little  girls  had  l>eneheft.     Spii 
stera  and  elderly  women  of  tlie  flock  were  given  the  titst 
of  seats.    In  the  left-hand  gallery  were  the  young  men 
boys.*    There,  too,  was  the  tithing-raan. 

Tills  great  fnncttonai'y  was  still  chosen  in  the  old  way,  and 
still  attempted  to  carry  out  the  duties  ordered  by  law.     Once 
each  year  the  freemen  of  the  towuehip  met,  and  elected  p6^H 
sons  of  good  substance  and  of  sober  Ufo  to  be  tithing-raen.  T^^ 
them  the  comrannity  looked  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  laws.     They  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  taverns  were 
shut,  that  the  \iQage  was  quiet,  that  none  behaved  witli  levi 
tliat  no  artificer  nor  laborer  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and  were 
ask  of  all  who  travelled  on  the  Sabbath  their  mimes,  their  p 
poses,  and  whither  they  were  bound.     But  the  day  when  mi 
would  answer  snch  questioas  was  gone.     The  tithing-man  wh 
in  1800,  rushed  from  the  raeeting-honfle  to  stop  the  driver 
coach  or  a  four-wheeled  carriage  or  a  8l(>igh,  and  bid  him 
his  name,  was  likely  to  get  a  surly  answer,  and  be  left  standi: 
in  the  road  wliile  the  tmnsgrcssor  drove  rapidly  away.    Piow 
men  complained  that  tlio  war  had  been  a  great  demoraliz^J 
Instead  of  awakening  the  conimum'ty  to  a  lively  sense  of  t^H 
goodness  of  God,  the  license  of  war  made  men  weary  of  re- 
ligions restraint.    The  treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  signed, 
enemy  wero  still  in  the  land,  when  delegates  to  the  Gea 
Court  of  Massachusetts  boldly  said  the  Sabbath  was  too  loi 
Country  members  demanded  a  Sabbath  of  thirty-*iix  hou 
town  members  would  give  but  eighteen,  and  had  their  wi 
The  effect   was   soon   apparent.     Levity,  profancnoss,  idle 
amupements,  and  Sabbath-brciking  increased  in  the  towns  with 
fearful  rapidity.     What,  the  sober-minded  cried  out,  is  to  be- 
eome  of  this  nation  ?    Before  the  war  nobody  swore,  nobody 

•  HcminlKCiicn  of  a  Nonagentrian,  pp.  IB,  IB.  History  of  Old  Uraintree  and 
Qainey,  p.  234.  Hlrtory  of  RttaBeld,  pp.  157,  US.  Tho  Town  of  Rosburj,  pp. 
288,  286.     History  of  Spencer,  p.  89. 
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need  cards.  Now  eveiy  lad  ifi  proficient  in  swearJug,  and 
knows  mucli  of  cards.  Then  apprentices  and  young  folks  kept 
the  Sabbath,  and,  till  after  sundown^  never  left  their  homes 
but  to  go  to  meeting.    Now  they  go  out  more  on  the  Sabbath 

I  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  Now  the  bai'ber-shops  are 
open,  and  men  of  fashion  ranst  needs  be  BLa%xHl  on  tho  Lord's 
day.  They  ride  on  horseback;  they  take  their  pleasure  in 
chaiseB  and  hacks.  How  much  better,  they  say,  is  this  than 
flitting  for  two  honrs  in  a  church  hearing  about  hell  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  ride  with  a  fine  young  woman  in  a  hack  than 
hear  about  tho  devil  from  Adain^s  fall  ? 

.  Against  tliis  impiety,  tlie  impiety  of  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  tithing-raan  continued  lighting  stoutly  to  the  last 
He  was  the  rear  guard  of  New  England  Puritanism,  covering 
it  as  it  slowly  retreated  into  the  past. 

WLeu  the  deacons  had  taken  their  seats,  when  tho  congre- 
gation had  all  come  in,  a  sudden  rush  into  the  men's  gallery 
served  to  announce  that  the  minister  was  near.  As  he  walked 
gravely  down  the  broad  ai^e,  whispering  would  cease,  and,  iu 
tho  midst  of  profound  silence,  the  se.xton  would  hasten  to  his 
seat  on  the  pulpit^teps.  Then  tho  minister  would  rise  and 
read  two  lines  of  a  psalm,  a  deacon  would  repeat  them,  the 
precentor  with  a  pitch-pipe  would  set  the  key,  and  the  congrcs 
gation  and  tlie  choir  join  in  tho  song.  The  singing  would  now 
be  thought  abominable.  The  congregation  that  could  drone 
ten  times  was  an  exception.  York  and  "Windsor,  Martyrs, 
Hackney  and  St.  Mary's,  commonly  made  up  the  list.  The 
days  of  '*  deaconing,"  it  is  true,  were  soon  to  end.  The  Bay 
Psalm-Book  had  already  given  place  to  Watts's  Hymns.  Sing- 
ing-schools had  become  gencraL  Choirs  had  been  introiluced, 
and  with  them  had  come  a  longing  for  the  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  bass-violin. 

The  hymn  sung,  a  prayer  followed ;  then  a  sermon,  and 
after  the  sermon  the  benediction  and  a  long  pause.  The  rev- 
erend man  would  then  quit  the  pulpit,  take  his  wife  on  liis  arm, 
and,  followed  by  his  children,  go  bowing  and  smiling  out  The 
congregation  were  then  at  liberty  to  leave.  Some,  who  came 
from  afar,  would  be  carried  off  to  partake  of  a  cold  lunch  at  a 
friend's,  and  there  wait  for  the  service  of  tho  afternoon.   Others 
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would  eat  their  luncheon  in  the  pews.  Snch  waiting  in  summer 
was  thought  little  of.  £at  in  winter  not  the  sturdiest  among 
them  conld  call  it  pleasant.  Not  a  meeting-honse  was  warmed. 
Kot  a  chimney,  not  a  fireplace,  not  a  stove  was  to  be  seen. 
Stories  have  come  down  to  us  of  a  minister  who,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  preached  in  great-coat  and  mittens,  and  complained 
that  his  voice  was  drowned  by  persons  stamping  and  knocking 
their  feet  to  keep  warm.*  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
this.  In  Oonnecticat  a  few  obtained  "  winter  privileges  "  and 
stayed  away.  Others  were  suffered  to  put  up  "  Sabbath-day 
houses,"  or  "  noon-houses,"  f  hard  by  the  meeting-honse  on  the 
road.  They  were  rude  structures,  sixteen  feet  square,  with  a 
door  on  one  side  and  a  window  on  another.  To  them,  when 
morning  service  was  ended,  the  people  would  flee  to  eat  and 
warm  themselves  by  an  open  fire  that  almost  took  up  one  aide 
of  the  house.  Indulgences  of  this  kind  were  not  approved  of 
in  Massachusetts.  There  even  old  and  feeble  women  were 
forced  to  be  contented  with  tin  foot-stoves  and  a  few  hot  coala. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  meeting-house  were  great 
enough  without  the  addition  of  fires  and  stoves.  The  chief 
outlay  was  the  settlement  of  the  minister  and  his  pay.  The 
settlement  was  a  sum  of  money  bestowed  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  church.  Rarely  did  it  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds  currency,  and  was  payable,  in  four  annual  instalments, 
in  boards  and  shingles,  com  or  produce,  or  whatsoever  the 
congregation  saw  fit.  His  salary  might  be  any  amount  from 
seventy  five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  Massachusetts 
currency.  J  Translated  into  the  language  of  the  Federal  coin- 
age, seventy-five  pounds  would  have  been  expressed  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     This  translation,  however,  seldom 

•  Davia.     History  of  WalUngford,  pp.  414,  416. 

t  History  of  Warwick,  p.  99.     History  of  Watcrbury,  p.  228. 

t  For  the  salary  of  New  England  ministers,  see  History  of  Belfast.  $300.  WDU 
iarason,  pp.  2S2,  233.  G.  A.  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  History  of  Brunswick,  Topbwn 
and  Harpswell,  p.  409,  £85.  History  of  Norwich,  p.  471,  £135.  Emerson** 
History  of  Douglas,  p.  97,  £182.  Fox,  History  of  Township  of  Dunstable,  fi. 
167,  £58  6s.  6d.  ($180).  Windsor,  History  of  Duxbury,  p.  207,  £80.  Taylor, 
History  of  Great  Barrington.  p.  323,  £200.  Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  ud 
Hamilton,  p.  278,  $867.  Clark,  History  of  Norton,  p.  174,  £80.  Blake,  History 
of  Warwick,  pp.  82,  83,  £70  in  Bilver.  In  New  England,  $3.33  made  a  pomMl 
currency. 
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took  place.  A  few  great  towii£,  a  few  importem  and  mer- 
chants, a  few  men  of  enterprise  and  pnsh,  made  use  of  the 
Federal  terms.  But  the  people  still  adhered  to  the  ancient 
way,  and  bought,  sold,  and  kept  their  accounts  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.*  Travellers  from  abroad  were  amazed  at 
this,  and  smiled  to  see  a  tradesman,  who  wished  to  pay  three 
shilUngs  four  and  a  half  pence  to  his  customer,  put  down  on 
the  counter  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  two  half-pence  of  George  11  and  one  of  George 
L  m.  t  Six  dimes  would,  in  New  England,  have  served  as  welL 
B  Dimes,  however,  were  scarce,  JM  umbers  of  men  had  never  seen 
one.  Their  circulation  was  confined  to  the  seaports  and  the 
Eastern  towns.  Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabins  of 
the  far  West. 

What  was  tbeu  known  as  tlie  far  West  was  Kentucky, 

^•Ofaio,  and  central  New  York.     Into  it  the  emigrants  came 

H^treaming  along  either  of  two  routes.    Men  from  New  Kng- 

Hland  took  tlie  most  northern  and  went  out  by  Albany  and 

rTpoy  to  the  great  wilderness  wliich  lay  along  the  Mohawk 

and  the  lakes.     They  came  by  tens  of  thousands  from  farms 

and  villages,  and  represented  every  trade,  every  occupation, 

every  walk  in  life,  save  one  :  none  were  seafarers.    No  wlialer 

left  his  vessel ;  no  seaman  deserted  his  mess ;  no  fisherman 

of  Marblehead  or  Gloucester  exchanged  the  dangers  of  a  life 

on  the  ocean  for  the  privations  of  a  life  in  tlic  West,     Tlieir 

I     fathers  and  their  uncles  had  been  fishermen  before  them,  and 

Btheir  sons  were  to  follow  in  their  steps.    Long  before  a  lad 

^  could  nib  a  qnill,  or  make  a  pot-hook,  or  read  half  the  pre- 

eepta  his  primer  contained,  he  knew  the  name  of  eveiy  brace 

and  stay,  every  sail  and  part  of  a  Grand  Ranker  and  a  Che- 

bacco,  all  the  nautical  terms,  what  line  and  hook  should  be 

used  for  catching  halibut,  and  what  for  mackerel  and  cod.     If 

he  ever  learned  to  write,  he  did  so  at  "  writing-BchooL,"  which, 

like  singing-school,  was  held  at  night,  and  to  which  he  carae, 

I     bringing  his  own  dipped-candle,  liis  own  paper,  and  his  own 


*  Travels  in  the  T7nttM  Statoa  of  America,  conmieodDg  in  the  Year  1708  and 
ending  Id  1797.     W.  PHest,  p.  6fl. 

+  Ibid,  p.  60.  Owing  to  tho  preftt  number  of  ooimtcrfeHs  In  drcalntlon,  the 
half'pence  of  George  III  puscd  at  360  to  the  dollar     Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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pen.  The  candlestick  was  a  BCDoped-ont  tarnip,  or  a  piece  of 
board  with  a  nail  driven  through  it.  His  paper  he  ruled  with 
a  piece  of  lead,  for  the  graphite  lead-pencil  was  unknown. 
All  he  knew  of  theology,  and  mach  of  his  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  spelling,  was  gained  with  the  help  of  the  New  V.ngUrui 
Primer.  There  is  not,  and  there  neyer  was,  a  text-book  so 
richly  deserving  a  history  as  the  Primer.  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  in  print,  now  known,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  an  almnTin^  for 
the  year  1691.  The  public  are  there  informed  that  a  seoond 
impression  is  "  in  press,  and  will  suddenly  be  extant,"  and  will 
contain,  among  much  else  that  is  new,  the  verses  "  John  BogeiB 
the  Martyr,"  made  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  When 
the  second  impression  became  extant,  a  rude  cut  of  Bogen 
lashed  to  the  stake,  and,  while  the  flames  burned  fiercely,  dis- 
coursing to  hia  wife  and  nine  small  children,  embelliahed  the 
verses,  as  it  has  done  in  eveiy  one  of  the  innumerable  editions 
since  struck  ofE.  The  tone  of  the  Primer  is  deeply  religious. 
Two  thirds  of  the  four-and-twenty  pictures  placed  before  the 
couplets  and  triplets  in  rhyme,  from 
« In  Adam's  faU 

We  sinned  all," 
to 

"  Zaccheus,  he 

Did  climb  a  tree 

Our  Lord  to  see," 
represent  biblical  incidents.  Twelve  words  of  "six  syllables" 
are  given  in  the  spelling-lesson.  Five  of  them  are  abomina- 
tion, edification,  humiliation,  mortification,  purification.  Hore 
than  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed,  some  of  Watts's  hymns,  and  the  whole  of  that  great 
Catechism  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  divines  spent  five 
years  in  preparing.  There,  too,  are  Mr.  Rogers's  verses,  and 
John  Cotton's  '*  Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babes  " ;  exhorta- 
tions not  to  cheat  at  play,  not  to  lie,  not  to  use  ill  words,  not  to 
call  ill  names,  not  to  be  a  dunce,  and  to  love  school  The 
Primer  ends  with  the  famous  dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth, 
and  the  Devil. 

Moved  by  pity  and  a  wish  to  make  smooth  the  rough  path 
to  learning,  some  kind  soul   prepared  "  A  Lottery-Book  for 
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Cliildren."  The  only  difficulty  in  teaching  children  to  read 
was,  he  thought,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  minds  from 
roaming,  and  to  "prevent  thifl  precipitancy"  was  the  object  of 
the  Lottery-Book.  On  one  aide  oi  each  leaf  -was  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  on  the  other  two  pictures.  As  soon,  he  ex- 
plained, as  the  child  could  speak,  it  should  thrust  a  pin  through 
the  leaf  from  the  side  whereon  the  picture3  were  at  the  letter 
on  the  other,  and  should  continuo  to  do  this  till  at  In^t  the 
letter  was  pierced.  Turning  the  loaf  after  e^ch  trial,  the  mind 
of  the  child  would  bo  fixed  so  often  and  so  long  on  the  letter 
that  it  would  ever  after  be  remembered. 

The  illufltrations  in  the  book  are  beneath  those  of  a  patent- 
medicine  ahnanoG,  but  are  quite  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  children's  books  of  that  day.  Iso  child  had  then  ever 
Been  such  Hpecimcns  of  the  wood-engraver'a  and  the  printer'a 
and  the  binder's  arts  as  now,  at  the  approach  of  cveiy  Clirist- 
mas,  issue  from  hundreds  of  preesee.  The  covers  of  such  chap- 
books  wore  bitB  of  wood,  and  the  backs  coarse  leather.  On 
the  covers  waa  sometimes  a  common  blue  paper,  and  eorae- 
timea  a  hideous  wall-paper,  adorned  with  horses  and  dogs, 
rooBtere  and  eagles,  standing  in  marvellous  attitudes  on  gilt  or 
copper  sctoIIb.  The  letter-press  of  none  was  specially  illns- 
trateil,  but  the  same  cut  waa  need  again  and  again  to  ex])rcss 
the  most  opposito  ideas.  A  woman  witli  a  dog  holding  her 
train  is  now  Vanity,  and  now  Mies  AUworthy  going  abroad  to 
buy  books  for  lier  brother  and  sister.  A  huge  vessel  with  three 
maats  ia  now  a  yacht,  and  now  the  ship  in  which  liobiuson 
Cntsoe  sailed  from  Hull.  The  virtuous  woman  thnt  is  a  crown 
to  her  hnaband  and  naughty  Miss  Kitty  Bland  are  one  and 
tise  same.  Master  Friendly  listening  to  the  minister  at  chnreh 
now  heads  a  catechism,  and  now  figures  as  Tommy  Careless  in 
the  "  Adventures  of  a  "Week."  A  man  and  woman  feeding 
beggaiB  become,  in  time,  transformed  into  a  servant  introducing 
two  misers  to  his  mistress.  But  no  creature  played  so  many 
parts  flj3  a  bird  which,  after  being  named  an  eagle,  a  cuckoo, 
and  a  kite,  is  called,  finally,  Noah's  dove.* 

Mean  and  cheap  bs  such  chap-booka  were,  the  pedler  who 


*  For  tb«  pririlege  of  exkminiog  i  flue  colleciioa  o1  such  book^,  1  aiii  uuJobCed 
to  the  Americaa  Antiquarian  Socic^,  and  to  Mr.  N.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  Haaa. 
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hawked  them  sold  not  one  to  the  good  wives  of  a 
village.     The  women  had  not  the  money  to  bay  with ;  the 
hoys  had  not  tUe  disposition  to  read.     Till  ho  waa  nine  a 
did  little  mora  than  watch  the  men  pitch  pennies  in  the  roai 
listen  to  sea  stories,  and  harry  at  the  cry  of  ^^  Rock  him,^ 
"  Squael  him,"  to  help  his  playmates  pelt  with  stones  so; 
unoffending  boy  from  a  neighboring  village.     By  the  time  he 
had  seen  his  tenth  birtliday  he  was  old  enongh  not  to  bo  soa- 
sick,  not  to  ery  daring  a  storm  at  sea,  and  to  be  of  some  u 
about  a  shi]),  and  went  on  his  first  trip  to  the  Bonks.     T! 
skipper  and  the  crew  called  him  "  cut-taiV'  for  he  rccein 
no  money  save  for  the  tish  he  caught,  and  each  one  he  caugi 
was  marked  by  snipping  a  piece  from  the  tail.     After  an  a; 
prenticeship  of  three  or  four  years  the  ** cut-tail"  became  4 
"  header,"  stood  upon  the  8ame  footing  as  tho  *'  sharesmen,' 
and  learned  all  the  duties  which  a  "splitter"  and  a  "suiter 
most  perform.    A  crew  nnmbered  eight ;  four  were  **  sh; 
men "  and  four  were  apprentices ;  went  twice  a  year  to  tbi 
Banks,  and  stayed  each  time  from  three  to  five  mouths. 

Men  who  bad  passed  through  such  a  training  were  and 
no  temptation  to  travel  westward.  They  took  no  interest; 
they  bore  no  part  in  tbe  great  exodus.  They  still  oontinDcd 
to  make  their  trips  and  bring  home  their  "fares,"  while  hosta  , 
of  New  Englanders  poured  into  New  York,  opening  the  vnl^H 
leys,  founding  cities,  and  turning  struggling  hamlets  into  vil-^^ 
lages  of  no  mean  kind.  Catskill,  in  I7l»2,  numbered  tea  1 
dwellings  and  owned  one  vessel  of  sixty  tons.  In  1800  thei1^| 
were  in  the  place  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  houses,  two  sliips^l 
a  scbooner,  and  eight  sloops  of  one  hundred  tons  eaeli,  all 
owned  there,  and  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  New  Yo 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought 
to  the  Catskill  market  in  1702.  Forty-six  thousand  one  h« 
dred  and  sixty-four  busheb  came  in  1800.  On  a  single  dn 
m  1801  the  merchants  bought  four  thousand  one  hundred 
eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  day  eight  hundred  toade 
sleighs  came  into  the  village  by  the  western  road.*  In  1790  a 
fringe  of  clearings  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ct 
plain  to  tho  nortliem  border,  and  pushed  out  tliroagh 
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broad  valley  between  the  Adirondaclcs  and  the  CatBkills  to 
Bcneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes.  In  1800  the  Adirondack  region 
k'waa  wholly  surrounded.  The  oougrants  had  passed  OncMa 
I  Lake-T  had  passed  Oswego,  and,  skirting  the  shonw  of  Ontario 
and  the  baukn  of  the  St  Lawrence,  had  joined  with  thoee  on 
Lake  Cbamplain.  Some  had  gone  down  the  valleys  of  llie 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  to  the  southeni  border  of  the 
State.  The  front  of  emigration  was  far  beyond  Ehnira  and 
Bath.  Just  before  it  went  the  speculators,  the  land-jobbera, 
the  men  afflicted  with  what  in  derirfion  was  called  "  terrapho- 
bia."  *  They  formed  companies  and  bought  millions  of  acres. 
They  went  singly  and  purchased  whole  townships  as  fast  as 
the  surveyors  could  locate,  buying  on  trust  and  selling  for 
wheat,  for  lumber,  for  whatever  the  land  could  yield  or  the 
settlor  give.  Nor  was  the  pioneer  less  infatuated.  An  irresisti- 
ble longing  drove  him  westward,  and  still  westward,  tit)  some 
Indian  scalped  him,  or  till  hunger,  want,  bod  food,  and  exposure 
broke  him  down,  and  the  dreaded  Genesee  fever  swept  him 
away.  The  moment  such  a  man  had  built  a  log-cabin,  cleared 
ao  acre,  girdled  the  trees,  and  sowed  a  handful  of  grain,  be  was 
impatient  to  be  once  mure  moving.  He  had  no  peace  till  his 
little  farm  was  sold  and  he  had  plunged  into  the  forest,  to  seek 
a  new  and  temporary  home.  The  purchaser  in  time  would  make 
a  few  improvements,  clear  a  few  more  acres,  plant  a  little  more 
gratu,  and  then  in  turn  sell  and  hurry  wefttward.  After  him 
came  the  founders  of  villages  and  towns,  who,  when  the  cabins 

*  Such  m  ipecaUtor  to  descHtwd  in  the  Wilkoabarre  Gazette,  Octoi>er,  1703. 
** ,  .  .  Ho  hoB  been  to  Bath,  ttio  crlvbrated  Bath,  and  haa  returned  both  a  specu- 
lator and  a  ;;«t]t1oraan,  having  spent  h!«  mooev,  swapped  airay  my  hontc,  caught 
the  fever  and  a^ie,  and,  what  is  lofiDiteljr  worse,  that  horrid  disorder  which  some 
cftli  the  icrraphobia. 

"  We  hear  nothing  from  the  jKior  creature  now  (in  bin  ravings)  but  of  the  cup- 
tain  and  Btlty,  of  ntugcfl,  of  townihjpa,  numbers,  tbausanda,  hundreds,  acrea, 
Dath,  fairs,  nceft,  faettts,  bet.s  parses,  ailk  8tookIDg^  forttine^  fcrers,  a^e«,  etc.. 
etc  M7  son  haa  part  of  a  towoahlp  for  sale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  bear 
blm  aarrate  its  pedigree,  quUtlee,  and  eitualloo.  In  fine,  it  lice  near  Bath,  ami 
the  captain  hitnaclf  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  rosorrod,  part  of  U.  It  coat 
mj  son  but  fire  dollars  per  acre ;  he  kh«  offered  six  in  half  a  minute  after  his 
parchase;  but  he  is  positively  determined  to  have  eight,  bcsldca  some  precious 
reserves.  One  thing  is  very  much  in  mj  boy's  favor— he  has  six  years'  credit 
Another  thing  is  still  more  so— he  U  not  worth  a  sou«  and  never  will  be,  al  this 
rate.  ..."    A  Farmer, 
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aboat  them  numbered  ten,  felt  crowded  and  likewise  moved 
away.  Travellers  through  the  Genesee  valley  tell  us  they 
could  find  no  man  who  had  not  in  this  way  changed  his 
abode  at  least  six  times.  The  hardships  which  these  people 
endured  is  beyond  description.  Their  poverty  was  extreme. 
Nothing  was  so  scarce  as  food ;  many  a  wayfarer  was  turned 
from  their  doors  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  they  had  not 
enough  for  themselves.  The  only  window  in  many  a  cabin 
was  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the 
winter  the  snow  beat  through  the  chinks  and  sifted  under  the 
door,  till  it  was  heaped  up  about  the  sleepera  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire. 

Just  behind  the  pioneers  came  the  more  thrifty  settlers,  a 
class  long  since  historical  and  now  almost  extinct  During 
eighty  years  the  emigrant  train,  so  often  portrayed  both  by 
painters  and  by  travellers,  has  been  gradually  disappearing 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the 
Missouri,  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains  into  the  region  of  the 
extreme  Northwest.  To-day  it  can  seldom  be  seen  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  has  reached  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 
In  1800  the  high-peaked  wagons  with  their  white  canvas  covers, 
the  little  herd,  the  company  of  sturdy  men  and  women,  were  to 
be  seen  travelling  westward  on  all  the  highways  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Albany,  and  from  Albany  toward  the  lakes.  They  were 
the  true  settlers,  cleared  the  forests,  bridged  the  streams,  built 
up  towns,  cultivated  the  land,  and  sent  back  to  Albany  and  Troy 
the  yield  of  their  farms.  "With  them  the  merchants  of  the  East 
kept  up  a  close  connection,  exchanging  rum  and  molasses, 
hoes,  axes,  iron  pots,  clothing,  everything  of  which  they  stood 
in  want,  and  receiving  lumber,  wheat,  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in 
return.  Favored  by  this  great  trade,  Troy  grew  and  prospered 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  place  may  be  said  to  have  b^un 
its  existence  in  1786,  when  a  few  men  of  push  induced  the 
owners  of  the  Van  Der  Hey  den  farms  to  sell  them  some  plots, 
and  on  these  put  up  a  few  houses,  and  named  the  village 
Vanderheyden.  From  the  very  start  it  began  to  thrive.  In 
1791  it  was  made  the  county-seat ;  yet,  even  then,  it  was  so 
small  that  the  inhabitants  were  every  Sunday  summoned  to 
church  in  the  store  by  blasts  upon  a  conch-shell.     Two  years 
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later  Troy  had  a  court-hoTisc  and  a  jail^  a  ehnrch,  tho  only 
paper-mill  north  of  tho  ILighlaiids,  and  in  1797  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  next  year  the  Northern  Budget  was  drawn 
away  from  Lansingbnrg  and  became  a  Troy  weeldy  paper.  In 
hifi  appeal  to  the  citizens  the  editor  declares  that,  with  the 
utmost  economy,  the  exi)ense8  of  his  office  are  thirty  dollare 
a  week,  and  they  sustained  him.  In  1799  tlie  tiixable  property 
was  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thouBand  dollars.  Grain  and 
lumber  was  the  source  of  this  wealtli.  ISo  sleigh  that  came 
into  Troy  with  boards  or  logs,  no  wagon  that  rolled  up  to  a 
granary  with  bags  of  grain,  was  suffered  to  go  away  loaded. 
Along  the  river-bank  were  great  storehouses  filled  with  bins. 
'  On  the  land-side  was  the  lifting-tackle,  by  which  tlie  sacks  of 
Boom  or  M'heat  were  raised  to  tlie  loft  and  placed  in  the  pan  of 
the  clumsy  scales.  The  counter-weights  were  stones,  and  to 
weigh  with  them  was  a  problem  in  arithmetic  On  the  water- 
side projected  long  spouts,  through  which  the  grain  was  poured 
into  the  sloops  and  schooners  beneath.  In  the  great  flour-mills 
of  Peunsylvania,  grain  elevators,  witli  bnckots  not  larger  than 
a  common  teacup,  were  in  use. 

ITiie  second  pathway  over  wliieh  thousands  of  emigrants 
rushed  westward  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  As 
eariy  as  1794  the  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  Ciucinnati  had 
'become  so  paying  tliat  a  lino  of  packet-boats  began  to  ply 
between  the  two  towns.  They  made  the  trip  once  a  month, 
were  bullet-proof,  and,  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  carried 
BIX  cannon  throwing  a  pound-ball  each,  and  were  plentifully 

I  supplied  with  muskets  and  ammunition. 
Wlien  Wayne  quieted  the  Indians,  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion turned  northward,  and  tho  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  filled  rapidly.  At  tho  time  the  first  census  was  taken 
there  could  not  be  found  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Ltikes,  from 
Pcnufiylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  but  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  human  beings.  Tho  second  census  gave  to 
Ohio   Territory  alone  a  population  of  forty-five  thotisand 

I  throe  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Tho  numbers  in  Kentucky 
in  the  same  poriixl  liod  swollen  from  seventy-three  thon- 
eand  six  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine 
bxmdrcd  and  fifty.    This  was  nine  thousand  greater  than  in 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  figures  of  the  census  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  enormous  exodus  from  New  England.*  The 
total  increase  of  population  in  the  five  States  of  that  section, 
including  Maine,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand 
In  the  five  Southern  States  the  gain  was  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand.  Of  the  New  England  States,  four  lost  and  one 
retained  rank.  Of  the  five  Southern  States,  two  lost  rank,  two 
gained  rank,  and  Virginia  remained  first  Such  was  the  emi- 
gration to  New  York  that  it  rose  from  the  fifth  to  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  North  Carolina  fell  from  the  third  in 
1790  to  the  fourth  in  1800.  Thousands  of  her  people  had 
gone  over  the  mountains  to  settle  along  the  Cnmberland,  the 
Holston,  and  the  Kentucky  border,  there  to  live  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, sacrifice,  and  independence.  The  centre  of  population 
had  moved  westward  forty-one  miles,t 

*  A  compariaon  of  the  census  of  1790  with  that  of  1800  will  show  the  enor- 
nouB  incTease  of  population  in  the  West  most  olearlj.  The  slow  rate  of  incieasB 
of  the  New  England  States  as  oomparod  with  the  Carolmas  and  Georgia,  Viigiida 
and  PennsylTania,  is  a  good  indication  of  the  great  emigration  from  New  ^^•■^ 
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f  The  centre  of  population  is  the  centre  of  graritj  of  the  population  of  tiis 
country,  or  "  the  point  at  which  equilibrium  would  be  reached  wwe  the  oountiy 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Kidge  everything  waa  moet  primitive, 
the  roads  were  "  traces/'  and  blazed.    More  than  half  tho 
Souses,  even  in  the  settlements,  were  log-cabins.     Wlieu  a 
stranger  came  to  such  a  plucc  to  stay,  the  men  built  him  a 
cabin,  and  made  the  building  an  occasion  for  sport.     The  treee 
felled,  four  comer  men  were  elected  to  notch  the  logs,  and 
while  tlicy  were  busy  the  others  ran  races,  wrestled,  pkyed 
fcnp-frog,  kicked  the  hat,  fought,  gouged,  gambled,  drank,  did 
Everything  then  considered  an  amusement.     After  tho  notch- 
ing was  finished  the  raising  took  but  a  few  hours.     Many  a 
Bimo  tlic  cabin  was  built,  roofed,  the  door  and  window  cut 
Bnt,  and  the  owner  moved  in  'before  sundown.    The  chinks 
(rere  stopped  with  chips  and  smeared  with  mud.   The  chimney 
was  of  logs,  coated  with  mud  six  inches  thick.     The  table  and 
^lie  benches,  the  bedstead  and  tho  door,  were  such  as  could  bo 
Bude  with  an  axe,  an  auger,  and  a  saw.     A  rest  for  the  riHe 
and  Bome  pegs  for  clothes  completed  the  fittings. 

The  clothing  of  a  man  was,  in  summer,  a  wool  hat,  a  blue 
linsey  hunting-shirt  with  a  cape,  a  belt  with  a  gayly-colored 
tinge,  deer-skiu  or  linsey  pantaloons,  and  moccasons  and  shoo- 
cks  of  tanned  leather.  Fur  hats  were  not  common.  A 
»t  was  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  winter  a  striped  linsey  vest  and 
[•wliite  blanket  coat  were  added.  If  the  coat  had  buttons,  and 
seldom  had,  they  wore  made  by  covering  slices  of  a  cork 
Hth  bits  of  blanket.  Food  which  he  did  not  obtain  by  his 
rifle  and  his  traps  he  purchaeed  by  barter.  Com  was  the 
iplo,  and,  no  mills  being  near,  it  was  pounded  between  two 
3aes  or  rubbed  on  a  grater.  Pork  cost  him  twelve  cents  a 
fttind,  and  salt  foor.  Dry  fish  was  a  luxury,  and  brought 
renty  cents  a  poiuid.  Sugar  was  often  as  high  as  forty. 
Then  he  went  to  a  settlement  he  spent  his  time  at  the  billiard- 
kble,  or  in  tho  *'  keg  grocery "  playing  Loo  or  "  Finger  in 
ar,"  to  determine  who  should  pay  for  tho  whiskey  con- 
Pious  men  were  terrified  at  the  drunkenness,  tho  vice, 

I  lu  A  plane  eurfice,  itmU  without  weighty  but  cftpabic  of  eustaining  weight, 

[  loftclvil  witli  itf  inhaliitnnts,  in  mimber  and  poeltlon  as  they  nrc  found  at  the 

rtod  nndcr  concciderntian ;  caub  Indlridual  bdof;  Aflsumcd  to  bo  ot  tlie  umo 

IvitT  an  erery  other,  nnd,  consequently,  to  exert  pn*»aare  on  the  jiirotal  point 

et'tljr  proportional  to  his  distance  therefrom."     For  the  manner  of  Sadiog  tho 

centre  of  population,  bcc  the  Population  volume  of  the  Tenth  Cetisuj. 
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the  gambling,  the  brutal  figbts,  the  gouging,  the  needless  duels 
they  beheld  on  eveiy  hand.  Already  the  Kentucky  boatanen 
had  become  more  dreaded  than  the  Indians.  ^  A  Kentnc  "  in 
1800  had  much  the  same  meaning  that  "a  cowboy"  has  now. 
He  was  the  most  reckless,  fearless,  law-despising  of  men.  A 
common  description  of  him  was  half  horse,  half  alligat(»r, 
tipped  with  snapping-hirtle. 

On  a  sadden  this  community,  which  the  preachers  bad 
often  called  Satan's  stronghold,  underwent  a  moral  awakening 
such  as  this  world  had  never  beheld. 

Two  young  men  began  the  great  work  in  the  sunomer  of 
1799.  They  were  brothers,  preachers,  and  on  thear  way  across 
the  pine  barrens  to  Ohio,  but  turned  aside  to  be  present  at  a 
sacramental  solemnity  on  Ked  river.  The  people  were  aocna- 
tomed  to  gather  at  sncb  times  on  a  Friday,  and,  by  praying, 
singing,  and  hearing  sermons,  prepare  themselves  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  on  Sunday.  At  the  Bed  river  meet* 
ing  the  brothers  were  asked  to  preach,  and  one  did  so  with 
astonishing  fervor.  As  he  spoke,  the  people  were  deeply 
moved,  tears  ran  streaming  down  their  faces,  and  one,  a  woman 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  broke  through  order  and  began 
to  shout  For  two  hours  after  the  regular  preachers  had 
gone  the  crowd  lingered,  and  were  loath  to  depart  While 
they  tarried,  one  of  the  brothers  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
speak.  He  rose  and  told  them  that  he  felt  called  to  preach ; 
that  he  could  not  be  silent.  The  words  which  then  fell  from 
his  lips  roused  the  people  before  him  **  to  a  pungent  sense  of 
sin.*'  Again  and  again  the  woman  shouted,  and  would  not  be 
silent.  He  started  to  go  to  her.  The  crowd  begged  him  to 
turn  back.  Something  within  him  urged  him  on,  and  he  went 
through  the  house  shouting  and  exhorting  and  praising  God. 
In  a  moment  the  floor,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  was  covered 
with  the  slain."  Their  cries  for  mercy  were  terrible  to  hear. 
Some  found  forgiveness,  but  many  went  away  "spiritually 
wounded  "  and  suffering  unutterable  agony  of  souL  Nothing 
could  allay  the  excitement.  Every  settlement  along  the  Green 
river  and  the  Cumberland  was  full  of  religious  fervor.  Men 
fitted  their  wagons  with  beds  and  provisions,  and  travelled 
fifty  miles  to  camp  upon  the  ground  and  hear  him  preach. 
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The  idea  was  new ;  hundreds  adopted  it,  and  camp-meetings 
began.  There  was  now  no  longer  any  excuae  to  stay  away 
from  preaching.  Neither  distance,  nor  lack  of  honses,  nor 
scarcity  of  food,  nor  daily  occupations  prevailed.  Led  by 
curiosity,  by  excitement,  by  religions  zeal,  famiUea  of  every 
Protestant  denomination — Baptists,  MethodiBts,  Preebyterians, 
Episcopalians — hurried  to  the  camp-grouud.  Crops  were  left 
half  gathered ;  every  kind  of  work  was  left  undone ;  cabins 
were  deserted ;  in  large  settlements  there  did  not  remain  one 
fiouL  The  tirst  regular  general  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the 
Gasper  River  Church,  iu  July,  1800 ;  but  the  rage  spread,  and 
a  dozen  encampments  followed  in  quick  succession.  Camp- 
meeting  was  always  in  the  forest  near  some  little  church,  which 
served  as  the  preachers'  lodge.  At  one  end  of  a  clearing  was 
a  rude  stage,  and  before  it  the  stumps  and  trunks  of  hewn 

I  trees,  on  which  the  listeners  sat  Al>out  the  clearing  were  the 
tents  and  wagons  ranged  in  rows  like  streets.  The  praying, 
the  preaching,  the  exliorting  would  sometimee  last  for  seven 
days,  and  be  prolonged  every  day  until  darkness  had  begun 
to  give  way  to  light  Nor  were  the  ministers  the  only  exhort- 
era.  Men  and  women,  nay,  even  children,  took  part  At 
Cane  Ridge  a  little  girl  of  seven  sat  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
man  and  preached  to  the  multitude  till  she  sank  exhausted  on 
ber  bearer's  head.  At  Indian  Creek  a  lad  of  twelve  mounted 
a  stump  and  exhorted  till  he  grew  weak,  whereupon  two  men 
upheld  him,  and  he  continued  till  speech  was  impossible.  A 
score  of  sinners  fell  prostrate  before  him. 
^  At  no  time  w:ifi  the  "falling  exercise"  so  prevalent  as  at 
Bnight  Nothing  was  then  wanting  that  could  strike  terror 
into  minds  weak,  tinud,  and  harassed.  The  red  glare  of  the 
camp-fires  reflected  from  hundreds  of  tents  and  wagons ;  the 
dense  blackness  of  the  flickering  8hado\vs,  the  darkness  of  the 
Bnrrounding  forest,  made  still  more  terril»le  by  the  groans  and 
screams  of  the  "  Rpiritually  wounded,"  who  had  fled  to  it  for 

) comfort ;  the  entreaty  of  the  preachers ;  the  sobs  and  ehrieka  of 
the  downcast  still  walking  through  the  dark  valloy  of  the 
6hadow  of  Death ;  the  shouts  and  songs  of  praise  from  the 
happy  ones  who  had  crossed  the  Delectable  Mountains,  had 
gone  on  through  the  fogs  of  the  Enchanted  Ground  and 
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eatorod  tlio  land  of  Boulab,  were  too  much  for  tboae  over  wli(4^^ 
minds  and  bodies  lively  ima^uations  lield  full  sway.    The 
heart  swelled,  the  nervee  gavo  way,  the  hands  and  feet  groj^d 
cold  luid,  motiuultiBd  and  gpecchleas,  tlicy  full  heudloiig  to  tl^^ 
ground.    In  a  moment  crowds  gathered  about  them  to  pray 
and  shout.     Some  lay  still  as  death.    Some  passed  through 
frightful  twitchinga  of  face  and  lioib.     At  Cabin  Creek  t^, 
many  fell  that,  lest  the  multitude  should  tread  on  them,  tbi^^| 
were  carried  to  the   meetiog-houso  and  hud  in  rows  ou  tl^l 
floor.    At  Cane  Ridge  the  number  waa  three  thousaud.         ^, 
The  recollection  of  that  famous  meeting  is  still  preserv^H 
in  Kentucky,  where,  not  many  years  duce,  old  men  could  lo^^ 
found  whfjtic  motliers  had  carried  them  to  Uic  camj>-ground  as 
infants  and  had  left  them  at  the  roots  of  trece  and  behind  loga 
while  the  pruacliing  and  exhorting  continued.     Cane  Kidge 
raeeting-houfie  stood  on  a  well-shaded,  well-watered  spot,  seve^ 
miles  from  the  town  of  Paris.    There  a  great  space  had 
cleared,  a  preachers'  stand  put  up,  and  a  Imge  tent  stretc 
to  shelter  the  crowd  from  the  sun  and  rain.    But  it  did 
cover  the  tweutieth  part  of  tlie  people  who  came.     Every  road 
that  led  to  the  ground  is  described  to   hare  presented  for 
several  days  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  wagons,  horses,  i 
men.     One  who  saw  the  meeting  when  it  had  just 
wrote  home  to  Philadcl]»hia  that  wagons  covered  an  area  is 
large  as  that  between  Market  street  and  Chestnut,  Second  i 
Third.    Another,  who  counted  them,  declared  they  number 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-five.     Seven  hundred  and  fifty  ' 
tokens,  stamped  with  the  letters  A  or  B,  were  ^ven  by 
Baptists  to  communicants;  and  there  were  still  upward  of 
four  hundred  who  received  none.     Old  soldiers  who  wo^H 
present,  and  claimed  to  know  something  of  the  iirt  of  esff^ 
mating  the  nimibers  of  great  masses  of  men,  put  down  tliosi^ 
encamped  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting  as  twenty  thousami 
souls.     The  excitement  surpafised   anything  that  had  befl 
known.    Men  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  preach, 
day  and  all  night  the  crowd  swarmed  to  and  fro  from  pr 
to  preacher,  singiu*!;,   shouting,   laughing,   now  rushing 
to  listen  to  some  now  exhorter  who  had  climbed  upon 
stump,  now  gathering  around  some  unfortunate  who,  in  the 
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j  peculiar  kng;nage,  was  '^*  spiritually  slain."  Soon  men  and 
[  ^omen  fell  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  imposfiible  for  tlie 
multitude  to  move  about  witliout  trampling  them,  and  they 
were  hurried  to  the  meeting-honse.  At  no  time  was  the  floor 
]es8  than  half  covered.  Some  lay  quiet,  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  Some  talked,  but  could  not  move.  Some  beat  the 
floor  with  their  heels.  Some,  abrieking  in  agony,  bounded 
about,  it  ia  said,  like  a  live  fish  out  of  water.  Many  lay  down 
and  rolled  over  and  over  for  hours  at  a  time.  OtJiers  niehed 
wildly  over  the  stumpe  and  benches,  and  then  plunged,  shouting 
Lotit  I  Lost  1  into  the  forest 

I       As  the  meetings  grew  more  and  more  frequent,  this  nervous 
excitement  assimied  new  and  more  terrible  forms.     One  was 
known  us  jerking ;  another,  ae  the  burking  exercise ;  a  third,  as 
ie  Holy  Laugh.     "  The  jerks  "  began  in  the  head  and  spread 
'  rapidly  to  the  feet.    The  head  would  be  thrown  from  side  to 
side  so  swiftly  that  the  features  would  be  blotted  out  and  the 
hair  made  to  snap.    When  the  body  was  aflfected,  the  snfferer 
was  hurled  over  liindrances  that  came  in  his  way,  and  finally 
dashe<l  on  the  ground  to  bounce  about  like  a  ball.     At  camp- 
meetings  in  the  far  South,  saplings  were  cut  off  breasHngh 
[  and  left  "for  the  people  to  jerk  by."     One  who  visited  such  a 
f  camp-ground  declares  that  about  the  roots  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred   saplings  the  earth  was  kicked  up  ''as  by  a  horse 
.  Btaiii])ing  flieg."     There  only  the  lukewarm,  the  lazy,  the  half- 
-hearted, the  indolent  professor  were  afflicted.    Pious  men,  and 
scoffing  physicians  who  sought  to  get  the  jerks  that  they  might 
,  Ppeculato  upon  them,  wcro  not  touched.     But  the  scoffer  did 
I  not  always  escape.      Not  a  professor  of  religion  witliin  the 
yion  of  the  great  revival  but  had  heard  or  could  tell  of  some 
[great  conversion  by  special  act  of  God.    One  disbeliever,  it  was 
sported,  while  cursing  and  swearing,  had  been  crushed  by  a 
[tree  falling  on  him  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting.     Another  was 
said  to  have  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  when  the  jerks 
seized  him,  pnllcd  his  feet  from  the  stimips,  and  flung  him  on 
the  ground,  whence  he  rose  a  Christian  man.     A  Ia<l  who 
feigned  sickucj^,  kept  from  chnrch  and  lay  alted,  was  dragged 
out  and  dashed  against  the  wall  till  he  betook  himself  to  prayer. 
When  peaoe  was  restored  to  him,  he  passed  out  into  his  fathered 
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tanya'ti  to  nnhair  a  bide.  InfitantlT  the  knife  left  his  hand, 
and  he  was  drawn  over  logs  and  hnried  against  trees  and 
fences  till  he  b^an  to  praj  in  serioos  earnest.  A  foolish 
woman  who  went  to  see  the  jerks  was  herself  soon  rolling  in 
the  mnd.  Scores  of  soch  stories  passed  from  mouth  to  month, 
and  may  now  be  read  in  the  lives  and  narratlTes  of  the 
preachers.  The  commnnitj  seemed  demented.  From  the 
nerves  and  mniBcles  the  disorder  passed  to  the  mind.  Hen 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  najr,  fancied  themselres  dogs, 
went  down  on  all  f oois,  and  barked  till  thej  grew  hoarse:  It 
was  no  micommon  sight  to  behold  numbers  of  them  gathered 
about  a  tree,  barking,  yelping,  '^treeing  the  deviL"  Two 
years  later,  when  much  of  the  excitement  of  the  great  revival 
had  gone  down,  falling  and  jerking  gave  way  to  hysterica. 
During  the  most  earnest  preaching  and  exhorting,  even  sincere 
profesBOTB  of  religion  would,  on  a  sudden,  burst  into  loud 
lau^ter ;  others,  unable  to  resist,  would  follow,  and  soon  the 
assembled  multitude  would  join  in.  This  was  the  "Holy 
Laugh,"  and  became,  after  1803,  a  recognized  part  of  wor- 
ship.* 

'Fngmentary  ftcootmts  of  the  Great  BeriTsl  in  Kentn^j  win  be  fonad  ia 
Surprising  Accoants  of  the  RcTival  of  Reli^on  in  the  Cnlted  States  of  Amerlea, 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  Among  IHfferent  DmominatioiiB  of  ChrfMiau, 
vith  a  Xumber  of  Interesting  Occurrences  of  Divine  Froridence,  1602.  Goqiel 
Kews,  or  A  Brief  Account  of  the  ReTiral  of  Religion  in  Kentocfcy  and  sereral 
other  Farts  of  the  United  States,  1801  History  of  Cosmopolite,  or  the  Fottr 
Yolumes  of  Lorenzo's  Journal  concentrated  in  One,  1810.  Smith,  History  of  Uw 
Cumberland  Fresbnerians.  Historv  of  Methodism  in  the  Western  States.  DaTid> 
son.    History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky.    Lyle'a  Diaiy. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


PUBCHiBE  OF  THE  FAK  WEST. 


The  revival  in  the  West  waa  a  source  of  much  oonfiolation 
to  Federal  Christians.  There  waa  a  deep  meaning,  they  said, 
in  such  an  outbreak  of  religious  zeal  immediately  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  who  worshipped  at  no  altar 
and  acknowledged  no  creed.  To  him  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  men  believed  in  one  God  or  twenty 
Qo(h ;  but  it  waa  not  so  to  liis  Maker,  who  had,  in  a  moment, 
turned  his  wisdom  into  foolishness,  and  tilled  the  hearts  of  tens 

'  of  thousands  with  a  knowledge  of  their  sia  and  a  firm  convie- 
tion  that  the  Lord  God  existed. 

Federal  politiciaus  found  some  comfort  in  the  assurances  of 

^  Jefferson's  spoecli,  and  the  news  tliat  quickly  followed  it.  No 
general  proscription  of  office-holders  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
But  three  changes  had  been  made  in  the  Cabinet  of  Adams, 
and  two  of  them,  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney-General,  and  Henry 
Dearborn,  Secretary  of  "War,  were  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  the  five  Cabinet  officere,  three,  therefore,  were  from  Massar 
chusetts,  for  Samuel  Dexter,  the  burner  of  records  and  public 
tmildings,  was  suffered  to  keep  the  Treasury.  But  two,  James 
Madison  and  Benjamin  Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  came  from  the 
South,  and  Stoddart  was  appointed  by  Adams.  While  such 
conduct  was  cheering  to  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  party, 
there  were  many  spiteful  agitators  to  whom  it  was  disap{X)int- 
ing  in  the  extreme ;  for  each  man  removed  was  one  more  chance 
to  cavil  and  complain.  They  soon  had  a  chance,  however,  for 
the  report  got  out  that  AIl>ert  Gallatin  was  to  have  the  place 
Mr.  Dexter  held.  Gallatin  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought,  and  justly,  deserved  a  warm  reo- 
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ognition  at  JefrerB0Q''6  hand.  Since  the  fouiulation  of  the  Be- 
pnblican  party  no  State  had  l>een  more  devoted  to  its  oansu. 
Yet  it  had  received  nothing.  Save  Virginia,  what  one  of  the 
eight  that  stood  untlinchingly  by  Jefferson  during  the  loDg 
struggle  in  the  Hoose  had  received  anything  i  Waa  it  right 
that  three  Cabinet  offices  should  go  to  ^toi^tiachaBctte,  the  h\>t- 
bed  of  Federalism,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Braintree  and  liie 
Junto,  the  land  of  the  Illuniiuati,  the  supporters  of  bigotrv 
and  monarchy?  Would  John  Adama  have  put  three  Vl^H 
ginians  in  posts  of  great  trust }  Let  the  new  Secretary  of  ti^^ 
Treasury  be  Albert  Qallatin.  Ko  one  else  was  more  fit, 
Kor  can  it  t>e  denied  that  the  statement  was  true.  Thirty 
men  have,  since  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  Constitution, 
that  high  and  important  place.  But  the  ablest  of  them  all 
Hamilton,  and  Albert  Gallatin  was  next 

To  the  Federalists  he  was  the  most  hateful  man  on  earth. 
To  no  one  else  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  they  protested,  have 
the  well-informed  citizens  of  America  such  reasonable  objec- 
tion.   That  any  foreigner  should  be  put  in  office  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  degrading.    The  jealous  pride  of  America  oag^ 
to  rise  up  against  it.    But  Gallatin  I     He  is  a  Genevan 
birth ;  a  Frenchman  in  accent ;  a  Jesuit  in  morals.     He 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.     He  has 
famed  Washington.     He  has  stood  up  in  the  House  of 
sentativea  and,  in  the  jargon  of  a  foreigner,  maligned  anH 
slandered  our  native  citizens.*     His  face  is  the  face,  hie  man- 
ners the  mannera*  his  speech  is  the  speech  of  the  French,  the 
nation  that  hiis  ntbbed  our  ehipR,  rejecttni  our  ministers, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  perpetrated  horrors  such  as  the 
has  never  seen  before. 

The  time  had  passed,  the  Federaliets  were  assuTed, 
it  was  proper  to  munnnr  against  foreigners  in  office.     Was 
Alexander  Hamilton  a  native  American !    Or  James  M'Heniy, 
late  Secretary  of  War  ?    Or  William  Davie,  late  Commissioi 

•  The  Federal  ncwspapei*  ^ntertnlncd  their  iradeni  «Uh  f>p<>oinK*iw  of  Gi 
tin's  KngU«b.    Thin  ib  one :  "  For  u  par  nifch  oituhe  een  dutttafair  oidoo 
Btnxerl;  dcman  te  pardone  o(  mol  contrw.    It  id  xe  pollilcnl  xln  of  wisrh  ol  i 
take  ria  akolshon  to  cxpro^s  mnifl  sinzcre  rcpentflna  "     It  \n  part  of  a  * 
delivered  in  the  L-^piftlatur*  nf  PtmnflTlrania  relative  to  hia  eontlnct  In  the  Wbi*- 
kej  InaumctloD  of  1794.    Oawtte  of  tbe  UiuUmI  StAtet,  April  7,  l&OU 
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to  France  ?  Or  John  Barry,  liigU  iu  command  in  the  United 
States  navy?  The  dislike  to  Gallatin  comes  not  from  honest 
but  dishoncfit  Americans,  public  plnndererB,  defaulters,  specu- 
lators in  the  public  stock,  office-seekers  without  talent,  and 
placemen  to  whom  integrity  is  unknown.  The  appointment, 
however,  was  not  made  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Long  ere  that  time  removals  had  begun,  more  foreigners 
were  given  places,  and  the  native  American  cry  grew  louder 
and  louder.  In  letters  still  extant,  the  President  stated  briefly 
and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  removals  he  made.  All  civil 
offices,  held  at  pleasure,  and  filled  by  Air.  Adams  after  the  re- 
Bult  of  the  election  was  surely  known,  were,  Mr.  Jeffereon  d^ 
clared,  to  be  considered  vacant.  He  should  not  even  regard 
the  holders  as  candidates.  They  should  be  ntterly  overlooked^ 
and,  without  any  notice,  others  named  in  their  stead.  Men 
guilty  of  official  misconduct  were  likewise  to  be  swept  away, 
as  in  truth  they  ought  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Adams,  Good 
I  men  were  to  be  spared ;  but  not  attorneys  and  marshals.  The 
judges,  to  a  man,  were  Federal  and  irremovable.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  the  public  good  tliat  the  marshals  and  attorneys 
ahooJd  be  Republicans.  They  were  the  doors  of  entry  into 
the  courts ;  the  shield  of  the  Republican  part  of  the  Gommu- 
nity.* 

Acting  on  these  principles,  the  head  of  the  District  Attor- 
fcney  for  Pcnneylvania  was  the  first  to  fall.     Two  objections, 
:6aid  the  Finleraliftts,  have  been  found  against  John  Kittera:  he 
16  a  native  American  and  an  honest  man.     In  his  place  we  are 
to  have  Alexander  Dallas,  late  of  Jamaica,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sel lor  of  the  wicked  Judge  MoKean.     But  then  "we  are  all 
Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists."    Next  to  be  dismissed 
■  was  Samuel  TTo<Jgdon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Stores.    He, 
'  too,  was  a  native  American,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and, 
in  the  terrible  autumn  of  1793,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Federal  office-holder  the  yellow  fever  could  not  drive  from  his 
post 

That  the  removal  of  Hodgdon  and  Kittera  has  become 
low  famous  than  the  removal  of  EUrur  Goodrich  is  due  to  cir- 
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camfttanccfl  and  not  to  the  men.  Ooodricb  was  ooUector  s^M 
the  district  of  New  Haven,  bad  been  appointed  after  the  result 
of  the  election  waa  known,  and  fell,  thyreforei,  into  tliat  claa 
of  placemen  the  new  President  detcnnine^l  to  utterly  ignor 
Coniddering  the  poet  as  Tacant,  Jefferson  spent  some  time 
Msarehing  fur  a  tit  incnrabeut,  and  tlicn  ordered  Samnel  Bis 
to  be  sworn  in.  The  merchanta  were  highly  offended, 
eighty  of  tbem,  owning,  they  claimed,  seven  eighths  of 
shipping  of  the  port,  drew  np  and  nigned  a  remot 
Goodrich  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  office  with  hoc 
ability,  and  dispatch.  Bishop  oonld  not  He  was  fast  nearing 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  was  already  laboring  under  a 
share  of  those  infinuities  which  attend  old  age.  So  blind 
he  that  to  write  even  his  name  was  a  tedious  and  painful 
fonnance.  He  had  not  been  bred  an  accountant ;  had  never  l^ 
the  whole  couree  of  his  Ufe  acquired  ti»e  simplest  forms  of  lo- 
connting ;  was  ignorant  of  the  Kevenuo  Laws ;  knew  nothiog 
of  mercantile  business,  and  was  so  advanced  in  years  and  so 
feeble  in  bi.>dy  and  mind  that  to  learn  either  was  impossible. 
It  was  true  he  hold  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  he  held  it  by  char- 
ter, during  the  Legislature's  will.  It  was  true  he  was  Town 
Clerk  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  but  these  he  had  be- 
cause tlie  people  of  Connecticut  were  not  in  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting men  who  had  once  served  them  well.  The  work  of 
the  Custom-IIouse  would  be  done  by  his  sou,  and  his  son  waa 
a  foe  to  commerce  and  an  enemy  to  order,  which,  being  inter-  , 
preted,  meant  a  Republican.  ^M 

Jefferson's  reply  to  the  remonstrance  was  a  diecnesion  ^^^ 
the  tenure  of  office,  and  eoon  forgotten.  But  one  sentence 
will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  till  oar  RepnbUc  ceases  to 
exist  Wo  duty  the  Executive  had  to  perform  was  so  trying, 
he  observed,  as  to  put  the  right  man  in  llie  right  place.  In 
the  appointment  of  Saranel  Bishop  this  end  was  believed  to 
have  been  reached.  Time  had  been  taken,  information  sought, 
nnd  such  obtained  that  his  fitness  could  not  be  in  doubt.  Ww 
he  not  Town  Clerk,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Mayor  of  N| 
Haven ;  Cliief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  i 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  ?  Was  it  possible  tliat  a 
so  honored  in  Connecticut  was  unfit  to  be  collector  of  its  chief 
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port?  That  he  was  bent  with  the  weight  of  seventy-seven 
years  waa  nothing.  Had  not  Franklin,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  been  the  omument  of  the  race?  Some  declarations  by 
himself  about  political  tolerance,  haxniouy,  and  the  equal  rights 
of  the  minority  had  been  miftconstracd  into  assorances  that  the 
tenure  of  office  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Is  this,  ho  asked,  can- 
did ?  During  the  late  administration  were  not  all  save  men  of 
a  particular  sect  of  politics  shut  out  from  office?  This  sect  is 
now  in  the  minority.  Does  it  still  think  the  monopoly  of 
office  remains  in  its  hands  ?  Does  it  violate  its  e<][nal  rights  to 
ftBBert  some  rights  for  the  majority  also  ?  la  it  political  intol- 
erance to  claim  a  fair  share  in  the  managomeut  of  ]mblic  con- 
cerns 1  Cannot  these  men  liarmonize  in  society  unless  every- 
thing 18  in  their  hands  \  The  will  of  the  nation  calls  for  an 
administration  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  thoee  elected. 
Fur  the  fulfilment  of  that  will  displacements  are  neceasory; 
and  with  whom  can  displacements  more  fittingly  begin  than 
with  phicemen  appointed  in  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  gov- 
ernment, not  for  its  own  aid,  but  for  its  successors'  discomfit- 
ure ?  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  riglit,  how  are  vacan- 
cies to  be  hadi  *' Those  by  death  are  few;  by  resignation 
none."  Kemoval  was  a  painful  duty ;  but  it  was  a  duty,  and 
as  such  he  should  perform  it.* 

Had  expressions  so  outspoken  been  used  by 'Washington  in 
a  reply  to  one  of  the  remonstrances  against  the  treat}',  had 
Jolui  Adams  uttered  such  political  dix;trines  in  an  answer  to 
an  address  by  the  "  Associated  Youth,"  Cooper  and  Callendor, 
Holt  and  Duane,  Matthew  Lyon  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  would 
have  pronounced  it  the  most  mouarcliical,  the  most  Anglican 
kngnage  they  had  ever  heard  or  read.  But  Jefferson  was  in 
power,  and  half  tlio  occupation  of  these  men  was  gone.  They 
were  not,  however,  wholly  idle.  The  mark  at  which  they  had 
80  long  been  throwing  was,  indeed,  down ;  but  they  soon  be- 
gan to  make  marks  of  each  other.  John  Adams,  being  again 
a  private  citizen,  and  the  Sedition  Law  no  longer  in  force, 
Lyon  plucked  up  conrage  and  vilified  the  late  President  in  a 
letter  he  would  not,  six  months  before,  have  dared  to  write. 

*  Jeffenwin'i  Letter  to  Rliafl  F^ipmui,  £»].,  and  othen,  Mcmbon  of  ft  Com- 
BkiCt«e  of  the  Men^ianta  of  New  Uareo. 
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One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Executive  clemency  was  to  paidoD 
Callender  and  remit  his  fine.  In  retnm  for  this  the  wretcfaed 
pamphleteer  covered  his  benefactor  with  shamefol  abuse. 
Dnane  soon  had  a  quarrel  with  GtiUatm. 

The  business  of  opposing  Government,  however,  was  now 
left  to  the  Federalists,  and  was  well  done.  Nothing  was  to  their 
liking.  Jefferson  invited  Madison  to  spend  irshort  time  at  the 
President's  House.  Immediately  the  question  was  raised,  Does 
the  President  take  lodgers  9  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  tiying  to 
"  sponge  the  United  States  out  of  house-rent  ? "  *  In  Apxil  it 
was  known  that  an  order  had  issued  for  the  destruction  of  the 
navy.  Nineteen  gallant  ships,  it  was  said,  are  to  be  stripped 
of  naval  stores  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Seven  more  are  to  be  locked  up,  like  hulks,  in  a  fresh-water 
dock,  to  feed  Yirginia  worms.  The  six  frigates  will  have 
their  death-warrants  signed  when  the  nineteen  are  handsomely 
disposed  of.  In  two  years  we  shall  read  the  last  words  and 
dying  speech  of  the  American  navy.f  Plain  John  Adams, 
was  the  retort,  for  by  that  epithet  the  Itepnblicans  now  de> 
lighted  to  designate  him,  plain  John  Adams  signed  this  navy 
reduction  bilL  To  this  it  was  answered  that  he  did ;  but  that 
by  the  bill  the  President  was  merely  authorized,  not  directed, 
to  sell  the  ships. 

But  the  day  for  the  dying  speech  never  came.  An  unex- 
pected use  was  found  for  the  navy,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  three 
frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war  J  were  on  their  way  to  Tripoli.  No 
portion  of  our  annals  is  more  shameful  than  the  story  of  the 
dealings  of  our  Government  with  the  horde  of  pirates  then 
known  as  the  Barbary  Powers.  In  April,  1795,  while  the  tim- 
ber for  the  six  frigates  that  were  to  punish  the  Dey  was  yet 

*  Columbian  Ccntincl,  Maj  23,  1801. 

f  The  set  named  thirteen  ships  not  to  be  sold.  With  the  rest  the  Preskieirt 
was  to  do  as  he  judged  best.  Those  retained  were :  Constitntion,  44  gnns ;  United 
States,  44;  President,  44;  Congress,  38;  Constellation.  88;  CheMpeake.  U; 
Philadelphia,  S8;  New  York,  36;  Essex,  82;  General  Greene,  28;  XUxUm^iB', 
Adams,  28 ;  John  Adams,  28.  To  these  Jefferson  added  the  Enterprise,  13  guu. 
The  ressels  sold  were  nine  gallors,  and  George  Washington,  Ganges,  Fortsmovth, 
Merrimack,  GonneoUcut,  24's;  Baltimore,  Connecttcnt,  Delaware,  Uontesams, 
SO's;  Herald,  Harjland,  Norfolk,  Patapsco,  Pinckncy,  Richmond,  Trumbull.  Wir> 
ren,  18*8 ;  Angusta,  Ea;;le,  Scamrael,  U's ;  and  Experimoit,  IS  guna. 

X  President,  Essex,  Philadelphia,  and  Enterprise. 
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being  foiled,  Colonul  Humphreye  was  difipatched  to  Algiers. 

[He  was  commiasioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  with  him  went 

-  one  Joseph  Donaldson,  to  be  Consul  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

The  two  reached  Gibraltar  in  May,  and  tliere  parted,  Donald- 

[.Bon  to  go  to  Alicaut  and  Humphreys  to  Paris.     So  arduous 

^  did  tlie  undertaking  8cem,  that,  while  the  presents  were  being 

made  ready  at  Paris,  Monroe  begged  the  French  Grovemment 

to  lend  its  powerful  aid,  and  exert  what  influence  it  had  with 

the  Dcy  in  America's  behalf.     Barlow,  too,  was  interested, 

and  promised  to  go  once  more  to  Algiers  when  all  was  ready. 

But  nothing  was  ready  when  Humphreys  received  the  astou- 

iehing  news  that  a  treaty  had  been  made. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Donaldson  presented  himself 
at  Algiers,  ended  his  mission  ten  days  later,  and  sent  off  the 
docoment,  in  the  sA^iftest  saiUng-reasel  he  could  lind,  to  Li^ 
bon.     Tliere  was  much  need  for  haste,  as  he  had  soleninly  en- 
[  gaged  that  the  money  promised  should  bo  paid  within  four 
months.     As  a  great  favor  to  the  Government,  the  bank  had 
been  induced  to  loan  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  six  per 
cent  certificates.    These  had  been  sent  to  tlie  Borings,  of  Lon- 
don, and  i.nth  them  went  the  strict  injunction  to  sell  so  gradti- 
I  ally  as  to  cause  no  depression  in  the  value  of  American  seouri- 
w    By  August,  1795,  all  were  disposed  of,  and  Humphreys 
'  duly  informed  that  the  money  awaited  his  commands.     His 
commands  were  that  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
Portuguese  gold  and  Spanish  dollars  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  to  bring  them,  the  same  vessel  that  carried  the  treaty  to 
Lisbon  was  dispatched.     But  so  great  a  sum  in  the  kind  of 
I  coin  required  could  not  be  had  in  London ;  the  hour  of  pay- 
|iuont  camo  and  went,  and  the  Dey  with  difficulty  was  persoad- 
led  to  extend  the  time  to  April  eighth,  1796.     Still  no  money 
I  came,  and,  on  the  third,  his  final  determination  was  annoimced. 
Doualdson  and  Barlow  must  leave  Algiers  in  eight  days.     If 
the  tribute  was  not  paid  in  thirty,  Algcrino  xebecs  should  be 
ordered  to  bring  in  American  ships.     They  besought  him  to 
hare  patience  with  them,  and,  well  knowing  what  all  the  blus- 
ter meant,  tried  to  quiet  his  rage  by  the  offer  of  as  fine  a  frig- 
ate as  the  ship-buildera  of  America  could  launch.    The  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted,  the  Dey  became  gracious,  HumphreyB 
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sent  home  for  authority  to  ratify  the  promifle  Donaldson  had 
made,  and  the  keel  of  the  frigate  Crescent  was  soon  on  the 
ways. 

All  these  facts  were  secretly  given  to  the  Honse  in  Febm- 
aiy,  1797.  A  reqaest  was  then  made  for  two  hundred  and 
Hftj-five  thousand  dollars  more.*  The  estunatee  Donaldson 
had  put  on  the  naral  supplies  were  far  too  low.  The  powder 
and  lead,  the  masts  and  spars,  the  cordage  and  cables,  the  pitch 
and  tar,  the  cannon,  the  gun-barrels,  the  headed  shot,  and  the 
planks  of  oak  and  pine  would  cost  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  simi  allowed.t  The  whole  expense  of  the  treaty  would  not 
be  far  from  a  million  dollars.  J 

The  money  was  granted,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Dey 
for  another  year.  Then  the  Crescent,  loaded  with  presents 
and  bearing  twenty-six  barrels  of  dollars,  sailed  from  the  har^ 
bor  of  Portsmouth  for  Algiers.^  And  now,  as  was  the  custtmi, 
the  tribute  once  more  fell  in  arrears.  For  two  years  none  was 
sent.  Then  the  George  Washington,  Captain  B4inbridge  com- 
manding, followed  the  Crescent,  with  gifts.  It  was  on  a  S^ 
tember  morning,  1800,  that  he  entered  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Algiers  and  beheld  the  city,  like  a  huge  amphitheatre  of  white 
stone,  on  the  steep  hillside  before  him.  Thinking  that  his 
mission  made  him  welcome,  he  passed  the  usual  anchorage,  ran 
in,  anchored  under  the  mole,  delivered  the  tribute  to  the  Con- 
sul, and  was  astoimded  by  a  request  to  place  his  vessel  at  the 
service  of  the  Dey.  Tlie  Ottoman  Porte  was  sorely  vexed  at 
the  regency.  Kothing  but  timely  presents  could  appease  the 
tyrant,  and  these,  it  was  proposed,  the  George  Washington 
should  carry  out.  Bainbridge  begged  to  be  excused.  The  Dey 
insisted.  Bainbridge  told  him  that  the  property  would  not  be 
safe  under  the  American  flag ;  that  the  ship  was  a  poor  sailer ; 
that  it  was  war-time ;  tliat  a  thousand  things  might  happen. 
The  Dey  replied,  dryly,  that  God  was  great ;  that  all  was  on 
his  head;  that  every  difficulty  must  be  overcome;  that  he 
would  send  his  own  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  the  mast-head.  The 
Consul  then  assured  him  if  the  George  "Washington  hauled 
down  her  pennant,  and  raised  the  Algerine  flag  in  its  stead, 

•  11266,769.  X  $992,463.25. 

f  The  estimate  was  1^7,000.    The  cost,  |I24,713.      *  January,  1798. 
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ahe  wonld  by  that  act  be  oat  of  comiQission.  He  knew  noth- 
ing abont  such  things,  he  eaid.  and  sent  the  Consul  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  Marine.  By  the  laws  of  Christian  nations,  that  officer 
was  reminded,  a  ship  belonged  to  the  nation  whoee  flag  floated 
at  the  mainmast-head.  Algiers,  therefore,  would  surely  be 
content  if  her  flag  appeared  at  the  foretopgallantmast-head. 
But  the  General  of  Marine  flew  into  a  great  paasion,  stormed, 
and  flwore  the  whole  thing  waa  an  evasive  pretext,*  came  on 
board  with  his  admiral  and  a  troop  of  Raizes,  climbed  to  the 
maintop,  tore  down  the  pennant,  and  raised  the  mission  flag  of 
Algiers.!  Some  old  guna  were  hurried  on  board  for  ballast, 
the  gifts  and  the  agent  taken  on,  and  Baiubridge,  with  the  flag 
of  the  Dey  tiying  from  his  mainmast,  set  sail  for  Constanti- 
Qoplo.  X  But  the  frigate  was  no  sooner  out  of  reach  of  the  bat- 
teries than  the  flag  came  down. 

Trouble  meanwhile  broke  out  with  Jussuf  Caramalli,  Pasha 
of  Tripoli.  The  United  States,  he  told  tlie  Consul,  had  made 
liberal  presents  to  Ttmis  and  Algiers.  W\iy  were  none  sent  to 
him  ?  Stores  and  jewels  were  for  Tunis.  Compliments  were 
for  him.  Why  had  tlie  Sahibtappa  at  Tunis  been  given  forty 
thousand  dollars  and  but  a  little  more  been  given  him?    TVas 

I  he  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Bey  t  •    But  he  too  had  cruisers,  and  good  sailors  and  lUizea, 

'  was  as  independent  as  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  could  hart  the 
oommerce  of  any  nation  just  as  much. 

The  Consul  sought  to  appease  him  in  mndi  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  petulant  and  sulky  child.  Some  one  had  been  telling 
Lim  lies.    No  money  had  been  given  to  the  Sahibtappa.    Koth- 

I  ing  the  treaty  with  Trii>oli  called  for  had  been  left  undone. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  treaty,  had  he  not  received  forty 
tlioufcaud  dollars  in  cash,  and  gifts  worth  eight  thousand  more  I 
In  tlie  second  year,  was  not  twelve  thousand  given  him,  and  in 
the  last  twenty-two?    When  his  son  vras  circumcised,  was  not 

*  No.  IL    DocumenU    Respocthig  BftrtMry,  aocompaiiTinjg  the  Prciidcnt's 
CosununicatiuD  to  CoogrMS  of  ihe  6th  Dooember,  1801,  pp.  27-S9. 
f  BAiDbriJ]^e  Ui  Secrcury  of  tbo  Narr,  Aiironi,  April  3fi,  IGOl. 
X  Letter  from  the  Cmisul,  Rioltsrd  O'Brion.     Ko.  11.     DocnmcnLa  Rcspcctiug 
[  Biirbftr;,  Kvcompanjint;  the  PrendonVd  CommunuaUou  lo  Coagrcu  of  ibe  6tb 
emXter,  1801,  pp.  25-31. 
•IbW.,  pp.  I  ft,  17. 
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the  present  of  the  American  Consul  the  finest  he  received! 
Had  he  not  written  to  the  President  that  he  was  content  I 
Then  he  was  content,  because  he  thought  the  presents  boie 
some  proportion  to  those  promised  Tunis.  But  now  he  wan 
not  content,  and  would  write  again.  The  letter  assored  the 
President  that  it  was  hoped  kind  expressions  would  be  foUowed 
by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words.  That  if  flattery,  and  not 
performance,  was  meant,  each  would  act  as  he  saw  fit.*  The 
Consul  was  informed  that  if  money  did  not  come  in  six  months 
war  should  be  declared.  When  the  time  was  up,  the  fiag-staS 
of  the  American  consnlate  was  hewn  down,  an  act  which,  in 
Tripoli,  was  a  declaration  of  war.* 

Long  ere  the  news  of  this  deed  reached  Jefferson,  the  little 
squadron  in  conmiand  of  Commodore  Dale  was  on  the  sea. 
His  orders  bade  him  touch  first  at  Gibraltar.  Should  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers  be  at  peace,  he  was  to  display  his  force  at  Algiera, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  stop 
again  at  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  and  sail  for  home  in  Oc- 
tober. Should  the  regencies  be  at  war,  he  was  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  In  his  letter  to  the  twelve  men  who  then  acted  as 
consulB  at  the  chief  ports  in  southern  Europe,  Madison  de- 
clared that,  oome  what  might,  the  expedition  could  not  be  with- 
out its  use.  Qood  would  come  to' American  consuls  and  traden 
by  showing  such  fine  ships  of  war  to  the  Barbary  States.  Ma- 
rines would  be  exercised  and  officers  instructed  in  the  line  of 
their  duty,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sea  where,  perhaps,  they  would 
some  day  be  wanted.  The  frigates  being  part  of  the  peace 
establishment,  the  expense  of  sending  them  abroad  would  not 
be  much  larger  than  the  cost  of  keeping  them  at  home.f 

Here, exclaimed  the  Federal  press,  is  Democratic  economy! 
The  marine  corps  is  reduced  to  four  hundred.  Every  week 
some  gallant  naval  ship  is  sold  at  auction  for  half  its  cost  And 
why?  Because  the  Jacobin  Gk>vemment  cannot  afford  to 
spend  money.  What  would  have  been  said  had  John  Adams 
sent  a  fleet  across  the  ocean  for  the  amusement  of  its  officen 

*  Xo.  II.  Documents  Respecting  Barbarr,  accornpanying  the  President's  Com- 
munications to  Congress  of  the  8th  December,  1801,  p.  SB.  **At  a  quarter  past 
two  they  effected  the  ^«Qd  achleTement,  and  oar  flag-staff  was  chopped  down  rix 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  left  reclining  on  the  terrace."     May  14,  1801. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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Band  its  crews  ?  But  tlie  Man  of  tlie  People  LaB  done  it,  eo  it 
must  be  right.*  And  the  outlay  on  the  French  corvette  Ber- 
oeau,  that,  too,  muHt  be  quite  economical  and  proper.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  new  treaty  with  France  only  contemplated 
the  return  of  public  armed  vessels  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  when  token.  Suppose  one  of  these  Gallic  monsters,  after 
Btriking,  lost  her  rudder,  or  her  topmasts,  or  had  her  sails  torn 
out  in  a  gale.  Would  tlie  United  States  be  expected  to  replace 
tliem  ?  If  we  are  to  pay  for  the  sound  dmbbing  Captain  Little 
gave  the  JJerceau,  ought  not  France  to  paint  over  the  scratches 
the  Berceau  made  on  the  Boston's  hull  ?  Does  not  the  Consti- 
tntion  say  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except 
to  meet  some  expenditure  authorized  by  law  i  Twenty  thou- 
iaud  dollars  have  been  laid  out  on  the  corvette.  Hafitliis  been 
authorized  by  any  law?  Is  the  Mammoth  of  Democracy  a  law 
Lunto  himself  i  "X 

B  Even  the  friends  of  the  President  could  not  help  wishing 
"the  frigates  were  better  employed.  "We  are,  said  they,  under 
the  disgrace  of  paying  tribute.  Were  tho  purpose  of  this  ex- 
pedition to  reheve  us  of  tribute,  the  money  would  be  wieely 
expended  and  the  ships  well  employed.  But  no.  They  are, 
at  best,  to  act  as  convoys  for  American  merchantmen  in  the 
Mediterranean  t^ea.  Now,  what  is  the  profit  of  that  trade,  and 
what  the  cost  of  thus  protecting  it  ?  If  we  cannot  bo  shown 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  yielded  enough  to  build,  equip,  and 
maintain  tliree  frigates,  would  it  not  be  sounder  economy  to  use 
them  in  some  other  way  ?  The  real  American  capital  so  in- 
vested is  not  five  milhon  dollars.  Fifty  per  cent  profit,  there- 
fore, would  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  naval  equipment,  and  this 
does  not  leave  a  cent  for  tribute,  nor  a  ])ang  for  shame.  Bank- 
meto.  and  stockholders  cry  out :  "  What !  destroy  our  Mediter- 
ranean trade  ? "  They  object,  do  they,  to  surrender  a  commerce 
worth  five  millions!  Did  they  not  give  up  a  trade  of  fifty 
millions  for  two  years  because  the  owners  of  their  best  markets 
■  and  their  earliest  friends  wished  to  borrow  a  few  dollars?  Did 
^hiey  not  build  a  navy  and  bluster  in  the  face  of  the  world  be- 
cause three  swindlers  sought  to  bribe  them  ?  Great  Britain  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble  with  Tunis  and  Algiers.     Her 


*  Gftiotto  of  the  TJnitnd  Sutus,  June  13, 1801. 
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f rienda,  the  old  Toriea,  liave  been  swept  from  power  in  Ameri«L 
They  call  to  her  for  help.  She  guides  the  Porte ;  the  Porte 
niloa  the  regencies  of  Barbary,  and  they,  on  a  sudden,  make 
threatfl  of  war. 

The  repairs  on  the  Bercean  and  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Dale 
were  still  subjects  for  tavern  dispntes  when  the  FedcnJifitt 
heard  that  a  yet  more  objectionable  nse  was  to  bo  made  of  a 
national  ship.  Having  signed  the  convention  vrith  France,  llr 
Adams  invited  James  Bayard,  of  DeUware,  to  carry  the  doco- 
ment  to  France.  lie  declined,  and  the  matter  was  left  for  Jc 
feraon,  who  in  turn  offered  the  mission  to  John  Dawson,] 
Matylaod,  a  man  on  whom  his  townsmen  had  fastened  the  i 
thet  "  Beau."  Beau  Dawson  departed  in  the  frig;ate  Baltimc 
bearing  with  him,  besides  the  state  papers,  a  letter  from  Je 
son  to  Thomas  Paine.  But  of  this  the  public  knew  nothing  till 
a  Btory  came  bock  from  France,  through  the  London  Sun,  that 
the  messenger  had  reached  Paris ;  that  almoet  his  first  act  wis 
to  wdt  on  Paine  with  the  letter  of  the  President  in  his  band ; 
that  the  letter  was  full  of  affectionate  language,  and  cont 
a  warm  invitation  to  return  to  America  in  the  Government  i 

Republicans  at  firet  discredited  the  story,  and  proiiounc 
a  silly  libel  on  the  President.  Silly  because,  had  he  done 
no  man  with  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  his  bosom  would  l>egrudge 
the  author  of  **  The  Crieis  "  a  safe  trip  in  the  Baltimore.  But  the 
Federalists  insisted  that  the  invitation  had  been  sent,  and  tiui 
sending  such  an  invitation  to  such  a  man  was  degrading  to  the 
American  people.  If  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a  private  citizen,  ehoee 
to  correspond  with  the  old  deist,  the  foul-mouthed  malignerof 
Wasliington  ;  nay,  if  he  saw  fit  to  pay  the  passage  of  the  wretcli 
in  a  packet,  the  affair  was  his.  But  the  President  was  not  i 
as  a  citizen.  He  was  acting  as  a  national  officer,  for  he  made  o£ 
of  a  national  ship.  The  feelings,  the  opinions,  the  religions  i 
pies  of  the  nation  were  to  be  respected.  The  man  whtj  thou 
a  tumble-down  cliun^h  "good  enough  for  Him  that  was' 
in  a  manger  "  might  well  think  Tom  Paine  a  good  enough  car- 
go for  a  naval  ship.  A  Christian  nation,  most  happily,  ihooglit 
otherwise,  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  was,  to  it,  monstrous. 

Why  monstrous  1  it  was  asked.     The  crime  of  Psune  Beenied 
to  be  the  writing  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason."    Nobody  meant  I 
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r defend  the  book.  UundredB  had  done  that.  Yet  it  had  long 
Binoe  been  flung  away  with  other  lumber.  But  was  the  re- 
membrance of  the  wonder-working  pagea  of  *'  Common  Sense  " 
done  away  with  if  Had  old  soldiers,  to  whom  "  The  Criaifi  "  had 
been  read  by  the  order  of  General  Washington,  forgotten  who 
penned  it  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  and  the  shame  of  America 
to  attack  the  just  fame  of  every  man  who,  having  taken  an  early 
part  in  tlie  Involution,  has  not  deserted  its  principles  to  adopt 
the  Machiavelism  the  British  party  would  put  in  the  place  of 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  '76.  Why  was  Thomas  Faine  suf- 
fered to  languish^  unclaimed  and  unredressed,  in  the  Jacobin 
dungeon  where  Robespierre  had  been  confined  ?  Because  this 
was  agreeable  to  British  viewts.  When  at  last  his  prison-doors 
were  opened  he  sought  to  return  to  that  estate  which  New  York 
had  given  liinu  But  Great  Britain  tliirsted  for  his  blood.  Her 
agents  lay  in  wait  for  hira.  Uer  ships  were  stationed  to  cut 
him  off-  In  1795,  in  1797,  and  again  in  1799,  he  attempted  to 
elnde  them,  and  failed.     Xow  that  delusion  has  Hed  the  land, 

I  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not,  in  decency,  do  less  than  write  affec- 

ftionately  to  the  man  who  liad  served  America  so  well.  It  waa 
talent  such  as  Paine's  that  had  enabled  the  United  States  to  be 

I  a  nation  and  have  ships. 

f  Oh,  the  impudence  of  man  I  exclaimed  the  Fcdorohsts. 
Truly  it  was  the  fashion  to  malign  the  great  characters  of  the 

iKovoIution.     But  who  brought  the  fashion  in  and  followed  it  I 

pWashington  was  commonly  believed  to  have  had  an  original 
fthare  in  accomplishing  thu  independence  of  America.  And 
who,  pray,  attempted  to  ruin  him?  Where  could  there  be 
found  such  anotlierraass  of  vile  slander,  unjust  charges,  cause- 
less abuse,  and  lying  statements  on  the  deliverer  of  America  aa 
in  the  columns  of  the  Aurora,  once  misconducted  by  Bennie 
Bache,  and  now  misconducted  by  Willie  Duane  ?  Nay,  had  the 
Arch  Deist,  soon  to  come  home  in  a  Govemmont  ship,  done 
notliing  in  the  maligning  way?  Forget  "Common  Sense"! 
No ;  nor  a  "  Letter  to  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  Affairs  Public  and  Private.   By 

LThomas  Paine/*  * 


*  rhiladptphia  Gaxcttc,  Jutf  12,  1801.    Aaron,  Joljr  U,  Augnat  3,  7,  ISOl. 
tOaictle  of  the  Cuit«d  States,  Jul/  16,  31,  1801. 
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It  was  next  denied  that  any  invitation  had  been  ^ven. 
Paine  had  written  to  congratulate  the  Fresident  on  the  trimnph 
of  BepnblicaniBm  in  America.  The  mTSterions  letter  Bcmh 
DawBon  delivered  was  simply  a  few  kind  words  in  leplj.  Daw- 
son had  gone  in  person  with  the  note  oat  of  cnriodty  to  tee 
Paine.*  But  the  truth  in  time  came  oat.  In  the  antamn  of 
1800  the  aathor  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man  "  wrote  to  Jeffenon, 
expressed  a  longing  to  be  once  more  in  the  United  States,  de- 
chued  he  cotdd  not  with  safety  make  the  voyage  in  a  private 
ship,  and  asked,  if  the  Itepablicans  carried  the  election,  that 
passage  should  be  given  him  in  a  public  vesseL  Jeffenon 
promised  that,  if  elected,  Paine  should  have  his  wish,  and,  hav- 
ing been  elected,  he  kept  his  word-f 

Bnt  his  reply  to  Paine  caused  no  such  excitement  as  his  re- 
ply to  the  New  Haven  Eemonstrance.  The  political  policy 
there  set  forth  was  held  to  be  impolitic,  unconstitational,  and 
tyrannical.  Eveiy  man,  the  argument  ran,  who  takes  office 
does  so  under  an  implied  contract  with  the  Gt>vemment  that 
the  place  shall  be  his  as  long  as  the  work  is  done  faithfully  and 
well.  Trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  Government,  he  gives  up 
his  regular  business,  quits  the  pursuits  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  depend  for  a  living,  and  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
his  best  endeavors  to  the  public  service.  Unless  he  can  feel 
sure  that  his  employment  will  be  permanent,  the  situation  of 
the  public  officer  will  be  most  painful.  Ko  man  of  indepen- 
dent mind  will  stoop  to  fill  a  post  whence  he  may  be  removed 
whenever  it  suits  the  caprice  or  gratifies  the  resentment  of 
those  in  power.  The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Sweeping  men 
from  office  because  they  hold  to  a  certain  political  creed,  and 
branding  them  as  no  more  worthy  of  trust,  widens  the  breach 
between  party-lines,  and  arrays  one  half  the  community  against 
the  other.  He  must,  indeed,  be  more  than  human  who,  after 
such  nnworthy  treatment,  finds  his  affection  for  Government 
still  unchanged.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  mortal  man  so 
treated  will  curb  his  rage.  His  friends  will  feel  for  him.  The 
party  to  which  he  belongs  will  take  up  his  cause,  and,  when 
cases  of  oppression  have  multiplied  beyond  endurance,  a  gener- 
ous sympathy  will  spread  far  and  wide,  indignation  be  aroused, 

*  Gaiette  of  the  United  Sutes,  Jaly  27,  1801.        f  Anrorm,  Aogoat  3,  1601. 
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and  the  proud  oppressor  levelled  in  the  dust  Take  from  office 
the  stability  of  tenure,  and  you  instantly  destroy  a  great  in- 
ducement to  enter  public  life. 

That  the  Executive  has  sole  power  to  remove  from  office  is 
beyond  dispute.  But  he  holds  no  such  power  of  appointment 
He  may  appoint "  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,"  ia  the 
language  of  the  Constitution.  Had  the  second  article  ended 
with  this  terse,  precise,  and  uumistukable  sentence,  no  pretence 
could  ever  have  l>een  set  up  that  the  President  can  alone  ap- 
point to  office  at  any  time.  But  the  frdmers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, foreseeing  tliat  vacancies  might  happen  when  the  Senate 
was  not  sitting,  and  that  pablic  good  might  deraaiul  a  new  ap- 
pointment long  before  the  Senate  could  be  convened,  provided 
in  the  same  article  that  "  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
I  fill  up  vacancies  tliat  may  hapjien  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissions  which  ehall  expux3  at  the  cud 
of  their  next  session." 

The  meaning  is  clear.     The  only  vacancies  the  Executive 

can  fill  are  those  which  happen  during  a  recess.     They  must 

happen.     And  how  can  they  happen i    By  death,  by  resigna^ 

tion,  by  delinquency.     But  for  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 

the  Senate,  of  his  own  will,  deliberately  to  create  vacancies,  and 

that  too  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  them  himself,  is  most 

surely  an  abuse  of  power  ;  nay,  as  harm  to  an  indi\^d^al  goes 

with  it,  the  act  is  tyranny.     Vacancies  by  death,  says  the  Man 

of  the  People,  are  few.     Four  tedious  months  pass  away,  yet 

B  the  Federal  placemen  will  neither  die  nor  resign-    Insolent  aud 

K  unpardonable  wretches,  they  still  mock  his  efforts,  and  go  on 

Hliving  and  enjoying  what  belongs  to  the  faithful  alone.     The 

Bdestroying  angel  is  too  slow  for  presidential  vengeance.    Jef- 

^fereon,  gazing  round  hhn  in  wild  anxiety,  cries  out :  **  How  are 

vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  '^  seizes  the  exterminating  sword,  and 

Bweeps  a  score  of  men  from  office.*     Is  it  iu  the  spirit  of  tl»e 

I  Constitution  and  the  Laws  I  Will  not  plain  men,  unused  to 
the  subtleties  taught  iu  the  schools  of  modern  philosophy,  be- 
lieve it  a  palpable  violation  of  both  I  The  President's  whole 
reply  abounds  in  this  remarkable  log^c.    Mr.  Bishop  holds  five 

*  An  Exnminatloa  of  tbc  President* b  RepI^'  to  the  New  Davcn  Hcmonstroncc. 
LuciuB  Junius  Drutus,  pp.  IS,  19. 
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offices.  Mr.  JefferBon  conntB  them  up  and  asks, "  Is  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  can  be  onfit  to  be  Collector  of  the  District  of 
Kew  Haven  ? "  The  Jacobins  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  recon- 
cile with  pure  republicanism  the  statement  that  because  a  man 
has  five  offices,  therefore  he  ought  to  have  six.*  Mr.  Bishops 
say  the  merchants,  is  nearly  blind.  Impossible,  replies  the 
Man  of  the  People.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  much  longer,  and  had 
perfect  use  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Bishop,  say  the  merchants,  is 
Binking  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Impossible,  replies 
the  Sage ;  our  Franklin  lived  mnch  longer,  and  died  the  onu- 
ment  of  human  nature.t  Such  reasoning  would  go  fsr  to 
prove  that,  Dr.  Franklin  having  discovered  electricity,  old 
Bishop  ought  to  be  converted  into  a  lightning-rod.  f  Such 
contemptible  sophistry  shows  the  miserable  shifts  a  man  will 
make  who  acts  from  motives  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  The 
truth  is  simply  this :  The  place  is  intended  for  that  seditioas, 
that  unprincipled  demagogue,  Abraham  Bishop.  Too  infa- 
mous for  direct  notice,  he  is  to  have  the  office  imder  his 
father's  name. 

Had  any  other  Eepublican  been  made  Collector,  the  New 
Haven  merchants  would  tmdonbtedly  have  muttered  and  grum- 
bled ;  but  would  scarcely  have  carried  their  grievance  to  what 
they  now  called  the  foot  of  the  presidential  throne.  But  to 
see  Abraham  Bishop  presiding  in  their  Custom-House,  and 
giving  decisions  they  must  obey,  was  exasperating.  They 
hated  him  above  all  Republicans,  and  described  him,  not  un- 
justly, as  a  demagogue  of  the  worst  type.  Of  his  many  ora- 
tions two  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Tale  College,  invited  him 
in  1800  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  evening  preceding  Com- 
mencement-day, which,  at  that  time,  was  in  September.  The 
society,  he  said,  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  write  about 
broken  glass,  dead  insects,  nor  fossils.  Concerning  Greece  and 
Home  he  knew  and  he  cared  nothing,  and  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  fitness  of  all 

*  An  Examination,  etc.,  pp.  6,  7. 

\  Tfao  words  of  the  President  were:  "It  is  objected,  indeed,  In  the  remon- 
atrance,  that  he  is  serentj-eeren  jean  of  ^e ;  but,  at  a  much  more  adranced  age, 
oar  fVanlclln  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature"  X  Ibid-t  P-  •• 
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I     created  things  to  their  uses,  without  being  particular  us  to  the 
H  wherefores  and  the  whys.     He  tlierefore  determined  to  speak 
^  on  a  mibjcct  that  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  prepared  an  oration 
I     on  the  Kxtent  and  Power  of  Political  Deluaions,  gavo  a  copy 
Hto  the  Secretary,  asked  to  have  it  shown  to  the  mombers,  so 
"that,  should  they  dislike  it,  another  orator  might  be  cliosen. 
Nothing  was  heard  from  the  society  till  a  few  hours  before  the 
meeting,  when  a  handbill  was  brought  to  him,  giving  reasons 
why  he  should  not  speak.    The  society  was  literary,  not  politi- 
cal, and  such  an  address  as  ]^Ir.  Bishop  was  to  make  was  highly 
improper  to  the  occasion.*    It  was  delivered,  however,  and 
the  next  morning  the  Federalists  were  enraged  to  see  it  print- 

tod,  annotated,  and  for  sale  at  the  Ibepublican  book-store  at 
New  Haven.  To  expect  a  dignilied  oration,  and  hear  instead 
a  campaign  speech,  was  bad  enough.  But  to  see  the  speech, 
in  the  form  of  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  State  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  contest,  was  more 
than  the  Federalists  could  endure.     The  newsjiapers  of  the 

i  place  at  onco  attacked  and  abused  him,t  and  two  elaborate  re- 
j^es  were  prepared.     Noah  Webster  wrote  one  and  called  it 
"A  Rod  for  the  Fool's  Back."    Connecticutensia  wrote  the 
other :  "  Three  Letters  to  Abraham  Bishop." 
All  this  added  to  his  local  fame,  and,  when  the  Republic- 
ans of  WalUngford  determined  to  hold  a  thanksgiving  for  tho 
L  election  of  Jefferson,  Bishop  was  asked  to  speak.     The  burden 
B  of  the  harangue  was  expressed  in  one  short  eentence,  which, 
"  when  in  print,  appeared  on  the  title-page :  Our  Statesmen  to 
the  Constitution ;  our  Clergy  to  the  Bible,    He  denounced  Con- 
necticut and  the  steady  habits  for  which  it  was  renowned,  ran- 
sacked the  Old  Testament,  tho  history  of  England,  the  French 
Revolution,  and  went  over  the  same  ground  as  iu  his  firet 
speech.    A  lawyer  without  practice,  a  man  without  a  religion, 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  tho  Republican  cause,  he  complained 
at  length  of  three  great  evils :  One  was  the  union  of  Church 


•  Oration  delivered  in  Wallingford,  on  Ui<- eleventh  of  Mareb,  IRO I,  before  the 
R«publicanK  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  the  General  Thnnkcii^irin;^,  for  the 
election  of  Thorms  Jcffcnwin  lo  the  TrwiidMicy,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  of  the  United  Suics  of  America.  18D1.    See  Appendix  to  the  Oration. 

f  Ibid.    Also,  Commorcial  AdTorU«er. 
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and  State,  and  the  sending  of  bo  many  lawyers  to  CoDgrees ; 
another,  the  parsons  who  prayed  and  preached,  and  circiilated 
pamphlets  hostile  to  Bepahlicanism ;  the  third,  tihe  men  who 
said :  "  I  believe  in  G^eorge  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and  in  William  Pitt, 
and  Henry  Dnndas,  and  the  Honse  of  Lords.  I  believe  in  the 
funding  system,  and  in  Hntledge,  and  Bayard,  and  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton,  and  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  new  judiciary  bill, 
and  the  officers  appointed  under  it  I  believe  that  McKean 
and  Dallas,  Coxe  and  Daane,  deserve  death,  and  that  all  the 
States  south  of  Byram  river  will  be  sunk  or  burnt  np,  and  that 
Kew  England,  with  all  its  piety  and  honesty  and  knowledge, 
will  be  preserved  during  ages,  and  will  finally  govern  the  worid." 
But  nothing  which  he  said  was  thought  so  irreverent  as  a  par- 
allel he  drew  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jesus  Christ 
When,  therefore,  the  merchants,  in  the  remonstranoe,  declared 
Abraham  Bishop  to  be  destitute  of  public  confidence,  opposed 
to  order,  and  odious  to  his  townsmen,  they  undoubtedly  stated 
precisely  the  facts. 

To  the  pamphlet  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  a  reply  was  now 
made  by  Leonidas.  The  right  of  the  President  to  remove  from 
office  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  was  clear.  The  first  Con- 
gress had  so  decided.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  so 
expresses  it.  The  words  "  he  shall  nominate  "  meant  not  the 
mere  naming,  but  the  naming  and  actual  placing  of  a  man  in 
office.  Any  other  construction  must  seriously  hinder  the  wort 
ings  of  Government.  To  call  the  Senate  together  every  time 
a  collector  or  a  supervisor,  a  naval  officer  or  a  marshal,  died, 
would  entail  a  cost  to  the  United  States  many  times  greater 
than  the  salary  of  the  post  to  be  filled.  To  leave  it  vacant  till 
Congress  met  would  produce  all  the  evils  of  high  offices  with- 
out incumbents,  and  important  duties  not  performed.  Neither 
of  these  things  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Bru- 
tus maintains  that  the  phrase,  "shall  have  power  to  fill  np 
vacancies  that  may  happen,"  means  that  the  President,  even 
for  cause,  cannot  create  them.  Has  this  been  the  practice  I 
Did  not  Washington  recall  Gouvemeur  Morris  ?  France  com- 
plained that  he  was  fomenting  a  counter-revolution,  that  he 
was  a  British  spy,  and  that  he  gave  American  passports  to 
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Engliiili  iiicendianeB.  lie  was  removed  in  a  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  for  what  ?  Inability  3  No,  for  perfidy.  The  Presi- 
dent can,  without  assigning  a  single  reason  to  any  liritig  man, 
dismiss  from  office  for  whatever  he  believes  good  cause.* 

I  Each  of  these  constrnctions  was  new  to  the  party  that  used 
it,  and  neither  seemed  disposed  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
case  of  James  Monroe,  When  that  Minister  demanded  the 
reasons  for  his  recall,  they  were  refused.  Then  the  Kepubli- 
eans  insisted  that  the  President  could  not  remove  without 
cause,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  act. 
The  Federalists  insisted  he  was  not  In  1797  the  Republicana 
found  a  dozen  constitutional  reasons  why  Washington,  a  Fed- 
eralist, ought  to  keep  Monroe,  a  Republican,  in  France.  But 
in  1801  they  were  in  power,  and  Iwre  all  the  responsibility 
which  the  exercise  of  power  entails,  and  could  give  a  dozen 
other  reasons  why  Jeiferson,  a  Republican,  should  keep  no 
Federalists  in  place.  They  were  driven  of  necessity  to  be- 
come the  loose  construction  party.  The  Federalists,  being 
in  opposition,  were  forced  to  become  strict  constructionists. 
The  strictest  constructionist  of  all,  however,  was  the  Presi- 

I  dent.  Clmngo  of  place  had,  in  him  at  least,  wrought  no  change 
of  view.  Many  times  during  the  years  he  dwelt  in  the  White 
House  was  he  called  on  to  interpret  the  Constitution.  Rarely 
did  he  fail  to  construe  the  language  with  a  literalness  which, 
even  t-o  his  own  followers,  seemed  extreme.    The  first  of  these 

'  instances  occurred  when  the  Mediterrai»ean  fleet  was  about  to 
saiL  Power  to  declare  war  was,  he  believed,  vested  in  Con- 
gress alone.  Without  stich  n  declaration  a  state  of  war  could 
not  exist  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  might  hew  down  the  flag- 
staff of  the  American  Consul,  command  his  Raizes  to  bring  in 
American  ships,  aud  make  slaves  of  everj'  American  sailor 
that  fell  into  his  hands;  but,  till  Congress  vrilled  otherwise, 
the  United  States  was  at  peace.  To  order  a  TripoUtan  town 
to  be  bombarded,  or  a  xebec  captured,  or  a  single  prisoner  of 


*  A  Rcplj  to  Lucius  Junius  Bralus's  ExaminntioD  of  ibo  Prestdeot's  Answer 
to  the  Nvw  Haven  ReiuooBtranoc ;  with  sn  Afipt'ndix  coDtoining  the  Knmber  of 
LC«>llectorfl,  N'ayftl  OfRocre,  Surveyors,  Supcrrisors,  Dietrict  Attoroeyt,  ind  Uanbali 
|ln  the  ITnttcd  States  Fhowinc;  how  many  Incumbents  are  Republicaiu  and  how 
any  are  Fcdendwts.    By  LeoaiJas.    New  York,  1801. 
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war  made,  was  Ur  beyond  any  power  the  Preaidait  ponened. 
The  xnobt  he  could  do  was  to  ]Hoyide  for  a  8|ilriled  Arfgn^., 
ThiSy  and  no  morey  Commodore  Bale  was  faiddea  to  do. 

In  Joly  the  frigates  reached  Gitmdtar,  and  then  parted 
company.  One  cmised  in  the  straita.  Aiwrflior'  sailed  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  sea  to  collect  and  give  eaaroj  to  Ameri- 
can shipping.  A  third,  with  the  £nteq»is^  ran  for  Tmiia 
and  Algiersw  A  month  later,  when  off  Malta,  the  Enterprise 
fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  polacre  and  fought  it  for  three  hovm. 
Thrice  daring  the  combat  the  Toxk  stmck,  and  twice  re- 
hoisted  his  colors,  and  twice  re-opened  his  fire.  Bat,  when 
the  ensign  came  down  the  third  time,  the  Baiz  appeared  in 
the  waist  of  his  ship  and,  bowing  and  bending  low,  tossed  his 
flag  into  the  sea.*  To  bring  in  the  wreck  would  have  been 
an  act  of  war.  But  to  cat  down  the  masta^  fling  guns  and 
ammanition  overboard,  strip  the  yessel,  in  short,  of  every- 
thing.save  one  old  sail  or  a  sin^  spar,  and  leave  the  crew  to 
make  port  as  best  they  coold,  was  a  defenmve  act,  and  no  vio-' 
lation  of  the  orders  the  President  had  a  right  to  give.  These 
things  were  accordingly  done ;  bnt  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Turk  had  his  ship  gone  down  with  all  (m  board.  Ko- 
ther  the  good  fight  he  made,  nor  the  wounds  he  bore,  oonld 
torn  away  the  wrath  of  the  Pasha.  The  nnhappy  man  was 
first  carried  on  a  jackass  throogh  the  streets  of  Tripoli,  and 
then  given  fifty  bastixiadoes  on  ihe  soles  of  his  feet  Nor  did 
Caramelli  think  more  highly  of  his  troops  than  his  corsairs. 
Commodore  Dale,  having  brought  to  a  Greek  ship,  and  taken 
from  her  deck  an  oflScer,  twenty  soldiers,  fourteen  merchants, 
^ve  women,  and  a  child,  all  subjects  of  the  Pasha,  offered  to 
exchange  them  for  any  Americans  he  might  have.  But  he 
sent  back  word  that  he  would  not  give  np  one  American  for  all 
the  soldiers.  As  for  the  merchants,  he  cared  veiy  little  about 
any  of  them. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson  was  at  some  pains 
to  explain  why  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise  was  not  suf- 
fered to  make  a  prize  of  his  foeman*s  ship.  Without  leave  of 
Congress,  no  President  was,  by  the  Constitntion,  authorized  to 
go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  and  defence  meant,  to  his  mind, 

*  See  a  letter  in  th«  Aurora,  XoTember  19,  1801. 
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burning,  etnking,  destroying,  but  not  capturing  the  enemy's 
veflsela.     With  the  document  of  wliich  thia  piece  of  constitu- 
tional construction  formed  a  part,  Jefferson  began  a  wise  re- 
form.     In  a  brief  note  to  the  S]>eaker  ho  announced  that  he 
B  would  not  attend  the  House  to  make  tlie  usual  epeech,  but  had 
communicated  Ins  thonghta  in  a  'ftTitten  message.     This,  in 
L  future,  ahonid  be  his  custom ;  it  would  eavc  time,  it  would 
B  serve  the  convenience  of  OongresB,  and  relieve  both  Houses 
from  the  embarrassment  of  making  replies.     Thus  was  swept 
'      away  an  idle  custom  which  had  cost  the  Government  thousands 
B  of  dollars,  and  to  abolish  which  Matthew  Lyon  had  twice 
"  braved  the  jeera  of  the  House  and  the  abuse  of  the  Federal 
press.     Those  men  who  encored  at  Lyon  now  in  turn  sneered 
at   Jefferson.     The   Mammoth  of  Democracy  had   given  a 

k strange  illustration  of  his  republican  principles.  For  years 
Ms  friends  had  been  open-mouthed  against  the  secluBJon,  the 
eomage-riding,  the  aristocratic  taste  of  "Washington ;  and  had 
been  deeply  hurt  because  he  was  not  to  be  seen  sauntering 
along  the  streets,  loitering  in  taverns,  and  accessible  at  home 
to  every  filthy  sans-eulottc  who  choso  to  rup  at  his  door.  They 
bad  supposed  the  new  President  would  correct  all  this,  and 
give  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  republican  behavior.  But 
contrast  the  behavior  of  Jefferson  with  the  behavior  of  Wash- 
ington I  When  a  session  of  Congress  was  about  to  begin,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  great  soldier  to  meet  the  two  Houses  in 
the  Senate-chamber,  disclose  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs  in 
a  mmple  speech,  and  receive  in  return  respectful  assurances 
that  his  words  and  snggestions  would  be  well  considered.  What 
I  could  be  simpler,  more  truly  republican  ?  But  Jefferson  has 
B  reversed  this ;  stays  in  his  palace  like  an  Eastern  prince,  hides 
^  himself  from  the  popular  gaze,  bids  his  secretary  carry  a  note 
to  Congress,  whom  he  addresses  in  the  French  style  of  "Fel- 
low-Citizens." Might  he  not  at  least  have  said :  "  Gentlemen 
and  Fellow-Citizens"?  Then  all  the  members  would  have 
been  included,  for  there  were  still  some  Federalists  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

The  message  was  a  long  one ;  touched  on  the  relations  with 
the  Indians,  the  Barbary  war,  the  results  of  the  census,  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  all  to^ccs  on  h'quors,  stamps, 
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licenBes,  auctions,  carriages,  refined  sogar,  and  the  postage  on 
newspapers.  Sach  a  reduction  of  income  must  neoessarilj  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  outlay,  and  for  this  a  fair  field 
was  offered  by  the  civil  list,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  The 
judiciary  system  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  should  be  revised.  Life  was  short,  and  to  deny  citi- 
zenship to  aHeus  under  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  was  to 
deny  it,  to  a  greater  part  of  them,  forever.  Was  it  ri^t  for 
America  to  refuse  to  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that  hos- 
pitality which  the  very  savages  gave  our  forefathers  ? 

These  gracious  words  brought  comfort  to  hundreds  of  aliens 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  who,  on  ChristmasHlay,  went 
joyfully  to  their  township-meetings  and  there  chose  delegates 
to  a  county  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
was  described  as  the  fourteen-year,  fourteen-doUar  naturaliza- 
tioQ  law. 

The  convention  met  on  the  first  of  January,  1802,  and, 
while  it  deliberated  at  West  Chester,  the  President  received 
at  Washington  a  delegation  of  a  most  singular  kind.  They 
came  from  the  town  of  Cheshire,  in  Massachusetts,  bringing 
with  them,  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  stout  horses,  a  mammoth 
cheese.  With  the  committee  went  an  address  inscribed  "  The 
greatest  cheese  in  America — for  the  greatest  man  in  Ameri- 
ca." *  After  enumerating  the  terrors  of  federalism  and  the 
blessings  sure  to  flow  from  the  election  of  *'  The  Man  of  the 
People,"  the  cheese-makers  informed  the  President  that  their 
work  was  sent  as  a  pepper-corn  of  their  love  for  the  man  of 
their  choice,  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  true  republicanism.  It  was 
not  the  last  stone  of  the  Bastile ;  it  was  not  an  object  of  great 
worth ;  but  it  was  a  free-will  offering ;  an  offering  not  made 
by  his  Lordship  for  the  use  of  his  sacred  Majesty,  but  by  the  per- 
sonal labor  of  free-bom  farmers,  without  one  slave  to  assist, 
for  the  chosen  President  of  a  free  people.     For  several  years 

*  At  the  head  of  the  committee  was  the  Rer.  Ur.  Leland.  By  Mr.  Jcffenon'i 
Financial  Diary,  published  in  Harper's  Hagazine  for  March,  1685,  it  appears  that 
the  President  "Gare  Rev.  Mr.  Leland,  bearer  of  the  cheese  of  ],S36  lbs.,  SOO  D." 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  which,  by  the  "Prices  Current,'* 
was  fire  cents  a  pound  more  than  cheese  was  worth.  What  use  was  to  be  made 
of  the  monej  is  not  known. 
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their  fears  bad  been  that  the  administration  of  gaverament 
bordered  on  monarchy.  But  now  their  joy  was  great,  for  they 
were  sure  the  Government  would  be  tnrued  back  to  ita  virgin 
purity.  The  task  was  arduous,  the  task  was  gi*eat ;  but  God 
in  his  wisdom  had  raised  up  a  Jelferson  to  defend  repnbli- 
canism  and  baffle  the  arts  of  ariatocrata.  These  solemn  truths 
stated,  the  address  dosed  with  a  pun.  The  free-boni  farmers 
had  at  first  intended  to  stamp  some  "  significant  inscription  " 
on  their  cheese.  But  they  had  suffered  such  inconvenience  from 
John  Adamses  stamps  on  paper  that  they  sent  it  in  a  plain  re- 
publican form. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  quietly  handed  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
6on  some  hours  before  the  presentation,  tliat  he  might  prepare 
and  write  out  a  reply.  This  done,  the  committee  were  admit- 
ted to  the  ''  Executive  Mansion,"  read  and  presented  their  ad- 
dress, heard  and  received  ilr.  Jeflferson^s  answer,  and  departed 
for  Cheshire,  assuring  the  people,  through  the  press,  that  they 
were  much  pleased  with  the  republican  siinpHcity  of  the  whole 
aftair.  Accepting  the  cheese,  the  President  said :  "  I  receive 
with  j)eculiar  pleasure  the  testimony  of  good-will  with  which 
your  fellow-citizens  have  been  pleased  to  cliarge  you  for  me ; 
it  represents  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
those  domestic  arts,  which  contribute  so  much  to  our  daily 
comforts,  are  practiced  by  them,  and  particularly  by  that  part 
of  them  most  interesting  to  the  affections,  the  care,  and  the 
happiness  of  men."  *  A  year  later  a  sprightly  damsel,  on  her 
way  to  Yirginia,  dined  at  the  White  House,  and  was  shown 
the  great  cheese  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
MadiBon,  who  exhibited  it,  "seemed  quite  at  home;  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  mistress  " ;  took  her  "  from  room  to  room,  not 
excepting  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  secretary," 
where,  *'in  hor  usual  sprightly  and  droll  manner,  she  opened 
the  President's  wardrobe  and  showed  his  odd  but  useful  con- 
trivance for  hanging  up  jackets  and  breeches  on  a  machine  like 
a  turnstile." 

Both  the  cheese  and  the  President  at  once  became  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  wit.    Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  used 


*  The  addrcta  and  tbe  Trcsldcat**  rcplj  arc  girca  Id  fall  in  tbc  Gazette  of  Uio 
United  &tal«s,  Jaouary  20,  1802. 
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the  words  ''  taking  bread  from  the  mouth  of  labor."  He  was 
now  advised  to  fill  it  with  cheese.  He  was  plainly  told  that,  if 
he  had  not  time  to  do  honor  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
by  meeting  them  in  their  chamber  and  delivering  a  speech, 
lie  certainly  had  none  to  waste  in  the  mnmmeiy  of  formally 
accepting  a  useless  cheese,  listening  to  a  silly  address  from  a 
parcel  of  silly  housewives,  and  making  a  grave  reply.  He  was 
asked  how  it  happened  that,  while  his  reply  re-echoed  most  of 
the  expressions  of  the  address,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
proud  boast  of  the  free-bom  farmers  that,  in  TnnVing  their 
gift,  not  a  single  slave  took  part.  The  carpers  were  assured 
that  such  questions  were  mean,  scurrilous,  and  beneath  notice ; 
that  nothing  suited  them ;  that  censure  lost  its  bittemees,  and 
railleiy  became  weak  when  applied  alike  to  an  inauguration 
speech,  to  appointments  to  office,  to  the  sale  of  a  war-ship,  to 
the  reception  of  a  cheese,  to  a  message  to  Oongrees,  and  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  with  France. 

The  convention  was  a  fit  subject  of  censure,  and  has  been 
for  eighty-four  years.  When  the  paper,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  came  back  to  Napoleon,  he,  too,  began  to  amend,  and 
added  the  few  words  *  which  for  two  generations  have  been 
BO  fruitful  of  injustice.  By  them  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  barter  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
on  France  for  spoliation  committed  before  1800  for  like  claims 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  United  States.  Having  thus  cut  off  her 
despoiled  and  ruined  citizens  from  any  possibility  of  recom- 
pense by  France,  she  persistently  refused  to  compensate  them 
herself.  Having  released  herself  of  the  just  demands  of 
France,  she  dishonestly  declined  to  recognize  those  very  claims 
by  which  she  obtained  release.  The  claimants,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  pressing  them,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  held 
a  meeting  at  the  City  Tavern,  at  Philadelphia,  and  chose  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  the  Eepublicans  opened 
their  attack  on  the  work  of  the  last  administration.      The 

*  On  February  IS,  1801,  tfae  Senate  expunged  the  aeoond  arUcle  of  the  ooo- 
Tention.  To  this  Napoleon  agreed,  "  prorided,  that  by  this  retre&dunent  the  two 
States  renounce  the  respectire  pretentions  which  are  the  object  of  the  said  arti- 
cle.*'   To  this  tfae  Senate  agreed  December  19,  ISO]. 
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Alien  Law  had  expired.  Tlie  Sedition  Law  liad  expired.  The 
additional  troops  had  been  disbanded.  The  naval  vessels  had 
been  eold  or  anchored  at  the  Navy  Yard.  But  the  judiciary 
remained,  and  with  the  judiciary  they  began,  for  u  Kepublican 
hated  nothing  so  much  as  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court.  The 
recollection  of  the  foreign  missions  of  Chief-Justices  Ells- 
worth and  Jay,  of  the  surrender  of  Nash,  of  tJie  conviction 
of  AVilliams,  of  the  sentence  of  Fries,  of  the  long  list  of 
writers  punished  for  sedition,  of  the  midnight  appointments 
of  the  memorable  third  of  March,  1801,  was  still  exasperating. 
During  eight  years  they  had  longed  for  revenge,  and,  having 
at  last  obtained  the  power,  they  hurried  on  to  take  that  kind 
of  vengeance  wliieh  is  the  lowest,  the  most  despicable,  the 
most  unjustifiable  of  all,  the  vengeance  inspired  by  political 
malice.  It  is  impossible  for  any  truthful  man  to  say  that  the 
reform  made  in  the  judiciary  system  by  the  Fe<leralista  was 
unnecessary  or  bad.  But  for  this  neither  the  Kepublicans  nor 
their  leader  cared.  In  his  message^  Jciferson  had  ex^jressed 
conviction  that  the  whole  system  would  be  swept  away.  "  The 
judiciary  Bystem  of  the  United  States  " — these  are  liis  words — 
*'and  especially  that  portion  of  it  recently  erected,  will,  of 
oourse,  present  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  Congress ;  and, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  proportion  which  the 
institution  l>cars  to  the  business  it  has  to  perform,  I  have 
caused  to  be  procured  from  the  several  States,  and  now  lay 
before  Congress,  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  canses  decided 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and  of  those  which 
were  depending  when  additional  courts  and  judges  were  brought 
in  to  their  aid." 

Taking  the  hint,  John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  notified 
the  Senate  that  he  should,  ten  days  later,  move  for  the  order 
of  the  day  on  that  part  of  tlxe  message  which  related  to  the 
judiciary.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  watched  what  that  body  did.  Hitherto 
men  who  came  to  the  Senate  to  take  notes  found  it  impossible 
to  report  debates.  Their  place  was  with  the  public  in  the 
upper  gallery,  so  far  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
that  they  could  not  hear  what  the  senators  said.  Now  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Litelligencer  was  assigned  a  place  on  the 
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floor,  where  he  could  both  hear  and  see  all  that  was  aaid  and 
done.  He  was  a  Bepublican ;  the  Federalists,  therefore,  when 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  disgraced  themselves  by  at- 
tempting to  keep  him  ont. 

Among  the  first  notes  he  made  in  his  new  seat  were  those 
of  a  resolution,  moved  by  Breckenridge,  that  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  the  coorta  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  law,  said  he,  is  tm- 
necessary  and  improper,  and,  being  so,  the  courts  and  judges 
set  up  by  it  ought  to  be  swept  away.  Papers  now  before  this 
House  ^ow,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1801,  there  were 
pending,  in  all  the  circuit  courts,  not  counting  that  of  Alaiyland, 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  suits.  The  number  is  great; 
.  but  many  of  them  spring  from  sources  of  litigation  which,  it 
is  hoped,  are  now  dried  up  forever.  Suits  brought  by  Biitiah 
creditors  are  nearly  ended.  There  will  be  no  more  prosecu- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection;  no  more  for 
frightening  assessors  in  the  Hot-Water  war ;  no  more^  thank 
God,  under  the  Sedition  Act  Kany  have  aris^i  under  the 
excise  law ;  but  that  source  of  litigation  will,  it  is  quite  likely, 
be  choked  during  the  present  session.  Already  the  effect  is 
visible;  the  dockets  each  year  grow  shorter  and  shorter. 
Twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  begun  in  1799.  Six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  started  in  1800,  How,  then, 
can  it  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of  courts,  when  the 
business  for  them  to  transact  is  steadily  and  rapidly  lessening  1 
Can  the  time  ever  come  when  the  people  of  the  Unit^  States 
will  stand  in  need  of  thirty-eight  Federal  judges,  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  I  But, 
these  courts  and  judges  being  made,  can  we  destroy  them  I 
Most  surely.  Congress,  says  the  Constitution,  may  establish 
inferior  courts.  The  word  is  "  may,"  not  "  shalL"  The  power 
is  discretionaiy,  and  Congress  may  or  may  not  use  it.  Now,  is 
it  not  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that,  while  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  inferior  courts,  yet  it  cannot,  when 
once  established,  abolish  them  I  The  courts  gone,  must  not  the 
judges  go  ?  They  are  unquestionably  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior.  But  can  this  be  tortured  to  mean  that  the  judge 
shall  exist  when  the  place  he  was  appointed  to  fill  does  not  ? 
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H  The  oonstmction  which  t]ie  gefntleman  places  od 
Hnras  the  reply,  palls  down  his  own  argument.  It  is  trae  the 
^Constitution  stiya  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish  inferior  courts.  Bat  the  very  next  sentence  declares 
that  the  judges  "shall"  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
"fihidl''  he  paid  at  stated  intervals,  which  pay  ** shall"  not  he 
diminisbed  while  they  continue  in  office.  Ilerc,  then,  is 
"shall"  used  three  times.  If  "may"  gives  Congress  discre- 
tion, docs  not  "shall"  talce  it  away?  "Why  this  provision? 
Why  guard  the  judge  against  loss  of  pay  and  not  against  loss 
of  place  ?  How  can  the  command  "  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behavior"  be  complied  with  if  the  judge,  while  behaving 
well,  is  tnmed  out  of  office  by  its  aboUtion  3  Does  the  Conati- 
tntion  mean  you  shall  not  take  the  man  from  place,  but  you 
may  take  the  place  from  the  man  ?  that  you  shall  not  drown 
him,  but  you  may  sink  his  l>oat  under  him  i  that  you  shall  not 
put  him  to  death,  but  you  may  take  his  hfe?  Gentlemen  eay 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another;  that  what  one  does  tlie  next 
may  undo.  Is  it  so?  Can  we  annul  compacts?  Can  we  de- 
stroy the  national  debt  ?  The  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is 
this :  Congress  may  or  may  not  create  an  inferior  court,  but 
the  judge  once  appointed,  he  shall  hold  office ;  and,  while  he 
I  behaves,  Congress  cannot  turn  him  out. 
H  The  two  most  notable  speeches  in  the  whole  debate  were 
■the  savage  attack  of  Giles  on  John  Adams,  and  James  Bayard*8 
cold  reply.  Giles,  in  the  course  of  his  tirade,  declared  tliat 
congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Judiciary  Bill  in  February  had 
been  giveu  ])lacea  under  it  in  March,  and  hinted  that  tlic  places 
wore  rewards  for  their  votes. 

This  charge,  said  Bayard,  is  serious,  and,  if  true,  it  cannot 
alliated ;  it  cannot  be  excused.    But  the  evidence  on  which 
i  member  from  Virginia  relies  could,  by  application  to  Mr. 
Tefferson,  be  shown  to  be  of  a  worthless  kind.    "When  the  con- 
st for  the  Presidency  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Claiborne 
lield  the  vote  of  Tennessee.     He  cast  it  for  Jeifei-son,  and  is 
BW  Governor  of  Mississippi  Territory,    New  Jersey  sent  five 
'delegates.     Two  were  for  JefferBon  and  two  for  Aaron  Burr. 
Mr.  Linn  was  long  in  doubt.     But  he  too  voted  for  Jefferson, 
and  is  now  supervisor  of  the  district  wherein  he  lives.  Matthew 
Tot.  n, — 89 
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LjoD  was  ako  an  importaiit  num.  He  Prided  tiie  rote  of 
Yennont.  Had  he  been  avsj;  tliat  State  would  hare  ^one  to 
Mr.  Bmr.  To  Tewird  him  -was  impoanble^  for  his  dianela' 
was  low ;  but  his  son  had  been  given  a  fine  plage.  Edvivd 
LtYingston  controlled  more  than  one  of  New  Toi^a  rotn. 
He  wafl  made  IKstrict  Attomer  and  hia  brother  Tlfiniatrr 
Flenipotentiaiy  to  the  Bepnbhe  of  Fnne&  Charies  FInckncy 
was  noi  a  member  of  the  HoDse.  But  hewastfaemoet  eflfieiait 
and  the  most  BuooeflKfnl  promoter  of  Jeffenon's  elec&m.  Hia 
zeal  and  indnstiy  knew  no  boimds;  he  decided  the  donbtfid 
politics  of  Sooth  Carolina,  and  was  aent  "Miwirfapr  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Did  theee  manj  instaneea  prove  the  Execotrre 
had  been  corrnpt  ?  He  thoo^t  not.  And  if  fire  imtiTMim 
were  not  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  poritj 
and  fairness  of  the  present  EzeeatiTB,  were  two  instaneea* 
enoDgh  to  prove  oorrnption  in  the  lastt  Eveij  Repoblien 
who  heard  him  must  have  winced,  icft  it  is  imponwible  to  be- 
lieve that  either  they  or  any  one  who  knows  the  ehazacter  of 
JefferB(Hi  can  for  one  moment  doobt  that  the  five  plaoes  wete 
rewards. 

John  Eandolph  imdertook  to  reply.  As  he  rose  he  caDed 
Bayard  the  Federal  Goliath,  and  fikened  himself  to  David 
with  the  simple  weapon  of  tmth,  a  stone  and  a  sling.  The 
Federal  writera  carried  out  the  figure,  and  he  was  lon^  called 
«  Little  David,"  "Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  and  «  The  Man  with 
the  SHng." 

With  few  intermptions,  the  debating  went  on  till  the  third 
of  Febmary.  Day  after  day  the  same  aignments  were  made 
over  and  over  ag^n.  The  repeal  was  proper  and  oonstita- 
tional ;  it  was  improper  and  miconstitntionaL  It  was  proper 
becaofie  the  country  did  not  need  six  supreme  judges,  sixteen 
circuit  and  sixteen  district  judges.  The  repeal  was  improper 
because  the  dockets  could  not  be  kept  clear  with  less.  Under 
the  old  system  the  six  justices,  it  was  said,  are  required  to  be 
present  oh  the  Supreme  Bench  at  Washington  twice  each  year, 
and  to  hold  inferior  court  in  each  State,  except  Kentucky  and 

*  Scnmtor  Read,  •!  ftooUi  CvoUna,  ud  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode  Uaad,  vtn 
mde  district  Judges  to  fill  Ttcandes  created  by  the  pronotioa  of  two  distikft 
jodgeo  to  the  eireait  beaoh. 
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Tennessee^  twice  eacli  year.    "So  sooner  does  the  court  adjourn 
at  Washin^n  than  the  justices  must  throw  a  few  clothes  into 
a  portmanteau,  ru«ih  to  the  stage-office,  and  go  off  north,  east, 
and  south  on  their  circuits.    Not  a  moment  is  allowed  them 
for  rest,  for  study,  for  the  enjo}'ment  of  the  blessings  of  home. 
They  must  hmTy  ou  from  place  to  place ;  holding  court  one 
day  here,  another  day  there ;  sleeping  half  the  night  in  a  stago- 
I  coach   and  half  in  a  tumbledown  inn,  thanking  God  that 
[storms  and  floods  and  broken  roadways  have  not  forced  them 
[to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.    And  when  the  rains  do  descend, 
and  the  floods  do  rise,  and  the  justice  is  detained,  what  a  pic- 
ture is  presented  by  the  lawyers,  clients,  witnesses,  and  jurors, 
faming  and  grumbling  while  his  lienor  the  judge  holds  fast 
1  to  a  seat  of  a  coach  as  it  flounders  and  lurches  tbrough  the  mnd 
miles  from  the  town,  and  long  after  the  time  appointed  for 
opening  court !     It  is  this  kind  of  discomfort  and  this  kind  of 
I  delay  that  the  act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1801, 
IB  intended  to  romovo.     Such  racing  over  the  country  may  be 
fitting  for  a  post-boy,  but  it  forma  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
judge. 

Nothing  that  the  friends  of  the  judiciary  said,  turned  one 
rote,  and,  when  the  roll  was  called  on  tlio  third  of  February, 
sixteen  senators  answered  Yea  and  fifteen  Nay.    The  nest  day 
the  Senate  Bill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  Xlonse.     There 
,  another  month  was  consumed  in  making  and  bearing  the  same 
[kind  of  argimicnts,  the  same  kind  of  speeches,  the  same  kind 
of  appeals  aa  had  already  been  taken  down  by  the  shoi-t-hand 
writer  to  the  Senate.     The  merchants  and  traders  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at.  New  York,  the  lawyers 
practicing  before  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New 
I  Jersey,  sent  in  memorials  begging  that  the  judiciary  act  be 
[not  repealed.    The  Federal  newspapers  cried  out  that  tlic  Con- 
stitution was  in  danger;  that  the  destruction  of  the  courts 
[  would  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  every  safeguard  to 
f  liberty  the  instrument  contained,  and  the  country  ruled  by  the 
whims  and  freaks  of  the  majority  of  Congress, 

And  who  were  the  men  that  made  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress I    Sixteen  of   the   tliirty-two  fienators  were  from  slave- 
lolding  States.    Fifty-seven  of   the  one  hundred  and  fiva 
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representatiTea  were  native  YirgixiiaiiB.  Let  Kew  Kngland 
remember  this ;  let  a  steady  eye  be  kept  on  Congrees,  for  men 
of  the  Eastern  States  were  never  bom  to  belong  to  the  prov- 
inces  of  Virginia.  But  these  fifty-seven  Yizginians,  and  two 
more  to  help  them,  were  determined  that  "  Poor  Jude,"  such 
was  the  name  the  Republicans  gave  the  jndiciaiy,  ahonld 
perish,  and  it  did.  On  the  third  of  March  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  repeal  passed  the  House  by  a  great  majority.  The  yeas 
were  fifty-nine  and  the  nays  thirty-two.  The  same  bill  pro- 
vided that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relative  to  the  organizatitm 
of  United  States  Courts  in  force  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  February,  1801,  should,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1802,  be 
revived.* 

The  Federalists  received  the  news  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  grief,  filled  their  newspapers  with  lamentations,  com- 
posed long  epitaphs  on  the  death  of  the  Constitution,  and  put 
broad,  black  borders  around  the  paragraphs  announcing  that 
the  judiciary  act  had  been  repealed.  'Die  question,  whetha 
the  Constitution  shoidd  be  kept  inviolate  or  be  sacrificed  to 
Democratic  frenzy,  was,  they  asserted,  now  put  to  rest.  The 
threat,  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
destroyed  that  liberty  might  be  preserved,  was  about  to  be 
carried  out.  Already  the  work  was  begun.  From  New  York, 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  Korth  Carolina,  had  come  proposed 
amendments.  Virginia  had  voted  two  or  three  more.  Thus, 
by  clipping  and  paring,  violating  and  amending,  there  would 
soon  be  nothing  of  the  original  left.  If  the  Old  Dominion 
was  80  eager  to  make  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty 
perfect,  why  did  she  not  wipe  out  the  words  "  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons  "  ?  These  other  persons  were  the  negro  slaves  on 
the  Virginia  plantations.  More  than  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  such  other  persons  were  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  number  was  rapidly  growing.  Every  fifty-five  thousand 
of  them  would  have  one  representative  in  Congreas,  or  fifteen 
in  alL  Thus,  at  the  next  election  of  President,  fifteen  votes 
would  be  given  in  the  electoral  colleges  in  behalf  of  fttiimnlB 
having  no  more  voice  in  the  choice  of  electors  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  black  cattle  of  New  Eng- 

*  Approred  lUrch  8,  1802. 
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land,  or  as  many  codfish  on  the  coast.    But  this  was  an  amend- 
ment no  Jacobin  State  woold  ever  propose. 

Yet  Jefferson,  they  would  continue,  -would  persuade  Tis  that 
he  is  the  true  friend  of  labor.    Did  he  not  tell  us  in  Iiis  speech 
on  inaiigunition-day  that  he  was  about  to  set  up  a  wise  and 
frugal  government,  one  that  should  restrain  men  from  injuring 
each  other^  that  should  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursoitfl,  that  should  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the 
bread  it  had  earned?    Has  he  done  so!    Has  he  prevented 
men  from  harming  each  other?    Has  he  never  taken  breadj 
aye,  and  more  than  bread,  from  the  mouth  of  labor?    Was 
ever  a  people  so  trampled  on,  so  spumed,  so  tyrannized  over,  as 
we  since  the  fourth  of  March,  1801  ?    A  senea  of  dismissals 
from  office  has  since  then  taken  place  which  ought  to  discredit 
an  Executive  with  the  tame3t  people  under  the  sun.     Such 
capricious,  such  revengeful,  such  unrca^nablo  taking  of  bread 
from  the  month  of  labor  could  not  \vith  safety  have  been  done 
by  the  King  of  England.    Ever)'  day  some  old  soldier,  some 
time-worn  patriot,  some  hero  of  'TO,  is  told  by  "  Th.  Jetferson  " 
that  his  *'  services  are  no  longer  required,"  and  asked  "  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Jefferson's  best  wishes  for  his  future  pro8i)erity  and 
happiness."    Is  this  done  to  make  the  Government  frugal  ? 
Frugal  1   The  ministerial  party  know  not  the  word.    Are  ebcty 
thousand  dollars  laid  out  on  the  Boston  frigate  that  it  might 
be  fit  to  carry  Mr.  Livingston  to  France ;  and  a  thousand  given 
to  an  attorney  for  advising  the  Genevan  when  the  Attorney- 
General  was  away ;  and  thirty-two  thousand  wasted  in  repair- 
ing the  sans-eulotte  corvette  Berceau ;  and  eighteen  thousand 
for  outfit  for  two  new  foreign  ministers  to  take  the  place  of 
two  old  ones  recalled;  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
thrown  away  on  "  Xaiicy  "  Dawson  for  carrying  the  French 
treaty  and  the  letter  to  Paine,  which  the  supercargo  of  any  sliip 
would  have  canaed  for  the  asking ;  are  these  frugal  expendi- 
tures ?    Why  was  the  old  Beau  given  six  dollars  a  day  and 
rations  and  a  war-ship  to  take  his  ease  in  ?    One  million  and 
sixty  tlionsand  dollars  have  been  needlessly  expended  in  one 
When  Jefferson  epoke  of  'Hhe  mouth  of   kbor,"  it 

supposed  he  meant  the  yeomanry  of  the  coimtry,  and  oil 
were  agog  to  see  what  he  would  do  for  them.    Now  they 
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know.  He  will  relieve  them  by  taking  off  taxes  on  chariotB, 
coaches,  phaetons,  pleasure-wagons,  in  which  the  -poor  never 
ride,  nnless  it  be  behind  their  Yirginia  masters.  In  Virginia 
it  is  a  grievons  tax,  and  so  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  In 
the  Old  Dominion  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  coaches  are  kept 
rmming.  In  Massachnsetts  but  ninety-nine.  Bating  the  tax 
at  twelve  dollars,  Virginia  planters  are  deprived  yearly  of 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  doUais.  This 
will  go  far  toward  buying  "  three-fifths  "  citizens,  or  paying  the 
cost  of  horse-races. 

The  tax  on  pleasure-carriages  was  but  one  of  many  removed. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  the  matter  in  chaige, 
and  presented  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  stills  and 
whiskey,  auction-sales  and  retailers*  licenses,  refined  sugar  and 
stamped  vellum,  parchment  and  paper,  pleasure^sirriages,  and 
the  postage  on  newspapers.  Both  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  in  the  House  the  Federalists  opposed  the  bill  pei^ 
sistently.  It  does  not,  said  they,  go  far  enough.  If  taxes  are 
to  be  done  away  with,  those  most  burdensome  shonld  be  fint 
removed,  and  they,  clearly,  are  taxes  on  nec^saries.  Take  out 
from  the  bill,  then,  refined  and  put  in  brown  sugar;  for 
licenses  put  bohea  tea,  for  carriages  put  salt,  for  auctions 
put  coffee,  and  we  wiU  support  it  heartily.  This,  said  the 
Bepublicans,  is  absurd.  If  we  place  tea,  coffee,  and  brown 
sngar  on  the  free  list,  we  are  exempting  imported  goods,  and 
imported  goods  are  luxuries.  Tea  and  coffee  are  not  ne- 
essaries.  In  truth,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  not, 
harmfxd  to  health,  and  their  use  to  be  discouraged.  Besides 
by  cutting  off  import  duties  you  do  not  abolish  a  single  office. 
By  cutting  off  internal  taxes  you  abolish  a  host  of  offices. 
Look,  too,  at  the  ease  with  which  imposts  are  collected.  Eleven 
millions  of  dollars  are  gathered,  in  fifty-four  towns,  by  a  few 
collectors,  surveyors,  and  navy  officers.  Look,  then,  at  the 
army  of  inspectors,  assessors,  and  stamp-sellers,  drawing  from 
the  people  money  by  the  most  odious  of  taxes.  Excise  I  Stamps  1 
The  words  are  loaded  with  odium  this  generation  cannot  wipe 
off.  Salt  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  of  life.  All  men  must  have 
it.  Yet,  go  before  the  people  and  say  to  them,  Will  yon  have 
us  repeal  the  salt  tax  or  the  excise?  and,  with  one  voice,  they 
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win  exclaim^  The  excise  1  the  excise  I  Tax  salt  if  you  must  a 
huodrcd-foldf  but  relieve  us  from  excise  and  stamps.  Such  is 
bumaa  nature  that  yoa  had  better  take  one  hundred  centa 
from  the  people  in  the  way  they  approve  tliaii  one  cent  in  the 
way  they  hate.  Where  is  the  justice  of  these  taxes?  Who 
are  they  that  sell  at  auction  ?  The  poor,  driven  by  stem  ne- 
cessity to  part  with  household  goods,  and  the  man  about  to 
emigrate  and  needing  every  dollar  he  can  gather  to  help  him  on 
his  journey.  Should  these  men  be  taxed  ?  It  is  most  unequal. 
Maryland  in  1800  paid  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  on 
auction-sales,  and  Connecticut  but  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Is  that  just?  Take  the  carriage  tax;  who  pays  that?  The 
rich  ?  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  more  than  one  hiindrcd 
carriages  for  hire  parade  the  streets.  Are  these  men,  striving 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  to  be  taxed  on  the  plea  that  only 
the  rich  own  carriages  ? 

I  The  debate  ran  on  in  this  way  for  five  days.  Then  the 
bill  passed  by  a  great  majority,*  and  an  income  of  upwards 
of  nine  himdred  thousand  dollars  was  cut  off. 

Thus,  two  of  the  reforms  Jefferson  longed  to  see  were  ao-  \ 
Icomplished.     Tie  had  pulled  down  John  Adams's  midnight/ 
^  judges  ;  he  had  swept  away  Hamilton's  myrmidons.     But  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  having  began  destruction,  could  not 
desist.     The  army  was  reduced  to  tliree  thousand  ;  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  was  diminished ;  it  was  proposed  to 
sell   the  navy-yards,  to  abolish  the  Mint,  to  lessen  the  daily 
wages  of  congreasmen.    But  the  most  eager  reformer  in  the 
House  thought  himself  under-paid  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and 
nothing  was  done.    The  naturalization  law  of  1795  was  re- 
enacted,  and  a  new  judiciary  bill  passed ;  some  constitutional 
amendments  were  voted  by  the  House  and  non-concnrred  in  by 
the  Senate,  and  leave  given  to  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government.     So  many  motions  for  papers  and  informa- 
tion wtre  silently  voted  down  by  the  Republicans  tluit  the  sev- 
enth Congreas  was,  in  derision,  named  the  Dumb  Legislature. 
The  session  closed  on  the  third  of  May,  and  tlio  wrangle 
laboat  the  reforms  attempted  was  at  once  transferred  to  the 
lpTe6S.    The  pamphlets  written  on  the  subject  are  more  than  a 
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dozen.  Taking  off  internal  taxes,  the  writers  on  the  Federal 
side  protested,  ia  a  sham.  Those  which  the  poor  feel  are  left, 
those  which  the  rich  feel  are  taken  away.  What  laborer,  what 
&nuer,  uses  stamped  paper,  or  rides  in  a  pleasore-earriage  t 
What  fisherman,  what  artisan,  what  farmer,  does  not  nee  salt 
for  his  cattle  or  his  fish,  sugar  for  his  coffee  or  his  tea,  or  at 
least  Jamaica  molasses  1  These  honest,  sober,  and  indastrions 
men  must  continue  to  be  taxed,  and  why  f  That  the  debt  naay 
be  paid.  With  this  great  loss  of  certain  revenue,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  public  debt  t  Who, 
for  ten  years  past,  hare  never  ceased  to  shout,  "  Fay  the  debt^ 
pay  it  to  the  last  cent"  i  The  men  who  have  now  deprived  ub 
of  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  paying  it  What  is  more 
uncertain  than  impost  ?  Daring  six  years  the  yidd  has  been 
large,  for  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in  our 
hands.  But  peace  is  now  restored,  France  and  Great  Britain 
again  have  tiieir  share,  and  our  ports  even  now  are  full  of 
empty  ships,  and  our  streets  of  idle  sailors.  Stagnation  in 
trade  affects  the  farmer.  In  the  brisk  time  of  the  war  flour 
sold  at  thirteen  dollars  a  barrel.  Kow  it  will  rarely  bring  six. 
With  this  shrinkage  in  the  income  of  the  farmer  should  there 
not  be  a  lessening  of  his  cost  of  living  9  Will  it  comfort  him 
to  know  that,  when  war  duties  have  made  him  a  rained  man, 
he  may  sell  his  horses  and  cows  at  auction  without  a  tax,  and  on 
unstamped  paper  deed  his  farm  to  a  creditor  ? 

KepubUcan  essayists  held  that  the  poor  paid  no  duty.  Im- 
post fell  on  the  merchant,  not  on  the  consumer.  Internal 
taxes  belonged  to  the  States,  not  to  the  General  Government 
They  ought  never  to  be  used  by  the  Govenmaent  save  in  cases 
of  national  emergency.  The  repeal  was  highly  popular.  What 
town,  it  was  asked,  has  petitioned  against  it  ?  To  wrest  from 
the  people  their  spare  cash  is  bad  policy.  It  ia  better  that  the 
Government  should  be  poor  and  the  people  rich  than  the 
coffers  of  the  Treasury  heaped  up  and  the  pockets  of  the 
laborers  empty. 

The  condition  of  the  wages-class  of  that  day  may  well  be 
examined ;  it  is  full  of  instruction  for  social  agitators.  In  the 
great  cities  unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
their  own  food,  and  found  their  own  lodgings.    But  in  the 
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countjy,  on  the  farms,  or  wherever  a  band  was  employed  on 
some  public  work,  tliey  were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer 
and  given  a  few  dollars  a  month.  On  the  PennRylvania  canals 
the  diners  ate  the  coareest  diet,  were  honscd  in  the  radeet 
ehede,  and  paid  six  dollars  a  month  from  May  to  November, 
and  five  dollars  a  month  from  November  to  May.*  Hod- 
caniere  and  mortar-mixere,  diggers  and  choppers,  who,  from 

[  1793  to  1800,  labored  on  the  public  buildiugs  and  cat  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  "Washington  city,  received  seventy 
dollars  a  year,  or,  if  they  wished,  sixty  dollars  for  all  the  work 
they  could  perform  from  March  first  to  December  twontieth-f 
The  hours  of  work  were  invariably  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Wages  at  Albany  and  New  York  were  three  shillings,  or,  as 
money  thon*went,  forty  cents  a  day  ;  at  Lancaster,  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  month  ;  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  workmen  were  con- 
tent with  six  dollars  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  At  Balti- 
more men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  eighteen  pence  a  day.  None, 
by  the  month,  risked  more  than  six  dollars.  At  Fredericksburg 
the  price  of  labor  was  from  five  to  seven  dollars.  In  Virginia, 
white  men,  employed  by  the  year,  were  given  sixteen  pounds 
currency ;  slaves,  when  lured,  were  clothed  and  their  masters 
paid  one  pound  a  month.     A  pound  Virginia  money  was,  in 

I  Federal  money,  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  the  hind  over  was,  therefore,  sixty-five 
dollars  a  yeai-,  with  food  and,  perhaps,  lodging.  Oat  of  this 
small  sum  the  workman  must,  with  his  wife^s  help,  maintain 
hifl  family.  Typosetters  were  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  tliou- 
sand  ems,  and  even  at  this  rate  made,  the  publishers  com- 
plained, as  much  as  eight  dollars  a  week.  Such  great  wages, 
combined  with  cost  of  ty|>e,  paper,  and  clerks,  induced  the 
publishers  of  six  ncwaiKipera  J  iu  the  city  of  New  York  to 

*8«e  adrertiBcments  of  Scbujlkill  and  Sasqacbuma  CmwI  Ca,  and  the  Laa- 

\  outer  and  Philadelphia  Turnpike  Co.    The  oompaolcs  offered  proriflioni  and  a 

plaoe  to  lodge ;  ibc  laborer  to  find  bis  own  blanket.     Everj  one  who  brou(;bt 

tirentj-flre  tneu  was  to  hare  one  dollar  a  monih  added  to  his  ptiy.    Independent 

Gazetteer,  Janturv  12,  1703. 

f  Tbcj  were,  of  cotirad,  found,  but  not  cloibcd,  See  •dvertisemcnl  Is  New 
World,  Julj  11,  1191. 

X  Dail.T  AdTcrtiwr,  Mercantila  AdrerUMT,  Coaimerdal  AdTertlser,  Dail/  Oft- 
sette,  American  Citizea,  and  Ereuing  Post. 
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combine  and  put  np  the  price  of  enbecription  from  eiglit  to 
ten  dollara  a  jear.*  Patrons  were  asBured  that  paper  in  the 
blank  consumed  half  their  sabscriptions ;  that  clerk  hire  had 
risen  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  f oar  and  even  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year ;  that  type  cost  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
than  at  the  dose  of  the  Hevolution. 

A  like  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  to  force  np  wages 
was  not  so  snccessfuL  A  number  of  them  at  New  York  were 
receiving  ten  dollars  a  month  and  wished  for  fourteen,  strack, 
formed  a  band,  marched  about  the  city,  and  compelled  seamen 
employed  at  the  old  rates  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  them. 
But  the  constables  were  soon  in  pursuit,  arrested  the  leader, 
lodged  him  in  jaU,  and  so  ended  the  earliest  of  labor  8trikes.t 
That  such  men  would  have  found  the  ills  of  life  less  burden- 
some had  the  duty  on  salt,  molasses,  coffee,  and  bohea  tea  been 
removed,  is  not  likely.  Yet  the  Federalists  continued  to  assert 
that  they  would  till-tibeir  attention  was  drawn  to  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  James  Thomson  Callender  and  Thomas  Pain& 

In  the  distribution  of  rewards  which  followed  so  dose  on 
the  inauguration,  Callender  was  not  forgotten.  His  term  of 
imprisonment  had  expired,  but  his  fine  was  returned  by  order 
of  Jefferson,  and  a  full  pardon  granted.  No  one  else  on  the 
list  of  seditious  writers,  neither  Lyon,  nor  Cooper,  nor  Holt, 
was  so  highly  favored.  Why  Callender  was  so  treated  he 
himself  made  known.  Not  content  with  what  was  ^ven,  he 
demanded  more,  asked  for  the  Richmond  post-office,  was 
refused,  was  presented  with  fifty  dollars  instead,  grew  angry, 
and  took  his  revenge.  The  revenge  was  worthy  of  bim  in  his 
best  days.  He  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  a  pamphlet,  which  the  Federalists  afterward  recom- 
mended him  to  do,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Prospect  Behind 
Us."  But  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Recorder  were 
open  to  him,  and,  issue  after  issue,  he  continued  to  fill  them 
with  foul  slander  and  abuse.  What  he  had  already  done  for 
Hamilton  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  "  The  Histoiy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Year  1796,"  he  now  did  in  a  more  com- 
plete way  for  Jefferson.  The  domestic  crimes  with  which 
the  President  was  charged  rested  on  no  better  evidence  than 

«  Ereuing  Post,  December  1,  1808.  f  ThU  occorred  In  October,  160S. 
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tlie  words  and  aflSdavits  of  his  neighbors.  But  the  political  of- 
fences could  not  be  denied.  Letters  written  by  Jeffereon*s  own 
hand  were  produced  by  Callonder  and  printed,  and  for  once  in 
his  life  this  hardened  and  habitual  liar  tried  earnestly  to  tell 
the  truth.  It  was  at  Jefferson's  suggestion,  he  declared^  that 
the  "  Political  Progress "  was  reprinted  in  America.  "WTien 
"  The  Prospect "  was  on  the  press,  specimen-sheets  had  been 
sent  to  the  then  Vice-President,  and  were  returned  with  praises 
and  fifty  dollars.  When  the  second  part  appeared,  fifty  dollars 
more  were  sent.  When  information  was  wanted,  Jefferson 
furnished  it  The  President,  Callender  claimed,  had  always 
beeu  his  friend  and  admirer,  had  said  to  one  man  that  Callen- 
der was  the  best  political  writer  in  America,  and  to  another 
that  he  laughed  at  the  thought  of  John  Adams  whirling  off 
his  wig  and  stamping  on  it  as  he  read  the  pages  of  "  The  Pros- 
pect Before  Us."  To  this  it  was  said  Mr.  Jefferson  never  used 
BDch  a  word  as  "  whirling " ;  wliich  in  turn  was  disproved  by  a 
line  in  the  "Notes  on  Virginia."  For  this,  however,  the  Fed- 
eralists cared  nothing.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  the 
President  had  paid  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  publication 
of  the  most  wicked  lampoon  that  had  been  written  on  the  ad- 
min istrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  That  it  was  done 
to  help  a  needy  man  of  letters  was,  they  declared,  no  justifica- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  bestowed  his  bounty 
on  hungry  lampooners.  When  Secretary  of  State,  a  rilifier 
of  Washington  had  been  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
Government  office.  Wliea  Vice-President,  another  had  been 
hired  for  work  yet  more  foul,  and,  uo  place  being  at  hand, 
had  been  rewarded  from  his  private  purse.  The  Mammoth 
hod  a  strange  taste  for  such  company.  He  had  lost  Frenean, 
he  Iwd  lost  Callender,  but  he  still  had  left  his  early  love, 
Thomas  Paine! 

The  moment  Paine  landed  he  hurried  to  Washington  and 
was  warmly  received  by  the  President.  Stories  were  afloat 
that  he  dined  at  the  White  House  every  day ;  that  he  might 
be  seen  walking  arm  and  arm  with  the  President  every  fine 
afternoon  ;  that  some  lucrative  office  was  soon  to  be  given  him ; 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  defence  of  the  administration.  Lest 
these  reports  should  be  believed,  Paine,  in  a  long  series  of  long 
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letters  to  the  People  of  the  XJnited  States,  informed  them  -what 
his  purpose  was.  There  was  no  occasion  to  ask,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  accept,  any  place  nnder  the  Government,  None,  in 
fact,  could  be  given  him  that  would  yield  an  income  equal  to 
the  money  he  could  earn  as  an  author.  Did  he  not  have  an 
established  fame  in  the  literary  world?  But  it  wonld  not 
square  with  his  principles  to  make  money  by  politics  or  re- 
ligion. The  remainder  of  the  letter,  as  the  contents  of  all  that 
followed,  consisted  of  abuse  of  Washington  and  Adams,  and 
accounts  of  the  great  things  Paine  had  done  and  suffered  in 
England  and  in  France.  As  specimens  of  offensive  egotism 
the  letters  are  still  unsurpassed.  One  critic  counted  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  pronoun  I  occurred  in  the  first  letter,  and 
gave  it  as  forty-four.  Another  hoped  they  would  arouse  the 
attention  of  Gvery  thinking  man.  Not  that  the  talents  of 
Paine  were  considerable,  for  they  were  not.  Anybody  could 
slander  Washington,  mock  at  Christianity,  and  prate  about  the 
rights  of  man.  But  he  was  now  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Preei- 
dent  and  his  party,  and,  encouraged  and  lauded  by  them,  he 
had  begun  a  new  attack  on  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
people. 

The  morals  and  reli^on  of  the  people,  most  happily,  were 
safe.  The  danger  which  threatened  the  country  was  the  work 
of  Napoleon,  not  of  Paine.  On  October  first,  1800,  by  the 
secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain  gave  back  to  France  that 
province  of  Louisiana  which,  in  1762,  France  had  g^ven  to 
her.  It  was  long  before  the  existence  of  this  treaty  was 
known;  but  the  moment  it  was  known  JeflEerson  saw  most 
clearly  that  trouble  with  France  was  not  at  an  end.  There 
was,  he  said,  one  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  important 
to  the  United  States  that,  whoever  held  it,  was,  for  that  very 
reason,  naturally  and  forever  our  enemy;  and  that  spot  was 
New  Orleans.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  it  transferred  to 
France  but  with  deep  regret  The  day  she  took  possession  of 
the  city  the  ancient  friendship  between  her  and  the  United 
States  ended ;  alliance  with  Great  Britain  became  neceesaiy, 
and  the  sentence  that  was  to  keep  France  below  low-water  mark 
became  fixed.*    This  day  seemed  near  at  hand,  for  in  Novem- 

*  Jefferson  to  LiHngstoD,  April  IB,  1802. 
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ber,  1803,  word  came  that  an  expedition  was  muking  all  haste 
to  erose  tho  ocean  and  occupy  Lonisiana. 

Moanwliile  the  Spanish  Inteudant  of  the  province  put  forth 
a  proclamation,  clowd  the  navigation  of  the  Miseissippi  to 
American  citizens,  forbade  all  trade,  and  took  away  the  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Protected  by  this  right,  the  in- 
habitants of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  had  for  seven  yeara  past  been 
floating  tobacco  and  flour,  bacon  and  hamfi,  down  the  Hisats- 
Bippi  in  rude  arks,  and  depositing  them  in  the  warehouses  of 
New  Orleans,  there  to  await  tho  arrival  of  the  sloops  and  snows 
to  carry  them  to  the  "West  Indies,  or  to  points  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  Intendant  could,  at  any  time,  shift  the  place 
of  deposit ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  some  con- 
venient port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  nin&t  always  be  open 
for  the  deposit  of  goods  and  produce.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, the  treaty  had  been  violated  ;  for,  when  New  Orleans 
was  shut,  no  other  town  was  opened. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  beg^inning 
of  the  session,  alluded  to  tlie  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  change  in  our  foreign  rcla^ 
tions  prod  need  thereby  would  be  duly  considered.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  in  the  Ilouse,  was  the  flrst  to  call  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  message,  and  moved  a  resolution  asking  for  papers  and 
documents  relative  to  the  circnmstancos,  stipulations,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  cession.  The  question,  so  bitterly  discussed  in 
the  March  days  of  1796,  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  call  for  such  papers,  was  at  once  revived.  Each 
party  now  changed  place.  The  Federalists  were  for  the  call ; 
the  Republicans  were  against,  and  found  themselves  compelled 
to  refute  and  explain  away  the  very  arguments  they  had 
made  use  of  seven  yeara  before.  By  a  strict  party  vote  tliey 
sent  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  tho  State 
of  the  Union  ;  but  when  the  motion  was  made  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  another  party  vote  they  voted 
it  down.  Oriswold  instantly  moved  a  new  set  of  resolutions, 
'which  in  substance  were :  that  the  United  States  was  entitled 
to  the  free  navigation  of  tho  Mississippi ;  that  free  navigation 
had  been  obstructed  by  tlie  Spanish  Intendant,  and  tbat  the 
duty  of  the  House  was  to  inquire  how  the  right  of  deposit 
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and  navigation  could  be  restored  and  maintained.  Snch  zeal 
in  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  West  alarmed  the  Bepublicans. 
Are  not  these  New  England  gentlemen,  they  asked,  the  same 
who  in  1785  were  so  eager  to  close  the  Mississippi  for  twenty- 
five  years  i  Why,  then,  are  they  now  so  eager  to  keep  it  open ! 
Either  to  plunge  the  conntiy  into  a  war  with  Spain,  or  more 
likely  with  France,  which  they  have  been  intent  upon  ever 
since  the  days  of  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  This  would  force  us  to  again 
put  on  the  taxes  we  have  taken  oS,  and  add  to  the  debt  we 
have  lessened  by  five  millions  in  two  years,  azid,  perhaps^ 
lure  the  men  of  the  West  to  once  more  give  them  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs  as  the  party  truly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  Kentndrf,  of  Tennessee. 
Ko  such  opportunity  was  to  be  ^ven  the  Federalists,  and  the 
new  resolutions  of  Griswold  were  voted  down. 

Having  thus  twice  refused  to  act  witli  spirit,  the  Bepab- 
licans  felt  compelled  to  explain  their  position  and  announce 
their  views.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  intentions  than 
a  surrender  of  American  rights  on  the  waters  of  the  Miadamp]u. 
But  those  rights  oould  in  the  present  case  be  restored  much 
more  easily  by  negotiation  than  by  measures  looking  toward 
war.  The  Intendant  had  overstepped  his  bounds.  The  block- 
ing of  the  river  was  his  work  and  not  the  work  of  Spain.  All 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  was  the  passage  of  a  very 
mild  and  peaceful  resolution,  lamenting  the  trouble,  disclaim- 
ing any  belief  that  Spain  was  an  aggressor,  and  asserting  a 
firm  determination  to  maintain  the  rights  of  navigation  and 
deposit. 

Jefferson  was  now  free  to  act  without  fear  of  meddling  by 
the  House,  and  he  speedily  did  so.  The  Senate,  in  a  special 
message,  was  informed  that  he  had  not  been  idle ;  that  such 
measures  had  been  promptiy  taken  as  seemed  likely  to  bring  a 
friendly  settlement  about,  and  that  the  purpose  of  these  meas- 
ures was  the  buying  of  so  much  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  as  would  put  at  reet  forever  tjbe  vexed  question  of 
the  use  of  its  moutL  His  contidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  France  to  accomplish  this  was  unlim- 
ited. Yet  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the  end  would  be 
hastened  by  sending  to  his  aid  a  mkn  fresh  from  the  United 
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States,  and  bearing  with  him  a  juat  and  lively  Bcnse  of  the 
feeling  late  events  ia  Louisiaua  had  aroased  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  lie  therefore  nominated  JameB  Monroe  to  be 
itinister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  France^  and 
MuUGter  Extraordinary  and  Plcnipotuntiary  to  Spain :  for, 
Louisiana  not  having  been  actually  transferred  to  France,  it 
seemed  proper  that  Mb  Catholic  Majeiit;)'  should  aUo  be  con- 
sulted. The  Senate  confirmed  tlic  nomination,  and  gave  Mon- 
roe full  power,  in  conjunction  with  Livingston  in  France  and 
Pinckney  in  Spain,  t*)  fi-ame  any  treaty  or  convention  that 
extended  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  set  apart  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  need,  it 
was  understood,  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 
The  behavior  of  the  Federalists  toward  the  administration 
at  this  juncture  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  behavior  of  the 
Republicans  toward  the  administration  in  the  trying  days  of 
1794.  In  1794  the  party  of  Jefferson  was  bent  upon  annoy- 
ing the  President,  u]x>n  obstmcting  negotiation,  upon  provok- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain ;  moved  the  sequestration  of  Brit- 
ish debts,  supported  the  discriminating  tonnage  resolutions, 

I  carried  the  non-intercourse  resolutions  and  the  embargo,  and 
declared  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  could  bring  about  no 
good  rcfinlts.  In  1803  the  Federalists  were  equally  confident 
that  Monroe  must  fail,  were  equally  desirous  of  a  war  with 
Sp.iin^  and  in  the  Senate  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  equally 
embarrassing  to  the  President 

When  Roes  arose  to  present  them,  he  began  a  long  speech 
on  the  Misgit^ippi  qnestiori,  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  on  the 
need  of  prompt  and.  vigorous  action,  was  cut  short,  and  for 
ten  days  found  no  opportunity  to  read  them  to  the  Senate. 
They  declared  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
privilege  of  deposit  on  the  island  of  New  Oricans,  was  a  clear 
and  undoubted  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  late  infraction  of  this  right  by  Spain  was  an  act  of  aggrcs- 
eion  hostile  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  people  of  the  West  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  poe- 

I  session  of  a  place  of  deposit  on  the  island  of  New  Orleans ; 
that  the  President  should  be  autliorized  to  take  possession  of 
some  such  fit  place  of  deposit;  that  fifty  thousand-  militia 
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ehonld  be  called  out  if  necessaiy,  and  five  millionfl  of  doUan 
appropriated  to  meet  the  expense. 

Wq  liave,  said  the  sapporters  of  the  resolntionB,  been  meek 
md  submifisive  long  enongb.  Onr  patience  seems  almost  the 
patience  of  weakness  and  fear.  Look  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  and  find  a  port  to  which  onr  ships^  our  sailors,  onr  citi- 
zens resort,  and,  if  yon  can,  name  one  where  we  hare  not  suf- 
fered from  the  contemptuons  aggression  of  impotent  Spain. 
For  a  year  past  scarcely  a  mail  has  come  from  foreign  parts 
unburdened  with  accounts  of  outrages  on  onr  commerce  by 
subjects  of  Spain.  They  insult  our  flag,  seize  our  merchants, 
plunder  our  ships,  impress  our  seamen  and  send  them  shackled 
with  chains  to  dungeons  to  die.  What  wonder  is  it  that,  en- 
during such  things  from  them  abroad,  they  should  grow  bold 
and  defy  ns  at  our  veiy  doors  t  .  This  is  no  time  for  nego- 
tiation. The  spring  is  almost  upon  us.  The  planting  will  soon 
begin,  and  must  our  fanners  in  the  West  be  left  to  doubt 
whether,  when  the  crops  are  gathered,  there  will  be  a  port  on 
the  Mississippi  to  which  they  may  be  sent  ?  Our  duty  is  to 
dispel  this  doubt,  seize  Kew  Orleans,  keep  the  river  open,  and 
then,  if  need  be,  negotiate.  Yet  a  little  while  and  we  may 
have  to  deal,  not  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  but  with  the  First 
Consul ;  not  with  a  king,  but  with  the  very  King  of  Kings. 

"We  allow,  said  the  Republicans,  that  the  conduct  of  Spain 
has  been  infamous.  We  admit  that  she  suffered  French  priva- 
teers to  fit  in  her  ports  and  sail  thence  to  cruise  against  our 
commerce ;  that  she  permitted  French  consuls  to  condemn  oar 
ships  sent  in  by  French  privateers ;  that  her  own  subjects  have 
captured  our  vessels  and  impressed  our  seamen ;  that  her  In- 
tendant  at  Kow  Orleans  has  obstructed  navigation  and  taken 
our  right  of  deposit  away.  But  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  like  the  present,  has  always  been  negotiadon, 
not  war.  By  negotiation  "Washington  brought  the  country 
safely  through  the  stormy  times  of  1794.  By  persistence  in 
negotiation  John  Adams  averted  war  with  France.  By  nego- 
tiation  Jefferson  will,  if  unhampered  by  factions  opposition, 
bring  to  a  happy  issue  the  present  misunderstanding  with 
Spain.  The  resolutions  of  Ross  were  therefore,  one  by  one, 
voted  down.    In  their  place  a  bill  passed  authorizing  the  Preai- 
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dent  to  call  for  a  proviaonal  army  of  eighty  thousand  militia, 
and  to  spend  twenty-five  thoneand  dollars  iu  building  ar&cnala 
in  the  West.     This  hill  became  a  law, 
^       For  the  troopB  the  President  had  no  need.    The  Repub- 
f  licans  were  right,  and,  in  a  few  months,  far  more  was  Bccnrod 
by  negotiation  than  the  Federalists  had  ever  expected  to  obtain 
by  violence  and  the  use  of  arms.     For  mouths  past  Livings 
ston  had  been  sti'iWng  to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to  sell  a 
part  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.    He  begged  the  Span- 
ish Minister  to  hinder  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  France ; 
for,  till  the  transfer  was  made,  the  colonists  Napoleon  was  bent 
on  sending  to  America  were  not  likely  to  sail.     Again  and 
^again  lie  demanded  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  debt  dne  to 
B  American  merchants,  and  urged  tlie  beneiits  France  would  de- 
rive by  parting  with  a  piece  of  her' ancient  soil.     Not  a  word 
came  in  reply.     The  man  through  whose  hands  his  notes  All 
passed  wat;  Talleyrand,  wh(»  still  lieUI  under  Najwlcon  tlie  same 
place  he  once  held  under  the  five  Directors.    Change  of  master 
was  the  only  change  tliat  able  and  unprincipled  Minister  had 
;     undergone.     He  was  still  the  treacherous,  grasping,  ambitious 
Kknave  of  1707.     To  Dvingston  he  was  all  graciousness ;  but 
not  a  word  of  the  American  Minister's  notea  reached  the  First 
^  Couflul  that  Tulleyrand  did  not  approve.    To  sell  Louisiana 
Was  not  the  wish  of  Talleyrand.     He  would  see  France  once 
more  in  possession  of  her  old  domain,  firmly  planted  on  Ameri- 
.    can  Roilj  controlling  the   ^[iitfisslppi,  sotting  bounds  to  the 
BUnited   States,  threatening  Cnnada,  and,  it  might  bo  in  the 
■  near  future,  planting  the  tricolor  on  the  walls  of  that  great 
fortress  from  wliich  England  had  pulled  down  the  lilies  of 
■France. 

H       It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  miglit  have  been  the  destiny  of 

Bpur  country  had  Louisiana  become  permanently  a  possession  of 

^p'ranoe.    The  thing  was  not  to  be.    Convinced  that  Talley- 

"  rand  was  tricky,  Livingston  pai>sed  him  by  and  wrota  directly 

to  the  man  whose  will  was  the  will  of  France.     Citizen  First 

Consnl  was  asked  if  the  French  did  not  intend  to  pay  their 

just  debts?    He  was  reminded  that  the  Board  of  Accounts  had 

liquidated  and  given  certificates  for  about  one  quarter  of  the 

bt ;  that  on  theee  certificates  the  American  merchants  had 

Tot.  n. — W 
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raised  small  Btuns  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that,  on  a  eadden, 
while  the  Board  went  on  liquidating,  the  certificates  ceased  to 
be  given.  He  was  told  of  the  feeling  aroused  in  the  Umted 
States  by  the  change  abont  to  take  place  in  the  ownership 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  asked  to  sell  so  much  of  the  territoiy 
as  lay  south  of  latitude  thirty-one,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ferdido ;  and  bo  much  as,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lay  north  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Thus  woxdd  the  United  States  secnre 
the  months  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  her  territory  to  the 
Mexican  gulf.  Thus  would  France  have  a  barrier  placed  be- 
tween her  and  the  possessions  of  her  most  ancient  foe.  Was 
not  this  to  be  considered  ?  The  cnpidity  of  Britain  knew  no 
bounds.  The  Cape,  Malta,  Egypt  had  already  awakened  her 
avarice.  Should  she  torn  her  arms  westward,  a  straggle  iot 
Louisiana  would  at  once  begin.  Of  what  use  could  l£e  prov- 
ince be  to  France  ?  To  enable  her  to  command  the  gulf,  sup- 
ply her  islands,  and  give  an  outlet  to  her  surplus  population. 
To  scatter  population  over  a  boundless  region  was,  therefore, 
bad  policy ;  the  true  policy  was  to  concentrate  and  keep  it  near 
the  sea.  The  country  south  of  the  Arkansas  could  well  main- 
tarn  a  colony  of  fifteen  millions  of  souls.  Could  France  keep 
more  in  subjection  1  Ought  not  far-away  colonies  to  be  mod- 
erate in  size  1  Would  rich  and  prosperous  settlements  up  the 
Missouri  river  always  be  content  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  dis- 
tant ruler  of  France  ? 

These  memorials  brought  a  speedy  reply.  Livingsttm  was 
assured  that  the  First  Consul  would  see  to  it  that  the  debts 
were  paid,  and  would  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States 
with  full  power  to  act.  The  minister  was  to  have  been  Qen- 
eral  Bemadotte ;  but  on  this  mission  he  was  destined  never  to 
depart  In  March  the  quarrel  with  England  concerning  Malta 
grew  serious.  "  I  must,"  said  Napoleon  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  ministers  of  Europe,  "  I  must 
either  have  Malta  or  war."  New  combinations  were  forming 
against  him  in  Europe;  all  England  was  loudly  demanding 
that  Ix)uisiana  should  be  attacked,  and,  lest  it  should  be  taken 
from  him,  he  determined  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States. 

April  eleventh  Talleyrand  asked  Livingston  for  an  offer, 
for  Louisiana  entire.    The  island  of  New  Orieans  and  West 
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Florida,  he  was  told,  were  wanted,  and  no  more.  Tliis  much 
sold,  what  remained  would,  he  asserted,  be  of  email  valne. 
He  would  therefore  like  to  know  what  price  the  United  Statee 
would  give  for  alL  Livingston  thought  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  and  Talleyrand  departed,  protesting  the  enin  wa^  far 
too  small. 

The  next  day  Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  the  day  after 
Barh6  Marbois,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  called.  Marbois 
astonished  Livingston  by  declaring  that  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  American  citl&eiis 
was  the  price  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  would  bring  the  cost  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  for  at  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs  Livingston  estimated  the  debts.  He  pronounced  tlie 
price  exorbitant ;  Marbois  admitted  that  it  was,  and  asked  to 
take  back  to  St.  Cloud  an  offer  of  eighty  millions  of  franca, 
including  twenty  millions  for  the  debts.  Some  higgling  now 
took  place ;  but  on  tliese  terms  the  pnrchase  was  effected  by 
the  three  instruments  dated  April  thirtieth.  1803. 

The  first  was  a  treaty  of  cession ;  made  over  the  province 
as  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Udefonso, from  Spain;  stipu- 
lated that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  that  they  should  meanwhile  be.  protected  in  possession 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  exercise  of  the  religion  they 
professed ;  and  that  shijjs  from  France  or  her  colonies,  or  from 
Spaiu  or  her  colonies,  laden  with  the  produce,  the  manufactures, 
the  Avares  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  should,  for  the 
gpace  of  twelve  years,  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  yet 
pay  no  more  duty,  no  more  tonnage,  than  was  exacted  from 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  bringing  goods  directly  from 
France  or  Spain,  or  colonies  under  their  control. 

The  second,  called  a  oonventipn,  arranged  the  price  and 
manner  of  payment.  Sixty  millions  of  francs,  or,  as  then 
calculated,  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  were  to  be  put  into  a  six  per  cent  stock  with  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  at  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  exchange  of  ratification  the  payment  of 
the  principal  was  to  begin  in  yearly  instalments  of  not  less 
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than  three  millions  of  dollars  each.    The  value  of  the  dollar 
was  fixed  at  five  and  one  third  &ancs. 

The  third  docninent  was  likewise  a  convention,  and  treated 
of  the  debts.  None  were  to  be  paid  but  to  creditors  of  France 
for  supplies,  for  losses  by  embargoes,  for  losses  sostained  at  sea 
before  September  thirtieth,  1800;  nor  were  those  paid  to 
amount,  with  interest,  to  more  than  twenty  millions  of  francs. 
Jefferson  was  greatly  puzzled  when  these  three  documents 
reached  his  hand.  He  had  offered  to  buy  an  island  for  a  dock- 
yard and  a  place  of  deposit.  He  was  offered  a  magnificent 
domain.  He  had  been  authorized  to  expend  two  millions  of 
dollars;  the  sum  demanded  was  fifteen.  As  a  strict  con- 
structionist he  could  not,  and  for  a  while  he  did  not,  consider 
the  purchase  of  foreign  territory  as  a  constitutional  act.  But, 
when  he  thought  of  the  evils  that  would  follow  if  Louisiana 
remained  with  France,  and  of  the  blessings  that  would  follow 
if  Louisiana  came  to  the  United  States,  his  common  sense  got 
the  better  of  his  narrow  political  scruples,  and  he  soon  found  a 
way  of  escape.  He  would  accept  the  treaty,  summon  Con- 
gress, urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  perfect  the  purchase,  and 
trust  to  the  Constitution  being  mended  so  as  to  make  the  pur- 
chase legal.  The  six  months  allowed  for  deliberation  would 
expire  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  The  Congress  was  ^ 
therefore  summoned  to  meet  on  October  seventeenth.  % 

f  Nothing  so  finely  illustrates  the  low  state  to  which  the  V 
t  once  prosperous  Federalists  were  fallen  as  the  turbulent  and 
I  factious  opposition  they  now  made  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana.  But  a  remnant  of  the  great  party  remained.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  independent  thinkers,  to  whom  good  government 
was  better  than  political  strife,  who  were  under  the  lash  of 
no  political  chief,  who  believed  that  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  party  of  the  minority  was  to  uphold,  not  pull  down, 
the  government  of  the  majority  so  long  as  that  government 
labored  for  the  common  good,  had  drawn  off  from  the  party 
of  Hamilton,  and  now  gave  a  warm  support  to  the  Republican 
cause.  To  them  the  administration  of  Jefferson  deserved 
support.  They  had  seen  promised  reforms  become  actual  re- 
forms. They  had  seen  the  Federalists  add  eight  millions  to 
the  public  debt  in  five  years.    They  had  seen  the  RepublicanB 
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reduce  the  debt  by  tivo  millions  in  two  years.  They  had  seen 
the  Federalifits  go  to  the  very  limit  of  constitutional  taxation 
in  the  laying  of  a  direct  tax.  They  had  seen  the  RepublicanB 
dry  every  source  of  internal  revenue,  and  still  have  money  to 
spare.  Kever  had  the  Government  been  so  Bmoothly,  so  eav- 
ingly,  carried  on.     With  ench  an  administration  they  conld 

I  find  no  fault     Government  by  the  old  friends  of  Washington 

f  was  not  worth  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  by  the 
grinding  taxes  it  imposed*  Not  a  State  electioo,  therefore, 
took  place  oat  of  ^ew  England  but  showed  large  Republican 
gains. 

To  the  narrow  partisans  who  remained  in  the  Federal 
ranks  the  good  which  Jefferson  accomj^lished  went  for  noth- 
ing.    It  wa:s  a  maxim  with  them  tliat  nothing  which  Thomas 

I  Je&GKon  did  was  right;  and  that^  till  the  day  came  round 
»when  they  should  again  be  placed  in  power,  the  Government 
would  never  be  stable,  the  country  would  never  be  safe.  They 
ceased  to  contend  for  principle,  and  began  to  contend  for  place. 
They  became  mere  olitmctionists,  a  sect  of  tlie  political  world 
which,  of  all  other  sects,  is  most  to  be  despised.  They  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  beet  and  wisest  act  of  Jefferson^s  whole 

I  administration  with  a  roar  of  execration  they  ought  to  have 

I  been  ashamed  to  send  up. 

Men  who  believed  in  assumption,  in  the  National  Bank,  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Billsj  now  affected  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory  unconstitutional  in  tiie  extreme. 
Some  were  worried  lest  the  East  should  become  depopulated, 
lest  a  great  emigration  should  set  in,  le«t  old  men  and  young 
men,  abandoning  homes  and  occupations,  should  ctoss  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  perhaps  found  there  a  republic  of  their  own. 
Some  feared  that  mere  extent  of  territory  would  rend  the 
Republic  apart ;  that  no  common  tics  of  interest  could  ever 
bind  together  under  one  government  men  who  fought  Indians 
and  trapped  bcTirs  around  the  head-waten*  of  the  Missouri,  and 
men  who  built  ships  and  caught  fish  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Some  affected  the  kngnage  of  patriots  and 
lamented  the  enormons  increase  the  purchase  would  make  in 
the  national  debt.  This,  indeed,  became  a  favorite  theme,  and 
soon  Federal  writers  and  printers  all  over  the  land  were  vieing 
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with  each  other  in  attempts  to  show  the  people  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  sum  of  money  fifteen  nuUiona  of  dollars  was. 

Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  1  they  would  exclaim.  The  sale 
of  a  wilderness  has  not  usually  commanded  a  price  so  high. 
Ferdinand  Gorges  received  but  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  for  the  Province  of  Maine.  William  Penn 
gave  for  the  wilderness  that  now  bears  his  name  but  a  trifle 
over  five  thousand  pounds.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  1  A 
breath  will  suffice  to  pronounce  the  words.  A  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  will  express  the  sum  on  paper.  But  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  has  any  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
Weigh  it,  and  there  will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  tons 
of  solid  silver.  Load  it  into  wagons,  and  there  will  be  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-mx  of  them.  Place  the  wagons  in  a  line, 
giving  two  rods  to  each,  and  they  will  cover  a  distance  of  ^ve 
and  one  third  miles.  Hire  a  laborer  to  shovel  it  into  the  carts, 
and,  though  he  load  sixteen  each  day,  he  will  not  finish  the 
work  in  two  mouths.  Stack  it  up  dollar  on  dollar,  and,  sup- 
posing nine  to  make  an  inch,  the  pile  will  be  more  than  three 
miles  high.  It  would  load  twenty-five  sloops ;  it  would  pay 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  forty  shillings  a  week 
each  for  twenty-five  years ;  it  would,  divided  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  give  three  dollars  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child.  All  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  coin  in  the  Union 
would,  if  collected,  fall  vastly  short  of  such  a  sum.  "We  must, 
therefore,  create  a  stock,  and  for  fifteen  years  to  come  pay  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  interest  each  day.* 
Invest  the  principal  as  a  school  fund,  and  the  interest  will  sup- 
port, forever,  eighteen  hundred  free  schools,  allowing  fifty 
scholars  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  school  For  whose 
benefit  is  this  purchase  made  ?  The  South  and  West  Will 
they  pay  a  share  of  the  debt  ?  No,  for  the  tax  on  whiskey  has 
been  removed. 

Statistics,  most  happily,  were  of  no  avail.  The  mass  of  the 
people  pronounced  tlie  purchase  a  bargain.  The  Senate,  on 
October  nineteenth,  ratified  the  treaty  and  conventions ;  the 
ratification  of  Napoleon  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  French 

*  np  to  June  sn,  1880,  the  total  coat  of  the  Louisiana  purchaae,  principal,  in* 
tereat,  and  debta  aaaumed,  waa  $27,267,621.98. 
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charge^  aud  ou  Octolwr  tweiit/-first  JeflFerfion  informed  Con- 
greaa  that  ratiticatioas  had  that  day  been  cxchotiged.  On 
Xovetnbcr  tenth  the  act  creating  the  eleven  millionB  two  hun- 
dred and  lifty  thousand  doUare  of  stock  called  for  by  the  tiret 
convention  was  passed-  On  December  twentieth,  1S03,  Louisi- 
ana was  pcaecjibly  taken  jjostiest^ion  of  by  the  United  States. 

The  Province  of  Louisiana,  as  the  region  came  to  be  called, 
was  to  the  Americans  of  that  day  an  unknown  land.  Not  a 
boundary  was  defined.  Not  a  scrap  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion concerning  the  region  was  to  be  obtained.  Meagre  ac- 
counts of  what  travellers  had  seen  on  the  Missouri,  of  what 
hunters  and  trappers  knew  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  what 
the  Indians  said  were  the  features  of  the  great  plains  that 
stretched  away  towaitl  the  setting  sun,  had  indeed  reached 
the  officials,  and  out  of  these  wiis  constructed  the  most  re- 
markable document  any  President  has  ever  transmitted  to 
Congress.  It  told  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  gigantic  stiit^ro ; 
of  tall  bluflfs  faced  with  stone  and  carved  by  the  hand  of  Nar 
tnre  into  what  seemed  a  multitude  of  antique  towers  ;*  of 
land  so  fertile  as  to  yield  the  neeeesartes  of  life  almost  spon- 
taneouely ;  +  of  an  immense  prairie  covered  with  buffalo,  and 
producing  nothing  but  gross  liecause  the  soil  was  fai'  to<»  rich 
for  the  growth  of  trees ;  :|:  and  how,  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Missouri,  was  a  vast  moimtain  of  salt  I  *  The  length  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles;  the  breadth  was  forty-five;  not  a 
tree,  not  so  much  as  a  shrub  was  on  it ;  but,  all  glittering  white, 


*  "  Some  of  iha  heights  exhibit  &  soena  tnil  ?  picturaiqaQ.  Thoj  riso  to  a 
height  of  At  lottst  SfXi  f*ct,  fAoed  wiih  perpeodtcnlar  limo  and  free  ^tone,  earred 
into  Tmrioufi  shipes  And  Rpirofl  bv  the  hand  of  Xaturc,  aad  afford  the  appcdrance 
of  a  multitude  of  antique  (oiren;.'*  Ad  Account  of  Louielano.  Being  an  Abstract 
of  Pontments  ciclirercd  In  or  IninBToilted  to  Thoma8  Jeffcreon,  Pre.'iidenl  of  tho 
tTnJt^d  SUtca  of  America ;  and  bj  him  laid  before  Congreaii,  and  publiBhed  by 
their  Ord«.     IflfH.  p.  7.  f  I'^i'l-  t  ^^^^ 

*  "There  t-xiHU,  about  1,000  mllei  up  the  Missouri,  and  not  fikr  from  that 
river,  ft  Bait  mountain  1  Ttie  existence  of  such  a  mountain  might  well  bo  queft- 
tioned,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  aereral  respectable  and  enterprinng  trad- 
er* who  hare  ri^lted  it,  and  who  have  ezblinted  sereral  bashela  of  the  salt  to 
the  cariosity  of  the  people  of  Sl  LouIa,  where  nome  of  It  still  remoinii.  A  speci- 
men of  the  salt  has  been  sent  to  Uarietta.  Tills  mountain  la  said  to  bo  ISO  miles 
long  and  46  in  widtli,  composed  of  lolid  rock-salt,  without  onjr  trees  or  even 
•hnibe  on  it."     Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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it  roee  from  the  earth  a  solid  momitam  of  rock-«aIt,  with  streanu 
of  saline  water  flowing  from  the  fiflsoreB  and  cavities  at  its 
base  I  The  stoty,  the  acoonnt  »Am%**g>A^  might  well  seem  in- 
credible ;  but,  nnhappilj  for  the  donbten,  boshels  of  the  salt 
had  been  shown  by  traders  to  the  people  at  St.  Lonis  and  Ma- 
rietta. 

Even  this  assaranoe  failed  to  convince  the  Federalists. 
'Everywhere  they  read  the  story  with  the  scoffs  and  jeers  it  so 
richly  deserved.  Can  the  mountain,  one  jonmal  asked,  be 
Lot^s  wife  ?  Has  the  President,  asked  another,  been  reading 
the  ^  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  I  What  a  dreadful  glare  it  most 
make  on  a  sunshiny  day  1  exclaimed  a  third.  No  trees  on  it ) 
How  strange  I  There  onght  sorely  to  be  a  salt  eagle  to  perch 
on  the  Bommit,  and  a  salt  nuunmoth  to  clamber  np  its  side. 
The  President,  being  a  cantioos  philosopher,  has  snrely  been 
afeiid  to  tell  ns  all ;  he  mnst  have  kept  mnch  back,  else  we 
should  have  seen  some  samples  from  that  vale  of  hasty-pndding 
and  that  lake  of  real  old  Irish  usquebaugh  that  lies  at  the 
mountain's  base.  The  stories  told  fourteen  yeais  since  about 
the  Ohio  country  are  now  surpassed.  The  pumpkin-vines,  the 
hoop-snakes,  the  ahoe-and-stocking  tree  of  the  Muskingum,  are 
but  "  pepper-corns  "  beside  the  mountain  of  salt.* 

Bad  as  was  the  Federal  wit,  the  labored  attempts  of  the 
Republican  journals  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  mountain 
were  more  stupid  still.  The  fact  was  pronounced  undoubted. 
Bits  of  the  salt  had  reached  the  President ;  nay,  were  to  be 
seen  at  "Washington,  at  New  York,  at  Boston  among  the  curi- 
osities of  Mr.  Turell*s  iyusenm.  There,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Ccntinel  had  tihe  impudence  to  assure  his  readers,  he 
bad  seen  a  piece  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  from  tlie  banks  of  the 
Missouri.t  But  one  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  declare 
the  story  was  half  a  fable.    The  editor  of  the  National  jEgis 

•  Connecticut  Counnt,  November  SO,  1803.  New  EngUnd  Bepcrtoiy,  Decem- 
ber, 1803.  Oazette  of  the  United  States,  December  2S,  1803.  Boetoo  Guette, 
December  S,  29,  1803.  Herald,  Norcmber  30,  1803.  Spectator,  Nornnber  26, 
1808.  iDdupcodeat  Chronicle,  December  S,  1803.  NaUonal  Mffs,  December 
7,  1803. 

t  In  support  of  the  mountain,  see  Columbian  CentincI,  December  3,  7,  10, 
1803.  Independent  Chronicle,  December  S,  8,  29,  1803.  The  Bee^  December, 
1803. 
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did  not}  he  asserted;  for  a  moment  believe  tliat  a  huge  moun- 
tain of  salt  stood  gleaming  aad  glittering  in  the  sun.  The 
deposit  was  probably  a  great,  deep  mine,  a  mountain  in  extent 
underground.*  Neither  the  President,  nor  any  member  of 
tlie  Government,  had  explored  Louiniana.  Li  describing  the 
country,  such  facts  had  to  be  used  as  were  supplied  l»y  travellere, 
and  that  class  of  travellers  so  much  disposed  to  magnify  mole- 
hills into  mountains.  "What  wonder,  then,  that  some  fabulous 
embelliflhmenld  crept  into  tlie  account  which,  undoubtedly,. the 
President  sent  to  Congress  without  reading  tlu*ongh !  f 

The  vexed  question  of  tlio  existence  of  the  suit  mountain 
was  soon  to  bo  put  at  rest.  Many  months  before, :}  while  the 
country  was  excited  over  the  closing  of  the  Missisdippi,  Jeffer- 
son urged  Congress  to  scud  a  party  of  explorers  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  source,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Paciiic  Ocean. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  was  approved,  an  appropriation  J 
made,  and  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  plnn.  JefFcreon  drew  their  instructions,  and,  on 
May  fourteenth,  ISOi,  the  party  entered  the  Missouri.  In  time 
they  crossed  the  moimtains,  reached  the  Paciiic,  and  wandered 
over  that  fine  region  which  camo  afterward  to,  be  known  as 
Oregon, 

By  Oregon  was  meant  what  is  now  included  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  so  much 
of  British  America  as  lies  between  tlio  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
parallel  of  54**  40',  and  the  sea.  That  part  of  Oregon  with- 
in the  boundary  of  the  United  States  has,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ninth  CeiLTOs,  been  often  included  in  the  Loniei- 
ana  purchase.  This  is  wholly  wrong.  Never,  at  any  time, 
did  Oregon  form  part  of  Louisiana.  Marbois  denied  it.  Jef- 
ferson denied  it.  *  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  its 
behalf.  Our  claim  to  Oregon  was  derived,  and  durive^l  solely, 
from  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1S19,  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  the 
explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  river  by  Robert  Gray. 

*  For  AD  tccount  of  the  rodt.snU  mine  io  the  Slate  of  Loulsiaot,  tee  tbc  Re- 
port 00  the  Salt  Indiutry  of  the  UnitMl  Suiea  in  the  Tenth  CenBUs. 
f  N*»lmnfcl  ^i(s  December  7,  IS'IS. 
;  JaiiuAry  18,  IHUS.  ■>  Jefferson  to  John  KcUflh,  December  31, 1816. 
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The  Btory  of  that  discovery  deserves  to  be  told.  The  voy- 
age of  the  good  ship  Empress  to  Canton,  and  the  accomit  which 
the  supercargo  brought  back,  stirred  the  New  England  mei^ 
chants  to  send  direct  to  China  for  silks  and  tea.  A  new  trade 
at  once  sprang  np,  and,  by  1787,  became  so  brisk  that  five 
ships  were  on  their  way  to  China.  Bnt  the  balance  of  trade 
was  against  them.  There  was  much  in  China  wanted  by 
Americans.  There  was  little  in  the  United  States  wanted  by 
the  Chinese.  No  ship  that  did  not  carry  out  bags  heavy  with 
specie  had  any  prospect  of  coming  home  with  her  hold  packed 
with  chests  of  tea.  To  overcome  this  hindrance,  for  specie 
was  scarce  and  little  seen,  some  Boston  merchants  determined 
to  associate,  gather  fuTB  of  the  Indians  on  the  northwest  ooas^ 
and  with  skins,  in  lieu  of  money,  carry  on  the  trade  at  Canton. 
Two  ships  were  instantly  made  ready,  and  loaded  with  knives, 
bara  of  iron,  blankets  with  gay  borders,  and  copper  pans.  Con- 
gress gave  them  sea  letters,  Massachusetts  gave  them  passports, 
and  Gardoqui  letters  to  the  servants  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  on 
the  shores  of  the  South  Sea.  The  Columbia,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  was  conunanded  by  John  Kendrick ;  Kobert 
Gray  was  master  of  the  Washington,  of  ninety  tons  burden. 
Together  they  left  Boston  September  thirtieth,  1787,  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  January,  and  there  parted  company  in  a  storm, 
to  meet  again  off  the  northwest  coast.  And  now  the  captains 
changed  ships.  Kendrick  remained  with  the  "Washington. 
Gray  took  the  Columbia  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  Canton,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  August,  1790,  entered  Boston  harbor  with  a 
cargo  of  tea.  Of  all  Americans  he  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
United  States  flag  around  the  world.  So  successful  was  this 
venture  that,  on  September  twenty-eighth,  1790,  Gray  again 
sailed  for  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  spring  of  1791  was  on  the 
coast.  Sailing  northward,  he  came  suddenly  before  an  open- 
ing in  latitude  46°  10'.  To  him  it  seemed  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  and  from  it  rushed  a  current  so  strong  that, 
though  he  spent  nine  days  in  the  attempt,  he  could  not  pass 
the  breakers.  And  now  in  turn  Vancouver  passed  the  same 
opening,  noticed  the  same  muddy  water,  and,  from  the  mast- 
head, beheld  the  same  lines  of  breakers  dashing  upon  the  bars. 
The  river-colored  water  he  attributed  to  "  some  streams  falling 
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into  the  bay."  The  breakers  he  mistook  for  surf  upon  the 
coast,  and,  sailing  on,  noted  in  his  journal  that  the  rivers  long 
believed  to  flow  into  the  Pacific  "  were  reduced .  to  brooks  in- 
BuflScient  for  our  yessels  to  navigate,  or  to  bays  inaccessible  as 
harbors  for  refitting."  Scarcely  was  this  entiy  four  hours  old 
when,  April  twenty-ninth,  1792,  Gray  fell  in  with  him,  and 
told  him  of  a  river  in  latitude  46°  10',  with  an  outlet  "  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days."  But  the 
Englishman  would  not  believe  him,  and  the  two  parted. 

Convinced  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  appearances,  Gray 
returned  to  the  place  at  once,  sailed  boldly  through  the  break- 
ers, and,  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Yanconyer,  found  himself 
on  the  bosom  of  that  magnificent  river  which  now  bears  his 
ship's  name.  There  he  remained  for  nine  days,  explored  the 
Columbia  for  thirty  miles,  traded  with  the  Indians,  mended 
and  painted  his  vessel,  and,  having  filled  his  casks  with  water 
from  the  river,  beat  out  over  the  bar,  and  so  established  the 
first  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  Oregon, 
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elercntb  proposed,  lb£,  i6d ;  oauae  of, 
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IS^ISS ;  one  propotd  aDd  visUmra 
hf  C.  Finekiiej,  tf 4;  pra|M»eil  diaag* 
in  OHUiDer  of  ebooBiWMeton,  fit>,  5M. 

u  American  Htneom.  The,"  0  end  note. 

Ames,  fttber.  Bntraed  in  cAgr  ai 
Cherieaton,  17C ;  bia  opimoa  of  **  The 
Jacobiniad,**  2SS,  note;  akelch  oT  His 
carir  life,  X77-8d6;  qieaka  in  deteiee 
of  J^'a  tRat7,  S80  sal ;  icmarica  on 
the  prandential  cleebon  of  I7K,  W7. 

Amea,  Nathaniel.     Tb«  ahnanae-makcr, 

sn. 

^Ami^,  Conuneice,  and  Xavigatioa.** 
Kame  of  a  |>cctend«d  fiuca  on  Jij'a 
treaty,  SM,  Dgte. 

fliiiimiiMiiti  At  Bidnnood,  9,  10 ;  at 
Loobrille,  15S ;  at  Sew  Torfc,  »7,  »8; 
at  FhOaddpfaia,  Mi,Mfi;  thetheabe, 
M4-M7;  itioUtng  pbjera,  H7,  US: 
wanderinf  ahowmen,  &tf ,  SSO ;  txmnea 
and  enriona  animah,  SSO ;  philoaophical 
cxperiiaenta,  550;  antoonlona,  6M,  561 
and  note;  ballooaa,  S51-A5S;  the  ar- 
ena, muaeama,  SfiS. 

AnM,  Jefienon'a,  M,  5S,  note. 

A"'""'*     Trained  and  cnriooa,  SSO. 

AntiehiTeiy.  Fetitianof  fieenenoeafor 
pni«eelion  aoiniit  kidnappo*.  £$7 ;  dt- 
iMte  on  potitmi  from  the  Qnakera,  ISfr- 
S«0;  from  free  ncgroea,  454-4S6. 

Appottionmmtof  repfeanitrtkn,Si;de- 

Ark.    BaaktMdontlieOhkiLl44^14SL 

Ariatoeney.  Dread  of  titled  fiveiginevB, 
906;  VMS  natnnliaed,  mat  renoonee 
title,  SU  ;  debate  on,  MW-XIS;  ijm- 
bob  o<;  in  Conneotieat,  SIO;  Jaj  ae- 
eoMd  of  benif  an  ariatoerat,  SIS;  Fed- 
cnlitfi  aeenaed  at  tKronag,  4S4. 

Aimj.  Defeat  of,  imder  6i  CUir,  45, 
44;  lappraees  the  whiskey  insorrce- 
tioo,  190-903:  incnaaeof,  io  1T99,  SSS; 
put!  down  FVieM'a  rebellion,  4S7.  4Sd; 
cbarpes  of  cmeltT,  4^ ;  debate  on  re- 
daction of,  459 ;  disbandment  of,  48S. 

AibaiT,  Fianda.  Foaad«  Saad»-acfaooL 
83. 

Aasemblr,  The.    Boles  of,  645. 

^  Anociated  Youth,"  SSO,  S81. 

Aaenmption,  ST. 

Auctions  at  New  York,  342. 

Aafnii<ta,  Ga.,  S. 

'*  Aarom,"  The.  Sketdi  of  Jaj's  treatr 
published  tn,Sl« ;  a  tnic  oopr  sent  bj 
&.  T.  Mason,  Sl<:  slander*  Waahincton, 
S49  ;  poem  on  WashinetonV  birtbdaT, 
S63 ;  Tiolent  aboM  of  WMluvtoD.  »M 
endnote;  praiseof  Adama,  SIO;  abuse 
of  Adams,  SSS,  SS3 ;  editor  of,  amaolt- 
ed,  S2S;  letter  from  TaUejrand  to 
American  envors  pabllabed  in,  S90; 
Bache  accoaed  of  corresponding  with 
TallcTTmnd.  S90-393;  Senate  ordera 
Bache  tried  for  Ubel,  444,  4«S;  editor 
beaten  bv  McKean,  439.  441 ;  remarks 
on  Boa8*B  bill  and  csocnsea,  44S,  4«4  ; 
f^nate  attempts  to  poniah  editor,  4M, 

Aatcmafeona,  550,  S51  and  note. 


a  F.     PlibBAM  Jby*a  ttwty. 


Badw, 

Stt;ntckaaaMa<nO; 

the  TalbTnwl  Imbv,  am-i 
Baoa^.     AmtMiA  caniad 


fc/*«r^ 


BainfaridM,  Wilfi— ,  OB;  a«a  vith 
tribole  to  AIsbob,  SM;  aent  hy  the 
Day  to  Cnfwtanri  ancds ,  5M>,  Ml. 

BUdwiB,  Abulia.  Bvb«*a  httv  to, 
>9& 

Bahlwin,  I<an— i,  T!y  note. 

BaUwin,  Ltf^r.  Pui^ad  ftr  Ebd, 
4W. 

Balloon,  551 ;  Blancbid'a  aMont,  Hi, 
G9S. 

BaDot.  Frandcatial  ihiriiai  tf  1801, 
5S4,nole,SaL 

Baltimofe.    Sef i«eaa  frem  Bl  '. 
1S5;  alarmed  at  jaOav  After,  in  ; 
Aneeoraedty,  171;  tfac  pcoBlt  wock 
oatfaefiitt,171.  ^^ 

Bank   of  Korth  Anerien,  *>;    Hai 
efaoaetta  Bank,  »  ud  M,  Bote;  Bmk 
at  New  York,  St  and  SO,  noae;  Maiy- 
bnd  Bank,  >0  aid  noca. 

BAnkofCiutedStacei.    FbnoCSB;flp- 
poaitkn  to,  SO,  SI ;  diana-,Sa;,S5;e^ 
poaHSon  to  efaaater,  SC.  S7;  snhnLn|i 
tiaata,ST.S8;  ipaenlitioB £■  atock «< 
«»,  40  rpnee  flfacfip.  41,  "  — 

Banks.   Jiuberof  '    — 
S9,  note;  date  ofe 
SO, note:  ^atefaei;  St, SO; 
n^lClfioaB«ik,81. 

Bar,  The-  Manner  a#  atlinJIting  je^v 
lawjerstD,  S79L 

Baiher-polea  in  1800,  fttt. 


'SSS. 


*  Barkinff  exefdae," 
larbarx  Powers.    Tribnte  paid  to,  I 
591 ;  tnmble  with,  170, 171,  501,  59S; 


BaTal  baCtb 


fieet  eent  a^nst,  5M; 
with  Tripoli,  OOS. 

Barlow,  JoeL  Agmt  is  Fmc*  Ibr  Scioto 
Companr,  144 :  his  Eilse  description  of 
Ohio,  147 :  letter  Co  the  enugianta,  147, 
14S ;  letter  to  Bsldwin,  StS. 

Bame/,  JoAhna.  Mcoroe  aoDds  him  with 
a  flag  to  French  Conrcntion,  S5T :  ia 
made  an  oAeer  in  Frendi  Bavj,  S5t ; 
insolts  Atneriean  llac,  SIC 

Barraa.  Speeeh  of,  to  Monroe  on  hniiin 
Fnmee,  S70 ;  Dirrctorr  demand  an  ex- 
planation of  Adama'a  remarks  on,  S70. 

Battlea.  St.  Clair  with  the  huUau,  45 ; 
nan)  battles,  131-13S,  43S,  4SS,  475, 
Sl»-6SS,fOS. 

Bajard,  Jamea  A.  On  skvery,  S59,  MO ; 
makea  a  eanraas  of  the  SoBtbem 
States,  494;  action  in  the  Preaidentisl 
eleetion  of  1801,  SSS,  5SS. 

Bean  of  1800.  5M,  544. 

Beanmarchus  and  X.  T.  Z.  otMnmisaion, 
S74. 

Beckley.  John.  Blanders  Wasfainstnn 
nnder  name  of  "  Calm  ObaerTer."  M9. 

Bells.  Charrh-bella  in  Vusinia  hm^  in 
the  treea,  IS. 

Bellsfflj,  Jamea,  4a. 
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Bcmiuda.     American  sbipa   tdwd  at, 

16fi,  167. 
Betbldu-'OL,  Pa.    Besetio  of  prisoner  at, 

by  FriM,  434i,  4S7. 
"  B«tti7  of  ;St.  Croix ' '  <lcatn>;^ed  hj  s  Boa- 

UH)  mob,  817. 
Bbbop,  AbruhNTn.     Denonnced  b;  tha 

yuderalUb.  orationH  of,  S96-600. 
Biiliop,  Sjimui;].     Mudo  oullocior  of  New 

UaveD,  5S0 ;  romoofttranco  af  tbe  titer- 

chante,  544;   rvply  ot  Jotforaoa,  5d6, 

687  ;  oriticUm  of  Keduraliet,  6y&-*9S, 
"  Black  coclude.'*  880-182. 
BlAD«hArd.     B&uoou  aacciuioa  of,  &sa, 

U9. 
Blo«Hinff.    DiftcuasioD  of  the  merits  of, 

M7-S49. 
Blodgel,  SimneL    Starts  loUeriu  to  buHd 

boiel  and  bouiea  at  WaahingloD,  4{^4- 

48«, 
Blotmt,  Williflm.    Senator  from  Tennofi- 

■cc,  S8A ;  pWiK  an  iiivtL^ioa  of  the  f-'lori- 

du,8nQ--^4l  ;  tiiipcjicliud  by  thu  Huumi, 

Ml,  Zli;  impeavhrnMitdiflmiued,  MS, 
dmCu;  uitiiluri  uf  Blount,  843. 

BooU.  KindAu»e(l  pn  tbe  Qblo,  114, 145; 
aniaod  packets  on  tbe  Ohio,  676. 

Booka.  AtXovr  Eb«D?zer.  8:  of  a  slaver, 
16,  note;  Xow  KtiKtano  Primer.  570; 
*'  A  Lottary-BrHik  lor  ChUdrea,"  670, 
671 ;  ohap-bookB,  571. 

Boatoii.  Sunduy-scbonl  at,  64;  etvio 
fbastst,  n.  92,  93;  hatrud  of  thoKng- 
luUandtleKtnKtlouof'TbflBeUy"  by 
a  mob,  217  ;  Jav's  treaty  denoiinood  in 
town-mwtiog,  il6  ;  yoHoir  foTor,  410 ; 
rejoiciDf;  over  the  capture  of  L'liuur- 
pmie,  4M. 

EloatoD,  The,  a  British  frigate,  chal- 
JcugeaL'AmbuBoade.  ISI.ia^;  the  liat> 
tie,  193 ;  r^moiiitf  at  New  York  over  tbe 
defeat  of  the  Boilon,  1^,  1S4;  dtiacoa 
hwuUed  by  tbe  French,  18A;  ooodoot 
of  the  ommandcrof  La  Concorde,  18fl. 

Boaton,  The  (U.  8.  Nuvy),  rapturea  I>a 
Berci'au,  h'2'2  \  diorgvs  ii^nst  tbe  crew 
of,  622. 

Boudinot,  Ellae,  43. 

Boundarv.    Spein  reftiws  to  run  out,  287. 

Brwldoct'ii  Field.  "Whiskey  boje" 
•nnunoned  to  moot  on,  1V8;  meeting 
at.  19fi. 

Bradford,  David.  Leads  wliinkey  imm- 
rwtiun,  IBS;  robe  the  mail,  192,  198; 
«Ua  Brnddook^A  Field  ruvcting,  198; 
conduct  at  Bed  Stone  Old  Fort,  801. 

Bradford,  Thomas,  g07,  203. 

Brant,  Jrwcpli,  4«,  47. 

Brawbi,  taci^on,  120.  121. 

**Britiah  influence,''  44S.  446,  401-498. 

Bueketa.  Ore,  639,  MO,  Ml. 

Bnflaloea,  nolo  tm  tbe,  IM. 

Burr,  AAron.  Senator  from  Now  York, 
48 ;  pketch  of  early  life,  4H,  49 ;  men- 
tioned, 64 ;  [notion  roj^rdinif  Jay'* 
treaty,  916;  purprcisoe  Wood's  "m»- 
luiT'of  the  AduunLitratloQ  of  John 
Adamd,'*  472  :  secures  a  copy  of  11am- 
Uton^s  puiiphlet  on  Adomft,  605,  note ; 


eqoal  to  JeAsraon,  610 ;  JeffetBon'a 
letter  to,  51^;  FodenUuts  to  aufy- 
port  him  fur  i'nuiident,  &14-M6  ;  Jef- 
Ivmon  Knd  Madison  plsn  to  defeat,  616, 
517  ;  the  L'iuutiou  in  tfau  U.  of  K.,  £28- 

Butler,  John.     Founds  a  Uciitariaa  Bo- 
doty  Kt  New  York,  888-4^1. 
Buttons.     Fvderalisto  iiucribe  tbem,  MS, 

Csbioet  officom,  IYB9-1601 : 
&taU,  Secretaries  of: 
Tbumm    Juflersou,   September    88, 

1789. 
Edmund  Bandolpb,  January  S,17M. 
Tiiootliy   Pidconotf,  l>«oembor   10, 

1795. 
Jobu  UanhaS,  May  18, 1800. 
Jamea  Madison,  Morcb  fi,  l&OI. 
TKasury,  Secntariea  <^: 
Alexander  Ujunilton,  September  11, 

17S9. 
Oliver  Wuleott,  Febniaiy  2, 1795. 
Samuel  Dexter,  .lanuury  1, 1601. 
AllKirt  CuUuLln,  Muy  4,  1801. 
War,  Secretaries  of: 
Hvnry  Knox,  September  IS,  ItSP. 
Timothy.  Hiokeniii:.  Jonuary  S,  1798, 
Jamos  U'Uenry,  Jatiuary  S7, 1794. 
Samuel  I)e«t«r.  Muv  U,  IBOO. 
Rojjer  (iriawola,  Fe"hni«iy  8, 1801, 
Ilunrv-  Dearborn,  March  5, 1801. 
Navy,  ^Secretaries  of: 
Qeorxv  Ouk*t,  May  8.  UtiS. 
Bcujntnin  Stoddart,  Mtty  '.'1, 1798. 
Robert  Smith,  July  IS,  loUl. 
Att/irouys-C>uneral:  • 

Edmund  Bandolnh,  September  S6, 

1789. 
'ft'illiflm  Bradfonl,  January  S7, 1794. 
CharloH  Leo,  Dcoerabtir  10,  17l'5. 
Theopbilus    ranooA,  February   SO, 

ItKil. 
Levi  Lincoln,  March  5,  180L 
FotilmaHtent- General : 

Samuul  Ox^rood,  September  26, 1789. 
Timothy  Piokerin^f,  Augunt  12,1791. 
Jo->eph    Uabentbam,   lobruary    115, 

179S. 
Gideon  Qrancer,  November  2S,  1801. 
Cabot,  GeoT^,  4ti. 
"  g»  lift."    Orijfin  of,  80,  and  note,  90 ; 

words  of  the  soov,  40,  note. 
CaUaoder,  J.  T.  Hketuh  of,  838,  488: 
ohaiges  syainst  Uomitton,  8S8 ;  tried 
lor  aedition  and  oonvictocl,  469-471 ; 
continues  to  vt-rite  libels  when  in  jail, 
471,  472:  case  mentioDed,  531,  58fi; 
alandcni  Jeflenon,  618,  619. 
"  Calm  Observer  "  ( John  Beckley).  Slan- 

den  Wuhington,  ^*9. 
Camp-meeting.     Origin  of,  679;    Cane 

mdttt,  560,  881. 
CampdiKm,  Tbe  Preeidontlal,  of  1792,  86- 
88;  of  1796,  891-807  ;  of  1800,  490-517, 
5S&-526  ;  quarrul  of  Adame  with  bia 
CaU&et,  4W ;  tbe  rupture  of  the  Fader- 
ol  pwty,  490, 491 ;  "  British  iuflueooe," 
494,  4&8  ;  ''British  facUon,"  498 ;  can- 
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TUB  of  Ifew  EDgUnd  br  Hamilton,  494 : 
of  the  Soath  by  Bs^ord,  4M ;  repue*  of 
the  States  to  vuvinia  and  Kentndcjr 


Adams  to  Coxe,  496,  4»7 ;  "  Fec^ral 
TBtH,"  497 :  BepuUican  abnse  of  Chase 
and  Adams,  497,  498,  and  not* ;  Be- 
publican  argumeots,  49S-501 ;  cbaives 
of  iofldeUty  against  Jeffanon,  601, 608 ; 
of  monarchy  against  the  Federalists, 
,  608;  Hamilton'sattack  on  Adams,  604- 
606 ;  Burr  secares  a  oop/*  ^^^  iio^  i 
uiswera  to  the  pampbtot,  607;  the 
"Political  Parson,"  607  and  note; 
Coxe  a  British  guide,  608;  Adams 
expl^ns  his  letter  to  Coxe^  608 ;  ohoioe 
of  electors  in  PennaylTanu^  609 ;  Jef- 
feiaon  and  Btur  a  tie,  Adams  defeated, 
609,  610 ;  JeOerson's  oSar  to  B.  B.  Liv- 
injfston,  611 ;  reception  of  the  result  of 
the  electloD  by  the  people,  618-616; 
plans  to  elect  Burr,  614-ol6 ;  plans  to 
elect  Jefferson,  516,  617. 

Canalft.  Rago  foi*,  74,  75;  CoUea  pro- 
jects one,  76 ;  Watson's  plan,  77. 

Cane  Bld^  cam^meetinff,  680,  681. 

CarCT,  James.  Letter  of  W.  Blotmt  to, 
840  and  note ;  sends  letter  to  SecretaiT 
of  War,  841. 

Cue/.  Mat  hew,  807. 

Carlisle.    Liberty-pole  riot  at,  193. 

Carmagniole,  prirateer,  107. 

Carriages.  Tax  on,  decided  to  be  consti- 
tntionaL  188 ;  removal  of,  616. 

Catakill,  N.  Y.  Trade  and  growth  of, 
672. 

Caucus.  Charges  of  the  Aurora  regard- 
ing, 468, 4R4 ;  Senate  orders  editor  sued 
for  Ubel,  464,465. 

Census  of  tho  United  States.  The  second 
(1800),  676. 

Centre  of  population  defined,  576,  note. 

"Certificate  Lands"  in  Pennsylvania, 
166,  158. 

Change.  Manner  of  makiDg,  12,  73  and 
note,  669. 

Chap-books,  671. 

Charleston,  8.  C.  Described,  6j  clubs 
at,  6,  7 ;  races  at,  7 ;  Oonet  arrives  at, 
96;  fits  privateers  at,  98,  99,  107;  con- 
duct of  Hepublicans,  176;  pull  down 
statue  of  Chatbam,  176;  ooundlrefViseto 
use  "  Hia  Honor  "  and  *'  Esquire,"  176 : 
Effigies  of  Amen,  Smith,  and  Amola 
burned,  176;  British  fiag  burned  at, 
224;  Jay'B  treaty  disoussed,  224,  225; 
tub  conspiracy,  441 ;  theatre  at,  646, 
note. 

Chase.  Conduct  of,  in  CoopeHs  trial,  467 ; 
in  trial  of  Callender,  4:6,  471 ;  Kepub- 
lican  abate  of,  407,  498,  and  note. 

Chatham,  Eari  of  Statue  of,  pulled  down 
at  Chartcaton,  8.  C,  176. 

Cheese,  "  Mammoth,"  prasented  to  Jef- 
ferson, 604,  605. 

Children's  books,  570,  571. 

China.     Trade  with,  684. 


Chisbolm,  Alexander,  v$.  the  Ststo  of 

Geoi^  188-186. 
Christ   Church,    Philadelphia.      I>eiBO- 

cratspnll  ainiedalUoDof  OeoigvIIftom 

its  walls,  176, 176,  and  note. 
Chun^ies.      In  Virginia,  19,  18;   belk 

hung  on  trees,  13 ;  hanging  pews,  IS. 
"Chum,  The,''  at  Is'ewTwS,  178,  SM, 

and  note. 


CircoB,  The,  658. 
"CiV*»6. 


•'  Citess."  Use  of,  in  1798,  98,  94;  dis- 
cusuon  renrding,  94,  96. 

"Citiaen."  TJse  o^  in  1798,  98,  94;  ridi- 
culed, 94,  note. 

"Citiaen  Genet," French  privateer,  107, 
108. 

Civic  feast,  91-98. 

Claims.  Spoliation  priorto  1600, 637-629, 
note ;  606  and  note. 

Clark,  Abrobam.  Moves  non-interoourae 
reeolntions,  187 ;  the  nsolutioni,  167, 
note;  fitcts  in  the  Senate.  188. 

Clinton,  George.  Mentioned,  49 ;  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  86-68;  oeiaea 
a  French  privateer,  106. 

Clubs  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  6, 1. 

CluU.  The  Democratic,  109, 110,  17S, 
177, 178,  196,  S06. 

Coal.  Discovery  of,  in  Pcnn^lvuiiaf  79, 
60. 

Coal-mine  Company,  The  Ldth^,  80. 

Cobbett,  William.  Sketch  of  euiv  lift, 
206 ;  assumes  name  of  "  Peter  Foico- 
pine,"  207 ;  bis  "  Observations  on  the 
Emigration  of  Dr.  Priestley,"  807; 
profit  of  the  book,  S07;  becomea  a 
pamphleteer,  208;  names  of  some  of 
his  pamphleu,  952  and  note ;  hia  "  A 
Little  Plain  Engtisb,"  etc.,  S5S;  his 
character  of  Dr.  Franklin,  852,  note ; 
replies  to  hia  pamphleU".  258,  note ;  de- 
scription of  French  hberty,  817,  818; 
comments   on   Mifflin's    yellow-fever 

Sroclamation,  848,  847;  comments  on 
e  Ynyo's  replv  to  Pickering,  851, 853 ; 
is  Hued  for  libtl  by  de  Trqjo,  858. 

Cockades.  Tho  black,  880-882 ;  the  tri- 
color, S82. 

Cock-flfrht,  5. 

Coinage.  Of  the  mint,  860 ;  debased  con- 
dition of^  861. 

Coins,  Dnited  States.  Dc«ign  for,  de- 
bated, 72,  78 ;  design  for  cent  objected 
to,  96:  foreign  silver  coins,  except 
Spantsn  dollars,  not  legal  tender,  8w, 
861 ;  debate  on  motion  to  suspend  the 
law,  801-868. 

College.     William  and  Morr,  76. 

Collies,  The  Electoral,  \otos  of,  1798, 
1796,  807,  note;  1800,612. 

Colles,  Chnstophcr.     Projects  canola,  76. 

Columbia,  District  of,  488. 

Columbia  river.     Dlsooveiy  of,  688-635. 

Columbian  Magazine,  65. 

Commerce.  Of  Sunbury,  Ga.,  S,  8;  ex- 
tent of  Importation  in  tho  Souui,  4,  6 ; 
controlled  bv  England,  6;  commerce 
with  France  held  to  be  contraband  by 
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Qreat  Britnin,  144;  seUtura  of  Dbips  fa 
\Vu.it  luiiieit.  16d,  167,  16i;  eU^'Uiitioa 
of,  liiS;  MuciiAon'a  resolutloiiH  on,  ITy; 
detMic  on.  194J-14:!;  abooduuvii.  1  SO  ; 
Uuyloti'*  nytolutionK.lftft;  OUrt'ti  nori- 
iuHifwurRi!  jfrtol  jti'jQ-,  lb"  ;  Qou-iciter- 
onunui  fii^U  in  tiio  Sniald,  iBiJ;  provi- 
fcioiw  rejnrdinsf,  in  Jay's  trjat^^,  aw, 

Coai-orii-?,  La.  Frsnoh  insfaiA  crow  of 
in»ult  citizens  of  Boatou,  135;  com- 
niin<li<r  iuti-Tt'tires  wilii  Uuitud    StaUi^ 

Conedto^A  lioMfn^  659, 
Coni;re««,  Fif^t. — //oiuu  of  Heprtteiita' 
tipt,  Keioluuoua  on  atave-uiidc,  3'i ; 
debate  on  evoito,  •ji>-'i>i ;  chancn  B;iQk 
of  Uuited  StMtid,  2d  I*  ttebnld  ott,  30,  81, 
9S. 

Second  Congress  mcota,  47  ;  'Wayna 
a  m>.-tn1>LT,  47  ;  appurtiomucot  of  ron- 
TCAtinuition,  53,ST;  [miion  w»r,  69,71 ; 
dv^ii^n  for  t»>iu,  7^  73 ;  tfuaJry  acbi,  7'X 
TliirdCon^rrcM,  tlrAtiiOflsion.  Puuen 
foTttflc4tioa  bill,  170;  flrat  comnuttco 
of  WAy»  und  mtranjt,  171 ;  lays  an  oiu* 
har/rt,  I7;i;  rodcting  of,  17S;  propoji- 
tioii  to  aJtur  fU^,  17V  ;  HJtdUon's  n»o- 
lutio[L«  on  conaitTLi!,  171* ;  dobato  on, 
lS0-18i;  eleventh  omcadmont  to  tlio 
Conatif-utioa  cancum-'d  in,  IH'i ;  Madi- 
son's rt»olalio[i  ubundoacd,  lljii;  Dajt- 
tou'^  (UHjuiL-turi:!/  rortoluti  HID.  luo  uud 
"pntc;  ttixindoaotC  187;  Cbirk'H  non- 
Bteri>:>tirsc  reMlutionA,  lc)7  and  QoCu ; 
liia  Seniite,  18d. 

I    Con^reds,    seosad    Mwioo. 

I  to,  404;  Oiltu  dul'cnds^^tfolf- 

Booicliis/*  iO(;  answer  to  tbo 

n!:s!bit(c,  :»{i;  dub^t^on  rwtiirull&iuoa, 

Fourth  Con,j;rea'«,  flrat  session.     Ro- 

■TehiMjs  to  ob*on-e  hU  birthdiiy,  2<>0; 
trcuty  btiforu  tlio  II^um,  '2tl.tv  dcbat« 
on  troi»ty-rnjktn<,  267  2*5;  AmaVs 
8f»«W!h  ob  tliu  iraaly,  aS»,  asi;  Hou*o 
dcolarbit  it  expedient  tn  put  the  trusty 
into  effect,  2si  ;  potitinn*  to  the  lloaio 
or  attd  a/ttiiut  tim  trejty,  SWi,  2S^ 

Fojrtti    CoDkirusK,    Bcoond    somIoq. 
leimblioima  artVuut  Washington,  HOi. 

Fitlh  C'on^Ti.w5.  ^puoiul  session  called 

y  AdaiHi,  8il  ;  answur  to  PrwHideal'^t 

pecoli,  ')j7  ;  Lvni  iLiks  to  bo  cxcUMid 

Tora  fttlt-ndin,'  wiui  the  anawor,  337- 

HjcoA  ofiinsworin^  the  speoch.aaa, 

9i    bad  feciinjc  of   mctaberB,    830 ; 

"  ^  of  memlwr*,  331  ;  new  Inuru  and 

xcA,   S31 ;    debate  on  natDraliution 

Lt.  331 -3-:('l :  iiupo:iohiiiout  of  WiUiam 

tl'tuDt,  341-31^;  moosunu  of  dul^oce, 

34-1. 

Fifth  Con;^ft«)  tint  scaiion.  Speech 
of  AiUms,  855;  Lyon  ftsk>  to  be  c«- 
cusiid,  6oG ;  what  c(Hi«litutc9  "  tlui 
It'juse  "  ;  fuiptivo-sliive  luw,  354 ;  peti- 
tion from  fnit!  no^n'ou*;  ^^"t  !  dctNite  oo, 
S67-A0O ;  dehaCe  oo  circalutioo  of  fyr- 
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elf^a  coiru,  SGO-36S;  Lyan-(iH8wold 
fracas,  3t);>-3^ ;   X.  Y.  2.  disputchea, 

374,  .IT.') :  Sprigi:'*  reiolutioos,  l>75 ; 
Alion  Hill,  3t'3-^uj;  new  iiAtiLnduatlou 
act,  U'JA,  8ifi* ;  Sudition  Uill  pa«ac:i, 
t<ii  m*  of,  39ti. 

Filili  (_'on}(n£M,  eouond  M)«.vion.  Pe- 
titions for  n|)eul  of,  4:^3. 4'ii  ;  ri>|>ort  of 
cuniiuiitee  ou,  4^4-127 ;  dubtiu  on, 
4^6,  4i^7;  motion  to  Dxpol  Lyon,  434) , 
llojBe  htfen,  4uO,  431 ;  work  done  by, 
4^1. 

Sixth  Coii(rro9a,  flret  nwaioii.  N#w 
ulL-iu lioni,  4^1  ;  luiancr  l^i  AdaiuA^A 
tipuucii,  431 ;  di-otli  of  Wa<«hini;tou  an- 
nounca-I,  45'J  ;  action  of\l\c  Uouito,  4'^ 
{tetitiuii  oorioumtM);  i)Ittvv-tni<li!,  434- 
456;  Korulolph'tf  lctt*-'r  to  Adaitw,  450, 
4«il;  Koau'B  lilcut^jfjI-Ciiuut  8i)l.  4*12, 
403;t^ld  modal  lo  Truxtuii,  resolution 
ondcathof  JtuiiO!>JHrvis.  Jr.,475;  laws 
for  tho  calu  of  lund,  cataoluth  territory 
of  Ohio,  432  und  note  ;  the  Presidential 
cIl-cUoo  iu  thu  llouoo,  6:13-5J6;  hulloc, 
^■H^  note;    condtitutioniil  ouicndtuont 

BropoMd,  62U-d3U  ;  dubote  on  bvdiUoa 
iii,5ji)-,'i3a. 

t^uVunth  Conirnifla.  JoSersoo'i  nWH- 
snffo  tn,  ijin.  W4:  deboto  on  rapoal  of 
jiiditiiarv  law,  W7-411 ;  ropenl  dirtied, 
(111 ;  iniemal  tiuccs  renuHud,  013-415; 
niiiijr.tlicatioD  law  repoalc<i,'iiij;  action 
ro^f.inlin;;  the  rif^ht  of  iU'])on'it  on  tho 
Mi-M.-%>ippi,  G21-fii).'» ;  action  rc^urdlntf 
tite  piirclia.ic  of  l^uiKiaiia,  t}.'H,  &il. 

ConncL'ticit.  Ijotitrie*  in,  il ;  lands 
wdod  bv.  477  ;  her  "  flro  Unds,"  478, 
nolo;  "  Wittturn  Kt^sorvc,"  478. 

CouAtollution.  Capturos  L'lmiurflronte, 
43S,  433;  rejoidnip  at  Bn^um,  434; 
fi^ht  with  La  Veixreiuioo,  47-V 

CooAtitution  of  tho  tJaiUxl  Scau».  Inter- 
preted by  the  fiupremu  Court,  I8tl-1H5; 
rncanin.;  of  diro^  ta.x,  H8;  theclovcntb 
amundniiint  passed  by  Coii!*r«ss,  IHii, 
IW  ;  coriatitutional  [""jwers  of  the  llon.-^> 
of  Keproacintitivaj  with  rujipod  to 
truutioEif  31i7--"3  ;  I'int-ltney'.i  amnnd- 
tncnt,  474;  proposed  nmcndinent  of 
manner  of  dinosinif  t:1octors  ft^'>.  MO, 

Cooper,  TUoiuas.  Counsel  fnr  Duaae, 
4<I4;»l(utch  of,  40A;Ubelii  Adams,  4W; 
trkl  and  conviction  of,  4C4,  4tf7  ;  case 
meutioDed.  531. 

Coppers.  Churub  connem  at  Albany,  78, 
note  ;  scarcity  of,  1^,  73  and  note,  7i; 
amount  of.  79. 

Cotton.  Ciuturo  ofL  in  Gfonjlfi.  4  and 
note;  invention  of  tlw  colt<tn-)j;in,  1S2, 
ir..3  ;  prioe  of  cotton,  163,  note  ;  cutton- 
milLi,  ]t;4,  1(15;  yield  ui  1T05,  IA5. 

Court,  fytprem*,  »/' tTHii*d  StiUim,  Sua- 
bility of  a  State,  tried  and  decided,  1M2- 
1H6;  ar>i:uiuont  of  Itandolph,  183,  184 1 
dcn.-iflioiiH  of  the  _iud^,  1*4,  185;  do- 
cidu*  ibe  tax  on  uama^^tta  oonalituUou- 
al,  1§S. 

Oirevit.  Bill  to  rej^ulate,  474 ;  de- 
bute  ou  rupea]  of^  00^-610, 
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Couit.  Unit^  Stata  Didrict.  Bill  to 
regulate  juries,  472,  473. 

Coxe^  Tencli,  Leltor  of  Adonu  to,  oa 
British  influence,  496,  497  and  note; 
Recused  of  being  a  British  guide,  &0S. 

"Creed^  The  I'oiitical,  of  a  Western 
American,"  263.  note. 

Crescent,  The.  A  frigate  given  as  trib- 
ute to  Al'fien,  589,  &1K). 

Currio^  Williaui.  Diopute  with  Bush  re- 
garding bloedJa^,  847-850. 

Currency.  TobuccoDote4a8,12;  "sharp- 
ahins,"  12;  in  the  West^  29;  church 
oopperSf  78  and  note ;  whiskey  as,  189. 

"Cut-tail,"  672. 

Dallas,  A.  J.    Counsel  for  Duane,  464. 

Dale,  Commodore.  tJent  with  fleet  agaiuitt 
Barbary  Powers,  692. 

Dayton,  Jonathan.  Sequestration  reso- 
lutiousj  186  and  note,  1U7 ;  speaker, 
£59. 

Debated.  Pennsylvania  Assembly  on  lot- 
teries, 23,  .a ;  II.  of  B.  on  Kxchw  Bill, 
25-26 ;  Bank  of  United  Sutes,  SO,  81 ; 
represenbitioD,  68-56 ;  Indian  War,  6&- 
71 ;  device  lor  ooinago,  72, 78 ;  on  Madi- 
son's resolutions,  100-182 ;  "  self-cre- 
ated societies,"  204-208 ;  naturalization, 
200-212;  reply  to  President's  speech, 
259, 260 ;  powers  of  the  Uouae  tmtroaty- 
makinfr,  267-275;  on  naturalization  tax, 
831-838;  on  Alien  Bills,  898-895;  on 
slavery,  454-458 ;  on  ooatinaing  Sedi- 
tion Law,  680-632 ;  on  repeal  of  judi- 
ctar>-,  608-811 ;  on  repeal  of  taxes,  614, 
615;  on  Miasissippi  question,  624. 

Debts,  British.  Dayton'a  resolutions  to 
sequester,  187  and  note. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.  Amount 
owned  in  Massachusetts,  22 ;  specula- 
tion in,  22,  23. 

Decatur,  Stephen.  Captures  a  French 
privateer.  887. 

Defence.  Preparation  for,  against  Eng- 
land, 170, 171 ;  aid  pven  by  the  people, 
172;  enthusiasm  at  New  York,  172, 
173;  coast  of  Connecticut  defended, 
178  J  mea.»uro8  for  defence,  1797,  344; 
"  millions  tor  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute,"  884 ;  suliscriptions  for  the 
navy,  385^886. 

"Defence,  The,"  by  Camillus.  A  re- 
view of  Jay's  treaty  by  Hamilton,  251, 

Dolucroix.  *K6lations  of  Monroe  and 
Pincknoy  with,  319. 

Democratic  Society,  The.  Organized, 
109 ;  circular  addrsrw  of,  109, 110  ;  tlm 
societies  in  general,  175 ;  in  Virginia, 
177,  178;  disapproves  of  the  whiskey 
inrturroclion,  196:  reply  to  the  chargie 
of  "  self-created^'*  20«. 

Detroit     Description  of,  farming  at,  281. 

Devize,  Jean.  On  Mifflin'syellow-lever 
proclamation,  346,347. 

Dexter,  Samuel.  Moves  Mavc- holders 
cannot  bo  naturalized,  210-212  :  Secre- 
tary of  War,  490:  accused  of  bumtng 
public  records,  617-519. 


DirectoiT  of  Fimnoe.  NoCifV  Monroe 
that  if  treaty  is  approx'ed  toe  French 
alliance  ends,  259 ;  three  decrees  rela- 
tive to  United  States,  287;  Monroe 
asks  for  complaints  against  Unit^ 
States,  287.  288  ;  the  oompUtota,  288  : 
Adet  recalled  by,  288,  209;  retire  to 
receive  Pinokncy,  820,  S21 ;  demand 
of,  through  X.,  v.,  Z.,  86»-<74;  offer 
to  treat  with  Gerry,  404. 

Dispatches  of  X.  ¥.  Z.  CommiMioners 
published,  874-876 ;  in  London,  405. 

"  Di»triot  of  Columbia,"  408. 

Domain,  The  Public.  Histonr  of  tho 
origin  of,  476, 478 ;  acUon  of  Uaiyland, 
476 ;  of  Virginia^  476, 477 ;  flnt  land 
ffiven  by  New  York,  477 ;  cesaioo  by 
Vii;^la,  477;  cessions  by  tho  other 
States,  477, 478;  area  of,  in  1787,  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  478 ;  reservation  on  the 
land  cessions,  479;  *' Vazoo  frauds,'* 
479, 480 ;  sale  of,  np  to  1800, 481,  note ; 
Harrison's  plan  for  the  sale  of,  482. 

"  Donation  Lands"  in  Pennsylvaoia^lSf. 

Dress.  At  the  raoe  balls,  9 ;  theUre  of 
the  beau,  548, 544 ;  on  the  frontier,  577. 

Drunkennua,  7  and  note. 

Duane,  William.  Sketch  of  early  life, 
489-441 ;  assaulted  by  son  of  Oovenior 
McRean,  489,  441 ;  attacks  the  Ross 
bill,  remarks  on  caucuses,  463;  464 ; 
summoned  by  the  Senate,  refuses  to 
appear,  464 ;  enod  for  libel,  464 ;  peti- 
tion of  hia  frteadtf,  465, 

Duelliiur,  7. 

Duor,  William.  Treatment  of  Um  French 
emigrants,  148^  charges  iwainst,  150 
and  note ;  mentioned,  40,  47. 

Dumouriez.  His  victories  celebrated,  89 ; 
at  New  York  by  Tammany  Society,  90, 
91 :  at  Boston  by  civic  feast,  91-98. 

Eaglo  Tavern  described,  9. 

Education.  New  England  fishermen, 
669,  670 ;  New  England  Primer,  570 ; 
children's  books,  571,  672. 

Election  of  1801.  The  contest  in  the  11. 
of  K.,'623-6;»6 ;  demonstration  at  Wash- 
ington, 625. 

Elections  in  the  South.   Scenes  at,  14.  IS- 

Electoral  vote,  1792,  88,  note;  manner  of 
co^tinc,  sending,  -ind  counting,  s.) ; 
Ross  Electoral-Count  Bill,  462,  463. 

Electors  of  President.  When  appointed, 
05 ;  how  to  vote,  &!> ;  day  tor  countin.; 
the  vote, 86;  Ross  Electoral-Coant  Bill, 
462, 4tS3. 

Emancipation  encouraged,  30.  21. 

Embetifo  of  1794,  178;  people  insi-t  on 
its  obserranco,  173  j  scenes  at  New 
York  and  Philadi'lphia,  173, 174  ;  anger 
of  the  peopl<>  when  the  embargo  wa^ 
lifted,  174 ;  action  of  tho  mates  onJ 
sliip-captainSj  174,  IT^. 

Ephruta.    Sunday-school  at,  83. 

Erie,  Pa.,  164. 

Excise.  Hatred  of,  25;  speeob  of  J- 
Jackson  on,  26  ;  debate  on,  27,  28  ;  op- 
position to,  in  the  West,  43 ;  collector* 
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iinsjieotonnttackiKl,  43,4S;  the  tax  I 

whukvy,    189,  nute ;    violvnoe    xa 
stem    I'eniiBylvunui,    lSi9;    "Tom 


and 
on 

ttie  Tinkur,"  IDO :  (jrocv:i:^t;a  Uaiit-d 
ag:ui]iit  dii«t)lli-r«,  l^*u ;  ImsiirreL-titju 
c«ii«ed  by  the  wliijikt-y  tax,  lUO-liOS ; 
rc}>cal  oi  w&ciiw  luwif^  Sll,  615, 

"  FtHmgexervtM/'  679. 

Fiinner,  The  Ut-niinn,  556,  557. 

Fll^t-JflJr  HpniioDa  in  ITiKi,  S83. 

Fnuuhvt,  Miiiihltir  tn»ai  Kniwe.  A  letter 
01',  InicrocpUKl,  2ai ;  and  scut  to  fwk- 
cnng,  aai;  Wushin^'ton  rteeive*  il, 
2^11 ;  subject  oi,  il&\i,  -i-iS  i  latii  bt-t'oro 
Handolph.  \:$&.  :'&4 ;  rft't^'iiutiou  ol  Kuii- 
dolpli;  bii  «(^(?KH  Fauchi't,  :f:t-t ;  uttviiipt 
of  (Jie  British  lo  capturo  Fuuulut  on 
Long  Islaud  ^oimd,  'i^U,  'jari ;  Iub  bu;^- 
froffi)  Mixed  bj  ]lnli>h  Hliiit  Afrirn, 
895  :  promifles  to  f^ive  Kjuidulpli  cO|<u.-fi 
of  aijiiiiiU;beK,  itii6;  iwiilit  Ivtnrv  doini; 
io;  vends  pui<er»,  iS!i ;  dofcavo  ol'  the 
uioduct  ot'irrnncv,  sn,  aU,  &\». 

"Fcdenil  Bouarta  ^o.  1 "  and  '•  JJo.  2," 
617-619. 

Federul  money.    Lhile  used.  56S,  fir.9. 

Fcdcnd  I'arty.  lUnulu>n  iir^ti^'*  nu  cxvine 
and  bank,  25-39;  Bonk  ol  United 
l^t«te-••,  at^'Jl  ;  btDk  cbartcr  ci-'ucd, 
KA  87  ;  Federal  meoeurfB  unj  opuVar  in 
I'onn^Ovuum,  41-*8:  priDk,-i|tlt8  of.  in 
]Tl»l,  45»:  prcHidential  cUcti^pii  of  ITVS. 
(i6-88;  Frt-iich  cdUipUciitiotin,  96  tift; 
nciitndlty  pnK-liimii'd,  m  ;  tioiiblca 
with  (jcnet  tiiid  tlic  privateers,  1(»-U>1, 
]<^S.  104,  IDTf  113,  119;  dUputcv  uC 
New  York,  105,  lOfi ;  "  Itclvidiim  ntid 
Fucifli-us,"  114;  Kc'puMtcun  clturjics 
ai.iiin»T  Ilnniilton,  TI4-II!':  iiicn-hbiitM 
•support  iHMitniliiy.  1»4:  (jvtu-t'Biippral 
141  iho  iwoplt!,  137-140  ;  prtpuro  fur 
wnr,  I7i>-1"2:  lay  on  c-inoarKO,  17S- 
174;  Elcvi'iith  Aiueiidiucnl,  ItiS-lsH; 
T»nytoti'R  rt'i*nlutl'iM,  \^f-\  Jny  w-nt  ti» 
KtC'laiid,  IS'3 ;  ]>ut  <lonn  W([L-ky  Kc- 
KUinn,  1S!>-2(I?1;  "  *eU-Civnted  iwvcio. 
tics,"  204-t;Cifj;  "  I'uier  rnrciipinc," 
tliP  FedtTal  ]ijiiiiptilrl«yr,  S'^Nl. '.'i'"  ;  niit- 
umlizatioD  law,  ^(>H-;^i;i;  olion^es  in 
the  Ciiblnct.  213;  Jay's  treaty,  212- 
23(1,  it4.'.-iir.« ;  Tauchcfn  letter,  asi- 
iW;  Monroe  sent  to  Fniooe ;  '^57,  2'f'I; 
Irenty  in  ihe  H.  of  R..  ii63-27(I,  iSl  ; 
oppoiic  ailirii?*i<'n  of  Tenncu'^t'e,  2'^.'i; 
•lection  of  171'6,  2S»-,1(.7 ;  Adiiitw 
elected.  Sn?:  French  tmubles,  Sll-Slit; 
l*inckr»ey  nent  to  Franco,  319  ;  lay  now 
laxc*,  syi-ns2;  new  envoy  gent  tn 
Franeo.  841;  Lvon-Griswold  ftaca.-', 
»«a-a6«;  tlie  X.  Y.  Z.  miwlon,  S67- 
STl;  ex-Uemont  over,  S76.  S77 ;  "Hail 
Columljia,'*  tttc;,  878 -ShV  ^  qiin*i- 
wjir  Willi  France.  887 ;  sedition  law, 
38^-390  ;  alien  lawn,  aUS  Siifi,  SDrt  ; 
popular  excitement,  4i»O-*03  ;  report  on 
alien  and  Kditiun  laws,  424-4'JT  ;  third 
uitHNion  to  France,  430 ;  rejoi^-int^  ov«r 
a  naval  vietoiy,  4il^ia4;   put  duwo 


Fric«'B  robeltioD,  434-459 ;  "  Tub  coo- 
epiracy"  441;  "  lallor'ii  plot,"  442; 
"  lllui9mati,'*44S;  cxtmdinonof  Nu^i^ 
44Q.  447  ;  cIoctioD  iu  I'oDEuylvauia, 
44D;  Eloctonil-t'ouiit  BUI,  iSa,  4<>3: 
army  disbondcd.  *82 ;  election  of 
IWJO,  iJjOl,  iftO-ia? ;  judiciary  law, 
fits,  GS8:  ramoval  of  Fed»ruli(it«  Itoin 
odloe,  6o8-&Hy;  New  ilaveu  rcnion- 
•tmnoe.  5tifi'6»7,  5ua-B!)8  ;  trouble  with 
bpuin,  6iX~f>-d4 ;  oppoM  Louisiana  pur- 
cluuc,  6:^^6(10. 

"  Fedcrel  rati*,"  407. 

Fever,  Yellow.  At  Philadelplua.  1798. 
I'iO;  popular  reinediwn,  127 ;  tlikiver 
vinegar,  Imh;  Bu^h  Iliii  hospital,  1^0; 
terrors  of,  UO ;  alarm  throughout  th« 
e«uiitry,  lAU,  l:il :  I'.utl'erinir  in  ilu-eity, 
i::'i,  ISa;  bupervtitionit  ts  !■>  orit^iu  nf, 
133,  134 :  lit  NfW  York.  17^4,  24R, 
£44;  at  rhili-.delphia,  lifT.  34i-S60 ; 
at  I'hibdelpliia,  in  17!>8,  411-414;  m- 
pcrrtitlou*  c^u^e»  of,  414. 

Fiiidlty,  W  iUinm.  Mrntir.ned,  47  ;  com- 
miMioncr  from  the  «hUkey  insurjfent*, 
i0.i  ;  does  H'.l  vc.>te  an  tlie  question  of 
oirr>  inc  il  e  treaty  into  caict ;  his  ex- 
pluiuition,  2^1. 

Fire.  Destruction  of  i«prrii  in  ili«  War 
and  Trensury  Offiwa,  M7-51». 

F!re-cnj.nn»>,  Ml*-&41. 

FlIe-h(»^e,  54i>. 

Firf-tiisurouw,  541,  S4'J. 

Fire  reffutiitloith  of  cities,  fiS9,  MO :  of 
Kew  LotidDD,  54U,  541 ;  at  Kcw  York, 
Ml. 

Firca,  Manner  of  extin>[uit(blng,  CSO ; 
tir«-buckett;,  MO.  &41. 

Fiitb«nneu  of  New  Ettyhind.  Fducation 
ol.  669,  670  ;  1  ui.lwn-s  672. 

Fitcli,  John.     Hi.-  Btetimhoar,  77-70. 

FlBfT.  Fn.-ncli  lloiJ!  pulled  down  at  Ton- 
tine, New  York, 'i;i4,aia;  Fn*nch  flagat 
Kcw  York  treutv-mcelini(,  210;  tnj{U»h 
fluK  insulted  at  Kew  York,  UiiO;  French- 
niL-n  aitk  tr>  have  tricolor  rt'movul  fi'OBi 
Toiitioe,  223  ;  Biitiiih  flo^lfumed  at  Sa- 
vannah, 224;  Mcnroo  acnda  one  to 
Freneli  Convcntinn,  t^fi?  ;  Fraiiceftcnda 
one  to  United  States,  26? ;  Americun 
fair  hung  in  6lAtu-llou«o  i>r  Gcoevu, 
267,  note ;  Barney^^  insult  to  I'Hitoil 
States  Htg,  817  ;  tricolor  removed  from 
Tontine,  Sib:  Quv^  pn-seuU-d  lo  tbo 
'•  Aajtociuifd  Vrinth.*'  8tft, 

Flour.    Coe-tcf.  (tie. 

"  FIdut  mcrcluuil«,"  £32,  i33. 

Flour-milU  at  Troy,  675. 

Flvinff-Fiah.     Frvncli  privateer,  816. 

F'MhJ,  Cost  of,  (I;  kind  10  l>e  bad  at 
innH.  11 ;  kind  urcd  iu  Vtriciiiiu,  14. 

Forciiniera.  Dread  of  tilltd  foreignerp, 
21)3;  when  tiatnmlircd.  muht  renounce 
title-*,  213;  debulo  on,  2HS-212 ;  btne- 
fita  Lvoferred  on  tbu  UoLUd  Stuto^  by, 

FroDfe.  Siinpotli  V  for.  89 ;  French  vic- 
tories celebnitvu,  t^0-03;  Fnnch  re- 
pubUcaniHtn  tuitttitcd,  ti3  86 ;  ucwa  oi 
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war  «ith  Knfftani]  and  Spani.  M.  Vl : 

nctionof  Wi»riin ""' ■  '■ — ' -- 

rtve*,M;  hi»f 
W;  ■»lc-)'>ftTi  •:- 
lOJ 
risi.' 

is;. 

Oit  > 
M.> 

to  ' 
tian, 
Mil  :- 

Itts^:...  ,.:  .  .:.;i  ;  -.:  -;--  .  .;_  ^l-.. 
ft58;  diimanil*  a  copy  of  Jny'*  IraHy, 
S&S;  tbrvo  Joontcw  nf  l>ir<M;ti>ry,  SL^f ; 
Monroe  vkf  ftr  {<<iin|>lniuU  ■ffKitut 
United  6ww*.  5^.  'JHH'  Adot  ro- 
ofed, SSti ;  KAuohet'ft  'lofenvNi  of  tho 
OonduoCofFranoe.nii^-SIS:  Piulcnrin/t 
cttugumpiiiLst  France, SIS;  n  Krcoun* 
oikn  rapKLM  to  Pi<:korintf,ai3,  nii;  the 
nUtioiu  or  f  nin(?c  uid  United  Btitm 
diMUMftd  by*  pomphletoan,  Sli-SH; 
Kranch  liberty  Jeacribed  by  Porcuplite, 
117,  SIS :  minora  a"  U>  trvutcoKnt  of 
Pinoknoj.  IIH;  reoill  ofMonrtM,  sl9; 
captore  or  tbo  Mount  Voraoa,  31tt ; 
reAii&lof  Dlroctory  ta  receive  Plaokney, 
IM;  flcods  rinobnoy  out  of  Francn, 
111 ;  Oon^r'^i««  ■umui'uied  to  ooD«tdtir 
•oHon  of,  SJl;  doftndad  by  Rcpubli- 
CMM,  Ml ;  MoimUnoBon  Hnt  to,  8il ; 
dtondttlofM  on  Anuricon  commerce, 
1(7,  SSI  i  powoni  of  Anoricmn  onvoya 
to,  S4d;  neiwtifttiou*  witli  W..  X-,  Y., 
nod  Z..9'iy;  domAndiof  the  Dtrectonr, 
B;0,  871;  ncgotiktioD*  with,  870-971; 
popaUr  uiger  anlniL,  87ft-S>lS ;  "  block 
oooludo*,''^  S^SSa-,  tricolor,  iid\ 
Mnnon*  on  the  oaadact  of,  3'^ :  DIivo- 
tory  offer  to  tn»t  with  (iorrr,  404 ; 
Meniliall  rettimi  homo,  401 ;  ncji^otlfl- 
tioui  bctwecD  Gerry  end  TolloyrKnil, 
405-403  ;  LogSD  ^e»  to  Franoo,  *>i* ; 
b  received  and  brings  luck  luttoM,  41i> ; 
new  envoys,  480;  ordrrcd  to  d«pirt, 
450 ;  A«ine  a  oooventinn,  HI,  fi28 ; 
nUflod  by  the  Seiuto,  630 ;  ratl&cation 
of,  by  Napoleon,  808  and  note ;  efla^toD 
of  Louiilana  to,  oj  Spain,  830 ;  a  onlo- 
nT  to  be  sent  to  Xx)utBiaaa,  G^,  631 ; 
Monroa  aooc  Co  Fmnoe  to  bu  v  iataiid  or 


Kaw  Orleans^  fl32,  «28;  livingrton's 
DStfOtUtlon  with  TtUlnyrand  and  Na- 
polooii,  bi't,  t)i7  ;  Louiiilana  purchased 
I'mm  branci",  6i7,  «::8. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Originates  **  Ca 
ira,"  69,  W)  and  nnto  ;  oharocter  of,  by 
"iWr  I'nroupiofi,"  £fi9,  note;  direc- 
tor of  the  first  &  re-ins  iinuaoe  company, 
Ml. 

**  KrankUn,"  loiter*  of,  on  Jay'a  Iwaty, 

Fredorioa,  Qa  ,  S. 

FrBnpflii,  riiilip.    Sketoh  of,  63 ;  editor 

of  Nndonol  Oacotte,  OS,  6S  and  note. 

«a  and  note. 


French.    Inanlenoe  of,  at  BoiitoD,  1X3, 

laC;  at  H-'- I  ■'■'■■-    '■■•;  ftaj  piUM 

down   ai  i'lQM,  Vew 

Yiir!^  ■„■]  u-fcribtd  by 

t  M.'Udi  t»4  re- 

516. 

In  GcaTfU,S; 
'  Iff  plavcry,  VO;  p»U- 
"••  on  ala%-ery,  3J,BS«; 

'  3ni:(  n^-unat  £• 
■1,  tried  fcr 

i  .  '■  iiiinliod. 

ill.-  ;t!i. 

Fun;  :,4T. 

Fumilurt:,  ;•,  !<■,  ii,  ii, 

UftllatiQ.  Albert  Condoct  rtf,  at  Partda- 
aonS  rVrry  moctintr  of  whittkcy  inaUN 
gent",  'iiw;  at  ttnJ  Mann  Old  Fort  maM* 
iDiTi  ^*1  •  ^>  tn'aty>niakitij'  powers,  VTI, 
87x;  doBni»  *'lhe  Ilna«(»,*';i5$;  intiv»- 
du«M  apcti'inn  from  frvf  ni'^r-'M,  SH, 
Sfi7  ;  uri  I'l  *"  "  ; ;  ill- 

aalt^  B'  """({t 

40i:  Fi'i.  -     -Llaij 

ofTrcis  . 

aalU|>olia.  fnr,  cDtt'tcd  ia 

Fnuioo,  lid- .-,  -. ,  L  ,cv  rvach  Virtfinja, 
144;  Miilfuriiuf  uf,  I4v;  aturt  fnr  Otu>s 
141»;  building  *if  Hk  tnwn  be^in,  141, 
IW;  manner  ot  fellin^i  tree*,  15"; 
afijrrr  at  Du.r,  ISO,  IjI  ;  condition « 
OalUpijIin,  179'*,  151  and  note. 

Gaeott^,  Tlio  Xati'mul.  Founded,  49: 
the  Republican  ^^riiran,  Freoeau  cdlu. 
63,  SS,  note;  o:cninw,  \JU. 

Oazatto  of  Uio  United  States.  FedenJ 
onran,  CO.  ^- 

Gcnat,  Minister  from  FmnM.  Arrirw 
In  {'ulU'd  Stati*,  9S;  coudoct  in  tlie 
South,  93,   Bit;   njception  at   PhitwW' 

fihia,  10<i;  is  acknowledifttl  bv  \Va»'h-  > 
ntfWn,  Ifll  ;  dinnrr  ti\  ot  i  ^AWr'*.  W  \ 
hi«  oorre'Pf'iidp'ice  *!■■  '  " 
103;  »(K»nd  dittnvr 
104,  lOfi;  ftclimi  r.  _: 
Bemoarat,"  113:  thn-wLcfi:*  u*  ii(-|««l 
to  tlie  poopio,  113;  proic^i^  aoiinstrhii 
aQ^peftftlon  of  Duplnir  -  ■ "'  ■  'tv  abJ 
King's  lottflr  r»|;rnrdir,  irral,  I 

1S7,   139;    Goncf*   .  |3», - 

note;  liwultinu  k-tu-r  i'->  ^Vu.-.hiti^'w,  * 
189.  14->;  Mnultrio'fl  letter  lo.  ll-t;! 
Gcni-i'a  rcptj,  14iJ;  demands  ppi»Mii-l 
lirin  of  Jay  and  Kitu;,  141  ;  evidrncuof  I 
his  miMiinduL-t,  141,  liS ;  i»  recaUedrf 
141. 

Goneva,  K.  Y.    De«orlbod,  1 6T,  nota. 

GoDova.  United  States  flaz  han^  lo 
municipal  htHise  at,  S&7,  note.  ^ 

Oofirifia.  Fiundin):  of  Sttvunnah,  l;j 
chanotor  of  Oj^lettmrpo,  1,  •£■  nopule-l 
tloo  of  Oeon*ta  before  KcrolQn>w,  I;] 
Savannah  dworibod.  :^;  Rnnborv,  S^A 
8;  Fn'deriea,S:  Aivi>st«,3;  Old  £bpD-] 
excr,  3 ;  libraries  at,  S ;  Itairilu^  of  the  j 
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Gold  oailiH. 


BalilniTigare,  S;  Bilk  caltare,  S;  Nev 
£bcnoz«r  destroyed,  4;  plantAtiona  de- 
Bcnbcd,  4 ;  rutleaecw  of  ■fcriculturc,  4 ; 
or  LRJiiApurUiUon,  4;  ctittoa  euUur«,  4 
aod  note  ;  HporU  in,  2 ;  ifouj^Dfr,  C  oud 
note :  mctn^.  6,  note ;  Suite  Bued  bv 
Chlanolm,  rem-*et»  tn  unwucr,  l!j3  ;  tiiftl 
of  Lho  duie  and  dtH.-it)ioti  of  Uiu  Suprcmu 
Court,  1S&-1S5;  Jay  burntd  in  nlHiry 
at  8avaniuUi,  :;2o ;  land:*  cvdtd  bv, 
«TS;  **ya2ooLauii  KrautU,"  471*,  4?W. 

Gerry , Elbridfre,  *.'pniiDTP.AioQvrtol''ranL*, 
S44;  vuit  01'  Y.  to  Gt:rry,  S7t ;  vi>ii  ui' 
Z.  Ui  (Jerry,  372;  inVrview  wiUi  TuJ- 
Icyraud,  8?'i,  37S  ;  'rulleyniDd  upcna  & 
ntifotiutiun  with,  404  ;  Civrry  oooscnttf, 
405,  iOfl ;  di«)lo«««)  ib«  Dailies  of  X.,  Y., 
u]dZ..405  Rod  Dou; ;  corretpondsnce 
with  Talluyrand,  407,  4U(t ;  bkuuih  of 
early  ItSe,  409. 

Giles,  W.  B.,  of  VlrKitiia,  Rist'lnlions 
Bguinst  llamiltOD,  UVUS';  Aptwuh  on 
'*  ectf-uTOHUid  «ocietic«,"  204;  ou  natu- 
TBlUfltion,  21],  m2;  on  judieinry,  fl(i9. 

Gin,  The  CoHoa.    Invontion  of,  Ifli,  IC^, 

Glrard,  Stcplieo.  Nur»ea  yullow-fotfer 
putlcDttft  I2tf ;  Doble  conduci,  Isw,  aolc. 

Gloucoiitvr.     Stiamun  of,  dcuiiind  wiir, 

Worn  at  Savannah,  S. 
Law  nwpecting  dreulntlon 
of  f^>rvi;;n,  StKMC^;  debowd  oouditiijii 
nf,  3(il. 
■  "  (toii(rinj»,"  5  and  note. 
I  Grain  cltvator*,  676. 
LUnn^  TJie.    Captuwd  tn  Chofspeake 
^fcor  by  L'Ambiwoido,  &it,  IfiO. 
mil  Britain.    C'ontrnS  cnmmi'rtm  of  the 
South,  n ;  stops  AuiericoQ  ooromeroo 
with  Fninrp,    Iflfl;    P«izura  and  oon- 
domnation  of  sliiptt  andcan20,196-'16S; 
her  conduct  donouncvd,  1'^^. 
Gravesond,  N.  Y,    *f«i-^ardcn  nt,  SS7. 
Gray,  Robert.    Discovery  of  tbo  Cohun- 

bia  rivor,  6.1.V(yi.'>. 
"Gr\'onTreej"Tbe.  Fire- inauToncc  com - 

ptiny  at  I'lnladcliitiia,  MS. 
Gnndin':r-    Mtithoa  of  giindinjt  com  in 

Vlrjrfnla,  14. 
Griflwold.    1H.4  fight  n-itlt  MnUlmw  Lyon, 
8AS-3tiT;  Mitoijsaipjji  rcbolutionof,  C21, 
632. 

Iliiimrtown.    T.tbcrty-pot«  riotoL  19f. 

"Hail,  rn)iimhin."   Produced,  377,878; 

popularity  of,  S7S-86D. 
Bumilton,  Alcxnndpr.     ProposM  the  ox- 
[     otM,  35 ;  plazL-i  ttid  U nitfl  ^tut&i  Bunk, 
'      W;  uivo>«  WafihinirU-<n  to  Bit'n  i^harlcr, 
87;   mentioned.  41* ;    writr-i  lctt«ni  of 
"Pacifiyus,"  114;   attfl^kcd  by  Madi- 
son nn  chArjo  ot'jtpfculmion,  114.  115; 
Giloa'a  rttri)luti^nfl  rcirardintf.  n&-117; 
Tcaoluiion  vott-d  down,   117-119;    re- 
aiirns  SecretnryHhip  of  Trpa«urT,  214; 
BupportA  Jny'H  treaty,  'v  Ktouwl  at  Uie 
iiovr   York 'tn^utv-mof-tinii,   2U,  820; 
wrilM  "The  Defence"  bv  Camillu*, 
S46;   ftttoclu  on,  by  Muhlcnbvri;  oud 


Uonroa.  830 ;  the  of&lr  with  Mr.  Ber-^ 
XMlda  and  oonduct  of  Monroe,  &3d-J[89 1\ 
Hamilton  oppoaes  Sedition  Bill,  39?: 
nuUces  a  convusa  of  tlio  Scvf  KngUncf 
SUtea,  494;  letter  to  Aditnta,  49)} ;  h!i 
pamphlet  on  AdiunB,  S04-&0d ;  Burru 
curcit  a  copy,  &05,  note;  answers  to  th 
pamphlet,  hf!. 

Uaodbill*.  *•  Bcrmndion  Privateer,"  21 7l 
uute  ;  aicoln&t  the  treaty  ut  New  Yorkll 
218;  treaty  hnndbill  at  PhilodelphiaJ 
Sa4,  not£;  Poruuiouth  handbill,  S^sH 
note.  ' 

Uorrifon,  W.  IT.    Dclcfptto  from  territoiy  I 
northwest  of  the  Uaio,  451 ;  hi»  Load 
Bill,  4»2. 

Uoiiwell,  Anthony.     Convict«d  nndori 
dition  law,  467. 

"  Heoder."  67«.  j 

Hi-bniw  booka  at  New  Ebeneier,  9. 

ilenflvtd,  tiideoD.  Arrested  for  oervln^- 
00  a  privateer,  104.  Tried  and  acquit-4 
tad,  108.  ' 

*'  UiBtory  of  tha  Administration  of  John 
Adutns,"  by  J.  Wood.  Supprusood  by 
Burr,  471.  472. 

Holcnjlt,  Jolui.  Oriifuiatea  "Tom  the 
Tinker,"  ISO. 

•'  Holy  Laugh,"  682. 

HnnkinH,  Suuuel.  Conncctioa  with  the 
Tiilieymnd  lett«r,  8til. 

Uoukiu>oii,  Jostfuh,  377,  878. 

"  iiot-wnter  rebellion,"  436. 

BouAB.  Description  of  a  Fhtladolphta  I 
house,  64:;.  54a ;  of  poor  wlulea  in  VJr- 1 
{dnia,  14;  in  Tcnnefioec,  S4. 

Hnitnc  of  Roprcflcntativui.  What  con»ti>  j 
tute>i,  350;  Speaker!*  of:  First  Con- J 
grvsA,  F.  A.  MulilcnHir^r ;  S(K»nd  Con- 
(rrcrt,  Jonathan  Trumbull;  ThirrlCon- 1 
grsiw,  F-  A.  Sluhluiiberg ;  Fourth] 
Couf^rcas,  Jonathan  Dayton  ;  Fit^h  j 
Confrri'Jbi,  Jonathan  Duyton  ;  SijitU 
Contrrcjis,  Tht'otlnre  Sedinv-wk ;  Sov--j 
ciith  Coiij^oM,  Nathaniel  MacoD. 

Hoiiiic-nii»*inir,  677. 

Hull,  Isimc,  8fis. 

HiimphreyH,  Cltniont.  AmbuII  on  B.  F,  > 
Baclic.  333. 

Ujmnii  uaod  in  New  Enghmd,  66T. 

"  llluminati.  The,"  443. 

'Mltuminati,  Tbo  New  England,"  44S- 

44A,  41f9,  .<01. 
ImpRadunent.    Of  Wiltioiu  Blount.  *8I>- 

S4-j!;  ioipcacbmontdiitmbwcd,  349,  note. 
Impielv.  irrowtJi  of,  660.  5*i7. 
Importation  in  thoBouUi,4-S. 
Ini pro V omenta.  liKomal.    Canals,  74-77 ;  j 

lurnpikfl,  76,  668-666. 
Inaucural  oeromoniM  In  1901,  6U-li$9;  ■ 

cvlcbratioa  of  the  day,  &3&-CS7.  I 

Indisnn.     Defeat  St.  Olmr,  44,  46  ;  Bnmt 

loader  of,  4$,  47 ;  cyminiOiy  for,  87.  C? ; 

opitoMtion  to  war  witii,  09,  "0  ;  triuich- 

cry  of,  70,  71. 
luuK.    Bndnota  of,  8,  10;  Eazlo  Tavern, 

9;  in  North  Carolina,  10,  11;  in  New 

£Uifiund,  &&4,  666. 
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Imtarance  of  houMs  ogaiiut  fire,  541, 642. 
InBurrectioD   in   western  PennBTlvania, 

41-45,  l»0-203;  Friea'i  rebelUoD,  486- 

489. 
Invasion.    Fears  of  invasion  of  Floridas 

and  Louisiana  from  tbo  United  States, 

141-144. 
Invcntion-s,  181.    The  cotton-gin,  162;  of 

steamboat,  77-80. 

Jackson,  Andrew.    Early  life,  8S,  84; 

KDt  to  Congress,  84;    representative 

from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  236, 
Jackson,  James,  of  Qeor;^a.     Speech  on 

the  excise,  26,  26  ;  muntioned,  47. 
Jarvis,  James,  Jr.     Killed  in  naval  en- 

saeement ;  resolutions  of  CongrcH  on, 

Jay,  John.    Letter  accusing  Genet  of  in- 
Bultiog  Washin^on,  188;    Genet   de- 
mands bb  ^amehment,  141 ;  decision 
on  the  suability  of  a  State,  186;  sent 
as  Minister  to  England,  168:  fiames  • 
treaty,  212;' denounced  by  tne  Repub- 
licans, 21S;  burned  in  effigy,  218;  por^ 
trait  of,   burned  at  New  York,  220; 
punning  toasts  on  his  came,  221,  222 ; 
transparencv  of,  burned  at  Kensington, 
222;  effigy  burned  at  Savannah,  228; 
obuse  ot,  by  town  orators,  228,    229 ; 
burned  in  efllgy  at  Portsmouth,  229. 
Jeflerson,  Thomas.    Jealousy  of  Hamil- 
ton, 86,  87 ;  opposes  bonk  charter,  87 ; 
dread  of  monarchy,  61 ;  Anas,  62 ;  em- 
ploys Freneau   to   ebtablitth  National 
Gazette,  6S  and  note;    candidate  for 
Vice-President,   88;    correspondence 
with  Genet,  102, 103 ;  describes  Wash- 
ington at  a  cabinet  meeting,  111,  112; 
action  regarding  Little  Democrat.  113: 
askn  Maaison  to  reply  to  "  Pncincoj*," 
114;  Genet's  tetter  to,  regarding  con- 
duc-t  of  Uuplaine,  136;  opmion  of  Ge- 
nct^40,  note ;  replies  to  tScnet's  letter 
to  Wasnington,  14^;    corre^^pondence 
with  Governor  of  Kentucky  on  French 
invn.sion  of  Lnuisiuna,  14:;;  his  work 
in  the  Patent  Office,  160, 161 ;  candidate 
for    the    Presidency,   291  ;    campaign  \ 
dii<cuft8ionot'hisfltnes.«,  292-296;  man- 
ner of  conducting  campaign,  i!96~298; 
Republicans  claim  fVaud  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  298,  299;  Adet's  campaign  let- 
ters, 300,  301 ;  JeflferM>n  defeated,  801, 
807;  conduct  toward  Adam;*,  8<'7  ;  re- 
marks of  Ames  on,  807  ;  letter  to  Maz- 
ici,  324-326;  frames  Kentucky  r6«>lu- 
tions,  419;   the   rcsolutionfl,  419-422; 
befriends  Callendcr,  469 ;  chorged  with 
infidelity,  601,  502;  the  electoral  vote 
a  tic,  609,  610 ;  his  offer  to  Livingston, 
511;   letter  to  Burr,   512;   poetry  on, 
612,  note;  plans  to  defeat  Burr.*  516, 
617 ;  contort  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  623-526 ;   elected,  526 ;  re- 
joicings, 526,  627 ;  inauguration  cere- 
monies, 533,  534  and  note  ;  speech,  684, 
635;  rejoicinsrs,  686-537;  hw  Cabinet, 
683,  584 ;  his  theory  of  removal  from 


ofBce,  685;  removals,  685,  686;  Kew 
Haven  oollectonthip,  686:  reoKMibtraDoa 
and  reply,  686, 687 ;  his  letter  to  Paine, 
694-696 ;  oritioiBm  on  bis  reply  to  Kew 
Haven  remonstrance,  696-698,  600, 6ul ; 
war  power  of,  601,  602 ;  does  not  meet 
Congress,  but  sends  a  message,  608; 
the  message,  608,  604 ;  receiver  mam- 
moth cheei«,  604-606 ;  (.'aUendeHa  at- 
tack on,  616,  619 ;  reception  of  Paine, 
619,  620 ;  message  on  HiasisKippi  trou- 
ble, 621 ;  Hends  Monroe  to  France,  6!S ; 
Louisiana  purchase,  6S6-627:  Salt 
Mountain,  681-633. 

"  Jerks  "  The,  581,  682. 

Jones,  James.  Bemarks  of,  on  Living- 
ston ;  canes  B.  Livingston  on  the  But- 
tery, New  York,  881 ;  is  challenged  by 
Livingston,  881 :  and  shot,  862. 

Judiciary,  Tbe  United  Butea.  Bill  to 
regulate,  474;  debate  on  repeal  of, 
607-611 ;  repeal  carried,  611. 

JurioH,  Federal.  Law  for  choodng,  473, 
478. 

"  Keel-boat "  on  the  Ohio,  144. 

Kensimrton.    Treaty  riot  at,  223. 

KentucKT.  Becomes  a  State,  85 ;  Jef- 
fenon's  correspondence  with  Governor 
Shelby,  142;  teeling  in,  toward  tfae 
Spaniards,  14S,  148 ;  Louisville,  de- 
scription of,  168. 

Kentucky-  resolutions,  1798, 4IS-42S ;  re- 
ply or  the  States,  494 ;  reaolations  of 
1799,  496. 

Kidder,  Jitbn.  Connection  with  sup- 
;wed  '*  Talleyrand  Letter,"  890-898. 

Kidnapping  of  negroea,  667,  668 ;  free 
negroes  j'etition  tor  protection,  S67- 
86U  ;  petition  returned,  860. 

King,  Rufup.  Letter  accusing  Genet  of 
initulting  Washington,  188;  Genet  de- 
mands his  punishment,  141. 

"  Kings'  cruse,"  5. 

Knox,  Henry.  Resigns  SeorctorvBhip  of 
War,  212. 

Laborew.    Wages  of,  178, 179,  617,  618. 

Ladies'  Mngazine,  C6. 

L'Ambuscade.  BringoGenetfromFranoe, 
98;  captures  the  Grange,  99,  100; 
reaches  Phiiadelphia.  I'K);  gixvtoNew 
York*  excitement  over,  105;  chal- 
lengea  by  the  Boston,  l22;  deCeuts 
her,  128  ;  rejoicing  at  New  lork,  l£J, 
124. 

Lancaster  turnpike,  75. 

Land  spwuiatore^  673  and  note. 

Londs.  "Donation"  and  "certificate" 
land  in  Penn?-vlvaiiia,  256,  156 ; 
"Struck  District,"  156;  "Military 
Tract"  in  New  York,  168. 

Landi>,  Public.  Cmmiou  of,  by  the  States, 
47fi_478;  "The  Fire  Lands,'*  478,  note  ; 
"  Virginia  Military  District,"  479. 

La  Vengeance.  Battle  ot,  with  Uie  Con- 
stellation, 476,  476. 

Law,  The.  Study  of,  in  early  times^ 
books    read  by  students,  manner  ot 
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•dmitUuj;  young  iiHn  to  pracUn,  Sffl, 

279. 
Lawit  OB  ulavery,  IR-SO. 
Letiifft)  CnttI  Mine  Co.,  M). 
Xa    Bcromiu.     Capture   of    Uie    Frencli 

corvQtio  hj  t)i«  BotitoD,  5'^i ;  flhtr^res 

of  tbett  imaliiat  the  CKve  of  ibc  Bu«toD, 

J>rtnre,  The  Dudley.  At  llttn-iinl,  500, 
^1. 

Leo,  Willinm.  Connertion  with  Uia 
KrencU  puoketKntB.  i'.  Uuche,  S93. 

L'Eti&irit,  &Uii>r.  Hia  plan  ut'  Wa&bing- 
toD  citr,  ^3,  48i ;  is  rcmovoJ  bj 
Wwhioj/tnn,  48i. 
'MMk  No.  10.  FnuchotS  intcraepted, 
'SBlj  laid  before  Wnahintflon^  231; 
iubjoct  of,  S3:;,  tiSZ ;  hud  boloni  Kan- 
dolpb,  883. 

Luttem.  Of  Wasliingtop,  forgwd,  re- 
printed by  B.  F.  Uitoho,  30-J ;  ta  Muz- 
*ci,  324-SJfl ;  of  Tulleyruod  to  lite  En- 
voys, pub)L*lict]  in  Aurora,  3i'0-3W; 
of  Barlow  to  Bildwin,  S'jS  ;  Lvon  to 
VennODt  (iazuMe,  39S  :  of  tUndotifb  to 
AdAum,  i^O,  461 ;  of  Adonu  to  Coxo, 
*m,  497  BllJ  nnto. 

Lottcrn.  TntnfliniKil>^n  of,  29,  IK) ;  pant* 
ace  on,  60,  and  note  ;  siio  of  sio^e  lot- 
tor,  ttl. 

Level,  Th«  Wyo.  First  awd  In  United 
Stale*,  77.  ni'te. 

libtl.  Cobbett  sued  for,  by  Spanijih  Min- 
i.**tcr,  352,  36^ ;  Lyon  oinvicted  of, 
8»0-iOI  i  Dujoio  «u«ii  for,  4*14  ;  Cooper 
convicted  of,  406,  467 ;  otlicr  trials, 
4nT,  408;  Calloodor  triod,  M»-in; 
Uutiwoll  convicted  of,  4S7. 

Liburty-cup.     At :'      '  litiner,  104 ; 

al  theTiiiitiiif  >  -,  106. 

Liberty,  Frcnuh.     i'        i     .    by  Porcu- 

1iin«,  317,  S18. 
.ibertv- poles."    AtH^ccntown,  197; 
at  Carlu-lt!,  IdS;  in  tho  West^  ItS;  at 
Parkinton'ri  Kerry.  300;  put  ap  after 
Sedition  Act,  401-403. 

Lifo.  On  a  tieor^-in  plantatinn,  ^i  ^  !  ot 
CliarliNtton,  8.  C.,  3,  7 ;  on  a  South 
Cardiua    plaiitition,    8'  at    SuiitbL-ni 

I     inns,  8;  at  Itiobmond,  Va.,  10,  II  '^  of 

I  th«  people,  10;  ut  Wdliaiu^burg.  \a., 
11;  of  Viri^iiia  gontlpmen,  12,  13;  or 
luwor  orders  io  virj|[inia,  13.  14;  in 
TunneesLH},  M,  <15 ;  ai  (ij»nii«>liH,  14!*- 
151 ;  at  Lnulrivilio,  Ky  ,  ir.3 ;  iit  New 
Ynrlc,  a3'w245  ;  in  Tonnc-'woe,  285 ;  nt 
Detroit,  'i96  ;  in  I'liiladctphia,  343-340  ; 
on  PouUfVlvania  faruu,  G56,  &&7  \  In 
tiiefar  \Vi>t,  577,  578. 

I,*Iuf>urgvnt«.  Ctti'turod  by  tboCouatel- 
lation,  4^-2,  434. 

LittoD,  KolK-rt.  SliniBtor  from  Great 
RrlU-un,  S3»-S41 . 

"  LitllB  I)6inoorat.'»    TMvateer,  112-114. 

Xiv'iUfiston,  Brookholac  Conduct  of,  at 
tlie  treaty -moetinjf  at  New  York.  311), 
S30 ;  fttt^Kka  treaty  under  namo  of  Da- 
ciaa.  345 ;  mordara  Jamos  Jonea  in  a 
dacl,  881,  Ki. 


Livingiton,  Edward  Moves  ■  call  for 
treaty  lupcrti.  201),  307. 

Livingston,  Koliort.  Aliackn  Jay's  trpaty, 
24.'i ;  Jencn«»n  offers  Seoretaryship  of 
Navv  to,  All;  negotiutea  l^utMUU 
puronaiw,  6itfM3S. 

Loon,  The,  of  1797^  331 . 

Lodj;mipi.    At  ttic  inna,  SfiS  and  uot«. 

*'  Loijun  Act,"  431. 

Lopnn,    GcorRO,     Goes  to  France    aa    a 
neaoomakcr,  409,  410;  iaroeoived  and 
briufN  biiok  )ett«r»,  410  ;  IHokorinf;  re- 
fuse* t-.)  recuive  thum,  415  ;  intcrvtcv  ■ 
with  Wiwliiugton.  415,  41ij;   expliiintl 
his  iwndui-t  in  a  lottur  to  tlie  peoplo,  1 
41 S;  oppoaca  LanoBi.ter  turnpike,  555,T 
&54.  1 

Lloyd,  Jontoi.  lutroilucci  tliu  SudiUoal 
Bill.  SS9,  390,  393.  J 

Lottviio*.  Fudvnd  Lollfrius  1  and  2,  toj 
erect  building  ut  WiMliin^ftoiij  4e4*l 
486 ;  furbidduo  in  New  Humpamrc  andj 
Conacvticut,  tf3 ;  debate  on,  in  Ptnn*1 
ftyl\-ania  A»Muibly,  23  ;  evils  of,  23,  '.'4,1 
and  note.  i 

LouUiaoo.  Nof^otinttot^  re^nrJin^  thfti 
purchuae  01.  tiii^Sii&;  NhinjIcuii  i>ll'i.-ri| 
all,  636,  6'.!7;  price  of,  and  tunmt  of] 
purchiuc,  0S7,  U^ ;  ooet  ul',  nuucuiQixL  | 
l»y  Feduroliot*.  63U,  431 ;  at-tuul  uost,  f 
6-10,  not«;  "Jjalt  Mountuiii"  in,  631- 1 
639  ;  Ore:^n  not  part  of.  Q33-'  35.  I 

Louiavillc,  Ky.    Ucccriptton  of,  153.         i 

Lyon,  Matthew.    £urly  life  of,  8:i7,  328; 
ohIu    U>   bo   «xcuM)u   frofD  attending 
wtUi  aQ!(w«r  of  the  House,  338.  829 ; 
motion    rooowcd  at    regular   tKri^ion, 
856;  debate  on,  3.56;   pcrmissiun  ro- 
fu^ed,  3Qtt;  apitA   in   flriawuld'»  fou«, 
862-365 ;    ia    at-^uUcd    by   Grlrtwnld, 
S66,  S67  ;  convietud  under  the  Soditloa  , 
Act,  S^lMOl ;  uovm  rta  liin  relent,  401,  ■ 
Doto;   inpultuJ  at  Trontoa,  402;  lo^| 
tcry  of  luB  pro[»erty,  400 ;  rtKeloctiwl  to  - 
Con^reas,  401 ;  motion  to  uxpel,  4S0 ; 
du6cribc6  hia  tf  bl,  633. 

Mftchlnery.  New  InventioDa,  1798, 161y 
oolton  Hjnnnini;,  IBJ-Kfi.  ' 

Mft|azii)es.  Ctiaruetor  of.  63;  number 
of,  06 ;  names  of,  06,  note. 

iIa<fi*on,  Jrnnea.    Attai>k»  letters  of  Pft- 
ciScoa,  114,  119;  rcsoluLiuu*  un  com- 
nion>e,  170;  debate  on.  lS'i-l$3;  aban- 
doned, 166;  on  powcra  of  tlie  lloitfoJ 
Willi    rrnptft    to    treatieii,    a72,    a78 ;  J 
fniineit  Virtfinia  rce%olution»  of '99,  423,3 
433;  nbm^  l>->  dcfcut  Burr,  S16,  .<<17.        1 

Mail.    Tr»nAn)lii»i<)n  of,  1702.  59, 60 ;  rusl 
of  po^ta^u,  00,  01;  DcWApapcrs  aiall*! 
able,  61 ;  mn^ImA  not  maihiblt>,  6,^u 
robbery  of  tnuil  during  whiskey  rebel- 
lion, 193,  193. 

Manners  and  eostoma  at  Philadelphia, 
542-544;  boau,  544;  tca-gunlenii,  544,  j 
645  ;  tbcatro,  545-547  ;  strolling  play-i 
era,  647,  548;  dUordorii  at  the  tlicatro,^ 
B40  ;  fiiuciking  at  the  tlioatrc,  549,  nolo; 
travelUnf;,  561-503;  at  tha  inns,  9; 
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manner  of  lodf^Q?  at  the  inna,  66S  and 
note ;  on  Saoday  in  New  Kngland, 
665;  at  meeting,  565,  566,  667,  6fiS; 
New  England  fishermen,  569,  670,  672; 
in  the  far  Weat,  577.  578. 

Marblebead.  War  feeling  at^  170 ;  Q«iry 
bom  at,  409. 

Manihall,  H.  Poem  on  the  Alien  Bill, 
395,  note. 

Manhan,Jobn.  Commiflsioner  to  France, 
S44 :  X.  Y.  Z.  miasion,  870-876 ;  insulted 
at  tno  theatre,  408;  reception  at  New 
York.  404 ;  fnumes  answer  to  Adams's 
Bpeccn,  451 ;  fiuuous  description  of 
W aitiington,  458 ;  Secretair  of  Btate, 
490. 

Martinique.  American  sbips  seized  at, 
167. 

Uaiyland.  Action  aa  to  the  public  do- 
miun,  476. 

Mason,  8.  T.  Sends  copy  of  Jay's  treaty 
to  Aurora,  216  ;  Eepublicans  praise  bis 
action,  222 ;  starts  aBubscription  to  pay 
Lyon^s  fine,  401. 

Ma-wachusetts.  Abolition  of  slavery  in, 
22;  United  States  debt  owned  in,  2-i; 
lotteries  in,  L'4 ;  United  Stutcs  Bank 
stock  owned  in,  S8,  note ;  land  ceBsiona 
of,  477. 

Mazzei,  Philip.  Jefferson's  letter  to,  824r- 
826  ;  comment  of  the  Aurora,  826. 

McClcnarchan,  Bkir.  Conduct  of,'at  the 
treaty- meeting  at  Philadelphia,  225, 
and  note. 

M' Henry,  James.  Secretarv  of  War. 
Resi^ation  demanded  by  Adams,  490 ; 
his  letter  on  the  Federalicaders,  491. 

McKean,  Thomas.  Explanation  of  the 
law  of  libel.  858 ;  elected  Governor  of 
PonnFylvania,  443,  449. 

Mechanic-^.    Lack  of,  in  the  South,  14. 

Medal .  Gold  medal  awarded  by  Congress 
to  Truxtun,  475. 

Mcetinff-houfiefi  in  New  England.  Dis- 
ruption of,  6G5,  Sfifi  ;  music  sumr,  6i>7  ; 
"  noon-houBcs,"  S68  •  not  heated,  5C8 ; 
"  winter  nrivilcires,''  563 ;  salary  or 
minister,  568,  note. 

Merchants.  American  merchants  plun- 
dered by  the  British,  166-16S  ;  by  the 
French,  257,  258 ;  remonstrance  or  New 
Haven,  6^6. 

Merlin  de  Douay.   Receives  Monroe,  257. 

Methodists.  F.n'oouracc  emancipation,  21 ; 
revival  of,  1800-1803,  58. 

Middle  passatre.     Horrors  of  the,  16, 17. 

"Midnight judges."  53*2. 

Mifflin,  Thoma-*,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  action  during  whiskey  m- 
surrcction.  195.  196 ;  leads  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  198,  199;  yellow-fever 
pnx'Iamation,  345-347. 

"  MiHioim  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute,"  384. 

Mills,  paper,  63,  64,  675;  flour-mills  at 
Troy,  575. 

Mingo  Creek,  Pa.  "Whiskey  boys" 
meet  at.  192. 

Mint,  Umted  Stales.    Capacity  of,  860. 


Misaissippi  river.  Conduct  of  Spankh 
otficials  on,  148 ;  Kcntuckiona  deter- 
mined to  open,  148,  144;  aouroe  un- 
known, 153;  danger  of  navijntion  on, 
158;  navigation  clo!<«d  by  the  Span- 
iards, 621 :  action  in  Congresa,  621-6:£5 ; 
action  of  Jefferson,  622,  628. 

Mohawk.  Navigation  on.  156  and  note, 
167. 

Monarchy.  Federalists  charged  with  a 
love  of,  60;  forerunQers  ot,  50,  note; 
Jefferson  on,  61 ;  Democrabi  destroy 
the  symbols  of,  at  Philadelphia,  175 ; 
relica  of,  in  Connecticut,  210. 

Money.  Scarcity  of,  in  Virginia,  12;  sub- 
stitute for,  12;  in  the  West,  29  ;  small 
obang«  in  Virginia,  12,  note:  device 
for  coinwe,  72-t4 ;  substitute  for  small 
change  m  New  York,  73  and  note; 
Knglish  money  generally  used,  668, 
669. 

MonroOj  James.  Sent  Minister  to  France, 
256 ;  u  received  by  the  Convention,  re- 
ceives the  fraternal  embrace,  and  sends 
Barney  with  a  flag  to  the  Convention, 
257 ;  Committee  of  Safety  denuind  a 
copy  of  Jay's  treaty,  258:  TrumbuU 
oners  to  explain  treaty  to  Monroe,  258 ; 
a  merchant  gives  hiiu  the  informatitm, 
258;  onier^  to  make  explanations, 
S59 ;  infotmed  of  resoluUons  of  Direc- 
tory, 2S7;  asks  for  comphiints,  288; 
nxill  of,  819;  introduces  Pinckney  to 
Delacrob:,  819,  820 ;  demanda  reafon> 
for  recall,  834,  885 ;  publisho>  his 
"  View  on,"  335 ;  conduct  toward  Ham- 
ilton in  the  affair  with  Mrs.  Be.i  nolds, 
836-388;  refuses  to  explain,  888,  88H; 
speech  of  Banas  to,  on  leaving  France, 
St  0  ;  sent  to  France  to  purchutc  island 
of  New  Orieans,  622,  623. 

Montgomery  Court-Hou.-e,  Va.  Election 
(icencs  at,  14, 15. 

Moravians  in  Gconria,  2. 

Morns,  Gouvemeur,  Minister  to  France. 
His  conduct;  reported  guillotined;  re- 
call demanded  oy  France ;  succeeded 
by  Monroe,  2r>6  ;  description  of  Wash- 
ington city^  489. 

Morse,  Jcdediah.  Asserts  the  cxiatenco 
of'Hluminati,"  443;  assertion  denied, 
443,444. 

Mount  Vernon,  The.  Captured  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  bv  a  French  privateer,  319. 

Muhlenberg,  F.  A.  Conduct  of.  in  the 
affair  of  ILunilton  and  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
886,  837. 

Mules.  Introduction  of,  into  United 
States,  560  and  note. 

Murray,  WilUani  Vans.  Receivos  over- 
tures from  Directnn-  of  Franoc,  42S, 
429;  nominated  Minister  to  France, 
Senate  prote>t9,  429,  45<J ;  renominates 
Murray  and  two  others,  430. 

Mu.oeums,  553. 

Music.  Popular,  in  1800,543;  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  origin  of,  877-379. 

Napoleon,   Amends  the  Convention  with 
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Fnnccj  6S9  and  DOto^  LlvlnifstoD's 
memorul  tn,  in  Louthianit,  A30,  C36; 
Mils  LoutotAoa  to  United  States,  630- 

Nft-ih,  Thrimn«,  alias  JonoUian  Robl^iai. 
Kxtmditiou  of,  dcintuidud  bjr  Brici&li 
Consul,  443;  oxtnditcU.  447 ;  ng^  of 
the  K^publioaiM,  447,  448. 

Naslivilk-,  Teim.j  Si. 

KaluruliiLitlon.  iJ^ibnte  on  nAturslization 
ul  lorciKDvM,  2i>d-Ml,';  litlcsof  nobility 
munt  \^  (Iroppod, '^12;  dobntoon  tux- 
in|if  natumluuitioD  papers,  S81-833: 
"  loiirtiHjn  year  "  act,  8!.'5-3fi8  ;  repeal 
or,  CIS. 

Naval  huttlud.  Bn«toD  snd  L'Amlnut- 
caiie,  121-123;  Con.-t«llati'«n  nnd  L'ln- 
«ur^ci)tc,  ASH,  IS!}  ■  rc.[oi^tix  for,  at  Hos- 
tan,  4d4;  ConntolUition  end  Lu  \'i-a- 
ffOADCe,  475:  n:?oluiioTia  of  C<yugTm», 
476;  intliu  Wtst  iuUu'>.  51'J-5i*J;  cop- 
turoof  Ija  Burccftu  bj-  tho  Rojston.BJra; 
£nt«rpn»c     and     Tripolitan    pulaore, 

eux. 

<^OfoviyatJon.  On  the  Oliio,  144, 145, 152 ; 
no  tho  Miitr-luipiti,  l.U;  ou  tho  Mo- 
hawk^ 15C,  157  tmd  notes. 

K:iviifj*t!on  Coiiipany.  Tho  Korthcra, 
75;  the  We.ttem.  7'*. 

Kuvv.  I'uiL^-  of  uuUdinff  lint  frifrato, 
170,  171 ;  bunch  or  the  United 
States,  aJX,  U'^4 ;  ^ubacriiitions  to 
build  naviil  vcji*cl»,  SSS,  3S6  ;  officers 
of,  Jb7,  3S>i ;  Sccretoiy  of,  8WJ ;  ar- 
rnnifcim'nt  of  tho  flvcU,  4S1  ;  captiire 
of  L'tnauriionlc-,  4;i:i;  njriieinpi,  4^8, 
4.13;  dii'fipSino  on  the  Ci>nst«llaUon, 
4.'i3 ;  aalc  of  veswO.-*,  .'iH's  and  note ; 
fleet  sent  ii;fain--t  Barbar^'  Power*,  53i; ; 
battle  with  Trinolitiin  j^toUicre,  IHI2, 

Neirroes,  Frcv.  Kidnappm;^  in  Delaware 
and  North  Carolina,  ^.t": ;  putitiun  of, 
857  ;  petition  of  tho  Frittrdu  in  huhalf 
0^,  8ri8-4(;o  ;  pttitiou  <m  thu  slavo-tradc, 
4o4-*M. 

Ncutmlity.  Prwclamation  of,  by  Wafh- 
ington,'  action  nf  Philadolnlila  mor* 
ohntitf,  112:  "letters  of  J'jicifiaw,'* 
114;  cninninn  ai'^umcnt  airairiRt  neu- 
trality, llfl.  \-^\  aildnvwtothp  Prctl- 
di-nt  i-uprMMlinj:.  1S4,  13f>. 

Neville,  Rorcnuo  Inspector,  attacked, 
lai,  192. 

Nww  Fbi-nozftr,  Ga.,  S,  4. 

Haw  En^tnik'l.    Stave-ti-ade  Id,  15,  16; 

village    tavern*,    584,  565 ;     niuotintj- 

houw  dct>ont>cd,  5f;rt,  riW ;  tithing-mcn, 

BBC;    growtli    of    impi-ty,    555,  BC7 ; 

**noon"  Imasc*,  winI«!rprivi|.(io«, fiflS; 

New    Enu'lKriil    fisherraen,    f>»19,  570- 

572 ;  Now  England  Primer,  570. 
New  Iiaiu[^liia\  Lotteries  In,  28. 
New  llavcn  rcmnn»tninci-',  5Srt ;    JcflVr- 

eon's  reply.  58fl.  ^87  ;  criticwm  of  Ft-d- 

enilutA,  &!)6-5i)8. 
New  London.    FIra  rc^alatlona  of,  ftlO, 

541. 
New  Orlpans.    The  city  elo<od  tn  depnstit, 

€21 ;  actiou  of  Cooj^rcsit  on,  031,  6i!i. 


Noff  Orleus,  Tbe  Ixtond.  Mooroo  seat 
CO  purohaM,  (SSil,  b23. 

NewhnuperB,  58  ;  pontage  on,  61,  62,  S3 ; 
uiailablo,  dl,fl:ii;  kind  of,  63;  cdUors 
of,  ^111  her  ri;,'^,  64;  niiK-spaponi  at 
Troy,  67ii. 

"Now  Yankee  Doodle,"  The,  878  and 
ntjtf. 

Now  York  city.  ReioicinK  over  Frvaoh 
viclwriiM,  UO,  irl ;  L^ Auibiuicudf  atTivos, 
105;  libvny-eup  at  Tuutiuc,  ItHl;  fac- 
tion bruwU,  121 ;  chnllci)>;o  ofthe  Hus- 
ton, U*l-l:i3;  rvjoicini;  ui  her  deleat, 
123,  li*;  refuj^ci;*.  Ih-m  i-t  Domingo, 
1'i4.  l^;  prv-eautioua  a^lnst  yellow 
fuver,  131 ;  the  city  to  be  fortified. 
17'.^ :  chizeuii  turn  out  by  tntdea  and 
prolea^ioni)  to  work  in  the  truDclKB, 
172,  178;  "ThcChnm,"  17»,  !M«  and 
uote ;  ship  t^topi  cd  athmpliiuc  to  evade 
cnibajyo,  173,  174  ;  Fruni.li  fin;!  pulled 
downat  Tontine, '.'U;  cxi.iieM.ent  over, 
1215;  treaty  n.ar]ie»,  tilii;  handbillM 
a^inat  traaty,  iilH;  treAty-ijieetinfr, 
di«tu:baiicea  at,  IlamiUun  btoncd,  Sli), 
£20;  portndt  of  ,Tay  burned,  2iO;  ob- 
jection?  to  th«  treaty,  iiO,  2'Jl  ;  Freucli- 
incn  BKk  tn  luivc  tht'  triclor  ri'inoved 
from  Tontine,  2iS ;  couJUlon  of  tJio 
city,  ToDttuu  dt'Kcribod,  ^M,  Ut;  ;  tea- 
ffnrdena,  287;  Trinity  Charth  roubic, 
Si&  and  note;  Unitarian  Kodety  at, 
S36-:i41;  coat  of  living.  241.  84S(; 
VBcea.  S42;  DUdiona,  242;  o.M-tvrs, 
^4i:  yellow  fever.  1!43,U44  ;  murder  of 
Jnne-*  by  n.  I.lvinjfdton,  S8I,  882; 
"  bkck  txjckade  "  excitennml,  882  ;  de- 
fcnt'e  of  tlio  Batltry,  a8« ;  arrival  of 
Adauu  c»use^  a  riot,  402,  403  ;  yellow 
fox-cr,  411  ;  firta  in  the  rity  in  172C,588, 
5311 ;  fire  rcirulatioDS,  541. 

New  York  Sli.te.  Poniilaiion  of  ecntral, 
16fi  ;  nnvit'iition  of  Mohawk.  15*1  j  «ct^ 
tlcmi-nt  of  cenLntl,  157.  ITiS;  binda 
ccdud  by, 477  ;  «'ntskill,(trowtJi  of,  572  ; 
f'tttlcniL'nt  of  western  part,  572-574 ; 
land  apecnIatioD  in,  578  and  note : 
Tpot,  674, 873. 

Niobolatt,  Geor^'u.  Share  in  the  Kentucky 
rf*olution»,  4iy. 

NiclioUm,  W.  C  Sluu'e  in  the  Euutucky 
rcanhilion»,  411>. 

Niebolaon,  bamud,  if^S. 

Nicknamea.    Political.  330  and  note. 

Nobility.  Dread  of,  2<i&;  murtronounce 
titlea'wben  naturalized  in  Uuiicd  States, 
812. 

Non -intercourse  RcaolutJotta  moved  by 
Mr.  <'lark,lK7  and  note;  paB«cd,187; 
faiU  in  the  Rcnate,  18». 

*'  Noon-houae,*'  5tiS. 

North  Carolina.  Kidnapping  of  froo 
nc^rroea  in,  a.">7-3**.0. 

"NuUIfiontion."  Uao  of  tho  word,  419- 
422,  41)5,  note. 

Ocean,  The  pbip.    Protended  roaa&acro 

of  crew  by  Frvneh,  443. 
Office,  Tenure  of.    Jefferson's  viewa  on, 
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685 ;  removals,  686 ;  New  Haven  col- 
lectorahip^  686;  remonfttrance  and  re- 
ply, 686,  687 ;  oritiuiams  on  the  reply, 
696,  698,  600,  601. 

OgletDorpe.  Founds  Oeorpa,  1 ;  char- 
acter or,  1,  2 ;  victory  over  the  Spoa- 
iarda,  8. 

Ohio  Territory,  482,  note. 

Ohio,  The  river.  Bettlements  on,  IH- 
15li;  falls  of,  158,158. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  4T8. 

Oregon.  Not  part  of  Lotd«iana  purohaae, 
68S ;  origin  of  our  claim  to,  683-685. 

"  FaciflcaH  "  Letter  of,  by  HamOton, 
114 :  Jetferaon  aaka  MadLion  to  reply, 
114,  11». 

Paine,  Thomas.  Slanders  Washington, 
803  \  Jefferuon'g  letter  to,  694r-69e ;  re- 
ception by  Jefferfton,  619-6^;  letters 
to  the  people,  620. 

Faper-mUls,  68:  rags  gathered  for,  63, 
64 :  number  of,  in  17»7,64 ;  at  Troy,  674. 

Farkmwn's  Ferry.  Hcetiujg  of  whiskey 
insurgents  at;  conduct  or  tiallatin  at, 
aOO :  aeoond  and  Uiird  conventions  at, 
SOS. 

Patent  Office,  The,  159 ;  manner  of  Issa- 
ing  patents,  160;  dcDtruotion  of,  in 
1886  and  1877, 181. 

"  Patriot,  Receipt  for  a  modem,"  258. 

Pennsylvania.  Opposition  to  slaveiy, 
20 ;  abolition  society,  21 ;  opposition  to 
lotteries,  28  ;  whiskey  insorrection.  41, 
42;  coal  discovered,  79,  80  :  steamboat 
company,  77,  79;  '* donation  lands" 


189-203;  Frios's  rebellion,  434-139; 
election  of  Governor,  448,  449  ;  choice 
of  preaidential  elector*,  509  ;  Lancaster 
turnpike,  75.  553-556 ;  German  farms, 
656,  657  ;  roaemptioners,  658,  559;  Con- 
estoga  wuffom,  559,  560. 

Petitions.  Antialavery,  2-i,  S57,  363-3C0, 
464-456;  for  repeal  of  Alien  and  Se- 
dition Laws,  418,  4:i3,  424;  action  of 
Congress  on,  424-427. 

Philadelphia.  Firat  bank  nt,  29 ;  U.  S. 
Bank  opened,  37 ;  ruffe  for  subscription 
to,  38  ;  speculation,  39  ;  price  of  stock, 
40,  41,  note;  warrant  issued  apaia'it 
the  "whiskey  boy.","  42;  steamboat 
at,  77,  78 ;  coal  company,  80 ;  Sunday- 
Boiiools,  82-W ;  rejoicinia  over  French 
victories,  89,  90;  L'Ambusoide  at, 
100;  reception  to  Genet,  100-102;  sec- 
ond dinner  to  Genet,  104,  105;  tlie 
Domocratio  Society,  109,  110;  mer- 
chants support  neutralitv,  112  ;  "  Little 
Democrat,"  Hi,  113;  faction  brawls 
at,  121:  refugees  iVom  St.  Domingo, 
125  ;  yellow  tever  at,  1793,  126  ;  popu- 
lar remedies,  127;  thieves'  vinegar, 
128;  Bush  Ilth  hospital,  129;  terror* 
of,  130  ;  alarm  throughout  the  country, 
130,  131  ;  sufferings  of  the  citizens, 
133, 183 ;  riot  on  the  ship  Rebecca,  187  ; 


observance  of  the  embai^  at,  174 ;  a»* 
tlon  of  the  stiip  captains  at,  174, 176;  be- 
havior of  Donocrata,  175,  176:  poll  « 
medallion  fh>m  Christ  Church,  176 ; 
effigy  of  John  Jay  burned,  318,  S14  ; 
treaty  not  at  Kensington,  2±i ;  treaty- 
meeting  in  the  State-Uooae  yard,  2S4, 
225 ;  yellow  fever,  844 ;  alarm^S4& ;  Mif- 
flin's proclamation,  346, 846 ;  Poroupine 
attacks  Mifflin,  846^  847  ;  bleedins,  dia- 
cusaion  of  the  menta  of,  by  Cume  and 
Rush,  847-849 ;  excitement  over  X.  Y. 
Z.  diapatohes,  876,  877  ;  scenes  at  the 
theatres,  876,  877 ;  "  HaU.  Cotnmbia," 
877,  878;  addrsaaes  to  Adams,  880; 
black  cockade,  880.  381 ;  launch  of  fWg- 
ata  United  States,  828, 824 ;  B.  F.  Baofae 
assaulted,  828 :  yellow  fever,  411 ;  en- 
campment of  the  poor,  412, 418 ;  super- 
BtiUous  causes  of  the  fever,  414 ;  re* 
turn  of  Logan  to,  414 ;  Interview  with 
Waahington,  416,  416;  riot  of  Alien 
Lawa,  423,  484 ;  Duane  beaten  by  Mo- 
Kean,  489-441 ;  tulont'  plot,  44S ;  rejoic- 
ing over  the  inaogaration  of  Jeneiwon, 
68B,  637 ;  manner  of  extinguishing  fires, 
640;  tire- insurance  companiea,  641, 
643;  description  of  a  city  house,  642, 
643 :  dreds  of  the  beau,  648.  644 ;  tea- 
gardens,  644,  646:  aasemoly  rules, 
646;  theatre,  645-64?  ;  automaton  at, 
650  and  note,  661  and  note ;  balloon 
ascension  at,  662,  668 ;  Circus,  Peale's 
Muaeum,  653. 

"  Philadelphia  Contribntorahip,"  or  "The 
Hand-in-Hand,"  641,  648. 

Physical  experiments  by  wandering  show- 
men, 650. 

Hcaroons.  Hght  of  the  Experiment 
withj  620,  521. 

Piokenoif,  Timothy.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 5^,  69  ;  quarrels  ititfa  ncwspapeni, 
61,  62  ;  becomes  Secretary  of  War,  213 ; 
charges  against  France.  313;  a  French- 
man's reply  to,  313,314;  ^^the  man 
Timothy,"  380;  correspondence  with 
Monroe  on  reasons  for  recall,  334,  835 ; 
oorreapondenoo  in  relation  to  Blount's 
expedition,  889-341 ;  derisive  remariisof 
tht,  Republican!),  343 ;  replies  to  Yn^o; 
insolent  an^twer  of  Spsnish  Minister, 
851 ;  quarrel  with  the  Preaideot ;  re- 
fuses to  resign,  and  U  removed,  490. 

Piffeon  Creek.    Whiskey  rioters  at,  49. 

Pinckncy,  C.  C.  Minister  to  France, 
319 ;  is  received  by  Delacroix,  but  re- 
fused by  Directory,  820 ;  ordered  to 
quit  France,  321 ;  one  of  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
commissioners  to  France,  344 ;  meets 
X.  Y.  Z.,  870  J  visited  by  "  the  ladv," 
874  ;  detained  at  I'aria,  404  ;  candidate 
for  Vice-President. 

Pioneers.  In  western  New  York,  673, 
574  ;  life  in  the  far  West,  577,  578. 

Pitt*burg,  Pa.  Excitement  at^  over  the 
whiskey  insurrection,  194 ;  insurgenta 
march  through,  195 ;  conference  at,  201 ; 
people  of,  vote  Jay's  treaty  unconstitu- 
tional, 284. 
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Plantatioiu  of  Ooorciaj  4  ;  Ufa  on,  S ;  of  i 
6<>uth  Cnnlioa,  7;  1iI<b  oo,  8^  of  Vlr- 
giuia,  13. 

riaycn*.      Stmirmjr,   M7,   648;    UbcrtlM  ' 
taki-n  bjr  them,  MS. 

Pot!in\  quolud.  bi.  tlair**  defcnt,  6ft, 
7fi;'<>n  bunk*,  M,  noU-;  *'(;«  ira,"  W, 
note;  St  Tuoiiniiriy  Sociciy  ode,  ftl. 
noUi ;  '*  (lod  «ave  Greut  WasliiDurtoD/' 
W,  note;  "Citoiw,"  W*  note;  Fretich 
oUea  on  the  dcicaC  of  the  Boston, 
134 ;  on  «mlwrgfi,  17& ;  on  .Uy'^  treaty, 
258,  not*,  asijinote;  on  Wte-lUncton's 
biiUiila.v,  ^fii,  note,  ti'13 ;  (iii^rrauia, 
Safl,  noUt;  on  Lvon-Gri-wolJ  tmea«, 
8'15,  n"tB  ;  '*  llBil.'t'yluml'iji,"  otc,  377- 
S7fi  ;  vorMd  on  John  Ailjina,  3VJ.  note ; 
SM^dom:  MaraliikU  on  AUvn  BUI,  305; 
on  Lymi's  relea-c.  4*^1 ;  "n  X.  V.  Z. 
mission,  4»ij;  un  Cltnse,  41*^,  nnte;  on 
"  Pdlitiisil  FarwJii,"  507;  on  JolToivon, 
612;  on  DiiXter  and  ['ickerin;;,  &19, 
notu  ;  on  Blonuh&rJ,  5A2,  not«. 

"  H«tlii»cAl  Parson,"  Thfl  r.07. 

Populntiyu.  Of  central  New  York,  158  : 
of  Tcnnc»»ce,284;  ofCiitikiM,  672:  of 
Tr«>v,573;  of Ohio,.'>75,  ot'Kentucky, 
&7<'>';  of  Urn  Tnitt-J  Stittca  in  17t>0  imJ 
IStii)  by  StJtM,  S76;  cdiiaii*  of  the 
rulu;J'Stiit«B,  67<5;  centre  of  popal»> 
tion  nf,  ft76,  note. 

Pomipino,  l*otor.  See  Willluu  Cobbott, 
uu^2i>s,  ^Tii  and  nuto. 

rortrr.  Duviri,  M8. 

"Pnrtius."    SUndcM  WfflshinKton,  Si&, 

I'ort'-rnoiitli.  Worft'cUnif  at,  170;  bond- 
bill  culUnfT  a  trRdty-nii-utiujf,  'l'l!i\  Jay 
burned  tn  oftUrr  nt,  3Sd. 

Poob*.  On  the  trontitT,  miirendcrw]  by 
the  Brlri>h  ■J4»l;  hurrcmler  of,  in  I7'd, 
285  ;  Detroit  deBenbod,  '2v(i. 

Va^Ltee.  ILiUyi  of,  in  17^2,  (JO  and  nolo, 
«1,  6t,  17. 

Povtmoftter-Gonenil,  53,  60. 

Poftt'Offlccfl.  Number  of,  69;  rovcDuo 
of,  5St,  fiO,  note. 

Pownol,  Mrn.  Sinjrs  in  Trinity  Church, 
Nuw  York,  28U,  Ufilo. 

"  I'rewident  by  three  votei."  Jobn  Adams 
BO  cnllvd.  Sil. 

PreMdcnttftIelwtii»n<»n792.  CancHdoti?s, 
111! ;  merits  "f,  67,  67 ;  elfcturd  volo, 
S:<,   n"tp;  of  17!'0,   331-307;  of  18W-  ■ 

k<fH,4yiv-:»]7,  e-Ji-s-^fi. 

Prw>idoutJflI  sucocMJoQ,  86. 

Pric<*:(.  I'rico  of  ffKKl  in  thn  Sonthem 
Inna,  9;  of  f.K.d  in  th«  \V&»t,  I4ij;  of 
cutton  in  United  Stctm,  1*j.1.  noT«. 

PricstloT.  JoMpb.  Arrivul  in  the  coun- 
try, uddrcaMi  of  welcome  tn,  2i)7; "  Oh- 
MiTVftlion.-*  on  the  cini;XnilUm  of,"  by 
Peler  Pnrcupine,  iJ07. 

Primer,  Tiio  New  Enjjlaml,  deitcriboil, 
670. 

Privatoera.  Genet  fits  out,  at  Charlca- 
ton^SS;  British  Minister  protctn,  W ; 
"■  Citizen  Gvni't"  rvrcienyl  niitof  Amori- 
caa  waters,  lu4;  privuiecrs  ordered  to 


be  BcixcJ,  104;  The  Repuhlicnn  taaxtd 
at  Xew  \ork,  loti ;  the  Vuiqueur  de 
la  BuiitilD  At  Wilmimrti>n,  107 ;  "Lit- 
tle Democrat."  U-i;  depredations  by 
Kfig!i«b  privateer?. lO'VlftS;  byyrcnch, 
1'^,  lijd;  n  Kreneli  nrivau-er  make*  a 
capture  in  WAtfr^  of  United  Stiiteii,  319. 

Privaleeriujf.  Uooo  Willlamii  |iuiuaUed 
for,  446. 

"  Prospect  before  Us."  Calleoder's  book, 
409,  471.  47i. 

Kaee-,  6  and  note,  7. 

*•  Ra^umuitlns."  Hnnd-^tpb  calla  the 
tp-to|j«,  469  ;  oon sequence*,  410,  4CI. 

Rair*.  Scarcity  of,  f^ ;  auptiuL*  to  ou^'e, 
tl4 ;  bcll-ciut^,  68. 

Eandulpb,  Edmund.  Character  of,  86 ; 
oppiwe$  bunk  charter,  30 ;  ari^ment 
on  Buability  of  a  Stale.  Is3,  IM; 
charges  ajniinst,  in  Faut'lict**  letter, 
2'!:;,  aS5 ;  Faui-hctV  h-llwr  abown  tn, 
•J34;  roMtjna  titorney-tfeneniUliip.  "384; 
eeuki'  Kuviehci,  1:^4 ;'  ilnd^  liim  at  Ncw- 
jwirt,  Kaiichet  pn>iniReM  copie*  of  di»- 
putcbea,  iHr;  writer  u  ^^viudlcatiou," 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoko.  Sketch  f»f, 
45$-454;  calla  tba  trrKipn  *' nuamuf- 
flmt,"  inHuttA  Lee,  4.'tfl;  in  insulted  by 
United  Stutoa  offioers  at  tli«  Uicatre, 
460 ;  letter  to  Adams,  4<)1 ;  chorgt*  Vir- 
ginia with  nnnimr  a^in^'t  the  United 
btoloe  in  IMO,  41)6,  note ;  nicknames  of. 
610. 

Beading,  Pa.  Gallatin  InRulted  at,  rio- 
lenco  of  tho  miliiin  ot,  4;!'^,  4Slt. 

Rebecca,  Tiio  uliip.    Uloi  on  i)oard,  157. 

Rebellion  nf  Friw.  IJireot  lax  In  Penn- 
xylvanla,  manner  of  oa^cwioi;  bnuiK«, 
43j4;  rebellion  heffun,  Jnhn  r'rie*  Uie 
leader,  4S5:  nkcteh  of  Fries,  4-3.'i,  451 ; 
the  Manihu  makes  arrcitt.^,  4^6 ;  roM^iio 
of  the  pri*ononi,  4!I7 ;  troops  nent,  417  ; 
oapture  of  Friej,  437,  438 ;  cttnTlctcd  of 
treaaon  and  pardoned,  438;  troops  ao- 
cowd  of  cmcltT.  438 :  editor  of  Aurora 
beaton  hj/  militia  ofnecm,  489. 

"  Rcdcraptinnors,"  iVIiS;  lomi  of  cnntract, 
658,  note ;  lava  reffiiluting  tnntnteut  of, 

^^\  S6B. 
Rcdlck,    Darid.      Commtulonor    A<am 

whiakey  ini»nrL'cnt»i,  ao^. 

■Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  Mutiny  of  the  whis- 
key inaarcentn  at,  42,  !&>t ;  conduct  of 
Oatlatln  at,  itn. 

Refiieoeii  fVom  St.  Domingo.  Appeal  for 
help,  134.  126. 

Bcmnvnlrt  from  ofHee  by  Ji>fferM>n,  63ft- 
6'^'^ ;  ruzht  of  the  President  to  rcmon, 
on,  6?7,  6W,  ooi. 

Ruiire-Tiitntion,  apportionment  of,  58-67. 

liepiiblicnn  Pnrty.  Ori.'anucation  of,  171)1. 
49;  principleR  of,  .'jii)-53;  prcBidcntiai 
election  ot  17S'2,  Sfi-HP;  ayrapathy  for 
Fmtioe,  6'i  ;  civic  feii»t)  end  Ropublieoa 
rejoiciniTS,  «'.*-9rt ;  reception  to  Gcnot, 
lOrt-lOi,  104,  li>6  :  dHputcfl  between 
French  and  Kiiifli-h  Kvmpalhi/cn*  at 
New  York,  105,  IDiI;  Uborty-cap,  li>C; 
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bold  PennB^lvaTiu!,  107 ;  the  Demo- 
cratic Society,  100, 110 ;  abuse  of  Wash- 
ington, 110-112. 1189-291 :"  Helvidius  " 
on  "  Pacifictu/'  114  ;  cnar)^  igftiust 
UamiltoD,  114-119 ;  objections  to  neu- 
tralitjf  119-]:;i ;  rejoicings  over  the 
victory  of  L' Ambuscade,  128, 124;  con- 
duct of  DemocTBtic  Bodety,  176-178 ; 
Dayton's  resolution,  186 ;  Madison's 
resolutions,  179-182 ;  Clark's  resolu- 
tion, 187 ;  whiskey  rebellion,  l69-a)S ; 
self-created  sodeties,  204-20S ;  natural- 
ization law,  208-212  ;  JayV  treaty,  212- 
S30,  24^-258;  Fauche^s  letter.  2S1- 
286;  Legislatures  oppose  the  treaty, 
S66;  treatment  of  Washington,  96(^ 
263  ;  oppose  the  trea^  in  the  H.  of  R., 
208-376,  276,  281 ;  memorial  against, 
282^  284 ;  campaign  of  1796.  889-807  ; 
feelmg  toward  A,cum8, 808-810 ;  trouble 
with  France,  811-819  :  I^on-Griswold 
fracas.  863-866 ;  X.  Y.  Z.  excitement, 
869-888 ;  alien  and  sedition  laws,  889- 
898 ;  pnjpulor  excitement,  899-403  ;  pe- 
titions for  repeat  of  alien  and  sedition, 
418, 419 ;  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, 419-422,  424-427;  Frier's  re- 
bellion, 484-489:  "tub  conspiracy," 
441 ;  "  tailor's  plot,"  442 ;  illununati, 
444,  445  ;  cxtradiUon  of  Naah,  446. 447 ; 
rejoidnn  over  dinbondment  of  the 
army,  «3 ;  election  of  1800-1801^  490- 
527  ;  rejoicings  on  the  inauffnration  of 
JeffentoD,  533-637  ;  removuti  fVom  of- 
fice. 583-687,  696-598 ;  dealings  with 
Barbary  powenj,  688-692,  602 :  repeal 
of  the  judiciary  bill,  608-6U  ;  taxes 
abolished,  614,  615 ;  troubles  with 
Spain,  621-624 ;  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
6:^5-631. 

Bcsolutions  of  Bourbon  county,  Va., 
493. 

Resolutions  of  Kentucky,  1798,  419-122 ; 
of  Vir^nnia,  42:»,  423  ;  reoly  of  the  State, 
494  ;  rcsolutionn  of  1799,  495. 

Kcvenue  of  United  States  in  1791,  25. 

Revival,  The  enai,  of  1800,  678-6S2; 
origin  of,  57y;  spread  of  the  excite- 
ment, 579;  *' t'aUiDg  cxercLnc,"  579; 
Cane  Ridj.'C,  5S0;  '^tho  jerks,"  581, 
582  ;  efiects  of,  58'J  ;  anecdotes  of,  582 : 
"barking  exercise,"  "Holy  Laugh,'' 
SS2. 

Revolution,  The  French.  Excesws  of, 
809,  810;  Republican  sympathy  tor, 
808,  809. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Afialr  of  Hamilton  with, 
33^-339. 

Richmond, Vo.  EasleTavom,  9;  "aharp- 
shins,"  12  ;  trial  of  Callendcr  at,  470, 
471. 

Rivers.  DUioomfofts  of  travel  on,  661, 
562. 

Roads.  The  liincaster  turnpike,  653, 
654  ;  oppoMtion  to,  &54-5&6 ;  condition 
of  the  roadf,  562. 

Robbins.>Tonathan,aIiAflof  Thomas  Nash. 
Extradition  of,  446-448. 

Rodgers,  John,  888. 


Ross,  James.  Federal  emdidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  PennsgrlTaoia,  448 ;  hia  Eleo- 
torml-Count  BUI,  462,  46S ;  expoied  by 
the  Aurora,  468;  Miaauaippi  mcdu- 
tiona  of,  623,  «£4. 

Rowan,  Archibald  H.  Cheered  at  Fhilft- 
delphia,  225. 

Bosh,  Btn^atmn,  Dr.  Aids  Bunday- 
■chools,  83;  dispute  with  Dr.  Currie 
regarding  bleediDg,  S47-M9 ;  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Roes.  860. 

Rush,  John.    Canes  Dr.  Roaa,  3S0. 

Rutledge.    Speech  on  slaveij,  554,  555. 

Sailors  strike  at  New  Tork,  CIS. 

St.  Clair.  Marches  aga'nst  the  IndiaDs, 
44;  surprised  and  defeated,  46,  46; 
cause  of,  47 ;  anger  of  Washij^oo  on. 
44 ;  ballad  on,  68,  note ;  deoounced 
by  the  people,  68 ;  resigns,  71. 

St  Kitts.  Ainerican  ahipping  adzed  at, 
167, 168. 

St.  bimon  Island.  S. 

Salary  of  New  Englazid  ministeT,  56S, 
note. 

Salem.    Suffering  at,  170. 

Salt  Mountain.  One  beliered  to  be  in 
Louisiana,  681 ;  ridiculed  by  the  Fed- 
eralL<ts,  682,  633. 

Salt.    Tax  on,  831. 

SalzburKrera  in  Georgia,  2,  S. 

Savannah.  Site  chosen,  I ;  description 
of>  2;  "  goggles  "  worn,  2 ;  Jay  burned 
in  efflrr  at,  228. 

Bchools,  Sunday-,  82-84  and  note. 

Schuyler,  General  r.  Succeeded  by  Burr, 
49. 

Scioto  Land  Company,  146 ;  send  Bariow 
as  ai^nt  to  France,  146 ;  found  Gal- 
lipolia.  147-151. 

Scnp.  Rage  for  speculation  in,  89,  40; 
price  of,  89,  40,  41,  note. 

"Scripomania,"  40.  41. 

"  Scri(K)phobia,"  40,41. 

Secession.  Threats  of,  in  New  England, 
495  ;  in  Vinrinia,  495,  note. 

Sedition  Act,  The.  Introduced  into  Sen- 
ate by  Lloyd,  389 ;  passes  House,  3!^, 
896 ;  'tc-rm.'<  of  the  act,  396 ;  an^r  of  the 
people, 396-398;  Hamilton  opposes. SlC; 
conviction  of  Lvon,  399-4<'l ;  petitions 
tor  repeal  of  Sedition  Bill,  4IH  :  Jeffl-r- 
son  flames  Kentucky  resolutions,  419; 
the  resolutions,  419^422;  VirL-inia  reso- 
lutions, 422, 423;  petitions  for  repeal  of 
law,  423;  report  of  Concresa  on,  424- 
427 ;  debate  on  extending  the  act,  530- 
582. 

"  Self-created  Societies."  Wojil.inBlnn 
accuses  them  of  raising  the  whiskey 
insurrection,  204 ;  Oilcs  defentU  them, 
IfM  ;  debute  on,  in  the  House,  204.  ^05 ; 
amwcr  of  the  House  to  the  Presiaeot'a 
chor^e.'t,  30ii. 

Senate  of  United  States.  Burr  a  rocm- 
ber.  48 ;  propose  eleventh  amendmi>nt 
to  tne  Constitution,  183;  rej'Hjt  Non-in- 
tercourse Bill,  188 ;  oonfirm  Jav  as  Min- 
ister to  England,  and  J.  Q.  Adama  aa 


MinUtor  to  Holland,  189  ;  Jay's  treftty 

•ubmitterl  to,  :il»;  rmtitttMl,  ^16;  nifhc 
of  the  ll<''lf>o  u>  impeach  HlOLtnt,  S4l, 
S4  J;  iiiiimiiuhtm;nt  liiomlHs^d.  >t42,  noU; 
Ation  »UI,  8^3;  SmlitKin  Hill  pushes, 
SOtt;  Ro:4.t'«  Kluotorul- Count  Bill,  448  ; 
ctirom»>nt  ot  the  Aurora,  46*;  cliarijei 
tha  S«Dut<>  wltb  hQiag  povcrucd  by  a 
caucus  4t>.1, -i»'.t;  Suo^tu  HUinmon  tho 

Ililor,  4fl4 :  refiwes  to  i«(np,  iinrl  is  suixl 
r  libul,  Atii,  4'i5;  rutity  (lie  Coriven- 
Hi  wiib  Fniaco,  529 ;  mrduii^btjucl^cs, 
lestrntlnn  of  Rritinh  dttbbi  moTedltj 
kytoo,  l'';(l;  tbo  ru»olutioi),  19)!,  DOt«; 
obiindnncj.  IS7. 
Sortooiu  on  UiD  conduct  of  France  in  UW, 
88a. 

BorvaDt«.     Indontnred,  of  Vir^alii,  IS, 

14;  rederoptionerj",  55d,  S50. 
Bottlemcnt  of  westoni  New  York,  67a- 

674;  oftlic  Ohio  valley.  675  677. 
Settlers  in  wtstiirn  .Sow  York,  673,  674; 

trade  vith  Ntnv  Kni^laml,  674;  in  tho 

Ohio  valky.  It4~1.M.  87r)-E7H. 
Sevier,  John.    MRmhcroi'  ConercsB,  8S> 

llrei  Governor  oi  Tcuncsico,  a^sS. 
"  Shudct,"  5.W. 
"SbaroMDen,"  572. 
BhxrplcM,  Jo»c{ih.    Fintt  Suaday-scliool 

teacher  nt  I'hiladplphift,  81. 
'•  aharp-sliinit,"  a  Virffinifl  currenoy^  13. 
Shelby,  (rovcrnor  of  Kentucky.    JolfiT- 

«un  8  corre!i|K)nd{;noe  with,  on  French 

nnd  ^^pnniiih  utfttir^,  U'i. 

■  ■..  Koffcr.    Mt-nlioned,  48. 
[Lt  marks,  10. 
II,  Wundcrinj,  5i{t,B.'(0;  trained 

AitU  curious  ouimals,  dwurft,  utc,  64^ 

661. 
Silk.    Culture  of,  in  GcordA,  3. 
Silvur  coins,  Koruipn.    Exttipt  Spanish 

dollArB.  none    Icj^al-tondor,  3i>0,  diil ; 

XDOtinmi  to  HtmpenJ  low,  3'll-y"i3  ;  cir- 
culation of,  36'.l-y62. 
Ril^eavw.    Ver*KM  on,  330,  nolo. 
Blator,  8amucl.    Kttabliflhen  ooUon'tnillfl, 

1U4,  ic>5. 

■ve  law.  The  higitive,  nf  1199,  366. 
ve  lawA  ol  the  StJtei,  19,  ^'\ 
n-trndo.    Share  of  New  fCni;1und  in, 
15,16;  capture  ot'slavcs,  Ifi  ;  trtiitiocnt 
or,l8;  d"^criiil!'m  ijf  nlave  ship,  17nnd 
no'^  ;  hnrrors  of  middle  paisa^e,  IG,  17  ; 
petition  rcpirdine,  4H-46tt. 
Sliivurs.   Fitted  out  in  Now  Knf;land,15; 
liomr^  of  middio  positaj^.  Id,  17  ;  bookn 
nf  iL  Hlnvur,  10,   note;  ueiicription  of, 
17  and  nolo. 
||M|Vcry.  1^-17  ;  on  pluntAtiont,  18:  laws 
Ifioncttmlni;,    \^ii)\    abolition  of,   «), 
'»«56-869,  4u*-4.'>6. 
Slaveti.    Capture  nf,  in  AfKcn,  11;  treat* 
menl  of,  on  slaver.  Ifl.  17 ;  price  of,  16, 
note;  condition  of,  on  plantation,  18; 
liiwit  coiioemio;,  IS,  19;  oonditioo  of, 
in  Poutijiylvaniii,  »),  21;    fugitive,  to 
be  returned,  a6a ;  klanapptng  of  freed, 
857-3*K>. 


Smith,  MelAnothoD.    Mimtloned,  49. 

Smithy  Witiinni.    Epigram  on,  SSil,  note. 

Soeleti««.  Abolition,  UO,  21 ;  Ponnsyl- 
vaiilk  Abolition  &ocii.-ty  pi:lition  Con- 
gm».  icl,  3:i;  hnproYttuiunt  of  Koads 
unJ  Inland  Novi>fotion,  74 ;  St.  Tora- 
niany,  IH),91 ;  ilechanicit'  Society,  New 
Vorf;,  i'\ ;  the  Democratic,  at  i'ililadcl- 
phia,  loy,  110. 

South  Ciirolinii.  Chnrlrxtnn  dav^Hbcil, 
IJj7;  lile  at,  7  ;  race*,  duelling,  etc.,  7; 
plantations,  S ;  CravJlinor  in,  ti ;  Und^ 
coded  by,  477,  47(i. 

Spain.  (fhjcclM  to  the  treaty  of  Jay,  ttt- 
fuiH»  to  run  oat  boundary,  337 ;  coiu< 
pl&intdOfraJnHtJay'K  treaty,  860  ;  reply 
of  i'ickonng  and  inanlont  unswwr  of  De 
Yrujo,  SSI;  ooinment  on,  by  Oobbett, 
SAl,  ii!>2;  8paniiOi  iulendout  doaaa  the 
Mii»4b5ii>pi,  Ciil. 

SpHDiarda.  On  the  Misxi-^ippi,  113 ;  fuel- 
ing a^inst,  in  Kentueky,  143,  141. 

Spt>culutioii.  Kn^'o  tor,  Si,  '.'3 ;  in  United 
Stott'-i  Bank  »luck,  ^i,  3'J ;  denuiiQiutiou 
of,  40  :  ii«ri[iofDuuiu,  Bcripophobia,  40, 
41 :  m^  f'>r,  74, eO,  til,  88;  m  wuslcra 
iiiuii,  a7S  and  not«. 

"Splitter  and  *alUT,"  672. 

Spoltjition  cliiim-s,  6a7-62i». 

6port<»,     In  (leurgio,  6  und  note,  7,  10. 

Spriffff,  liiohanl.    Kusolutioiu,  376. 

"Sqiiact  him,"573. 

StaifB-ooach.  Description  of,  StlO,  SSl; 
dincntnt'ortM  of  travel  in,  6S1 ;  econoi 
alony  the  road.  56a,  6ii3. 

Stamp-tax,  3V1 ;  repeal  of,  <il4,  615. 

*>8uitQ  ri;rht!t."  See  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions, 419-4l:2;  ViFannia  reaoluUona, 
4-J;^  433. 

Steamboat  at  New  York,  79. 

BtcomboAt  company,  77-79. 

Storrett,  Andrew,  3W) :  enforces  diitnpliiie 
on  ConstcliatioQ,  433;  caplurc*  a  Tn- 
pnlitan  p^hicre,  Mi. 

Stewart,  Charlw,  8^8. 

&tjdikrt,  Bei^amin.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  888. 

BtovM.  Not  allowed  ia  the  mceting- 
hauBOfl,  5A8. 

Strike  of  the  sailorn  ot  New  York,  119. 

"Stmck  Diatriut,"  in  i'unuflylvuaia,  165, 
16«. 

Suability  nf  a  St.ntu.  Caso  discussed  and 
de«idedio  tho  Supremo  Cjurt,  It*2-1H6  j 
;  laoda  to  a  conatitutional  amendment, 
I      188. 

Sulwrriptinns  fir  naval  ahips,  385,  886. 

Snnbiiry,  (Ja..  2,  S. 

Sundav'-*chool»,  Beirinnine  nf,  ut  Phtlo- 
delphio,  m,  83;  fir^tt  opened,  84  and 
note. 

Superstitions.  IS. 

"  Tailor**  Plot,"  43». 

Tallcynind.    Interview  of  Gerry  with, 

S7i,  S78 ;    Icttur  t'r^m,   publUbed   tn 

the  Aurora,  390;  excntoinent  produced, 

S90-S93 ;  offers  to  treat  with  Gerry,  4*M  ; 

I     letter  to  G«rry,  401 ;  Gorry^a  negotla- 
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tioiu  with,  44>4 ;  dotnan^  and  rowlvca 
tfav  o«m<»  of  X.,  Y..  Z.,  405  mad  ootu ; 
reputliBtM  X.,  v..  and  Z.,  M)t;  BelU- 
tuy'ft  ilufimcv,  407  ;  (icrrr  ukn  ■  |tas»- 
purt,  407,  *Oli;  lufriiiittK^tu  wlUi,  nn 
giu>luig  Louiaintm, 'rty5-«'J7. 

TamaiMi.Y,  Socict>'  ■•t'8t.  IJvl«br»t«  U)« 
viottny  of  Uumuurivz,  Ki,  Ul ;  wtng  for 
Iho oocauioii,  &l,it'>u-;  woikon  Uiutlt- 
ISeoqw  or  X'jw  York,  17S;  wuKouiv 
FriMtlev,  ■.'•>7. 

"Tippy/*  Forts  of,  OD  St.  Simoa  UI- 
ma^  S. 

Tivenu.  £«ffl»,  at  Ktohmond,  Vn.,  dfr- 
Mriliioil.  9 ;  aaa  Tuvvm  at  P)iiliuld[>1ilu, 
AWtitiun  iSocit^ty  r-tniifl  ut,  i;I ;  "  Bel- 
vedere," 'Miiiiiin  t^in'cii,"  -JSl ;  man- 
nor  of  I'    '  '■••  tuvoniA,  6tt3  und 

note,  fi>>  ^luid  uvcrna,  liih 

poruui.\  .  ,      ^,  , 

Taxes.  l>n  ult,  ^1 ;  fitAtn[>-tax,  S31 ; 
on  UAlunlioirion,  S31-3S;i;  JutferaoQ 
UTVW  rvmovdJ  or.  4'<0.i,  604 ;  Fod^nd 
oUoCtioDa,   013,  014;  duUtto  on,  6H, 

Tax.  The  direct,  of  17»8,  «89;  pro- 
dace*  Frica^s  rebetltoD,  «M-i3tf ;  tuun- 
ner  of  OMoaRing  Iioums  in  PonnarUfr- 
nia,  iS6. 

Taylor,  Jolio.  lutrodnocsVli^^nia  roao- 
lutions,  488, 

Tazewell,  Motion  ingardiugjajr'atreatjr, 
Sis. 

TaiMudenJi.  At  New  York  citv,  237 ; 
at  Pbiladvlrhm,  544,  04A. 

TeoDcneu.  I'ojuulatlan  of,  m  1705,  S&4 ; 
M)ttlcni<?nti(  fit,  34;  b«i>0Tn»4  a  btate, 
8&5;  St>tuit'>r  W.  Blount  uiipeaolied, 
S41 ,  M3 ;  *cnd8  Sevier  to  L'oncreaa,  83 ; 
and  Jucka'jii,  S4 ;  ffusbville  ucacriDedt 
M. 

**  TorraphnVia."  57.1  and  nntc. 

Tiin-iUiry  of  Olun,  4K2  niwl  note. 

Turritory  of  tbo  I'tiUvd  States.  Ordl- 
iuiic«  for  tilt'  puvtimineiit  of,  479;  ana 
of,  In  171*7. 4«1  ftoil  imie. 

Thatclier,  Grarfre.  IlonoruUe  mcntioa, 
466. 

Thaycndanc^ca  (jMcph  Bmnt).  Skcttih 
of,  4tf. 

Theatre.  Ponu1nrcu-iti>tnentHl,  in  xprinff 
of  1798,  3!i«--171i;  "Ilnil,  ColtiniVui" 
prodticod,  37'I-379  ;  txL'^t*  nt.  3?0; 
Adaina  nt,  3-^0;  Katidnlplra  atUir  at, 
460:  decomtion  of,  &l.'>  and  n<^iv;  plavd 
and  customs  at,  bi&~&i7 ;  disurdurs  at, 
548,  H9. 

Threalitnir.    Metliod  of.  In  Virfflnin,  4«. 

"TliimderIIoa.-«f»."ft«). 

Titliiim^mAU  in  New  Emiland,  Mft,  6rt7. 

Titles.  Uiwof  "(Vitiistiri"  in  j'liK»«nf.Str, 
Mr,  etc.,  1*3,  P4;  uw  e>i,  ndiouled.  94 
and  note;  "  CiU-w."  93,  94;  "  CiC 
B6 :  tUIoi  of  nobility  miut  be  renouneed 
befuru  natundizatJon,  iV2\  debute  on, 
SOS- 3 IS. 

Tosata.  Piinnina  toosli  on  John  Ja.v's 
name,  8'Jl,  32-i;  on  tUo  British  trentv, 
838 ;  at  tli«  Uiuatre  in  170$,  3S0  ;  oftlie 


women,  )»A;  of  militu.  SM.  tST:  In 
ITU4,4U4;  »tl«r  clet.'ttoa  la  Penni^'lTiL- 
nla.  I7i*v.  44V:  inauf^umtLun  ui  J«ffttr> 
•(Jti.  r>;l7. 

Tf"  11^  aa  mone/,  lil;  how 

■:.4. 

"■I  ^.-T."  190.201. 

T'  iliMi-e.     Libieny-<Ap  al, 

1  '  .     of  Ih'j  B-wton  ^pf«■td  on 

ti ■    ■  :.    i  JJ .     I'l'  ■['■b     llii^   u'.. 

wi  li' :   ■]■■■' II,    ■-.(,   v\   i:';nn.rit.   CttOMiJ 

i-j ,    ■.    ■      .i.      1  I         I    ■■-    !  !■•:    baildinz. 

■   at,  1^1 ;  tn- 

Tfiui-.     i..i  vi.n«,.i.  ...^  ,  .jfTrov,  575. 
Traii'porttttion.  Kii(,lBUf«H  of,  in  (vmrtria, 

4;    nffi  for  ounil»,  74-77;    Lancaster 

tumiiMic,  7fi. 
Tr.ivel,    DL«c->mfortA  of,  561 ;  on  riwn, 

78,79,  bal  iAii, 
Tnivflling.    In  tlw  Sniitb,  P ;  in  Tenn**- 

K>e,  34  utid  nut£ ;  bv  »u*auib<ial.  7^  lit. 
TriaU  umlor  tbu  Sodiiinn  Lav,  390-401, 

4iW  4fi9. 
"  Triaiijjlu,  Tbe."    Purcliaw  fr^m  rnit*d 

Bt«t«s  bv  Pennsylvania,  1&4-1&0. 
Tril'iiU'.    To  thc'Barbury  Powers,  550- 

69M;  dcman.ied  by  Tripili,  5yi,  591. 
Tmtty.     Between  'Cuitt-d   Statea   and 

France,  !•".  W,  119.  VJO;  JayV,  witti 

Uroat  1'  '  '  ^'^4  ;  tbn  'purdukw 

of  Loui  -"i, 

Treoty^i  .1794.    An\yj\  -r. 

±!13 ;  StitiAli:  Huuiiuoiitxl  Ut  oon- 
813;  "Lcttvnt  or  Franklin"  a. 
814^  Senate  upprov^e  tlie  trej;j< .  .,■'. 
motiona  of  Taa^wetl  and  Burr  'ri-ir-<r<1- 
ai'T,  215:  Maion  -cr.-l-  n  •■opr  ti  -tie 


Y<>rk,:ii9;  tmiiy-oiL'cUni/at  Nt 
Haniilton  st-^nod,  dlO,  29");  p-r 
Jay  burned,  S-.''> ;  obifL'lJniij*  to  r  ■ 
New   y.-rk,  *2'f,  ii\  ;   fourth 

TAflsT^  -i-  rfor\-''.^'i  the  treaty,  l*- 
K  -Jj;   cilCrv   . 

»'  J),  ;iJ3;   Brl' 

b...j.. ;  . .  .  .u.'JJ4  :  "■■' 

intt  at,  ii)H\  treotv  lian  ' 

del[»bUi,  8W,  n"<»  ;  Phi 

inir.    »iS;    rn 

P'irtiunoutli    : 

drewMa  I'l  tilt' 

tlio  treaty,  22ii;    \Vli.,liu■^^■ll■tf  ripiv, 

!!fi6;  nowRpattor  attaoki*  on  Jnvand  tne 

treaty,  237,  MS;  t/iwn  -^r-  -  -     •■    •'■  ■ 

treaty,  5-JB,  22J;  Jay  bur 

at  Portsmouth.  5'?^:  Hi- 

ireiity.  2*); 

urvH  of  Uie  ir 

acuin^t,   24C  :  

WuBbinffton  f'jr  Bii^iiii?,  :MV ;  'Minim 
OI»9cr\'«r"  abu!*e9  Inra,  ^H'l;  "  Portiu*" 
abuse*  Kirn.  i.W:  '-Tha  Defcu'X)"  by 
*'*milla«,  2W;  Porcupine'*  "  A  Litt/e 
PUin  Knjjlish,"  etc..  233;  ''kmiia 
fnr  A  Moicm  Pntricrf."  '•  The  P-liiiod 
Civeduf  a  Wviittim  American,"  lifts  and 
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Doto;  pt»Biiw  on  tho  trcnty,  SSS,  note, 
SOS;  I'cdtrul  detuuoc  of  tbo  President, 
8.*>4.  ^.'rft;  popular  iirg^ainpnt  in  (support 
of  tlic  treaty, afiS;  upj<rovolortlie  8tAtc 
le-2iNliituru!>,  '2M ;  South  (JuroliuA  And 
VuyiniadiiWHiit,  2Sfi;  «  oopv  ol"  treaty 
doaiiiodcJ  byKrunw,  2'fS;  tiotioeof  tho 
Directory  n^jpirdinif,  uSa ;  treaty  dn- 
clarod  in  fm-oc,  -.'Sy ;  trcutj*  belbre  the 
Hniitv,  anxioty  of  tho  people.  SCJ  iiM; 
call  lor  the  truutv-pujieni  moved,  Mi ; 
debat«  on  tlic  cull,  1tu-i7S ;  coll  auKle, 
S75  ;  reply  of  Woifluuifton,  :i76  ;  popu- 
Lir  fc-clii)^  re,:iiJ\liDii;  the  eall.  '275,  2T6; 
•peecli  01  Aiu««  in  dei'euoe  of  treaty, 
SSO,  2S1 ;  Hou«a  ducUren  it  expedient 
to  pibM  luw-i  to  put  the  tn-aiy  iutocOtfCt, 
asi ;  b'indlcy  dmw  not  vote ;  hU  expht- 
lution,  S'^l ;  petition  to  the  iloiiHe,:;-'^^- 
284;  tipuin  otij^jcts  to  the  trcdiy,  "jST. 

"Trieclor,  Ttic."  hulled  dnwn  at  tli« 
Tontine,  New  York,  214,  215;  tt  tho 
treaty -meeting,  New  V'tJc,  Sflll ; 
yrQu'chtueii  lutk  to  tanvi^  it  taken  fr>m 
the  Toiitint!^  323 ;  presented  to  United 
EtaUa,  257 ;  rcaioved  I'rom  tho  Toii- 
tino,  Zl^. 

Tri|>oll.  I>e<'lure8  ivar,  f^Sl,  5'J>;  naval 
fittht  ttith  poliicn-  '.«r.  Wi. 

Troy,  N.  V.  F'.undinjr  of  Uio  city,  574  ; 
rmiid  grawth,  pnMpuritjr,  tt-uue,  £71, 
675. 

Tnimhall,  John.  onV^rttooj^Ialn  treaty 
to  Monroe,  l^S  :  dc-cribct  it  to  •  mer- 
chant, who  in  turn  dc«:ribes  it  to  Hoa- 
roo,  !i51).' 

Trortun,  Thoninii.  Mentioned,  SSS ;  ei^ 
turca  L'Insurifcnto,  4S:i ;  tl|;ht  vrlth  Im 
Veniceonoo, '475 ;  Con^a'sa  aw&ril  agold 
mcHUl,  475. 

»»Tubi:onHpiraev.'»  441. 

Turnpike.    TIk-  Linoastar,  T6,  55{^5$. 

Tjpo-Bt'Uers.     WiLjfca  of,  617. 

Uuitnrianism.    John  Butler  fbonds  a  t*o- 

cicty  at  New  York,  iJSd-a4l. 
Unitea  8tute<,  Frijrato.    B,  F.  Btehe  n*- 

nauUed  on  Iicr  deck,  823:  IuudcIi  of, 

823,  3i:4 :  derided  by  tho  Kepubliconi, 

3J4. 

Vunoouvor  ovplorM  tho  north ncrt  ooott 
of  Orv^n.  034-036. 

Vcuduo.    Little  used  in  tho  South,  10. 

Vtfry:ono«.  Treatment  of  Lvon  In  tli« 
Jrtil  Dt,  400. 

ViTTitoui.  Becninc?  a  State,  26;  trial  of 
Lyon  at  Vcrji-unea,  4iHl. 

VinocunM.  Mudu  eiipltal  of  Ohio  Terri- 
tory, 4SJ. 

Viiyinia.  Kiohmoml.  3,1*1;  WilliamNbum 
d«-Mjribed,  11 ;  Wiirmm  nnd  Mury  Col- 
l«jp,  11,  12;  Viririnin  ci^ntl.'men,  12; 
pftvcrty  tip,  12;  ucarcity  of  innney,  li; 
toliaeix'-nott'H  UMe<J  as  money,  12; 
"  dharp-Bhins,"  12;  lottorii'«,  l":;;  do- 
cay  (il  chim'h  biitldinK^,  lU ;  ohureh 
dfWribed,  12,  13;  Vifuinm  plnntcr'* 
life,  13 ;  UTu  of  tliu  couuuua  people,  13 ; 


indentured  servantn,  14;  lack  of  mo- 
chunio«,  14 ;  clcctiouc,  liow  conductod, 
14,  18;  Virginia  roaolution«of'H8,42->, 
4211;  land>'o-ded  hy,  476,  477;  urina 
(4fQinnt  till-*  fnilcd  Suilt.-^,  4'JiS,  not**, 
Virginia  rn-sohitinnn  of  17i>^,  iHi,  433  ; 
reply  of  thu  StiiUv^  4m  ;  VirKUiiu  raet^ 
lutiouMof  17»V,  4^5. 

Wa|;[es,  £42 ;  of  day  lahorent  on  cannls, 
riuuls,  and  puhlio  biiiidtnjfs,  617  ;  tvpe- 
Mttcrs,  C17,  618 :  »iulorb  Mrike,  918. 

Wat^nnK.    Lack  of.  in  the  South,  4. 

War  power  ol'the  l'rc*ident,  (Wl. 

War.  Oppoatlion  to  Indiuu  war,  fi7-70; 
news  of  War  between  France  and  Jlhj' 
Inod,  96.  97  ;  prcparalioDw  f(tr  war  with 
Knk'himi,  16i'-171;  enthutiiuHtn  nt  KaU 
tiraorc,  17'J;  ot  New  York,  I7u*,  178; 
Connerticut  coast  defended,  173;  wtn- 
baivo  laid,  173;  p^-aplc  inrist  it  uhiill 
bo  kept,  173-1(5;  preiaration*  lur  war 
with  Prance,  344,  Ja^-a&ft ;  with  Tripoli, 
691^698,  «02. 

WaahiD^jton  citv.  Govemmont  rcmovea 
to,  482,  4>s3  :  Und,  liow  ohtuiiieil,  483  } 

Jinn  of  L'kulHiit,  *^3,  4J*i;  Kvdoral 
.ottcrk-9  Nod.  1  and  2,  484-480;  tbe 
eiiy  in  17'.*0,  4S6,  4»7:  coinpbinta  ol 
t)te  ritft  of  tho  Capitol,  4ST,  48S;  tbo 
rftvin  ISyO.  4SS,  4s9. 
Wunlinigton,  Ooorjru.  I>oubtH  concernJi^ 
bank  charter,  36;  tnkes  advi^y  of  Joi- 
fer<un  and  liandolph,  36;  of  flauiiltOD, 
37  ;  «i;.Mia  charter,  37  ;  receives  nowa  ot 
St.  Cliiir's  defeat,  43;  rajrc  at,  41;  rc- 
oldctvd,  6H;    aluniied  lit   nuwa  of  war 

between  France  and  KnRland,'j7;  con- 
Bidta  his  Cabinet,  tf7,  V9;  receives  <Jc- 
Dct,  101:  (y>niplainfl  of  Frt^neau^a  and 
Bacfae'a  IiIk:!:*,  Ill ;  hti<  fiu of  anj.'cr de- 
scribed, lio,  HI;  artionon  tbe"LitUo 
Deiitocrat."  113:  ^n^l*nd«  traquatvr 
of  Dujiliune,  I3il;  (iciiet'a  letter  to, 
ISO,  140;  proctaiiru  the  ombor^  of 
1794, 173  ;  dcteimJnej  to  send  an  envoy 
to  England,  ls7;  soleetadohn  Jar,  18S; 
60ud^  J,  Q.  AdainH  f)  the  Ilairue,  188; 
cnlU  for  troops  to  put  down  wl)i*!koy 
insurrection,  lltfl;  wndacominLsaioncra 
to  tho  We>l,  l!t6,  IU7;  luceta  commis- 
^oen  ttom  rurala  at  CaHitle,  *iQ2; 
n)w«UK>  to  Confrrcui  S03,  904;  callA 
the  UemoETatic  ^!<'«.■ietic»  "fwlf-creatud," 
204  ;  un^^^r  of  the  DumocraU,  £04,  SOi  ; 
-  cluin;;e«  in  hi«  Cabinrt,  212 ;  nddrCMSCa 
to.  on  iho  ircnty,  aiiS,  xiirt ;  hw  reply, 
22*1,  2'Jfi;  fthu.^  of,  224,  Mau:  receive* 
ao  intiTwptcd  letter  of  Faucbet,  aSl ; 
stibtnttM  hater  to  Uundolph,  234 ;  Kon- 
dolph  rt'si^na,  2M ;  the  Aurora sUindtrs 
Washington,  2»a;  "Colm  01»(wrver" 
ehmdera  him,  24!i ;  "  Portiu* ''  jtlandcra 
hira,  849,  iflO;  declanw  treaty  in  fnrt», 
2.MI ;  IlouM  of  RepreMentativcn  insultd 
him,  260,  261 ;  relumes  to  con^rratutHte 
him  on  Fehruai^  22,  ^>1 ;  uu8t<'>ai  uf 
cclcbrntini;  hta  birthday,  Wl ;  hirttiday 
poetry,  24::,  note,  2(j3 ;  askod  for  treaty- 
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papen,  hU  reply,  t75 ;  anger  of  BepnV 
lioMu  at  S7fi,  S74;  fiirewoll  addnaa, 
SS9 ;  Republicana  revile  bim,  8Sft-291 ; 
toTfied  KCteia  of,  remintod  by  Baebo, 
SOS;  elandered  bv  T.  Paine.  803;  af- 
ftoDted  by  RL-puoUcons  in  Congnm, 
804;  abused  by  the  ncvxpapen,  806: 
violent  abiuo  of  the  Aurora,  aO«8  and 
note;  made  lieutcnant-^neral,  inter- 
view with  I/win,  415,  ilS ;  death  of, 
45ia ;  character  of,  463,  4A3 ;  "  Firat  in 
war,"  etc.,  453:  mouming  for,  iSS, 
4M. 

Watson,  Elkanah.  Project  for  oanal  in 
New  York,  7rt,  77  ;  desoribea  Geneva, 
N.  y.,  167»  note. 

Wayne,  Anthony.  Representative  fo}m 
Georgia,  47;  unacated,  43;  life  of,  71, 
72. 

Webster.  Koah.    Mentioned,  810,  889. 

Wcat,  The.  Scttlemenb  in.  144-154; 
population  of  TenneMee,  244 ;  settle- 
mcnt  south  of  the  Ohio,  88.^ ;  eniitfia- 
Uon  toward,  5T'2;  (growth  of  CatAfcUI, 
N.  Y.,  673 ;  settlement  of  western  New 
York,  673 ;  land  speculation,  673,  note ; 
aeoond  route  to  the  West.  675 ;  Uie  Ohio 
valley,  675,  676;  population  of,  675, 
678;  life  in,  577,  67S;  the  great  revival, 
678-58 j;  puroha^  of  LouLdano,  6S5- 
685 :  Ore^n  claitn,  633-035. 

West  Indies.  Great  Britain  aeixes  Ameri- 
can Hhips  in,  166,  l<n. 

"  Western  Reserve,"  478. 

Whiskey.  Used  as  money,  29, 189;  tax 
on  Rtills,  41 ;  the  tax  law  ciUxl,  189, 
note. 

"  Whiskey  boys,"  194 :  become  riotous 
and  put  tip  liberty- poloA,  197, 198. 

Whiskey  insurrection  in  wcrftom  Penn- 
sylvaniaj  41-43;  "Tom  the  Tinker," 
IMj  writs  ittsued  ajfaiu^t  seventy -five 
dbttillers,  190 ;  the  inspector  serves 
them,  the  people  attack  the  inspector, 
191 ;  fight  lit  the  inspector's  nnuae, 
Min^o  Creek  meeting,  robbery  of  tho 
mail,  192 :  call  tor  a  mecttn;j:  on  Br&d- 
doek'a  Field,  193;  alarm  at  ritfbun;, 
194 ;  mcetinif  on  Bratldock's  Field,  195 ; 
Governor  MiFHiu  will  not  call  the  mili- 
tia, 196 ;  pr*»eliim;ition  of  Wuahinjrton, 
190 ;  commissioners  named  to  treut 
with  the  insur^'entrt,  l9i'»,  197;  riots  at 
Frederick  and  lla:.'er6town,  197 ;  at 
Middletown  and  Carlisle,  198;  liberty- 

folcs,  197, 198 ;  militiu  begin  to  march, 
98;  tho  march  described,  199;  Par- 
kinson's Ferry  meeting,  200;  action  of 


Oalladn  at,  SOO;  conference  at  I^tte- 

buig,  801 ;  demands  of  uommirMUODen, 

SOI ;  oommiseionera  feat  by  iiiiiunreats, 

80S ;  troops  reach  i'arkinion'a  Fern-, 

802;  inaurgents  seized,  :iu2;  treatiDciit 

of  the  prisoners,  2U8 ;    return  of  the 

troops,  203. 
Whitney,  EH.    Sketch  of,  1C2;  troublfS 

conoemiiur  the  cotton-ghi,  163. 
"Wild  Irishmen,"  333;  wliat  ther  haro 

done  for  the  United  States,  333.  * 
Willet,  11    Mentioned,  49. 
WUliani  and  Mary  Colle;^.    DcAcription 

ot'  11,  lij;  students  in^ult  Adams,  S»l. 
Williams,  Isaac    Punished  for  phvatccr- 

inff,  448. 
Williamsburir,  Va.    Description  of,  11; 

college  at,  11,  IS ;  life  at,  11. 
Wilson,  James.    l>ecision  on  suabilitj  of 

a  Sute,  184, 185. 
Wolcott,  Oliver.    Becomes  Secretary  of 

Treasury,  21:j;  description  of  WusIuok- 

ton  city,  4S8,  489. 
Women.    Join  in  the  exdtcmcnt  of  1758, 

present  flags  to  tho  younjj  men,  3sO. 
Woodcuts.       How  used    in    children's 

books,  571. 
"  Wooden  gods  of  sedition,"  403. 
"Wooden  walls  ot  Columbia,"  3S7. 
Wood,  John,     "llistorj-  oCtlie  Adminis- 

tiution  of  John  Adams,"  471,  472 ;  Burr 

suppresses  it,  472. 
Woollen  industry'.    British  cliargcd  with 

an  attempt  to  suppress,  492. 
Words.    New  uses  of,  159. 
Writing-schools,  5<>9,  570. 

X.  Y.  Z.  mission.  Envoys  appointed. 
844 :  their  powt-rs,  3G8 ;  are  met  by  W., 
X.,  v.,  Z.,  S61);  dcmimds  of,  o7u*-3"i*: 
reply  of  the  conimisBioner',  371  ;  IJeau- 
marchaia's  claim,  373 ;  <ltsjmtolies  si.-nt 
to  Conjrroa!»,  374-37t);  DireetoiT  oiltr 
to  trout  with  Gerry  alone,  404  ;  nejotia- 
tions  between  Gerrj"  und  TaUcvnmd, 
405,  400;  names  of  X.,  Y.,  Z.,  iiiid  the 
lady,  405  and  note ;  correal -oiidencc 
Itetwcen  Gerry  and  Talleyrand,  407. 
408. 

"  Yazoo  Land  Frauds,"  479,  4S0. 

Yrujo,  Don  Carlos  de.  Spanish  Minister, 
feun*  an  attack  on  upper  LouUiaua,  aSi) ; 
correspondence  of  Pickerinif  rf/ardins, 
839-341 ;  oomplnins  of  the  liritisli  titaty, 
850,  861 ;  insolent  reply  to  Pickeriui:, 
851 ;  remarks  on,  by  Coblx^tt,  351,  352 ; 
suet  Cobbett  for  libel,  352,  353. 
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